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THE QUEEFS LIFE AT BALMORAL.^ 

[Victoria L, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Muiiu ee e of India. Bom in Kensington Biilaoe, 
UttUmj, 1819; mooeedad to the throne 90th Jonib 1887; 
end her coronation took pleoe in Wertminetar Abbej, 
28th Jane, 1838. Her Mejflsty married hia Rojel Hi^ 
aen the late Prince Albert of Beze-Oobaxf-Gotha, on the 
10th Febraary, 1840. The Lmnet/rom tk4 Jmtmal e/enr 
L\fe in the HighlatuU present a aimple and, remembering 
her loea and the nation a, a pathetio record of the rare 
holidaja whidi atate oerea permitted the Qneen and the 
Prince Oonaort to enjoj together. The oiroamatanoea 
whidi led to the pabUoation of the Tolome are explained 
by Sir Axihnr Helpe, the editor, in hie pawlkoe. Her 
UajmAj felt eztramdj relnotant to pabliah aigrthing 
written by hereelf; bni, thanha to her graotona readineee 
to Merillce any moraly pereonal liseling to the happineaa 
of her people, thia moat predona gift waa preeented to 
The book waa received with affeotlonate entha- 
it wee immediately tranalated into almoat ereiy 
known language, and in order that it mi^t reach the 
handa of the hnmbleat of her aabjeota, bar Mi^^aty 
directed the ieane of an edition at a Tory amall price. 
Apart than the pereonal intereat of the book, ita moral 
▼alne ia great beyond meaaore; beoaoae it piiwaiiti the 
reflection of a lift, eimple, pore, and noble in the 
highest eenee fldthftol in duty, appredatiTe in epirit, 
and eameat in doing good and ge n e r o ua deeds. 
The dedication forma one of the meet beantiAal and 
touching pagee of the work: *'To the dear menosy 
of him who made the lilb of the writer bright and happy, 
theee dmple recorda are lovingly and grataAiUy in- 
scribed.** Theee worda will be the moat enduring 
memorial of a great and good man, andof thetendemeae 
of the gradoua Lady who wrote them. There hae never 
been a aoverdgn eo loyally loved aa our Queen; and 
never had aul^iJeota a aorcnign ao woctlqr of their 
devotion.*] 

FIB8T IXFRUSIOirS OF BALMORAL. 

JflleiorcU, Fridajf, September 8. 1848. 

WE arrlTed at Balmoral at a quarter to 
three. It ia a pretty little castle in the 
old Scottiflh style. There is a picturesque 

iFrom Lmm/roM the Jemnal eifomUfi ia Me Bi^ 



*IUgarr1ing the notes which her MiU«>ty edded 
¥0L. TL 



tower and garden in front, with a high wooded 
hill; at the back there is wood down to the 
Dee ; and the hills rise all around. 

There is a nice little hall with a billiard - 
room; next to it is the dining-room. Upstairs 
(ascending by a good broad staircase) imme- 
diately to the rig^t, and above the dining- 
room, is our sitting-room (formerly the draw- 
ing-room), a fine large room — next to which is 
our bed-room, opening into a little dressing- 
room which is Albert's. Opposite, down a few 
steps, are the children's and Miss Hildyard's 
thnse rooms. The ladies live below, and the 
gentlemen upstairs. 

We lunched almost immediately, and at 
half-past four we walked out, and went up to 
the top of the wooded hill opposite our 
windows, where there is a cairn, and up which 
there is a pretty winding path. The view 
from here, looking down upon the house, is 
charming. To the left you look towards the 
beautiful hills surrounding Loch-na-Oar, and 
to the right, towards Ballater, to the glen (or 
valley) along which the Dee winds, with 
beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us 
very much of the Thttringerwald. It was so 
calm and so solitary, it did one good as one 

to the diary. Sir Arthur Hdpa laya:— "Theee notei^ 
beddee indicating that peculiar memory %* panona^ 
and that recognition of pereonal attadimant, whfeh 
have been Tcry noticeable in oar Soverdgna, iUve- 
trate, in a atriking manner, the petriarchal Ibeling (if 
one may apply each a word aa ' patiiarohal' to a lady) 
which ia eo etrong in the p r eee n t occopant of the 
throne. Ferliape there ia no peraon in theee realms 
who takee a more deep and abiding intereat in the 
welfkre of the hoaeeh<4d committed to hia charge thai 
oar gradooa Queen doee in hera, or who feda more keenly 
what are the redprocal dutiee of maetere and eenranta. 
" Nor doea any one wiah more ardently than her Maieaty 
that there ehoold be no abrnpi aeveranoe of daaa fhmi 
daaa, bat rather a gradual blending together of all 
daeeee— caneed by a toXi. community of intereata. a oon- 
etant interchange of good oAoee, and a kindly reqMct 
feh and expreaeed by each olaae to all ita brethren in the 
great brotherhood that forma a nation.** 
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gaied around; and the pare moantain air was 
most refreshing. All seemed to breathe free- 
dom and peace, and to make one forget the 
world and its sad turmoils. 

The scenerj is wild, and yet not desolate; 
and everything looks much more prosperous 
and cultivated than at Laggan. Then the 
soil is delightfully dry. We walked beside 
the Dee, a beautiful, rapid stream, which is 
close behind the house. The view of the hills 
towards Invercauld is exceedingly fine. 

When I came in at half-past six, Albert 
went out to try his luck with some stags which 
lay quite close in the woods, but he was un- 
successful They come down of an evening 
quite near to the house. 



it 



>» 



DBITl IN BALLOOH BUH. 



September 18, 1848. 

At a qnarter-pasj ten o'clock we set off in a 
postchaise with Bertie, and drove beyond the 
house of Mr. Farquharson's keeper in the 
Balloch Buie. We then mounted our ponies, 
Bertie riding Grant's pony on the deer-saddle, 
and being led by a gillie. Grant walking by 
his side. Macdonald and several gillies were 
with us, and we were preceded by Bowman 
and old Arthur Farquharson, a deer-stalker of 
Invercauld's. They took us up a beautiful 
path winding through the trees and heather in 
the Balloch Buie; but when we had got about 
a mile or more they discovered deer. A "coun- 
cil of war" was held in a whisper, and we 
turned back and went the whole way down 
again, and rode along to the keeper's lodge, 
where we turned up the glen immediately 
below Craig Dalgn, through a beautiful part 
of the wood, and went on along the track, till 
we came to the foot of the craig, where we all 
dismounted. 

We scrambled up an almost perpendicular 
place to where there was a little box, made of 
hurdles and interwoven with branches of fir 
and heather, about five feet in height There 
we seated ourselves with Bertie, Macdonald 
lying in the heather near us, watching and 
quite concealed; some had gone round to beat, 
and others again were at a little distance. 
We sat quite still, and sketched a little; I 
doing the landscape and some trees, Albert 
drawing Macdonald as he lay there. This 
lasted for nearly an hour, when Albert fancied 
he heard a distant sound, and, in a few 
minutes, Macdonald whispered that he saw 
stags, and that Albert should wait and take 
a steady aim. We then heard them coming 
past. Albert did not look over the box, but 



through it, and fired through the branches^ 
and then again over the box. The deer 
retreated ; but Albert felt certain he had hit a 
stag. He ran up to the keepers, and at that 
moment they called from below that they "had 
got him," and Albert ran on to see. I waited 
for a bit ; but soon scrambled on with BertU 
and Macdonald's help; and Albert joined me 
directly, and we all went down and saw a 
magnificent stag, "a royal," which had 
dropped, soon after Albert had hit him, at one 
of the men's feet. The sport was successful, 
and every one was delighted, — Macdonald and 
the keepers in particular; — the former saying, 
'* that it was her Majesty's coming out that 
had brought the good luck. " I was supposed to 
have "a lucky foot," of which the Highlanders 
"think a great deal." We walked down to 
the place we last came up, got into the carriage, 
and were home by half-past two o'clock. 

SALMON LEI8TEBIN0. 

September 18, 1850. 

We walked with Charles, the boys, and 
Vicky to the river-side above the bridge, where 
all our tenants were assembled with poles and 
spears, or rather "leisters/' for catching salmon. 
They all went into the river, walking up it, 
and then back again, poking about under all 
the stones to bring fish up to where the men 
stood with the net. It had a very pretty effect; 
about one hundred men wading through the 
river, some in kilts with poles and spears, all 
very much excited. Not succeeding the first 
time, we went higher up, and moved to three 
or four different places, but did not get any 
salmon; one or two escaping. Albert stood 
on a stone, and Colonel Gordon and Lord 
James Murray waded about the whole time. 
Duncan, in spite of all his exertions yesterday, 
and having besides walked to and from the 
Gathering, was the whole time in the water. 
Not far from the laundry there was another 
trial, and here we had a great fright In one 
place there was a very deep pool, into which 
two men very foolishly went, and one could 
not swim; we suddenly saw them sink, and in 
one moment they seemed drowning, though 
surrounded by people. There was a cry for 
help, and a general rush, including Albert, 
towards the spot, which frightened me so much 
that I grasped Lord Carlisle's arm in great 
agony. However, Dr. Robertson^ swam in 

>The gentleman who has had from the heginning the 
entire management of oar property at Balmoral, Ac. 
He ia hi^Uyeeteemed, and it a moet amiaNe man, who 
has carried out all the Prinoe'i and my wuhee admirably. 
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and pulled the man ont, and all was safely was really a beantifal and most unasaal sight.. 

ofer; bnt it was a horrid moment. All the company were assembled there. A 

A salmon was speared here by one of the space about one hundred feet in length and 
men ; after which we walked to the ford, or sixty feet in width was boarded, and entirely 
quarry, where we were very successful, seven surrounded by Highlanders bearing torches, 
salmon being caught, some in the net, and which were placed in sockets, and constantly 
some speared. Though Albert stood in the replenished. There were seven pipers playing 
water some time he caught nothing: but the together, Mackay' leading — and they received 
scene at this beautiful spot was exciting and us with the usuaJ salute and three cheers, and 
picturesque in the extreme. I wished for "Nis! nis! nis!" (pronounced: "Neesh! 
Landseer's pencil., The sun was intensely hot. neesh! neesh!"the Highland "Hip! hip! 
We did not get back till after three o'clock, hip!") and again cheers; after which came a 
and then took luncheon. The Duchess of most animated reel. There were about sixty 
Gordon came to see us afterwards ; and while people, exclusive of the Highlanders, of whom 
she was still with us. Captain Forbes (who had there were also sixty; all the Highland gentle* 
asked permission to do so) marched through men, and any who were at all Scotch, were in 
the grounds with his men* the pipers going in kilts, the ladies in evening dresses. The com- 
front. They sU^ped, and cheered three-times- pany and the Highlanders danced pretty 
three, throwing up their bonnets. They then nearly alternately. There were two or three 
marched off; and we listened with pleasure to sword-dances. We were upon a hatU pas, 
the distant, shouts and the sound of the over which there was a canopy. The whole- 
pibroch, thing was admirably done, and very welL 

We heard afterwards that our men had worth seeing. Albert was delighted with it. 

carried all Captain Forbes's men on their backs I must not omit to mention a reel danced 

through the river. They saw the fishing going by eight Highlanders holding torches in their 

on, and came to the water's edge on the oppo- hands. 

site side ; and on being greeted by our people. We left at half-past nine o'clock, and were 

said they would come over, on which ours went, home by a little past eleven. A long way 

across in one moment and carried them over — certainly (14 miles I believe). 
Maodonald at their head carrying C^»tain 
Forbes on his back. This was very oourteons, 

and worthy of chivalrous Umes. "» nBt-ABBiVAL at thi kbw oaotle or 

BALMOAAU — IMPBI88I0N8 OF THK VEW 
OABIUL 
TOBOH-UOHT BALL AT COBBUMULZII. 

Odobtr»,lBU. 

September 10, 1851 We went to kirk, as usual, at twelve o'clock^ 

We dined at a quarterpast six o'clock in The service wm performed by the ^v. Normaa 

morning gowns (not ordinary ones, but such Macleod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. Macleod. and 

as are worn at a "breakfast"), and at seven "^ything finer I never heard. The sermon, 

sUrted for Corriemulzie, for a torchlight baU •»'»f ^r extempore, was quite admirable ; so 

in the open air. I wore a white bonnet, a gray "°^P*«' •'^^ /«* «> eloquent, and so b«iutifully 

watered silk, and (according to Highland ^^""^ and put. The text was from the 

fashion) my plaid scarf over my shoulder; and ^^^}' ^^ ^^^ coming of Nicodemus to Chngt 

Albert his Highland dress which he wean ^l^'S^}i 8^ ^^^^» chapter in Mr. Macleod 

every evening. We drove in the posichaise; •howedmthewrmonhowweaZ^tned to please: 

the two ladies, Lord Derby, and Colonel Oor- *^' *^^ ^JI^J^'^^' ^""^ ^"^ '^ doing foun* 

don following in the other carriage. "^^^ ^^ ^5*** ^^ ««"« "<^^ ^^'^^y *o *»«i<>«' 

It was a mild though threatening evening, "»' *>°^ ^ "^^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^ *^,."^t. ^he 

but fortunately it kept fine. We arrived there «^"** P"^*^ !"*" 7«^ touching; his allusions 

at half-past eight, by which time, of course, it ^ ''■ ^«^,«> "1!°P^«' ?^f]»8' ^.^^J ^^ mention. 

was quite dark. Mr. and Lady Agnes Duffi ?^ ''■'/ ble^ their children. It gave me ar 

received us at the door, and then took us at l"mp in my throat, as also when he prayed for 

once through the house to the open space ,»# ^ - *u ,-.- ,^ ^ , 

where the ball was, which was hid from our tot in ScolUnd. who wm woommendad k^ th« M*«itti» 

view till the curtains were drawn asunder. It of BrauUlbuM ; ho onfortanately went ont of his Miixfe 

' '. in the jmx 1884. and died in 1868. A hioUMr of l.i» 

1 Now Earl and CooMte« of Fife. wu piper to tho Dnke of 9 
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" the dying, the wounded, the widow, and the to her ; and this enabled him to make an 

orphans." Every one came back delighted; allusion to his hopes and wishes, as they rode 

and how satisfactory it is to come back down Glen Gimoch, which led to this happy 

from church with such feelings ! The servants conclusion. 

and the Highlanders — all — were equally 

delighted. finding ths old oastlb oovb. 

September 7. 1865. "^"^ ^* ^^ 

. . . . til. • J On arriving at Balmoral at seven o'clock in 

At a quarter.im.t *ven o clock we amved ^^^ eveningTwe found the tower finiabed as 

at d«ir Balmoral Strang., J'^rfJ^"^. 't ,,11 a. the office*, and the poor old hooae gone! 

seemed to me to dnve paat, indeed (^.nrnj/A, ^he effect of the whole te ^ fine 

the old house ; the connecting part between it "^ 
and the offices being broken through. The 

new house looks beautiful. The tower and the ^^ ^^ BAUionAU 

rooms in the connecting part are, however, (ktobtrin mL 

only half finished, and the offices are still „ i *. i. i j i 

unbuilt: therefore the gentlemen (except the ,. ^^^^ ^^ ^7 ^^ ^^""t """^ 

Ministeri) Uve in the old house, and so do JJ*«/«^ l"^ ^^ "* T''*' f^J!" ''''^' 

most of the servants; there is a long wooden ^^V"*^ ^ **^™ ""l ^^ ^^"^J T* 

passage which connects the new house with the ^~*»<^'^' ^i^Z''''^' """^ «>«»ldl«^. <>7^1*yN[ 

d&ce^ An old shoe was thrown after us into o«t, m at Osborne; and his great taste, and 

the house, for good luck, when we entered the T "°P"" u S*" ' u * 

halL The house is charming: the rooms stamped everywhere. He was very busy to- 

delightful ; the furniture, papers, everything ^»y, »ttUng and arranging many things for 

perfection. "^^^^ ^^*^' 

o^^u^a lOKK VI8II8 TO THE OLD WOMIV. 

The view from the windows of our rooms, Satw^, September 96, 1867. 

and from the libraiy, drawing-room, Ac., ^i^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^th Alf^d for the day, and 

below them, of the valley of the Dee, with the i ^^Iked out with the two girls and Lady 

mounUins in the background — which one ChurchiU, stopped at the shop and made some 

never could see from the old house, is quite purchases for poor people and othera; drove a 

beautiful. We walked about, and alongside ij^ie way, got out and walked up the hill to 

the nver, and looked at all that has been done, Balnacroft, Mrs. P. Parquharson's, and she 

and considered all that has to be done; and ^^Iked round with us to some of the cottages 

afterwards we went over to the poor dear old ^^ gh^w me where the poor people lived, and 

house, and to our rooms, which it was quite to tell them who I was. Before we went into 

meUncholy to see so darted ; and setUad ^^y ^e met an old woman, who, Mrs. Par- 

about things being brought over. quhareon said, was very poor, eighty-eight yean 

old, and mother to the former distiller. I gave 

BITBOTHAL OF THS PRINCESS BOTAL. her a Warm petticoat, and the tears rolled 

down her old cheeks, and she shook my hands, 

&p(m6er 29, 1856. and prayed God to bless me: it was very 

Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to touching. 
Prince Prederick William of Prussia, who had I went into a small cabin of old Kitty Kear's, 
been on a visit to us since the 14th. He had ^ho is eighty-six years old— ^uite erect, and 
already spoken to us, on the 20th, of his ^ho welcomed us with a great air of dignity, 
wishes; but we were uncertain, on account of ^^^ ^^ down and spun. I gave her, also, a 
her extreme youth, whether he should speak to warm petticoat; she said, " May the Lord ever 
her himself, or wait till he came back again, attend ye and yours, here and hereafter ; and 
However, we felt it was better he should do so; maj the Lord be a guide to ye, and keep ye 
and during our ride up Craig- na- Ban this from all harm." She was quite surprised at 
afternoon, he picked a piece of white heather Vicky's height; great interest is taken in her. 
(the emblem of "good luck*'), which he gave ^o ^^oi on to a cottage (formerly Jean 
Gordon's), to visit old widow Symons, who is 

lA Cabinet Minktor b ahraji in attHMlaact upon "P*^ fourscore," with a nice rosy face, but 

«Im Qvmb at BaliMnL was bent qnite double; she was most friendly. 
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shaking hands with ns all, asking which was 
I, and repeating many kind blessings : " May 
the Lord attend ye with mirth and with joy; 
may He ever be with ye in this world, and 
when ye leave it." To Vicky, when told she 
was going to be married, she said, ** May the 
liord be a guide to ye in your future, and may 
every happiness attend ye." She was very 
talkative ; and when I said I hoped to see her 
again, she expressed an expectation that "she 
should be called any day," and so did Kitty 
Kear.^ 

We went into three other cottages: to Mrs. 
Symons's (daughter-in-law to the old widow 
living next door), who had an *' unwell boy;" 
then across a little bum to another old woman's; 
and afterwards peeped into Blair the fiddler's. 
We drove back, and got out again to visit old 
Mrs. Grant (Grant's' mother), who is so tidy 
and clean, and to whom I gave a dress and 
handkerchief, and she said, ** You're too kind 
to me, you're over-kind to me, ye give me 
more every year, and I get older every year." 
After talking some time with her, she said, 
*' I am happy to see ye looking so nice." She 
had tears in her eyes, and speaking of Vicky's 
going, said, " I'm very sorry, and I think she 
is sorry hersel';" and, having said she feared 
she would not see her (the Princess) again, 
said: "I am very sorry I said that, but I 
meant no harm ; I always say just what I 
think, not what is fut" (fit). Dear old lady; 
she is such a pleasant person. 

Really the affection of these good people, 
who are so hearty and so happy to see you, 
taking interest in everything, is very touching 
and gratifying. 



A80IHT OF BIN MUICH DRUL 

Friday, Oetcber 7, 1850. 

Breakfast at half-past eight At ten minutes 
to nine we started, in the sociable, with Bertie 

I 8lM died in Jsaiuuy \W5. 

* Haad-kaeptr. H« had been nearij twenty jmn 
with Sir Robert Gordon, nine ae keeper; he wae bom 
in Bnemar, in the year 1810. He it an excellent man, 
moat t iu a t w wt hy, of aingnlar ahrewdnem and diaontion, 
and moat devotedly attached to the Prince and myaelf. 
He haa a fine inteUifent conntanance. The Prince waa 
▼eiy fond of him. He haa aix aona.— the aeoond, Aliok, 
ia waxdrobeman to oar eon Leopold: all are good, well- 
d l a poaed lade, and getting on well in their diffinvnt 
ooenpationa. Hia mother, a fine, hale, old woman of 
ei^ty yeaxB, "atopa** in a email cottage which the 
Prince bnili for her in oar Tillage. He himaelf Uvea 
in a pi e ttj i lodge called Croft, a mile from Balmoral, 
which the Prince boUt for him. 



and Alice and our naoal attendants. Drove 
along the opposite side of the river. The day 
very mild and promising to be fine, though a 
little heavy over the hills, which we anxiously 
watched. At Castleton we took four post- 
horses, and drove to the Shiel of the Deny, 
that beautiful spot where we were last year — 
which Albert had never seen — ^and arrived 
there just before eleven. Our ponies were 
there with Kennedy, Robertson, and Jemmie 
Smith. One pony carried the luncheon baskets. 
After all the cloaks, &c. , had been placed on 
the ponies, or carried by the men, we mounted 
and began our "journey." I was on " Vic- 
toria," Alice on " Dobbins. " George M 'Hardy, 
an dderly man who knew the country (and 
acts as a g^uide, carrying luggage for people 
across the hills " on beasts " which he keeps 
for that purpose), led the way. We rode (my 
pony being led by Brown most of the time 
both going up and down) at least four miles up 
Glen Derry, which is very fine, with the rem- 
nants of a splendid forest. Cairn Deny bein^ 
to the right, and the Derry Water running 
below. The track was very bad and stony, 
and broken up by cattle coming down for the 
" Tryst " At the end of the glen we crossed » 
ford, passed some softish ground, and turned 
np to the left by a very rough, steep, but yet 
gradual ascent to Corrie Etchkn, which is in a 
very wild rugged spot, with magnificent preci- 
pices, a high mountain to the right called Ben 
Main, while to the left was Cairngorm of 
Derry. When we reached the top of this very 
steep ascent (we had been rising, though almost 
imperceptibly, from the Derry Shiel), we came 
upon a loch of the same name, which reminded 
ns of Loch-na-Gar and of Loch-na-Nian. Ton 
look from here on to other wild hills and 
oorries — on Ben A'an, &c. We ascended very 
gradually, but became so enveloped in mist 
that we could see nothing— hardly those juii 
before us! Albert had walked a good deal; 
and it was very cold. The mist got worw; 
and as we rode along the stony, but almost 
flat ridge of Ben Muich Dhui, we hardly knew 
whether we were on level ground or the top of 
the mountain. However, I and Alice rode to 
the very top, which we reached a few minutes 
past two ; and here, at a cairn of stones, we 
lunched, in a piercing cold wind. 

Just as we sat down, a gust of wind came 
and dispersed the mist, which had a most won- 
derful effect, like a dissolving view — and ex- 
hibited the grandest, wildest scenery imagin- 
able! We sat on a ridge of the cairn to take 
our luncheon, — our good people being gnraped 
with the ponies near us. Luncheon over. 
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Albert ran off with Alice to the ridge to look 
at the splendid view, and sent for me to follow. 
I did so; but not without Grant's help, for 
there were quantities of large loose stones 
heaped up together to walk upon. The wind 
was fearfally high, but the view was well 
worth seeing. I cannot describe all, bat we 
saw where the Dee rises between the moantains 
called the Well of Dee— Ben-y-Ghlo — and the 
adjacent mountains, Ben Vrackie — then Ben- 
na-Bhoura — Ben A'an, &c — and such magni- 
ficent wild rocks, precipices, and corries. It 
had a sublime and solemn effect; so wild, so 
solitary — no one but ourHnlves and our little 
party there. 

Albert went on further with the children, 
but I returned with Grant to my seat on the 
«aim, as I could not scramble about well. 
Soon after, we all began walking and looking 
for "cairngorms," and found some small ones. 
The mist had entirely cleared away below, so 
that we saw all the beautiful views. Ben 
Muich Dhui is 4297 feet high, one of the 
highest mountains in Scotland. I and Alice 
rode part of the way, walking wherever it was 
very steep. Albert and Bertie walked the 
whole time. 1 had a little whisky and water, 
an the people declared pure water would be too 
chilling. We then rode on without getting off 
again, .\lbert talking so gaily with Grant. 
Upon which Brown observed to me in simple 
Highland phrase, " It*s very pleasant to walk 
with a person who is always 'content*" Yes- 
terday, in speaking of dearest Albert's sport, 
when I' observed he never was cross after bad 
luck. Brown said, "Every one on the estate 
futys there never was so kind a master; I am 
Hure our only wish is to give satisfaction." I 
«aid, they certainly did.^ 

By a quarter-past six o'clock we got down to 
the Shiel of the Derry, where we found some 
tea, which we took in the "shiel,"' and started 
again by moonlight at about half-past six. 
We reached Castleton at half-past seven — and 
after this it became cloudy. At a quarter-past 
eight precisely we were at Balmoral, much 
delighted and not at all tired; everything had 
been so well arranged, and so quietly, without 
any fuss. Never shall I forget this day, or 
the impression this very grand scene made 
upon me; truly sublime and impressive; such 
«olitude. 

> Wo were always in the babit of conreninf with the 
Hi^Uanden— with wbcmi one oomee eo moeh in contact 
in the Hifhlanda. The Prince highly appreciated the 
cood-fareeding, rimplid^, and intelligence, which make 
it eo pleaaant and eren instrootiTe to talk to them. 

- ' *Shiel ** means a small shootinff-lodfeii 
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[Henxy Wadsworth Longfollow, bom in Ftttlaad, 
Maine, 87th Febmary, 1807. The most popular of 
American poets. He was educated at Bowdoin Colkge, 
in which he became professor of modem langoages in 
1826. Nine years afterwards he was appointed profsseor 
of belles-lettres in Hanrard CoUege; and he con tinned 
todischaige the daties of that otBce nntil 1864, when he 
retired. His works are almoet as highly Talned in this 
oottntry as in his own. His principal prose works are : 
Outre-MeTf a Pilgrimage bqrond the Sea ; Hjfperion, a 
romance ; and Kavanagh, a tale. Of his poems it will 
be enongh to mention Evangeline; The Song of HiawUha; 
The OcUUn Legend, The Spanish StudetU; MUe§ Staudish; 
Tola of a Waynde Inn ; VoiceM of the Night: BaUadt: 
The Seaside and the Fireinde; Birds Hff Passage: Flower- 
do-Ltue; Three Books of Song (flrom whi<^ we quoted; 
AfUrmath: uid a translation of Dante, Mr. B. P 
Whipple, the American oritio, soma tip Longfellow's 
general characteristics thns: "He idealiaes real life; 
he elidta new meaning trom many of ita roagh shows ; 
he clothes snbtle and delicate thoughts in fkmiliar 
imagery; he embodies high moral sentiment in beantiftil 
and ennobling fonns; he inweaves the golden threads of 
spiritual being into the texture of common ezlstsnee; he 
discerns and addresses some of the finest qrmpathies of 
the heart : but he rarely soars into those regions ct ab- 
stract imagination, where tlie bodily eye cannot follow, 
but where that of the seer is gifted with a * pet-vadiag 
Tision."* He died in 1882.] 

'*Hadit thou stayed, I must have fled!** 
That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 
Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contritioB 
For his sins of indecision— 
Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial; 
It was noonday by the dial, 
And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened. 
An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 
In thav narrow cell of stone ; 
And he saw the blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian , 
Like a vesture wrapped about him. 
Like a garment round him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain. 
Not in agonies of pain, 
Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see; 
But as in the village street, 
In the house or harvest-field. 
Halt and lame and blind be healed» 
When he walked in Galilee. 
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In mn attitude imploring, 

Hindi upon hii boiom eroiied. 

Wondering, wonhipping, idofing, 

JKnelt the Monk in nptnre loit. 

Lord, lie thooght, in hearen thit reigneet^ 

Wlio im I, thit tiini thou deigneit 

To reveil thyself to me? 

Who im I, thit from the oentre 

Of thj glory thou shooldit enter 

Thii poor cell, my gneit to be? 

Then imid hii exiltation. 
Loud the oonvent bell ippilling^ 
From its belliy eilling, oilling, 
Bmg through court ind oonidor 
With peniitent iteration 
He had never heard before. 
It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in ihine or ahowery 
Winter*8 oold or iummer^i heat» 
To the oonvent portali eime 
All the blind ind hilt ind lime- 
All the beggars of the street. 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 
Who, upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self -surrender. 
Saw the Vision and the Splendour. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration; 
Should he go, or should he stay? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate. 
Tin the Vision passed away? 
Should he slight his radiant gueit- 
Slight his visitant oelestiil, 
For a crowd of ragged, bestiil 
Beggars at the convent gate? 
Would the Vision there remain? 
Would the Vision come again? 

Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear, 
As if to the outward ear : 
''Do thy duty; that U best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!'' 

Straightway to hU feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly frem his cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waiting^ 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who, amid their wants and woet. 
Hear the sound of doors that cUm, 



And of feet that pass them bj; 
Grown familiar vdth disfavour. 
Grown familiar with the savour 
Of the bread by which men die I 
But to^lay, they knew not why. 
Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise. 
Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying. 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure ; 
Wha>t we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying — 
'* Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me ! ** 

Unto me! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar's clothing. 
Come a mendicant imploring. 
Would he then have knelt adoring. 
Or have listened with derision, 
And have turned away with loathing? 

Thus his conscience put the question. 
Full of troublesome suggestion. 
As at length, with hurried pace. 
Towards his cell he turned his face. 
And beheld the convent bii^t 
With a supernatural light, 
Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door. 
For the Vinon still was standing 
As be left it there before. 
When the convent bell ^>palling, 
F^om its belfry calling, calling. 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Tlirough the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return. 
And he felt his bosom bum. 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the blessed Vision said, 
"Hadst thou stayed, I must have fledl" 



THE WAVE. 

PBOM THB OBBMAH OF TUMI. 

*' Whither, thou turbid wave? 
Whither with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou?** 
'* I am the wave of life. 
Stained with my margin's duit; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the sea*s immensity. 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.* 
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THE PARISHCLERK. 

A TALK OF TRUE LOTE.^ 
BT 0HAELE8 DICKENS. 

[Bom at Landport, Portamooth, NoTember, 181S; 
died at Gad's HiU, Kent, 9th Jane, 1870.] 

Once upon a time, in a Tery small country 
town, at a considerable distance from London, 
there lived a little man named Nathaniel Pip- 
kin, who was the parish-clerk of the little 
town, and lived in a little house in the little 
High Street, within ten minutes' walk of the 
little church; and who was to be found every 
day, from nine till four, teaching a little learn- 
ing to the little boys. Nathaniel Pipkin was 
a harmless, inoffensive, good-natured being, 
with a turned-up nose and rather turned -in 
legs: a cast in his eye, and a halt in his gait; 
and he divided his time between the church 
and his sehool, verily believing that there ex- 
isted not, on the face of the earth, so clever a 
man as the curate, so imposing an apartment 
as the vestry-room, or so well-ordered a semi- 
nary as his own. Once, and only once in his 
life, Nathaniel Pipkin had seen a bishop— a 
real bishop, with his arms in lawn sleeves, and 
his head in a wig. He had seen him walk, 

1 From the Potthumom Paper$ of the Picheiek Chtb, 
The origin of this work it amnsingly told hj Dickens: — 
*'I was a 7onng man of two or Uirae-aud twenty, 
when Menre. Chapman and HaU, attracted by some 
pieces I was at that time writing in the Morning Ckn%- 
ieU newspaper, or had Jost written in the Old MotUhlp 
Maffuxine (of which one aeries had lately been collected 
and published in two Tolumes, illnstrated by Mr. Geoige 
CruikshankX waited npon me to propose a something 
that should be pnblidied in shilling numbers— then 
only known to me, ov, I beliere, to anybody else, by a 
dim recoUeoticm of certain interminable norels in that 
form, which ussd to be carried about the country by 
pedlars, and over Bom» of which I remember to hare 
shed innumerable tears before I had serred my appren- 
ticeship to Life. Wlien I opened my door in FnmiTal's 
Inn to the partner who represented the Arm, I recog- 
nized in him the person from whose hands I had bought, 
two or three years preriously, and whom I had nerer 
seen before or since, my first copy of the magazine in 
which my first efftision— a paper in the * Sketches,' 
called Mr. Minm and hit Coiuin— dropped stealthily 
one erening at twilight, with fear and trembling, into 
a dark letter-box, in a dark ofllce, up a dark court in 
Fleet Street — appeared in all the glory of print ; on 
which occasion I walked down to Westminster Hall, 
and turned into it for half an-hour. because my eyes 
were so dimmed with Joy and pride that they could not 
bear the street, and were not fit to be seen thersi I 
told Sky Tisitor of the coincidence, which we both hailed 
as a good onan ; and so foil to business. Tbe idea pro- 
pounded tooie was^ that the monthly something should 



and heard him talk at a oonfimation, on whick 
momentous occasion Nathaniel Pipkin was so 
overcome with reverence and awe, when the 
aforesaid bishop laid his hand on his head, 
that he fainted right clean away, and was 
borne out of church in the arms of the beadle. 
This was a g^reat event, a tremendous era, 
in Nathaniel Pipkin's life, and it was the only 
one that had ever occurred to ruffle the smooth 
current of his quiet existence, when happening 
one fine afternoon, in a fit of mental abstrac- 
tion, to raise his eyes from the slate on which 
he was devising some tremendous problem in 
compound addition for an offending urchin to 
solve, they suddenly rest-ed on the blooming 
countenance of Maria Lobbs, the only daughter 
of old Lobbs, the great saddler over the way. 
Now the eyes of Mr. Pipkin had rested on the 
pretty face of Maria I^obbs many a time and 
oft before, at church and elsewhere; but the 
eyes of Maria LobbK had never looked so 
bright, the cheeks of Maria Lobbs had never 
looked so ruddy, as upon this particular occa- 
sion. No wonder then that Nathaniel Pipkin 
was unable to take his eyes from the counte- 
nance of Miss Lobbs; no wonder that Miss 
Lobbs, finding herself stared at by a young 
man, withdrew her head from the window out 
of which she had been peeping, and shut the 



be a vehicle for certain i^tes to be executed by Mr. 
Seymour ; and there was a notion, either on the part of 
that admirable humorous artist or of my risitor, that m. 
* Nimrod Club,' the members of which were to go out 
shooting, fishing, and so forth, and getting themselTsa 
into difficulties through their want of dexterity, would 
be the best means of introducing these. I objected, on 
consideration, that although bom and partly bred Ia 
the country, I was no great sportsman, except in regard 
of all kinds of locomotion ; that the idea was not novel, 
and had been already much ussd ; that it would be 
infinitely better for the plates to arise natorally oat of 
the text ; and that I would like to take my own way, 
with a fineer range of English scenes and people, and 
was afhdd I should ultimately do so in any case, whai- 
erer course I might prescribe to myself at starting. My 
Tiews being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick, 
and wrote the first number, fh>m the proof-sheets of 
wliich Mr. Seymour made his drawing of the Club, and 
his happy portrait of its founder— the latter on Mr. 
Edwaid Chapman's description of the drew and bearing 
of a real personage whom he had often seen. I con- 
nected Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of the original 
suggestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for the 
use of Mr. Seymour. We started with a number oi 
twenty-four pages instead of thirty-two, and fbur illus- 
trations in lieu of a couple. Mr. Seymour's sadden and 
lamented death before the second number was pub- 
lished, brought about a qoiok decision upon a point 
already in agitation ; the number became one of thirty- 
two pages with only two illostiatiooa, and remained 
■o to the •nd.''~For btogxaphy ot Cbaiki INokeM tm 
VOL iL p. 19. 
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It and polled down the blind; no won- 
der that Nathaniel Pipkin immediately there- 
after fell upon the young urchin who had pre- 
Tiooflly offended, and cuffed and knocked him 
about to his heart's content. All thia was 
Tory natural, and there's nothing at all to 
wonder at about it. 

It M matter of wonder, though, that any 
one of Mr. Nathaniel Pipkin's retiring dispo- 
sition, nenrons temperament, and most par- 
ticularly diminutive income, should from this 
day forth have dared to aspire to the hand and 
heart of the only daughter of the fiery old 
Lobbe — of old Lobbs the great saddler, who 
could have bought up the whole village at one 
stroke of his pen, and never felt the outlay — 
old Lobbe, who was well known to have heaps 
of money invested in th'> bank at Hhe nearest 
market town— old liobbs, who was reported 
to have countless and inexhaustible treasures, 
hoarded up in the little iron safe with the big 
key-hole, over the chimney-piece in the back 
parlour — old Lobbe, who, it was well known, 
on festive occasions garnished his board with 
a real silver tea-pot, cream-ewer, and sugar- 
baain, which he was wont, in the pride of his 
heart, to boast should be his daughters pro- 
perty when she found a man to her mind. I 
repeat it, to be matter of profound astonish- 
ment and intense wonder, that Nathaniel Pip- 
kin should have had the temerity to cast his 
eyes in this direction. But love is blind; and 
Nathaniel had a cast in his eye ; and perhaps 
theee two circumstances taken together pre- 
vented his seeing the matter in its proper light 

Now if old Lobbs had entertained the most 
remote or distant idea of the state of the affec- 
tions of Nathaniel Pipkin, he would Just have 
razed the school-room to the ground, or exter- 
minated its master from the surface of the 
earth, or committed some other outrage and 
airoeity of an equally ferocious and violent 
deseription; for he was a terrible old fellow, 
was Lobbe, when his pride was injured, or his 
blood was up. Swear! Such trains of oaths 
would eome rolling and pealing over the way 
sometimes, when he was denouncing the idle- 
ness of the bony apprentice with the thin legs, 
that Nathaniel Pipkin would shake in his 
shoes with horror, and the hair of the pupils' 
heads would stand on end with fright. 

Well! Day after day, when school was over, 
and the pupils gone, did Nathaniel Pipkin sit 
himself down at the front window, and while 
he feigned to be reading a book, throw side- 
long glancea over the way in search of the 
bri^t eyes of Maria Lobbs; and he hadn't 
•at there many days before the bright tjm 



appeared at an upper window, apparently 
deeply engaged in reading too. This was 
delightful, and gladdening to the heart of Na- 
thaniel Pipkin. It was something to sit there 
for hours together, and look upon that pretty 
face when the eyes were cast down ; but when 
Maria Lobbs began to raise her eyes from her 
book, and dart their rays in the direction of 
Nathaniel Pipkin, his delight and admiration 
were perfectly boundless. At last, one day 
when he knew old Lobbs was out, Nathaniel 
Pipkin had the temerity to kiss his hand to 
Maria Lobbs; and Maria Lobbs, instead of 
shutting the window and pulling down the 
blind, kissed hera to him, and smiled. Upon 
which Nathaniel Pipkin determined that, 
oome what might, he would develop the state 
of his feelings without further delay. 

A prettier foot, a gayer heart, a more dim- 
pled face, or a smarter form, never bounded so 
lightly over the earth they graced, as did those 
of Maria Lobbs, the old saddler's daughter. 
There was a roguish twinkle in her sparkling 
eyes that would have made its way to far less 
susceptible bosoms than that of Nathaniel 
Pipkin; and there was such a joyous sound in 
her merry laugh, that the sternest misanthrope 
must have smiled to bear it. Even old Lobbs 
himself, in the very height of his ferocity, 
couldn't resist the coaxing of his pretty daugh- 
ter; and when she and her cousin Kate — an 
arch, impudent-looking, bewitching little per- 
son — made a dead set upon the old man to- 
gether, as, to say the truth, they very often 
did, he could have refused them nothing, even 
had they asked for a portion of the countless 
and inexhaustible treasures which were hidden 
from the light in the iron safe. 

Nathaniel Pipkin's heart beat high within 
him when he saw this enticing little couple 
some hundred yards before him one summons 
evening, in the very field in which he had 
many a time strolled about till night-time, 
and pondered on the beauty of Maria Lobbs. 
But though he had often thought then how 
briskly he would walk up to Majria Lobbs and 
tell her of his passion, if he oonld only meet 
her, he felt now that she was unexpectedly 
before him, all the blood in his body mounting 
to his face, manifestly to the great detriment 
of his legs, which, deprived of their usual 
portion, trembled beneath him. When they 
stopped to gather a hedge-flower, or listen to 
a bird, Nathaniel Pipkin sU^ped too, and pre- 
tended to be absorbed in meditation, as indeed 
he really was ; for he was thinking what on 
earth he should ever do when they turned 
back, as they inevitably must in time, and 
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meet him faee to face. But thoagh he was 
afraid to make up to them, he coaldn't bear 
to lose sight of them; so when they walked 
faster he walked faster, when they lingered he 
lingered, and when they stopped he stopped; 
and so they might hare gone on until the 
darkness prevented them, if Kate had not 
looked slily back, and encouragingly beckoned 
Nathaniel to advance. There was something 
in Kate's manner that was not to be resisted, 
and so Nathaniel Pipkin complied with the 
invitation; and after a great deal of blushing 
on his part, and immoderate laughter on that 
of the wicked little cousin, Nathaniel Pipkin 
went down on his knees on the dewy grass, 
and declared his resolution to remain there 
for ever unless he were permitted to rise the 
accepted lover of Maria Lobbs. Upon this the 
merry laughter of Maria Lobbs rang through 
the calm evening air — without seeming to dis- 
turb it, though; it had such a pleasant sound 
— and the wicked little cousin laughed more 
immoderately than before, and Nathaniel Pip- 
kin blushed deeper than ever. At length, 
Maria Lobbs being more strenuously urged 
by the love- worn little man, turned away her 
head, and whispered her cousin to say, or at 
all events Kate did say, that she felt much 
honoured by Mr. Pipkin's addresses; that her 
hand and heart were at her father's disposal; 
but that nobody could be insensible to Mr. 
Pipkin's merits. As all this was said with 
much gravity; and as Nathaniel Pipkin walked 
home with Maria Lobbs, and struggled for a kiss 
at parting, he went to bed a happy man, and 
dreamed all night long of softening old Lobbs, 
opening the strong box, and marrying Maria. 
The next day Nathaniel Pipkin saw old 
Lobbs go out upon his old gray pony; and 
after a great many signs at the window from 
the wicked little cousin, the object and mean- 
ing of srhich he could by no means understand, 
the bony apprentice with the thin legs came 
over to say that his master wasn't coming 
home all night, and that the ladies expected 
Mr. Pipkin to tea at six o'clock precisely. 
How the lessons were got through that day, 
neither Nathaniel Pipkin nor his pnpils knew 
any more than you do;- but they were got 
through somehow, and after the boys had 
gone, Nathaniel Pipkin took till full six o'clock 
to dress himself to his satisfaction. Not that 
it took long to select the garments he should 
wear, inasmuch as he had no choice about the 
matter; but the putting of them on to the 
best advantage, and the touching of them up 
previously, was a task of no inconsiderable 
difficulty or importance. 



There was a very snng litUe party, eonsiil- 
ing of Maria Lobbs and her cousin Kate, and 
three or four romping, good-humoured, rosy- 
cheeked girls. Nathaniel Pipkin had ocular 
demonstration of the fact that the rumoars 
of old Lobbs* treasures were not exaggerated. 
There were the real solid silver tea-pot, cream- 
ewer, and sugar-basin on the table, and real 
silver spoons to stir the tea with, and real 
china cups to drink it out of, and plates of the 
same, to hold the cakes and toast in. The 
only eye-sore in the whole place was another 
cousin of Maria I^bbs', and a brother of Kate, 
whom Maria Lobbs called "Henry," and who 
seemed to keep Maria Ix>bbs all to himself up 
in one comer of the table. It's a delightful 
thing to see affection in families, but it may 
be carried Vather too far; and Nathaniel Pip- 
kin could not help thinking that Maria Lobbs 
must be very particularly fond of her relations 
if she paid as much attention to all of them as 
to this individual cousin. After tea, too, when 
the wicked little cousin proposed a game at 
blind man's buff, it somehow or other hap- 
pened that Nathaniel Pipkin was nearly al- 
ways blind, and whenever he laid his hand 
upon the male cousin, he was sure to find that 
Maria I^bbs was not far off. And though the 
wicked little cousin and the other girls pinched 
him and pulled his hair, and pushed chairs in 
his way, and all sorts of things, Maria Lobbs 
never seemed to come near him at all; and 
once — once— Nathaniel Pipkin could have 
sworn he heard the sound of a kiss, followed 
by a faint remonstrance from Maria Lobbs, 
and a half-suppressed laugh from her female 
friends. All this was odd, very odd, and there 
is no saying what Nathaniel Pipkin might or 
might not have done in consequence, if his 
thoughts had not been suddenly directed into 
a new channel. 

The circumstances which directed his 
thoughts into a new channel was a loud knock- 
ing at the street-door, and the person who 
nuide this loud knocking at the street-door was 
no other than old Lobbs himself, who had 
unexpectedly returned, and was hammering 
away like a coffin-maker: for he wanted his 
supper. The alarming intelligence was no 
sooner communicated by the bony apprentice 
with the thin legs, than the girls trip^ied up- 
stairs to Maria Lobbs' bedroom, and the male 
cousin and Nathaniel Pipkin were thrust into 
a couple of closets in the sitting-room, for 
want of any better places of concealment; and 
when Maria Lobbs and the wicked little consin 
had stewed them away, and put the room to 
rights, they <^>ened the street-door to old 
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Lobbt, wlio hftd neror left off knocking dnoe 
heftni began. 

Now it did unfortunately lu4»pen that old 
LfObbe^ being very hungry, was monttroua 
^nm. Nathaniel Pipkin could hear him 
growling away like an old mastiff with a sore 
throat; and whenever the unfortunate appren- 
tice with the thin legs came into the room, so 
surely did old Lobbs commence swearing at 
him in a most Saracenic and ferocious manner, 
though apparently with no other end or object 
than that of easing his bosom by the dischaige 
of a few superfluous oaths. At length some 
•upper, which had been warming up, was 
placed on the table, and then old Lobbe fell 
to in regular style; and having made clear 
work of it in no time, kissed his daughter, and 
demanded his pipe. 

Nature had placed Nathaniel Pipkin's knees 
in very close juxtaposition, but when he heard 
old Lobbs demand his pipe, they knocked to- 
gether as if they were going to reduce each 
other to powder; for, depending from a couple 
of hooks in the very closet in which he stood, 
was a large brown-stemmed silver-bowled pipe, 
which pipe he himself had seen in the mouth 
of old Lobbs, regularly every afternoon and 
•evening, for the last five years. The two girls 
went down-stairs for the pipe, and up-stairs 
for the pipe, and everywhere but where they 
knew the pipe was, and old Lobbs stormed 
away meanwhile in the most wonderful man- 
ner. At last he thought of the closet, and 
walked up to it. It was cf no use a little man 
like Nathaniel Pipkin pulling the door in- 
wards, when a great strong fellow like old 
Lobbs was pulling it outwards. Old Lobba 
gave it one tug, and open it flew, disclosing 
Nathaniel Pipkin standing bolt upright in- 
side, and shaking with apprehension from head 
to foot Bless us! what an appalling look old 
Lobba gave him, as he dragged him out by the 
collar, and held him at arm's length. 

"Why, what the devU do you want hero?" 
said old Lobbs, in a fearful voice. 

Nathaniel Pipkin could make no reply, so 
«ld Lobbs shook him backwards and fonmds 
for two or three minutes, by way of arranging 
his ideas for him. 

" What do you want hero?" roared Lobbs; <' I 
suppose yotf have come after my daughter, now?" 

Old Lobbs meroly said this as a sneer; for 
he did not believe that mortal presumption 
could have carried Nathaniel Pipkin so far. 
What was his indignation when that poor man 
replied— 

"Tes, I did, Mr. Lobbs. I did oome after 
your daughter. I love her, Mr. Lobbs." 



•'Why, yon snivelling, wry-fteed, puny Til- 
lain I" gaqied old Lobbs, paralysed by the 
atroeious confession; "what do you mean by 
that? Saj this to my face! Damme, 111 
throttle you!" 

It is by no means improbable that old Lobbs 
would have carried this threat into execution 
in the excess of his rage, if his arm had not 
been stayed by a very unexpected appari- 
tion, to wit, the male cousin, who, stepping 
out of his doeet, and walking up to old Lobbs, 
said-- 

" I cannot allow this harmless person, sir, 
who has been asked hero in some girlish frolic, 
to take upon himself, in a very noble manner, 
the fault (if fault it is) which I am guilty of, 
and am ready to avow. / love your daughter, 
sir; and / am hero for the purpose of meeting 
her." 

Old Lobbs opened his eyes very wide at this, 
but not wider than Nathaniel Pipkin. 

"You did?" said Lobbe, at last finding 
breath to speak. 

"I did." 

"And I forbade you this house long ago." 

"You did, or I should not have been hero, 
clandestinely, to-night." 

I am sorry to record it of old Lobbs, but I 
think he would have struck the cousin if his 
protty daughter, with her bright eyes swim- 
ming in tears, had not dung to his arm. 

"Don't stop him, Maria," said the young 
man; "if he h|M the will to strike me, let 
him. I would not hurt a hair of his gray head 
for the riches of the world." 

The old man cast down his eyes at this re- 
proof, and they met those of his daughter. I 
have hinted once or twice beforo that they wero 
very bright eyes, and though they were tearful 
now, their influence was by no means lessened. 
Old Lobbs turned his head away as if to avoid 
being persuaded by them, when, as fortune 
would have it, he encountered the face of the 
wicked little cousin, who, half afraid for her 
brother, and half laughing at Nathaniel Pip- 
kin, presented as bewitching an expresdon 
of countenance, with a touch of shyness in it 
too, as any man, old or young, need look 
upon. She drew her arm coaxingly through 
the old man's, and whispered something 
in his ear; and do what he would, old Lobbs 
couldn't help breaking out into a smile, 
while a tear stole down his cheek at the same 
time. 

Five minutes after this the girls wero brought 
down from the bedroom wi^ a great deal of 
giggling and modesty; and while the young 
people wero making themselves perfectly happy» 
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old Lobb* got down the pipa, tnd gmokod it; 
and it WW k rantrkkblt circDiiutfttice mboot 
that puiicnUr pips of tobacco, that it waa the 
moat soothing and delightful one he erer 
amoked. 

Nathaniel Pipkin thought it beet to keep 
his own eounael, and b; ao doing gndoall; 
row into high faroar with old Lobba, who 
taagbt him (o tmoke in time; and the; uaed 
to git out in the garden on the fine evenioga 
formaDj jean aftenrarda, amoking and drink- 
ing in great statA. He Boon recovered the 
effecla of hia atlaclimeDt, for we find his name 
in the parish n^later aa a witneaa to the mar- 
riage of Haiia Labbe to her cooun; and it 
alao appeare, by reference to other doeumenta, 
that on the night of the wedding he was incar- 
cerated in the Tillage cage for having, In a 
ata te of extreme intoxication, committed so ndr; 
uceuM in the itreets, in all of which lie was 
aided and abett«d b; the bony apprentice with 



1 brlDt frvb iluwni ftir tha tUntliif & 

I bar ILfiht ihada for (Iw I«aw vhoi la 

In Uisir DooD day dnuu. 
From mj witip an ihaku tim dtm tha 



WUIM h* ia dlMMnt iB ta 



I^aps DO tin bask tt mj lailliif nol 
Ai OD tlM Ji( uf a Boqataln oi^ 



And tha crlmaon pall of ara nuj Ul 

Fmo tba dapth ot bia.Ten titan. 
With mttp fcldm I >— t ea mfM alir « 




Thai 



I wlald tha Hail at tba luUnt hall. 




Wtalah onl; ttia anfeb baai, 
Hif baTa brnkaa tba woof of ta; tauVa thin root 

Tb( >tan pMp bshind bar and paar. 
And I lBD(h b> laa tbm wUri and >aa, 

Uka a iwarm of (oldan ban, 
Whaa I wMm tha rant in my wlnd-biillt UBt, 

TUI Uw odm rlien. iakaa. and aaaa. 
Llh* nriia of tba akj tallan thmih DM OD hi|h, 

Ara eaufa parad with tha nwoa wd tbaaa. 



And tba nwoii'I wltb a ibdla of paarl ; 

Tha Tolauuta an dim, and Uw atan raal and a 

Wbao tba wblrlwbidi mj bannai imfnL 

Piun «apa le lap*, with > biU(a-Uk* ibapa^ 

Habbaam-pmcf, I bang Ilka ■ zvof— 

Tha triompbat aioh thfonfh which I manh. 






'nm i|Aara-flia abora i' 



Thifl pilot la fnldinc ia<^ 
Lorad br tha Inn of Uui gaoU thai u 

In thedapthi of tba pnqdaatK; 
Onr UK rilla. ud tba sr 



I I dunca. bnt 1 otnaot dia. 
Tor aft« tba rain, wbtn with B*»t a ■ 
Tha paTUloa of haa^an i> b*n, 

Bnlld np tha Una dooH of air, 
I dlKtb laOfb at mj own oanoUph, 

And oBt o< tba cBTdni af rals, 
IiUca a ahUd ban tba woBb, Ufca a ihiiat 
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ON THE ART OP LIVING WITH 
OTHERa 

[Sir Arthur Halpt, K.O.B., bom about 1817 ; diod 
in London, 7th lUreh, 1876. Ednoatod at Trinitj 
Oolkfa^ Cambridfo^ whore he took tbo Qsaal deg r ea a . 
Pawing through Tarioot narBtaiyiihips and other oAoaa, 
he became clerk to the priry oooncU in 1859. He 
was knighted in 1872 hj hn M^eety,— a rery widely 
appieeiated recognition of his genius and ikithftd aer> 
▼ice to the stat* Hia woite are: TkoughU in tkt 
CliOider and the Crowd: B$»aj^ writtm in tki Inter' 
mii of ButUuMt; King Benrp 11,, an historical drama; 
Cedkerim DOv^lat, a tragedy ; J%e Ciainu of labour: 
Fritnd t in Oomteil, a Series of Beadinga and Dia- 
thareon. The friends are Milverton and Elks- 
and their <dd tntor, Dnnsford. MilTerton 
essiys which he read to his IHends, and the 
three diemseei the Tarioos principles and topics sog- 
g es t ed by each essay. We quote one of the essaya. 
Bsaids s the fDregoIng, Sir Arthur Helps wrote : Crai- 
jMuiioM ^ mf SoUiwU: Oonqutron tf the New World 
and tktir Bondtmen: Hidiorjf of <A< BpaxdA Omqued 
of Awteriea: The Ufa tif Piaoiro; Cnsimtr Jforcmma; 
Avsfa, or Short Baays and Aphorisms; Comwr- 
ooAam» on War and OenenU CuUurt: Ufit of Ber- 
namdo Cortee, and (Ac Conqtmt of Mexico: Tkomffkli 
npon Q o wermmn t ; Ao. Buskin says :" A true thinker 
who has practical purpose in his thinking, and is 
sinesre^ as Plato, or Carlyle, or Helpe, becomes in 
eome sort a seer, and must bo always id iniaite use 
to hia gaMntion.'l 

Tlie niad for war; the Odywey for wander* 
ing; bat where ia the great domestic epic? 
Tet it ie hot commoDplaoe to say thai passions 
may rage round a tea-table which would not 
have ndsbeoome men dashing at one another 
in war-chariots; and evolutions of patience and 
temper are performed at the fireside worthy 
to be compared with the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Men hare worshipped some fan- 
tastic being for liring alone in a wilderness; 
but social martyrdoms place no saints upon 
the calendar. 

We may blind ourselves to it if we like, but 
the hatreds and disgusts that there are behind 
friendship, relationship, senrice, and, indeed, 
proximity of all kinds, is one of the darkest 
spots upon earth. The various relations of 
life which bring people together cannot, as we 
know, be perfectly fulfilled except in a state 
where there will, perhaps, be no occasion for 
any of them. It is no harm, however, to en- 
deavour to see whether there are any methods 
which may make these relations in the least 
degree more harmonious now. 

In the first place, if people are to live hap- 
pily together, they must not fancy, because 
ih^ are thrown together now, that all their 



lives have been exactly similar up to the pre- 
sent time, that they started exactly alike, and 
that they are to be for the future of the same 
mind. A thorough conviction of the difference 
of men is the great thing to be assured of in 
social knowledge: it is to life what Newton's 
law is to astronomy. Sometimes men have a 
knowledge of it with regard to the world in 
general : they do not expect the outer world to 
agree with them in all points, but are vexed 
at not being able to drive their own tastes 
and opinions into those they live with. Diver- 
sities distress them. They will not see that 
there are many forms of virtue and wisdom. 
Tet we might as well say, "Why all these 
stars; why this difference; why not aU one 
star?" 

Many of the rules for people living together 
in peace follow from the above. For instance, 
not to interfere unreasonably with others, not 
to ridicule their tastes, not to question and re- 
question their resolves, not to indulge in per- 
petual comment on their proceedings, and to 
delight in their having other pursuits than 
ours, are all based upon a thorough perception 
of the simple fact that they are not we. 

Another rule for living happily with others 
is to avoid having stock subjects of disputation. 
It mostly happens, when people live much 
together, that they come to have certain set 
topics, around which, from frequent dispute, 
there is such a growth of angry words, mor- 
tified vanity, and the like, that the original 
subject of difference becomes a standing sub- 
ject for quarrel; and there is a tendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it 

Again, if people wish to live well together, 
they must not hold too much to logic, and sup- 
pose that everything is to be settled by suf- 
ficient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly 
with regard to married people when he said — 
" Wretched would be the pair above all names 
of wretchedness who should be doomed to ai^ust 
by reason every morning all the minute detail 
of a domestic day." But the application 
should be much more general than he made 
it There is no time for such reasonings, 
and nothing that is worth them. And when 
we recollect how two lawyers or two poli- 
ticians can go on contending, and that there 
is no end of one-sided reasoning on any Sub- 
ject, we shall not be sure that such conten- 
tion is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at 
good temper. 

If you would be loved as a companion, avoid 
unnecessary criticism upon those with whom 
you live. The number of people who have 
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taken <mt Judges' patents for themseWes is 
very large in any society. Now it would be 
hani for a man to lire with another who was 
always criticizing his actions, eren if it were 
kindly and just criticism. It would be like 
living between the glasses of a microscope. 
But these self-elected judges, like their proto- 
types, are very apt to have the persons they 
judge brought before them in the guise of 
culprits. 

One of the most provoking forms of the cri- 
ticism above alluded to, is that which may be 
called criticism over the shoulder. ** Had I 
been consulted," " Had you listened to me," 
" But you always will,*' and such short scraps 
of sentences, may remind many of us of dis- 
sertations which we have suffered and inflicted, 
and of which we cannot call to mind any 
soothing effect 

Another rule is not to let familiarity swallow 
up all courtesy. Many of us have a habit of 
saying to those with whom we live such things 
as we say about strangers behind their backs. 
There is no place, however, where real polite- 
ness is of more value than where we mostly 
think it would be superfluous. You may say 
more truth, or rather speak out more plainly, 
to your associates, but not lees conrteously, 
than you do to strangers. 

Again, we must not expect more from the 
society of our friends and companions than it 
can g^ve, and especially must not expect con- 
txmry things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk 
of travelling over other minds (mind being, 
for what we know, infinite); but still we be- 
come familiar with the upper views, tastes, 
and tempers of our associates. And it is 
hardly in man to estimate justly what is fa- 
miliar to him. In travelling along at night, 
as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse into cheer- 
ful-looking rooms with light blazing in them, 
and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the 
inmates must be. Yet there is heaven and 
hell in those rooms — the same heaven and 
hell that we have known in others. 

There are two great cUsses of promoters of 
social happiness — cheerful people, and people 
who have some reticence. The latter are more 
secure benefits to society even than the former. 
They are non-conductors of all the heats and 
animflsities around them. To have peace in 
a house, or a family, or any social circle, the 
members of it must beware of passing on hasty 
and uncharitable speeches, which, the whole 
of the context seldom being told, is often not 
conveying, but creating mischief. They must 
be very good people to avoid doing this; for 
lei human nature say what it will, it likes 



sometimes to look on at a quarrel; and that 
not altogether from ill-nature, but from a love 
of excitement — for the same reason that 
Charles II. liked to attend the debates in 
the Lords, because they were "as good as a 
play." 

We come now to the consideration of temper, 
which might have been expected to be treated 
first. But to cut off the means and causes of 
bad temper is, perhaps, of as much importance 
as any direct dealing with the temper itself. 
Besides it is probable that in small social cir- 
cles there is more suffering from unkindness 
than ill temper. Anger is a thing that those 
who live under us suffer more from than those 
who live with us. But all the forms of ill- 
humour and sour -sensitiveness, which espe- 
cially belong to equal intimacy (though indeed 
they are common to all), are best to be met by 
impassiveness. When two sensitive persons 
are shut up together, they go on vexing each 
other with a reproductive irritability. But 
sensitive and hani people get on well together. 
The supply of temper is not altogether out of 
the usual laws of supply and demand. 

Intimate friends and relations should be 
careful when they go out into the world to- 
gether, or admit others to their own circle, 
that they do not make a bad use of the know- 
ledge which they have gained of each other 
by their intimacy. Nothing is more common 
than this, and did it not mostly proceed from 
mere carelessness, it would be superlatively 
ungenerous. You seldom need wait for the 
written life of a man to hear about his weak- 
nesses, or what are supposed to be such, if you 
know his intimate friends, or meet him in 
company with them. 

Lastly: in conciliating those we live with, 
it is most surely done, not by consulting their 
interests, nor by giving way to their opinions, 
so much as by not offending their tastes. The 
most refined part of us lies in this region of 
taste, which is perhaps a result of our whole 
being rather than a part of our nature, and at 
any rate is the region of our most subtle sym- 
pathies and antipathies. 

It may be said that if the great principles 
of Christianity were attended to, all such rules, 
suggestions, and observations as the above 
would be needless. True enough! Great prin- 
ciples are at the bottom of all things; but to 
apply them to daily life, many little rules, 
precautions, and insights are needed. Such 
things hold a middle place between real life 
and principles, as form does between matter 
and spirit, moulding the one and expressing 
the other. 
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"Good !" sais I ; "now that's a wrinkle on 
my horn. I daresay a water-glass is a common 
thing, bnt I never heard of it afoi^ Might it 
be yonr invention, for it is an excellent one?" 

He looked up suspicions like. 

"Never heard of a water-glass?" he said, 
■lowly. " May I ask what your name mought 
be?" 

"Sartainly," sais I, "friend; yon answered 
me my question civilly, and I will answer 
yours. Fm Sam Slick," sais I, "at least 
what's left of me." 

"Sam Slick, the Clockmaker?" sais he. 

"The same," said I. "And never heard of 
a water~flrlass ? " 

"Never!"*"Mr. Slick," said he, "Fm not 
so simple as you take me to be. Ton can't 
come over me that way, but you are welcome 
to that rise, anyhow. I wish you good 



momin'." 



Now that's human natur' all over. A man 
is never oHonished or cufiamed that he dorCt 
know what another does; hut ht is surprised 
at the gross ignorance of the other in not 
knawin* wfuU he does. But to return. If 
instead of the water-glass (which I vow to man 
I never heard of before that day), if we had a 
breast-glass to look into the heart, and read 
what is wrote, and see what is passin' there, a 
great part of the saints — them that don't know 
music or paintin* and call it a waste of precious 
time, and can't dance and call it wicked, and 
won't go to parties, because they are so stupid 
no one will talk to them, and call it sinful — a 
great lot of the saints would pass over to the 
sinners. Well, the sinners must be added to the 
fools, and it swells their numbers up consider- 
able, for a feller must be a fool to be a sinner 
at all, seein' that the way of the transgressors 
is hard. 

Of the little band of rael salts of saints, a 
considerable some must be added to the fools' 
ranks too, for it ain't every pious man that's 
wise, though he may have sense enough to be 
good. After this deduction, the census of 
them that's left will show a small table, that's 
a fact. When the devoted city was to be de- 
stroyed, Abraham begged it off for fifty right- 
eons men. And then for forty-five, and finally 
for ten ; but arter all, only Ix>t, his wife, and 
two daughters was saved, and that was more 
from marcy than their desarts, for they wam't 
no great shakes arter all. Yes, the breast glass 
would work wonders, but I don't think it 
would be overly safe for a man to invent it; 
he'd find himself, I reckon, some odd night a 
plagoey sight nearer the top of a lamp-post, 
and further from the ground than was agree- 
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able; and wouldn't the hypocrites pretend to 
lament him, and say he was a dreadful loss to 
mankind? That being the state of the cas^ 
the great bulk of humans may be classed as 
fools and knaves. The last are the thrashers 
and sword-fishes, and grampuses and sharks of 
the sea of life ; and the other the great shoal 
of common fish of different sorts, that seem 
made a-purpose to feed these hungry onmarci- 
ful critters that take 'em in by the dozen at one 
swoop, and open their mouths wide, and dart 
on for another meal. 

Them's the boys that don't know what dys- 
pepsy is. Considerable knowin' in the way 
of eatin', too, takin' an appetizer of sardines 
in the momin' afore breakfastin' on macarel^ 
and havin* lobster sauce with their cod-fish to 
dinner, and a barrel of anchovies to digest a 
little light supper of a boat-load of haddock, 
halibut, and flat-fish. Tes, yes! the bulk of 
mankind is knaves and fools ; religious knaves, 
political knaves, legal knaves, quack knaves, 
trading knaves, and sarvent knaves; knaves 
of all kinds and degrees, from officers with 
gold epaulettes on their shoulders, who some- 
times condescend to relieve (as they call it) a 
fool of his money at cards^ down to thimble- 
rigging at a fair. 

The whole continent of America, from one 
end of it to the other, is overrun with political 
knaves and quack knaves. They are the great- 
est pests we have. One undertakes to improve 
the constitution of the country, and the other 
the constitution of the body, and their ever- 
lastin' tinkerin' iigures both. How in natui^ 
folks can be so taken in, I don't know. Of all 
knaves, I consider them two the most danger- 
ous, for both deal in pysinous deadly medicines. 
One pysons people's minds, and the other their 
bodies. One unsettles their heads, and the 
other their stomachs, and 1 do believe in my 
heart and soul that's the cause we Yankees 
look 80 thin, hollow in the cheeks, narrow in 
the chest, and gander-waisted. We boast of 
being the happiest people in the world. The 
President tells the Congress that lockrum every 
year, and every year the Congress sais, **Tho* 
there ain't much truth in you, old slippiry-go- 
easy, at no time, (haCs no lie, at any rate."' 
Every young lady sais, " I g^ess that's a fact." 
And every boy that's coaxed a little hair to 
grow on his upper lip, puts his arm round his 
gall's waist, and sais, "That's as true as rates, 
we are happy, and if you would only name the 
day, we shall be still happier." Well, this is 
all fine talk ; but what is bein' a happy people? 
Let's see, for hang me if I think we are a happy 
people. 

122 
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When I was a boy to nigfat-achool with my 
poor dear old friend, the minister, and arter- 
wardB in life as his companion, he was for 
everlastingly correctin' me aboat words that I 
used wrong, so one day, having been down to 
the sale of the effects of the great Revolution- 
ary General, Zaddoc Seth, of Holmes' Hole, 
what does he do but buy a Johnson's Dictionary 
for me in two volumes, each as big as a clock, 
and a little grain heavier than my wooden ones. 
"Now," sais he, "do look out words, Sam, so 
as to know what you are a- talking about" 

One day, I recollect it as well as if it was 
yesterday — and if I loved a man on earth, it 
was that man — I told him if I could only go 
to the Thanksgiving Ball, I should be quite 
happy. 

"Happy !" said he, "what's that?" 

"Why happy," sais I, "is — bein' happy, to 
be sure. 

"Why that's of course," saU he, "a dolUr 
is a dollar, but that don't inform me what a 
dollar represents. I told you you used words 
half the time you didn't understand the meanin' 
of." 

"But I do," sais I ; " happy means being so 
glad, your heart is ready to jump out of its 
jacket for joy." 

"Yes — yes," sais he; "and I suppose if it 
never jumped back again, you would be un- 
happy for all the rest of your life. I see you 
have a very clear conception of what 'happy' 
means. Now look it out ; let us see what the 
great and good Dr. Johnson says." 

" He saU it is a state where the desires are 
satisfied — lucky — ^ready. " 

"Now," said he, "at most, as it applies to 
you, if you get leave to go to the ball, and you 
may go, for 1 approbate all innocent amusements 
for young people, you would be only lucky: 
and in a state where one desire is satisfied. It 
appears to me," said he, — and he put one 1^ 
over the other, and laid his head a little back, 
as if he was a-goin' to lay down the law, — 
"that that eminent man has omitted another 
sense in which that word is properly used, 
namely, a state of joyfulness — light-hearted- 
ness — merriment, but we won't Btop to inquire 
into that. It is a great presumption for the 
likes of me to attempt to criticize Dr. John- 
son." 

Poor dear old soul, he was a wiser and a 
modester man than ever the old doctor was. 
Pact is, old dictionary was very fond of plajrin' 
first fiddle wherever he was. ThunderirC long 
tootxls amt wUdom, and stoppin* a eriUer*a 
moiUh u mare apt to improve his vmtd than 
his onder8tandin\ 
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Tou may go to the ball," said he ; " and 
I hope you may be happy in the last sense I 
have given it." 

"Thank you, sir," said I, and off I cuts hot 
foot, when he called me back ; I had a great 
mind to pretend not to hear him, for 1 was 
afraid he was a-goin' to renig — . 

"Sam," said he, and he held out his hand 
and took mine, and looked very seriously at 
me; "Sam, my son," said he, "now that I 
have granted you permission to go, there is one 
thing I want you to promise me. I think 
myself you will do it without any promise, but 
I should like to have your word." 

" I will observe any direction you may give 
me, sir," said I. 

"Sam," said he, and his face grew so long 
and blank, I hardly knew what was a-comin' 
next,— "Sam," said he, "don't let your heart 
jump out of its jacket ; " and he laid back in 
his chair, and laughed like anythin', in fact I 
could not help langhin' myself to find it all 
eend in a joke. 

Presently he let go my hand, took both hisn, 
and wiped his eyes, for tears of fun were in 
'em. 

"Minister," sais I, "will you let me just 
say a word?" 

"Yes," sais he. 

"Well, according to Dr. Johnson's third 
sense, that was a happy thought, for it was 
'ready.**' 

"Well, I won't say It wam't" said he; 
" and, Sam, in that sense you are likely to be 
a happy man all your life, for you are always 
' ready; ' take care you ain't too sharp." 

But to get back, for I go round about some- 
times. Tho' Daniel Webster said I was like a 
good sportin'-dog, if I did beat round the bush, 
I always put up the birds. What is a happy 
people? If havin' enough to eat and drhik, 
with rather a short, just a little mite and mor- 
sel too short an allowance of time to swaller it, 
is bein' happy, then we are so beyond all doubt. 
If livin' in a free country like Maine, where 
you are compelled to drink stagnant swamp - 
water, but can eat opium like a Chinese, if you 
choose, is bein' happy, then we are a happy 
people. 

Just walk thro' the happy streets of our happy 
villages, and look at the men — all busy — in a 
hurry, thoughtful, anxious, full of business, toil- 
in' from day-dawn to night — look at the women, 
the dear critters, a little, just a little care- 
worn, time-worn, climate-worn, pretty as angels, 
but not quite so merry. Follow them in the 
evening, and see where them crowds are going 
to ; why to hear abolition lectures, while their 
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own free niggers are starvin*, and are taaght 
that Btealin' is easier than workin*. What the 
plague have they to do with the affairs of the 
Boath ? Or to hold communion with evil spirits 
bj means of biology, for the deuce a thing else 
is that or mesmeric tricks either? Or going to 
hear a feller rave at a protracted meetin' for 
the twelfth night, to convince them how happy 
they ought to be, as more than half of them, 
at least, are to be damned to a dead sartainty? 
Or hear a mannish, raw-boned-looking old 
maid, lecture on the rights of woman ; and call 
on them to emancipate themselves from the 
bondage imposed on them, of wearing petticoats 
below their knees? If women are equal to 
men, why shouldn't their dress be equal? 
What right has a feller to wear a kilt only as far 
as his knee, and compel his slave of a wife to 
wear hem down to her ankle? Draw your 
■cissors, galls, in this high cause ; cut, rip, and 
tear away, and make sJu>rt work of it. Rend 
your garments, and Heaven will bless them 
that's ' In-kneed. ' Well, if this is bein' happy, 
we are a happy people. 

Folks must be more cheerful and light- 
hearted than we be to be happy. They must 
laugh more. Oh! I like to hear a good jolly 
laugh, a regelar nigger larf — yagh! yagh! 
jagh! My brother, the doctor, who has an 
immense practice among the ladies, told me a 
rery odd story about this. 

Sais he, '* Sam, cheerfulness is health, and 
health is happiness, as near as two things, not 
exactly identical, can be alike. 1 '11 tell you the 
lecretofmy practice among the ladies. Cheerful- 
ness appears to be the proper remedy, and it is in 
most cases. I extort a promise of inviolable 
secrecy from the patient, and secure the door, 
for I don't want my prescription to be known; 
then I bid her take off* her shoes, and lie down 
on the sofa, and then 1 tickle her feet to make 
her laugh (for some folks are so stupid, all the 
good stories in the world wouldn't make them 
laogh), a good, joyous laugh, not too long, for 
that is exhaustin', and this repeated two or 
three times a day, with proper regimen, effects 
the cure." 

Yes, cheerfulness is health, the opposite, 
melancholy, is disease. I defy any people to 
be happy, when they hear nothin' from mom- 
in' till night, when business is over, but politics 
and pills, representatives and lotions. 

When I was at Goshen the other day, I asked 
Dr. Carrot how many doctors there were in the 
town. 

"One and three-quarters," said he, very 
grarely. 

Well, knowing how doctom quarrel, and 



undervalue each other in small places, I could 
hardly help laughing at the decidedly dispar- 
aging way he spoke of Dr. Parsnip, his rival, 
especially as there was something rather new 
in it. 

" Three-quarters of a medical man! " sais I, 
** I suppose you mean your friend has not a 
regular-built education, and don't deserve the 
name of a doctor." 

"Oh no! sir," said he, " I would not speak 
of any practitioner, however ignorant, in that 
way. What I mean is just this: Goshen would 
maintain two doctors; but quack medicines, 
which are sold at all the shops, take about 
three-quarters of the support that would other- 
wise be contributed to another medical man." 

Good, sais I to myself. A doctor and three- 
quarters! Come, I won't forget that, and here 
it is. 

Happy! If Dr. Johnson is right, then I am 
right He says happiness means a state where 
all our desires are satisfied. Well now, none 
of our desires are satisfied. We are told the 
afiTairs of the nation are badly managed, and I 
believe they be : politicians have mainly done 
that. We are told our insides are wrong, and 
I believe they be; quack doctors and their 
medicines have mainly done that Happy! 
How the plague can we be happy, with our 
heads unsettled by politics, and our stomachs 
by medicines. It can't be; it ain't in natur', 
it's onpossible. If I was wrong, as a boy, in 
my ideas of happiness, men are only full-grown 
boys, and are just as wrong as I was. 

I ask again. What is happiness? It ain't 
bein' idle, that's a fact — no idle man or woman 
ever was happy, since the world began. Eve 
was idle, and that's the way she got tempted, 
poor critter; employment gives both appetite 
and digestion. Dvty makes pUagure doubly 
noeet by contrasL When the harness is off*, if 
the work ain't too hard, a critter likes to kick 
up his heels. When pteamre is the business of 
l{jfe U ceases to be pleasure; and when it's all 
laJbovr and no play, work, like an onstuffed 
saddle, aUs into the very bone. Neither Inltour 
nor idleness has a road thai leads to happiness, 
one ha* no room for tJie heart and the other 
corrupts it. Hard work is the best of the two, 
for that has, at all events, sound sleep — the other 
has restless pillows and onrefreMhin' slumbers — 
one is a misfortune, the other is a curse; and 
money ain't happiness, that's as clear as mud. 

There was a feller to Slickville once called 
Dotey Conky, and he sartainly did look 
dotey like lumber that ain't squared down 
enough to cut the sap oflf. He was always 
a-wishing. I used to call him Wlshey Washey 
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Dotcy. "Sam," he nsed to aay, "I wish I 
was rich." 

" So do I/' I used to say. 

'' If I had fifty thoasand dollars/' he said, 
" I woaldn't call the President my cousin." 

** Well," sais I, '' I can do that now, poor 
as I be; he is no coasin of mine, and if he was 
he'd be no credit, for he is no great shakes. 
Gentlemen now don't set up for that office; 
they can't live on it. " 

"Oh, I don't mean that," he said, "bat 
fifty thousand dollars, Sam, only think of that; 
ain't it a great sum, that; it's all I should ask 
in this world of providence; if I had that, I 
should be the happiest man that ever was." 

" Dotey," sais I, " would it cure you of the 
colic? you know how you suflTer from that." 

"Phoo,"sai8he. 

" Well, what would yon do with it?" sais I. 

" I would go and travel," sais he, "and get 
into society and see the world." 

" Would it educate you, Dotey; at your age 
give you French and German, Latin and Greek, 
and soon." 

"Hire it, Sam," sais he, touching his nose 
with his fore-finger. 

"And manners," sais I, "could you hire 
that? I will tell you what it would do for 
ycra. You could g^t drunk every night if you 
liked, surround yourself with spongers, horse 
jockies, and foreign counts, and go to the devil 
by railroad instead of a one-horse shay." 

Well, as luck would have it, he drew a prize 
in the lottery at New Orleens of Just that sum, 
and in nine months he was cleaned out, and 
sent to the asylum. It tain't cash, then, that 
gains it; that's as plain as preaching. What 
is it then that confers it? 

"A rope," said Blowhard, as we reached 
the side of the NanUuhet, " in with your oars, 
my men. Now, Mr. Slick, let's take a dose 
of SaraaparUly PiU$." 



1 see the deep's nntrampled floor 

With green and purple sea- weeds strewn t 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

like light dissolved, in star-showers thrown* 

I sit upon the sands alone. 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 

Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, — 
How sweet, did any heart now share in mj 
emotion ! 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health. 
Nor peace within nor calm around ; 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth. 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crown'd; 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; — 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure* 

Tet now despair itself is mild, 
Ev*n as the winds and waters are ; 

I oould lie down like a tired child. 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, — 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o*er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold. 

As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which ray lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan. 

They might lament, — for I am one 
Whom men love not, and yet regret; 

Unlike this day, which, when the son 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoy'd, like joy in memoiy 
yet. 



STANZAS 

WBITTIN IN DEJICnON, KEAB NAFLBS. 
BT P. B. 8HELLKT. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright ; 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent might ; 

The breath of the moist earth is light 
Aroimd its unexpanded buds ; 

like many a voice of one delist, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The city's voice itself, is soft like Solitude's. 
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Man iB a torch borne in the wind; a dream 

But of a shadow, •umm'd with all hie rafastanoe ; 

And aa great eeamen, uaiug all their wealth 

And ekilla in Neptune'* deep inviaihle paths. 

In tall ihips richly built and ribb'd with brus. 

To put a girdle round about the world; 

When they hare done it (coming near their haTeaV 

Are fkin to give a warning-piece, and call 

A poor stayed fisherman, that nerer pass'd 

His country's sight, to wail and guide them in : 

So, when we wander fiarthest through the waree 

Of glassy c(loiy, and the gulih of state, 

Topp'd with all titles, spreading all oar rsachea. 

As if each private arm would sphere the earth. 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort. 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safost port. 

OEOBOE CHAPMAXr 
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THETIOKR'S GATE. 
AX AomrruBE amovo ths quito mouktains. 

On learing the Indian village, we continued 
to wind roand ChimborasBo's wide base; but 
its mow-crowned head no longer shone above 
OS in clear brilliancy, for a dense fog was 
gathering gradually around it. Our guides 
looked anxiously towards it, and announced 
their apprehensions of a violent stonn. We 
soon found that their fears were well-founded. 
The fog rapidly covered and obscured the 
whole of the mountain; the atmosphere was 
suffocating, and yet so humid that the steel 
work of our watches was covered with rust, 
and the watches stopped. The river beside 
which we were travelling rushed down with 
still greater impetuosity ; and from the clefts 
of the rocks which lay on the left of our path, 
were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, that 
bore the roots of trees, and innumerable ser- 
pents along with them. These rivulets often 
came down so suddenly and violently that we 
had great difficulty in preserving our footing. 
The thunder at length began to roll, and re- 
sounded through the mountainous passes with 
the most terrific grandeur. Then came the 
Tivid lightning,— flash following flash — above, 
around, beneath, — everywhere a sea of fire. 
We sought a momentary shelter in a cleft of 
the rocks, whilst one of our guides hastened 
forward to seek a more secure asylum. In a 
short time he returned, and informed us that 
he had discovered a spacious cavern, which 
would afford us sufficient protection from the 
elements. We proceeded thither immediately, 
and with great difficulty at last got into it. 

-The noise and raging of the storm continued 
with so much violence, that we could not hear 
the sound of our own voices. I had placed 
myself near the entrance of the cave, and 
could observe, through the opening, which was 
straight and narrow, the singular scene with- 
out. The highest cedar trees were struck down, 
or bent like reeds; monkeys and parrots lay 
strewed upon the ground, killed by the falling 
branches ; the water had collected in the path 
we had just passed, and hurried along it like 
a mountain stream. From everything I saw 
I thought it extremely probable that we should 
be obliged to psss some days in this cavern. 
When the storm, however, had somewhat 
abated, our guides ventured out in order to 
ascertain if it were possible to continue our 
Journey. The cave in which we had taken 



refuge was so extemely dark, that if we moved 
a few paces from the entrance, we could not 
see an inch before us ; and we were debating 
as to the propriety of leaving it even before the 
Indians came back, when we suddenly heard 
a singular groaning or growling in the further 
end of the cavern, which instantly fixed all 
our attention. Wiuirton and myself listened 
anxiously, but our daring and inconsiderate 
young friend Lincoln, together with my hunts- 
man, crept about upon their hands and knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from 
whence the sound proceeded. They had not 
advanced far into the cavern before we heard 
them utter an exclamation of surprise; and 
they returned to us, each carrying in his arms 
an animal singularly marked, and about the 
size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and 
power, and furnished with immense fangs. 
The eyes were of a green colour; strong cUws 
were upon their feet ; and a blood- red tongue 
hung out of their mouths. VTharton had 
scarcely glanced at them when he exclaimed 
in consternation, "Good God! we have come 

into the den of a ." He was interrupted 

by a fearful cry of dismay from our guides, who 
came rushing precipitately towards us, calling 
out, "A tiger ! a tiger ! " and at the same time, 
with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed up 
a cedar tree which stood at the entrance of the 
cave, and hid themselves among the branchet<. . 
After the first sensation of horror and sur- 
prise, which rendered me motionless for a 
moment, had subsided, I grasped my fire- arms. 
Wharton had already regained his composure 
and self-possession ; and he called to us to assist 
him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone which fortunately 
lay near it. The sense of approaching danger 
augmented our strength ; for we now distinctly 
heard the growl of the ferocious animal, and 
we were lost beyond redemption if it reached 
the entrance before we could g^t it clo6e<l. 
Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the 
tiger bounding towards the spot, and stooping 
in order to creep into his den by th^|^narrow 
opening. At this fearful moment, our exer- 
tions were successful, and the great stone kept 
the wild beast at bsy. There was a small 
open space, however, left between the top of 
the entrance and the stone, through which wo 
could see the head of the animal, illuminated by 
its glowing eyes, which it rolled, glaring with 
fury upon us. Its frightful roaring too, pene- 
trated to the depths of the cavern, and wai 
answered by the hoarse growling of the cul)s, 
which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from 
theuL Our ferocious enemy attempted first to 
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remove the stone with his powerful claws, and 
then to push it with his head from its place ; 
and these efforts, proving abortive, served only 
to increase his wrath. He uttered a tremen- 
dous, heart-piercing howl, and his flaming eyes 
darted light into the darkness of our retreat. 

"Now is the time to fii-e at him," said 
Wharton, with his usual calmness; "aim at 
bis eyes ; the ball will go through his brain, and 
we shall then have a chance to get rid of him." 

Frank seized hi^ double-barrelled gun, and 
Lincoln his pistols. The former placed the 
muzzlt within a few inches of the tig^r, and 
Lincoln did the same. At Wharton's com- 
mand, they both drew their triggei-s at the 
^me moment; but no shot followed. The 
tiger, who seemed aware that the flash indica- 
ted an attack upon him, sprang growling from 
the entrance; but feeling himself unhurt, 
immediately turned back again, and stationed 
himself in his former place. The powder in 
both pieces was wet ; they therefore proceeded 
to draw the useless loading, whilst Wharton 
and myself hastened to seek our powder flask. 
It was so extremely dark, that we were obliged 
to grope about the cave; and at last, coming 
in contact with the cubs, we heard a rustling 
noise, as if they were playing with some metal 
substance, which we soon discovered was the 
canister we were looking for. Most unfortu- 
nately, however, the animals had pushed off the 
lid with their claws, and the powder had been 
strewed over the damp earth, and rendered 
entirely useless. This horrible discovery 
excited the greatest consternation. 

"All is now over," said Wharton; "we 
have only now to choose whether we shall 
die of hunger, together with these animals 
who are shut up along with us, or open the 
entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without 
— and so make a quicker end of the matter." 

So saying, he placed himself close beside the 
stone which for the moment defended ns, and 
looked undauntedly upon the lightning eyes of 
the tig^r. Lincoln raved and swore ; and Frank 
took a piece of strong cord from his pocket, 
and hastened to the farther end of the cave — 
1 knew not with what design. W^e soon, how- 
ever, heard a low, stifled groaning; and the 
tiger, who had heard it also, became more 
restless and disturbed than ever. He went 
liackwards and forwards before the entrance 
of the cave in the most wild and impetuous 
manner — then stood still, and, stretching out 
his neck in the direction of the forest, broke 
forth into a deafening howl. Our two Indian 
glides took advantage of this opportunity to 
discharge several arrows from the tree. He 



was struck more than once; but the light 
weapons bounded back harmless from his thick 
skin. At length, however, one of them struck 
him near the eye, and the arrow remained 
sticking in the wound. He now broke anew 
into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree, and 
tore it with his claws, as if he would have 
dragged it to the ground. But having at 
length succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, 
he became more calm, and laid himself down 
as before in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of 
the den, and a glance showed us what he had 
been doing. In each hand, and dangling from 
the end of a string, were the two cubs. He 
had strangled them ; and before we were aware 
what he intended, he threw them through the 
opening to the tiger. No sooner did the ani- 
mal perceive them than he gazed earnestly 
upon them, and began to examine them closely, 
turning them cautiously from side to side. 
As soon as he became aware that they were 
dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, 
that we were obliged to put our hands to our 
ears. When 1 upbraided my huntsman for 
the cruel action he had so rashly committed, 
I perceived by his blunt and abrupt answers, 
that he also had lost all hope of rescue from 
our impending fate, and that under these cir- 
cumstances the ties between master and servant 
were dissolved. For my own part, without 
knowing why, 1 could not help believing that 
some unexpected assistance would yet rescue 
us from so horrible a fate. Alas! I little anti- 
cipated the sacrifice that my rescue was to cost. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm 
bad sunk to a gentle gale ; the song^ of birds 
were ag^in heard in the neighbouring for- 
est, and the sunbeams sparkled in the drops 
that hung from the leaves. We saw through 
the aperture how all nature was reviving after 
the wild war of elements which bad so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our 
situation the more horrible. We were in » 
g^ve from which there was no deliverance; 
and a monster, worse than the fabled Cerberus, 
kept watch over us. The tiger had laid him- 
self down beside his whelps. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, of great size and strength, and his 
limbs being stretched out at at their full length, 
displayed his immense power of muscle. A 
double row of g^reat teeth stood far enough 
apart to show his large red tongue, from which 
the white foam fell in large drops. All at once 
another roar was heard at a distance, and the 
tiger immediately rose and answered it with a 
mournful howL At the same instant, our 
Indians uttered a shriek, which announced 
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thftt some new danger threatened us. A few 
moments confirmed our worst fears, for another 
tiger, not qaite so large as the former, came 
rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

'' This enemy will prove more cruel than the 
other,** said Wharton ; " for this is the female, 
and she knows no pity for those who deprive 
her of her young." 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she 
bad examined the bodies of her cubs, sur- 
passed everything of horrible that we had yet 
heard; and the tiger mingled his mournful 
cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was 
lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her 
anxiously stretch out her head, extend her 
wide and smoking nostrils, and look as if she 
were determined to discover immediately the 
murderers of her young. Her eyes quickly 
fell upon us, and she made a spring forward 
with the intention of penetrating to our place 
of refuge. Perhaps she mig^t have been 
enabled, by her immense strength, to push 
away the stone, had we not, with all our united 
power, held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached 
the tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, 
and he ro«e and joined in her hollow roarings. 
They stood together for a few moments, as if 
in consultation, and then suddenly went off at 
a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. 
Their howling died away in the distance, and 
then entirely ceased. We now began to enter- 
tain better hopes of our condition ; but Wharton 
shook his head — ** Do not flatter yourselves," 
said he, " with the belief that these animals 
will let us escape out of their sight till they 
have had their revenge. The hours we have 
to live are numbered." 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance 
of our rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both 
our Indians standing before the entrance, and 
heard them call to us to seize the only possi- 
bility of our yet saving ourselves by instant 
flight, for that the tigers had only gone round 
the height to seek another inlet to the cave, 
with which they were no doubt acquainted. 
In the greatest haste the stone was pushed 
aside, and we stept forth from what we had 
considered a living grave. Wharton was the 
last who left it; he was unwilling to lose his 
double-barrelled gun, and stopped to take it 
up ; the rest of us thought only of making our 
escape. We now heard once more the roaring 
of the tigers, though at a distance; and, follow- 
ing the example of our guides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path. From the number 
of roots and branches of trees with which the 
itorm had strewed our way, and the iiipperi- 



ness of the road, our flight was slow and 
difficult Wharton, though an active seaman, 
had a heavy step, and had great difficulty in 
keeping pace with us, and we were often 
obliged to slacken our own on his account. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter 
of an hour, when we found that our way led 
along the edge of a rocky cliff with innumerable 
fissures. We had just entered upon it, when 
suddenly the Indians, who were before us, 
uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we 
immediately became aware that the tigers were 
in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed 
towards one of the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, 
over which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that 
sprang up and down at every step, and could 
be trod with safety by the light foot of the 
Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below 
rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand 
pointed and jagged rocks threatened destruction 
on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and 
myself passed over the chasm in safety ; but 
Wharton was still in the middle of the waving 
bridge, and endeavouring to steady himself, 
when both the tigers were seen to issue from 
the a(yoining forest; and the moment they 
descried us, they bounded towards us with 
dreadful roarings. Meanwhile, Wharton had 
nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and 
we were all clambering up the rocky cliff except 
Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to 
assist his friend to step upon firm g^und. Whar- 
ton, though the ferocious animals wereclose upon 
him, never lost his courage or presence of mind. 
As soon as he had g^ned the edg^ of the cliff, 
he knelt down, and with his sword divided the 
fastenings by which the bridge was attached 
to the rock. He expected that an effectual 
barrier would thus be put to the further pro- 
gress of our pursuers ; but he was mistaken, 
for he had scarcely accomplished his task, when 
the tigress, without a moment's pause, rushed 
towards the chasm, and attempted to bound 
over it It was a fearful sight to see the 
mighty animal suspended for a moment in 
the air, above the abyss; but the scene passed 
like a flash of lightning. Her strength was 
not equal to the distance: she fell into the 
gulf, and before she reached the bottom, she 
was torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged 
points of the rocks. Her fate did not in the 
least dismay her companion ; he followed her 
with an immense Hpring, and reached the 
opposite side, but only with his foreclaws ; and 
thus he clung to the edge of the precipice, en- 
deavouring to gain a footing. The Indiana 
again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had 
been lost But Wharton, who was nearest tb« 
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edge of the rock, advanced coarageonsly towards 
the tiger, and struck his sword into the animal's 
breast. Enraged beyond all measure, the wild 
beast collected all his strength, and with a vio- 
lent effort, fixing one of his hind legs upon the 
edgeof the cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. 
That heroic man still preserved bis fortitude ; he 
grasped the trunk of a tree with his left hand, 
to steady and support himself, while with his 
right he wrenched, and violently turned 
the sword that was still in the breast of the 
tiger. All this was the work of an instant 
The Indians, Frank, and myself hastened to 
his assistance ; but Lincoln, who was already 
at his side, had seized Wharton's gun, which 
lay near upon the ground, and struck so power- 
ful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the 
tiger, that the animal, stunned and overpowered, 
let go his hold, and fell back into the abyss. 
All would have been well had it ended thus; but 
the unfortunate Lincoln had not calculated 
upon the force of his blow ; he staggered for- 
ward, reeled upon the edge of the precipice, 
extended his hand to seize upon an}'thing to 
save himself — but in vain. His foot slipped ; 
for an instant he hovered over the gulf, and 
then was plung^ into it, to rise no more ! 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror, and 
then for a few minutes there was a dead and 
awful silence. When we were able to revert to our 
own condition, I found Wharton fainting upon 
the brink of the precipice. We examined his 
wound, and found that he was torn in a dread- 
ful manner, and the blood flowed incessantly 
from the wide and deep gash. The Indians 
collected some plants and herbs, the application 
of which stopped the bleeding; and we then 
bound up the mangled limb, while poor Whar- 
ton lay perfectly insensible. His breathing 
was thick and heavy, and his pulse beat fever- 
ishly. It was now evening, and we were 
obliged to resolve upon passing the night under 
the shelter of some cleft in the rocks. The 
Indians lighted a fire to keep the wild beasts 
from our couch ; and, having gathered some 
fruit, I partook of a meal that was the most 
sorrowful of my life. No sleep visited my eyes 
that night. 1 sat at Wharton's bed, and lis- 
tened to his deep breathing. It became always 
more and more hard and deep, and his hand 
grasped violently, as if in convulsive move- 
ments. H is consciousness had not returned, and 
in this situation he passed the whole night. 
In the morning the Indians thought it would 
be best to bear our wounded friend back to the 
village we had left the previous day. They 
plaited some strong branches together, and 
formed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a 



mournful procession. On the way Wharton 
suddenly opened his eyes, but instantly closed 
them again, and lay as immovable as before. 
Towards evening we drew near our destination, 
and our Indian friends, when they saw our 
situation, expressed the deepest sympathy; 
but the whole tribe assembled round ns, and 
uttered piercing cries of grief, when they 
learned poor Lincoln's unhappy fate. Yanna, 
the fair maiden whose heart he had won, burht 
into tears; and her brothers hastened away, 
accompanied by some other Indians, in search 
of the body. I remained with my wounded 
friend; he still lay apparently insensible to 
everything that passed around him. Towards 
morning sleep overpowered me. A song of 
lamentation and mourning aroused me. It 
was the Indians returning with Lincoln's body. 
Tanna was at the head of the procession* I 
hastened to meet them, but was glad to turn 
back again, when my eyes fell upon the torn 
and lifeless body of our young companion. 
The Indians had laid him upon the tiger's 
skins, which they had strewed with green 
boughs ; and they now bore him to the burial- 
pUce of their tribe. Tanna sacrificed on his 
tomb the most beautiful ornament she possessed 
— her long black hair — an offering upon the 
grave of him who had first awakened the feel- 
ings of tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton's bed* 
he suddenly moved ; he raised his head, and 
opening his eyes, gazed fixedly upon a comer 
of the room. His countenance changed in a 
most extraordinar}' manner; it was deadly 
pale, and seemed to be turning to marble. 
I saw that the hand of death was upon him. 
"All is over," he gasped out, while his looks 
continued fixed upon the same spot. "There 
it stands!" and on saying these words, he fell 
back and died. — From the Danish, 



LAST WORDS. 

Gane were but the winter cauld. 

And gane were but the snaw, 
I could sleep in the wild woods, 

WTiere primroses blaw. 
Canld*8 the snaw at my head. 

And cauld at my feet. 
And the finger o* death's at my een 

Closing them to sleep. 
Let nane tell my father, 

Or my mither sae dear : 
m meet them baith in Heaven, 

At the spring o' the year. 

Allah CuvamraaAM. 
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LIFE. 

ST PHILIP JAMSB BAIUET. 

This life's a mystory. 
The T»liia of a thought cannot be told; 
B«t it ii elMudy worth a thooMnd Urea 
Lika many man'a. And yet men love to live. 
As if mere life were worth their lirinf for. 
What but perdition will it be to meet? 
Life'a mote than breath and the quick round of blood: 
)t ia a great spirit and a busy heart. 
The ooward and the small in soul scarce do live. 
One gansfrous feeling— one great thought— one deed 
Of good, s>e night, would make life longer seem 
Than if each year might number a thousand days,— 
Spent as is this by nations of mankind, 
We lire in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not bnaths; 
In feelings, not in flgnres on a diaL 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most Utss 
Who thinks most— feels the noUest— acts the best. 
Life's but a means unto an end— that end 
Beginning, mean and end to all things— Ctod. 
The dead haTe all the glory of the world. 
Why will we Htc and not be glorious t 
We nerer can be deathless till we die. 
It is the dead win batUes. And the breath 
Of thoee'who through the world drive like a wedge, 
Tsaring earth's empires up, nears death so close 
It dims his well worn scythe. But no! the brave 
Die never. Being deathless, they but change 
Their oountiy's arms for more — their country's heart. 
Give then the dead their due: it is they who saved us. 
Hie rapid and the deep— the fell, the gulf. 
Have likenesses in feeling and in life. 
And life, so varied, hath more loveliness 
In one day than a creeping century 
Of ssmeness But youth loves and lives on change 
Till the soul sighs for sameness ; which at last 
Becomes variety, and takes its place. 
Tet some will last to die out, thought by thought. 
And power by power, and limb of mind by limb. 
Like lamps upon a gay devioe of glass, 
TiU all of soul that's left be dry and dark; 
TUl even the burden of some ninety years 
Hath crashed into them like a rook; shattered 
Their system as if ninety suns had rushed 
T6 ruin earth— or heaven had rained its stars; 
Till they become, like scrolls, imreadable. 
Through dust and mould. Can they be cleaned and read t 
Do human spirits wax and wane like moons? 

luetftr. The eye dims and the heart gets old and slow : 
The lithe limbs stiffen, and the sun-hned locks 
Thin themselves off or whitely wither; still 
Ages not spirit, even in one point, 
Inuneasurably small; from orb to orb. 
In ever-rising radiance, shining like 
The sun upon the thousand lands of earth. 
Look at the medley, mot^y throng we meet! 



gome smiling— frowning some; their cares and joys 
Alike not worth a thought— eome sauntering slowly. 
As if destmotion never could overtake tliem; 
Some hurrying on, as fearing judgment swift 
Should trip the heels of death, and seise them living. 

Ftatui. OziefhaUows hearts even while it ages heads; 
And much hot grist in youth« forces up life 
With power which too soon ripens and which drops. 

— Fethu, 



CARNATION AND INSECTS. 

[Sir John Hill. M.D., bom 1716, died 1775. He 
wrote numerous books treating of jnedicine, botany, 
natural philoeophy, and uataral history, beeidee seveiml 
dramas and novels. TU Hidcrg of Mr. LoveU, The 
Advmtwti of a Creole ^ and Loufy FnMil^ were his chief 
novels. He preeenied a copy of his great work. The 
Vepelable 8jf$tem, 26 volumes, to the King of Sweden, 
who invested him with the order of the Polar Star, or 
Yasa, and he thereafter assumed the title of Sir John.] 

The fngrance of a carnation led me to en- 
joy it frequently and near. While inhaling 
the powerfal sweet, I heard an extremely soft 
bat agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy 
to know that some animal, within the covert, 
must be the musician, and that the little 
noise must come from some little body suited 
to produce it. I am furnished with appara- 
tuses of a thousand kinds for close observation. 
I instantly distended the lower part of the 
flower^ and, placing it in a full light, could 
discover troops of little insects frisking and 
capering with wild jollity among the narrow 
pedestals that supported its leaves, and the 
little threads that occupied its centre. I was 
not cruel enough to pull out any one of them; 
but adapting a microscope to take in, at one 
view, the whole base of the flower, I gave my- 
self an opportunity of contemplating what 
they were about, and this for many days to- 
gether, without giving them the least disturb- 
ance. 

Under the microscope, the base of the 
flower extended itself to a vast plain ; the 
slender stems of the leaves became trunks of 
so many stately cedars; the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of massy structure, 
supporting at the top their several ornaments; 
and the narrow spaces between were enlarged 
into walks, parterres, and terraces. 

On the polished bottom of these, brighter 
than Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone, or 
in larger companies, the winged inhabitants: 
these from little dusky flies, for such only the 
naked eye would have shown them, were raised 
to glorious glittering animals, stained with 
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liTing purple, and with a glossy gold that 
wonld have made all the labours of the loom 
contemptible in the comparison. 

I could, at leisure, as they walked together, 
admire their elegant limbs, their velvet should- 
ers, and their silken wings; their backs vying 
with the empyrean in its hue ; and their eyes 
each formed of a thousand others, out-glitter- 
ing the little planes on a brilliant. I could 
observe them here singling out their favourite 
females, courting them with the music of their 
buzdng wings, with little songs formed for 
their little organs, leading them from walk to 
walk among the perfumed shades, and point- 
ing out to their taste the drop of Liquid nectar 
just bursting from some vein within the living 
trunk : here were the perfumed groves, the 
more than myrtle shades of the poet's fancy, 
realized; here the happy lovers spent their 
days in joyful dalliance ; — in the triumph of 
their little hearts, skipped after one another 
from stem to stem among the painted trees; or 
winged their short flight to the close shadow of 
some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the 
heights of all felicity. 

Nature, the God of nature, has proportioned 
the period of existence of every creature to the 
means of its support. Duration, perhaps, is 
as much a comparative quality as magnitude ; 
and these atoms of being, as they appear to us, 
may have organs that lengthen minutes, to 
their perception, into years. In a flower des- 
tined to remain but a few days, length of life, 
according to our ideas, could not be given to 
its inhabitants; but it may be according to 
theirs. I saw, in the course of observation of 
this new world, several succeeding generations 
of the creatures it was peopled with; they pass- 
ed, under my eye, through the sereril succes- 
sive states of the egg and the reptile form in a 
few hours. After these, they burst forth at an 
instant into full growth and perfection in their 
wing-form. In this they eigoyed their span 
of being, as much as we do years — feasted, 
sported, revelled in delights; fed on the living 
fragrance that poured itself out at a thousand 
openings at once before them ; eigoyed their 
loves, laid the foundation for th/eir succeeding 
progeny, and after a life thus happily filled up, 
sunk in an easy dissolution. With what joy 
in their pleasures did I attend the first and 
the succeeding broods through the full period 
of their joyful lives ! With what enthusiastic 
transport did 1 address to each of these yet 
happy creatures Anacreon*s gratnlation to the 
Qcada: 

Bliaftil iiMect ! wliat can te. 
In hMfffiattm, oonparBd to thM? 



Fad with noarUhment divixie. 

The dewy moming't sweetast wine. 

Nature waits upon thee itill. 

And thy flragrant oup doet AIL 

All the fields that thou dost see^ 

All the plants belong to thee: 

All that rammer houis produoe. 

Fertile made with ripening Juioe. 

Han for thee does sow and pkmgh« 

Farmer he, and landlord thou. 

Thee the liinds with gl a d n ess hear, 

Prophet of the ripen'd year 1 

To tliee alone, of all the earth, 

Lifo is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy creature ! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But when thou'st drank, and danced, and sung 

Thy filJ, the flowery leaves among. 

Sated with the glorioas ftast, 

Thou letir'st to endless rest. 

While the pure contemplative mind thus al- 
most envicH what the rude observer would treat 
unfeelingly, it naturally shrinks into itself on 
the thought that there may be, in the immense 
chain of beings, many, though as invisible to 
us as we to the inhabitants of this little flower 
— whose organs are not made for comprehend- 
ing objects larger than a mite, or more distant 
than a straw's breadth — to whom we may 
appear as much below regard as these to us. 

With what derision should we treat those 
little reasoners, could we hear them arguing 
for the unlimited duration of the carnation, 
destined for the extent of their knowledge, as 
well as their action ! And yet among ourselves, 
there are reasoners who argue, on no better 
foundation, that the earth which we inhabit ia 
eternal. 



THE DOGS OF THK KEGIMBNT. 

The cannon -thunder booms and roars, 

The smoke-clouds curling rise. 
Swords clash on swonls, the musket erack% 

The bullet hissing flies. 

The fanner fleeing hearth and home, 

As nears the sound of war. 
His brawny breast with anguish torn. 

Makes haste to 'sc^w afar. 



The prudent miller, as he 
His mill-sails torn apace 

By flying balls, the danger shnoi^ 
And flees with livid face. 
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And o^er the fields, where war^s fell tide 

Hm min spread around, 
The spent bell bounds witii slackening speed. 

And rolls along the ground. 

And now as slower moves the hall. 

On mnrderous errand sped. 
See two that by the bounding mass 

To gleeful sport are led. 

The Begimenfs Dogs, 'mid battles reared, 

The soldiers' honest caro. 
Run up to gambol with the ball. 

As if to daintiest fare. 

They leap with it, and jump about, 

And frolic round and round. 
And chase the dangerous visitor 

Along the ploughed-up ground. 

Tbej tumble over — under it. 

With pure delight impressed. 
And labour hard to push it on. 

When now it comes to rest. 

Ye who have youthful hearts to lead, 

May here a lesson gain, 
And in these sportive gambols see 

The moral they contain : — 

''That habit second nature ia, 

Is proverb old and true ; 
Great is its power for good or ill^ 

Bad habiU then eschew." 



THE BASHFUL MAN. 

BT JAMKS SMITH. 

Ton must know, that, in my person, I am 
tall and thin, with a fair complexion, and light 
flaxen hair ; but of such extreme sensibility of 
shame, that on the smallest subject of confu- 
sion, my blood all rushes into my cheeks, and 
I appear a perfect full-blown rose. Having 
been sent to the university by my father, a 
fanner of no great property, the consciousness 
of my unhappy failing made me avoid society, 
and I became enamoured of a college life. 
But from that peaceful retreat I was called by 
the deaths of my father and of a rich uncle, 
who left me a fortune of thirty thousand 



pounds. I now purchased an estate in the 
country ; and my company was much courted 
by the surrounding families, especially by such 
as had marriageable daughters. Though I 
wished to accept their offered friendship, I was 
forced repeatedly to excuse myself, under the 
pretence of not being quite settled : for often, 
when I have rode or walked with full intention 
of returning their visits, my heart has failed 
me as 1 approached their gates, and 1 have 
returned homeward, resolving to try again 
next day. Determined, however, at length 
to conquer my timidity, I accepted of an in> 
vitation to dine with one, whose open, easy 
manner left me no room to doubt a cordial 
welcome. 

Sir Thomas Friendly, who lives about two 
miles distant, is a baronet, with about two 
thousand pounds a year estate, joining to that I 
purehased ; he has two sons and five daughters, 
all gprown up, and living with their mother 
and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas's, at Friendly 
Hall, dependent on their father. Conscious of 
my unpolished gait, I have for some time past 
taken private lessons of a professor, who teaches 
"grown gentlemen to dance;" and though I 
at first found wondrous difficulty in the art 
he taught, my knowledge of the mathematics 
was of prodigious use in teaching me the equi- 
librium of my body, and the due adjustment 
of the centre of gravity of the five positions. — 
Having acquired the art of walking without 
tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly 
ventured to obey the baronet's invitation to a 
family dinner; not doubting but my new 
acquirements would enable me to see the ladies 
with tolerable intrepidity; but alas! how vain 
are all the hopes of theory, when unsupported 
by habitual practice. As I approached the 
house, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears, lest I 
had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality; 
impressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest 
crimson, as my name was repeatedly announced 
by the several livery servants, whe ushered me 
into the library, hardly knowing what or 
whom I oaw. At my first entrance I summoned 
all my fortitude, and jnade my new- learned 
bow to Lady Friendly ; but unfortunately, in 
bringing back my left foot to the third position, 
I trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, 
who had followed close at my heels to be the 
nomenclator of the family. The confusion 
this occasioned in me is hardly to be conceived, 
since none but bashful men can judge of my 
distress ; and of that description the number I 
believe is very small. The baronet's politeness 
by degrees dissipated my concern, and I was 
astonished to see how far good breeding could 
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enable him to suppress his feelings, and to 
appear with perfect ease after so painful an 
accident 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the 
familiar chat of the young ladies, insensibly 
led me to throw off my reserve and sheepishness, 
till at length I ventured to join the conversa- 
tion, and even to start fresh subjects. The 
library being richly furnished with books in 
elegant bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to 
be a man of literature, and ventured to give 
my opinion concerning the several editions of 
the Greek classics; in which the baronet's 
opinion exactly coincided with my own. To 
this subject I was led by observing an edition 
of Xenopbon in sixteen volumes, which (as 1 had 
never before heard of such a thing) greatly ex- 
cited my curiosity, and I rose up to examine what 
it could be. Sir Thomas saw what I was about, 
and, as I suppose, willing to save me trouble, 
rose to take down the book, which made me 
more eager to prevent him, and hastily laying 
my hand on the first volume, I pulled it forci- 
bly; but lo! instead of books a board, which 
by leather and gilding had been made to look 
like sixteen volumes, came tumbling down, 
and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood ink- 
stand on the table under it. In vain did Sir 
Thomas assure me there was no harm ; I saw 
the ink streaming from an inlaid table on the 
Turkey carpet; and, scarce knowing what I 
did, attempted to stop its prog^ress with my 
cambric handkerchief. In the height of this 
confusion, we were informed that dinner was 
served up, and I, with joy, perceived that the 
bell, which at first had so alarmed my fears, 
was only the half hour dinner- belL 

In walking through the hall, and suite of 
apartments to the dining-room, I had time to 
collect my scattered senses, and was desired to 
take my seat betwixt Lady Friendly and her 
eldest daughter at the table. Since the fall 
of the wooden Xenophon, my face had been 
continually burning like a firebrand, and I 
was just beginning to recover myself, and to 
feel comfortably cool, when an unlooked-for 
accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. 
Having set my plate of soup too near the edge 
of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, who 
politely complimented the pattern of my waist- 
coat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents 
into my lap. In spite of an immediate supply 
of napkins to wipe the surface of my clothes, 
my black silk breeches were not stout enough 
to save me from the painful effects of this sud- 
den fomentation, and for some minutes my 
legs and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling 
caldron ; but recollecting how Sir Thomas had 



disguised his torture when I trod upon hit 
toe, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat 
witii my lower extremities parboiled, amidst 
the stifled giggling of the ladies and the ser- 
vants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which 
I made during the first course, or the distress 
occasioned by my being desired to carve a fowl, 
or help to various dishes that stood near me ; 
spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a 
salt-cellar; rather let me hasten to the second 
course, where fresh disasters overwhelmed me 
quite. 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my 
fork, when Miss Louisa Friendly begged to 
trouble me for a pigeon that stood near me ; 
in my haste, scarce knowing what I did, I 
whipped the pudding into my mouth, hot as a 
burning coal ; it was impossible to conceal my 
agony; my eyes were starting from their sockets. 
At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was 
obliged to drop the cause of torment on my 
plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all compas- 
sionated my misfortune, and each advised a 
different application : one recommended oil, 
another water; but all agreed that wine was 
best for drawing out the fire; and a glass of 
sherry was brought me from the sideboard, 
which I snatched up with eagerness: but, oh! 
how shall I tell the sequel? whether the butler 
by accident mistook, or purposely designed to 
drive me mad, he gave me strongest brandy, 
with which I filled my mouth, already fired 
and blistered. Totally unused to ever}' kind 
of ardent spirits, with my tongue, throat, and 
palate as raw as beef, what could I do? I could 
not swallow; and clapping my hands upon my 
mouth, the cursed liquor squirted through my 
nose and fingers like a fountain, over all the 
dishes ; and I was crushed by bursts of laugh- 
ter from all quarters. In vain did Sir Thomas 
reprimand the servants, and I^ady Friendly 
chide her daughters ; for the measure of my 
shame and their diversion was not yet complete. 
To relieve me from the intolerable state of per- 
spiration which this accident had caused, with- 
out considering what I did, I wiped my face 
with that ill-fated handkerchief, which was 
still wet from the consequences of the fall 
of Xenophon, and covered all my features 
with streaks of ink in every direction. The 
baronet himself could not support the shock, 
but joined his lady in the general laugh; 
while I sprung from the table in despair, 
rushed out of the house, and ran home in an 
agony of confusion and disgrace, which the 
most poignant sense of g^ilt could not have 
excited. 
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THE NTMPH'S WEDDING. 



[Ml^Ml DnytOB, bora in Athenton, Warwiokihiie, 
15eSarl670; died 1031. Apoetof thoUmoofEUiabeth 
and Jtaam h, and by tome called poet-laoieate. His 
chief poems are : Tk€ Shtfikar^i Oarland, a aeries of 
pastorals; T%i BaroWi Wan; Tfu PoLy-OOtitm^ a de- 
loripiion of the tracts, rirers, mountains, and Horests of 
Great Britain, with tiie most remarlukble legends and 
antiqnities aMOciated with them— a poem which oon- 
taios 80,000 Alexandrine lines, and whidi is remarkable 
for its topographJoal oorreotneas, and beanty and Tariety 
of its alloslons ; and the Nympkidia, fkom which we 
quote. Gampbell said : '*The JfympAidia is in his hi^ 
piest eharacteristic manner of aiiy and sportiTe p»- 
gaantxy.'*] 



A RysB^ is msxrisd to a Fsy, 
Orsst prspsrstloM for ths <ay ; 
All ritss of nnpUsls thsj rsdte yea. 
To the Mdal vuk iuTtU yoo. 



JArttOo. Bat wm our TiU wed this Fay? 

CToto. Tea, and to-morrow la the day. 

MerHlla. But why should ihe bettow henelf 
Upon thia dwarfish faiiy elf? 

Claia. Why, by her imaUnees you may find, 
That she ia of the fairy kind. 
And therefore apt to chooee her make 
Whence ihe did her beginning take : 
Beaidea, he'a deft and wondroua aiiy. 
And of the nobleat of the faiiy. 
Chief of the ericketa of much fame, 
In fairy a moat ancient name. 
But to be brief, 'tis clearly done, 
The pretty wench ia woo'd and won. 

CUrit, If thia be so, let ua provide 
The omamenta to fit our bride; 
For they knowing the doth come 
From ua in Elyaium, 
Queen M ab will look the should be drett 
In those attires we think our beat ; 
Therefore some curious things let* a give her. 
Ere to her spouse we her deliTer. 

MerlUla. Fll hare a jewel for her ear, 
(Which for my sake Fll have her wear); 
T shall be a dewdrop, and therein 
Of Cupids I will have a twin, 
Which struggling, with their winga shall baeak 
The bubble, out of which shall leak 
So sweet a liquor, as shall move 
Each thing that smella to be in love. 

Olaia, Believe me, girl, thia wiB be fine, 
And to this pendant, then take mine; 



A cup in fashion of a fly^ 
Of the lynxes piercing eye. 
Wherein there sticks a sunny ray. 
Shot in through the dearest day. 
Whose brightness Venus' self did move, 
Therein to put her drink of love. 
Which for more strength she did distil. 
The limbeck was a phoenix' quiU; 
At this cup's delicious brink, 
A fly approaching but to drink. 
Like amber, or some precious gum. 
It transparent doth become. 

Cloris, For jewels for her eara she's sped : 
But for a dressing for her head 
I think for her I have a tire. 
That all fairies shall admire : 
The yellows in the full-blown rose. 
Which in the top it doth inclose. 
Like drops of gold-ore ahall be hung 
Upon her tresses, and among 
Those scatter'd seeds (the eye to please) 
The wings of the cantharides : 
With some o* th' rainbow that doth rail 
Those moons in, in the peacock's tail : 
Whose dainty colours being mix'd 
With th' other beauties, and so fix'd, 
Her lovely tresses shall appear 
As though upon a flame they were. 
And to be sure she shall be gay. 
We'll take those feathers from the jay ; 
About her eyes in circlets set, 
To be our Tita's coronet. 

MerUUa, Then, dainty girls, I make no doubt 
But we shall neatiy send her out : 
But let's amongst ourselves agree. 
Of what her wedding gown ahall be. 

Claia. Of pansey, pink, and primroie leavea> 
Moat curioualy laid on in threavea : 
And all embroidery to aupply, 
Powder'd with flowers of rosetnary : 
A trail about the skirt shall run. 
The silk- worm's finest, newly spim : 
And every seam the nymphs shall sew 
With th' smallest of the spinner's clue: 
And having done their work, again 
These to the church shall bear her train : 
Which for our Tita we will make 
Of the cast slough of a snake, 
Which quivering as the wind doth blow, 
The sun shall it like tinsel show. 

Clorit. And being led to meet her mate. 
To make sure that she want no state, 
Moons from the peacock's tail well shred. 
With feathera from the pheasant's head x 
Bfix'd with the plume of (so high price) 
The predoua bird of paradiie : 
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Which to make up our Djrmphs shall ply 
Into a curiooi canopy. 
Borne o'er her head (by our equerry) 
By Klfs, the fittest of the fairy. 

Mertilla. But all this while we have forgot 
Her buskins, neighbours, have we not? 

Claia. We had : for those I'll fit her now, 
They shall be of the lady-cow— 
The dainty shell upon her back 
Of oiinison strew'd with spots of black ; 
Which, at she holds a stately pace, 
Her leg will wonderfully grace. 

Cloris. But then for music of the best. 
This must be thought on for the feast. 

Mertilla. The nightingale, of birds moat choice, 
To do her best shall strain her voice ; 
And to this bird to make a set. 
The mavis, merl, and robinet : 
The lark, the linnet, and the thrush. 
That make a choir of every bush. 
But for still music, we will keep 
The wren, and titmouse, which to ileep 
8hall sing the bride, when she's alone. 
The rest into their chambers gone. 
And like those upon ropes that walk 
On gossimer, from stalk to stalk. 
The tripping fairy tricks shall play 
The evening of the wedding day. 

Claia. But for the bride-bed, what were fit? 
That hath not yet been talk'd of yet. 

Claris, Of leaves of roses, white and red, 
Shall be the covering of her bed : 
The curtains, vallens, tester, all 
Shall be the flower imperial ; 
And for the fringe, it all along 
With azure harebells shall be hung ; 
Of lilies shall the pillows be. 
With down stuft of the butterfly. 

Mertilla. Thus far we handsomely have gone, 
Kow for our prothalamion, 
Or marriage song — of all the rest, 
A thing that much must grace our feast. 
Let us practise then to sing it 
Ere we before the assembly bring it ; 
We in dialogue must do it, 
Then my dainty girls set to it. 

Claia. This day must IHta married be; 
Come, njrmphs, this nuptial let us see. 

Mertilla. But is it certain that ye lay? 
Will she wed the noble Fay? 



Cloru. Sprinkle the dainty flowers with dews. 
Such as the gods at banquets use : 
Let herbs and weeds turn all to roses. 
And make proud the posts with pedes : 
Shoot your sweets into the air, 
Ghaige the morning to be fair, 

Claia. ) For our Tita is this day 
Mertilla, [To be married to a Fay. 
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"So you are really going to Ireland, old 
fellow, and at such a time?*' 

"Yes. Why not?" 

" Look out for the Fenians! See that they 
don't capture you, and keep you as a British 
hostage." 

" Stuff! There are no Fenians." 

"Oh, aren't there, though! Yes, by St. 
Patrick, and Fenianessefl too — just ask Gerald 
Banymore!" 

" Why, I am going over to Gerald Barry- 
more. I am going to spend the time with 
him — hunt and course and fish, and all the 
rest of it." 

" Well, he says there are Fenians no end." 

" Don't believe a word of it, although I am 
sure he thinks it if he says so. There isn't 
pluck enough in the population to make any« 
thing like a formidable movement of any kind. 
I'll undertake to rout any band of Fenians 
that may come in my way with this cane." 

"Misguided young man, farewell! If you 
should fall a victim to your rashness, I'll write 
your epitaph!" 

"Thank you, my dear fellow! That is in- 
deed adding a new terror to death. It will 
make me doubly careful of my precious exist- 
ence!" 

So the two friends parted, smiling. This 
dialogue took place one soft bright day of late 
autumn in the pleasant Temple Gardens, in 
the heart of London — the Temple Gardens of 
York and Lancaster, and the Red and White 
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Boms; of Adduon and Steele and Sir Roger 
de CoTerley; of Ruth, PecksniiT, and Tom 
Pinch; of Arthur Pendennis and Stunning 
Warrington. 

The two friends who thus talked and parted 
were Tom Qibbe and Laurence Spalding. Both 
were young barristers; both were as yet brief- 
less; both were writers for newspapers and 
magazines; both were distinguished and active 
members of the Inns of Court Volunteer Corps, 
familiarly known as the *' Devil's Own." 

Laurence Spalding was a tall athletic young 
fellow, who delighted in the drilling and the 
rifle^ooting, and the privilege — new, strange, 
and dear to young lawyers — of wearing the 
mustache. He it was who, on the eve of a 
visit to Ireland, was speaking scorn of Fenian- 
ism, and the natives of Ireland generally. He 
had never been in Ireland; and this was just 
the time when the air was rife with rumours 
of projected Fenian insurrection, and before 
any actual rising had taken place to divulge 
the real proportions of Fenianism's military 
strength. Laurence Spalding was to be a 
guest of his old chum and fellow-student, 
Oerald Barrymore, a yonng Irishman who had 
eaten his way to the English bar, and hoped 
to distinguish himself there, although, unlike 
most of his compatriots, he was heir to some 
property in Ireland which was actually unen- 
cumbered. Spalding was longing to see Ire- 
land; longing to e^joy his friend's hospitality ; 
longing to be introduced to his friend's beau- 
tiful sister, of whom he had heard so much. 

Barrymore was going over to Ireland that 
night. Laurence was to follow in two or three 
days. Barrymore was to meet him in Dublin, 
and show him over the city; then they were 
to go on together to Barrymore's home in a 
mountainous, sea- washed, south-western coun- 
ty. The railway would only carry them a 
certain way; the rest of the journey must be 
made by carriage or on horseback over moun- 
tain roads. 

Now it so happened that Tom Gibbs, who 
was a good deal of a chatterbox and a little of 
a mischief-maker, met Gerald Barrymore half 
an hour after the conversation just reported, 
and told him, with perhaps some flouriHh and 
embellishment, what Laurence had been say- 
ing about Fenianism and the dangers of Irish 
rebellion. Barrymore's cheek reddened. He 
was, like most Irishmen, rather sensitive of 
ridicule; and, moreover, although a loyal 
British subject, he had been descanting some- 
what largelf at the dinner in the Temple Hall 
on the formidable nature of the Fenian move- 
ment. So he felt a good deal annoyed for the 



moment at what Gibbs told him; bat his 
manly good nature presently returned, and he 
resolved to think no more about it. Unluckily, 
however, when he got to his Irish home he 
told his sister something of the story, and that 
yonng lady's pretty cheek and bright eye 
glowed with pique and resentment 

Grace Barrymore was a bright, animated, 
beautiful girl, with a noble queenly figure and 
curling fair hair. She was highly educated, 
had lived in France and Italy, had all the cul- 
ture of an Englishwoman of the best class, and 
yet retained an exquisite flavour of her own 
racy nationality. She was a motherless girl, 
and she ruled her father and the estate and 
the tenantry, and the whole district generally. 
Like many other true-hearted Irishwomen who 
have seen other countries besides their own, 
she scolded her compatriots a good deal for 
their own benefit, but would not hear a wonl 
said against them by a foreigner, especially 
a Saxon. She was always warning all the 
''boys" of the place against mixing themselves 
up with the dangerous follies of Fenianism; 
and she did not at present know of the exist- 
ence of a single Fenian in the neighbourhood ; 
but she clenched her little fist, and bit her red 
lip, and mentally vowed vengeance when she 
heard that a young Englishman had dared to 
sneer at the courage of Fenianism and the 
danger of Irish insurrection. 

Two or three days passed away, and Laurence 
Spalding landed for the first time at Kingston, 
the port of Dublin, where his friend Barrymore 
received him. They spent two or three other 
days very joyously in the pleasant city. Every- 
where they heard talk of Fenianism, and ex- 
pected "risings" of the most dreadful kind, 
having for their object the overthrow of throne, 
church, altar, private property, and ever}'thing 
else that respectable persons hold sacred. Ger- 
ald Barrymore shook his head gravely; I^au- 
rence Spalding laughed loudly. 

" Laurence, my dear fellow, I do wish I had 
been more fortunate in choosing my time to 
bring you over here. Down in my neighbour- 
hood they say things are beginning to look 
very bad." 

Laurence only laughed again, and wondercfl 
nt the credulity of his friend. Laurence was 
one of that class of Englishmen who never 
believe in anything unusual until they see it ; 
who ride out beyond bounds in Naples and 
Sicily, scoffing at stories of brigandism, and 
get taken by brigands; who ramble heedless 
outside the lines of camps; and bathe in shoal 
water where Hharks are said to abound, and de 
other such deeds of blunt bold scepticism. 
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The two friendB went by the railway as far 
a« they could go. Then a carriage met them, 
and they prepared for a journey which Spal- 
ding was given to understand would last a 
couple of days. The carriage had a pair of 
strong sinewy horses. The driver and the 
postillion were both armed with pistols. Ger- 
ald Barrymore deposited pistols in the carriage 
holsters. 

" I wish we were safe at home, Masther 
Gerald/* observed the driver. 

*' So do I, Tim. How are things looking 
just now?" 

" Terrible bad, Masther Gerald! " 

"Thrue for you, boy!" growled the pos- 
tillion, in assent 

** The whole side of the counthry is up, I'm 
tould," said the driver. 

"More power to 'em ! " g^wled the postillion. 

"What nonsense!" laughed Laurence; and 
he turned to Barrymore. "Do you really 
believe such talk as this?" 

" My dear Spalding, you don't know any- 
thing of this country. I only hope you may 
not be compelled to learn by disagreeable ex- 
perience." 

Laurence shrugged his shoulders. His friend 
was evidently not amenable to reason on this 
subject, which Laurence had settled before- 
hand by process of intuition — the best possible 
way of dealing with difficult political and 
national questions. 

They drove on for some hours, Spalding and 
Barrymore smoking and pleasantly chatting, 
although Barrymore was continually casting 
anxious glances on either side of the road, and 
every now and then examining his pistols. 
At last they came into a dark and gloomy 
defile — a narrow goige almost as wild as an 
Alpine pass, and which seemed to stretch on 
for miles. 

" If we were through this," said Barrymore, 
in a low tone, as if speaking to himself, " I 
think we should be safe for this day." 

"Are there highway robbers about?" asked 
Spalding. 

" Highway robbers here? Oh no!" 

"What else, then?" 

"The Fenians!" said Gerald, in a low and 
solemn voice. 

Laurence threw himself back in the carriage 
and quietly laughed. 

Just at that moment a shot was heard, and 
the driver pulled up the hones. 

" Begorra, they're on us, sure enough! " he 
exclaimed. 

"We're Uken, Spalding!" said Gerald, 
calmly. 



Laurence craned his neck out, ana saw thai 
a small body of men, armed with guns, were 
drawn across the road, and that two were at 
the horses' heads. 

Before he could leap out of the carriage, a 
dozen men were at the side of it. One had a 
sword. They wore a sort of uniform, and each 
had a green sash. 

" Surrender, gentlemen ! " said the swords- 
man, politely. 

"Surrender to what?" demanded Gerald, 
fiercely. 

"To the soldiers of the Irish Bepublic!" 
was the reply. " Look at our flag!" One of 
the men was indeed bearing a green flag. 

Gerald's answer to the summons was the 
dlschaige of one of his pistols, which, however, 
was discharged in vain. Laurence fired the 
other, but it too failed of its object. Then 
both the young men leaped from the carriage 
and gallantly attacked the troops of the Irish 
Republic. Laurence hit out with good scien- 
tific arm, and knocked two Republican warriors 
over; but ne Hercules contra duot — what could 
two do against twenty ? Our poor friends were 
very soon bound round the arms with stout 
cords, and rendered incapable of resistance. 

The driver and postillion had from the be- 
ginning fraternized with the Fenians. 

"Tou see, gentlemen," said the swordsman, 
" how useless was your resistance. If yon bad 
shot one of our men, I probably could not 
have saved your lives." 

" I suppose this means robbery," said Lau- 
rence. "If so, you may as well rifle our 
pockets at once." 

"As you are an Englishman, and of course 
ignorant of Ireland," said the leader, calmly, 
" I excuse your insolent remarks. But you 
had better not let any of the men around hear 
you speak of them as robbers." 

"Then, if you are not robbers and cut- 
throats, what the devil are yon?" 

"Fenians!" 

".Fenians be— blessed!" observed our Bri- 
tish hero. 

" You had better, for your own sake, sir, be 
silent Get into the carriage." 

Laurence and Gerald were promptly lifted 
in. The leader and another man got in like- 
wise. The word to march was given, and the 
carriage went on. Laurence oould hardly be- 
lieve the evidence of his senses. He felt like 
a man in a dream — like the victim of a night- 
mare. He gazed at Gerald, who sat silent 
and sullen, bearing defeat ungraciously. As 
he turned round rather abruptly, his elbow 
struck against something hard. It was only a 
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RfolTer, which one of hig gnardB was kindly 
holding toward his prisoner's breast as a little 
measure of precantion. 

"In the name of the devil, Gerald/' said 
Lanience, speaking now in French that his 
captors might not understand, "what is the 
meaning of all this? Is it a dream? Is it a 
practical joke, or a piece of mummery? Who 
are these canaille?" 

" IL Barrymore has no difficulty in compre- 
hending/' said the man with the sword, in 
fluent French, and with excellent accent 
**He understands his country, although he re- 
fuses to fight in her cause, and has degenerated 
so Ur from the patriotism of his ancestors as to 
show himself the enemy of her flag. IL Barry- 
more was offered a command only the other 
day, and he refosed. He will have to answer 
now for hiB desertion." 

Laurence looked at Gerald. "They did 
oiler me a command," said Barrymore, coolly. 
" Of course I declined. I am a loyal man. 
Now I am in their power. Let them kill me 
if they choose— they are quite capable of it" 

Again Laurence mentally asked himself, 
"Am I dreaming? Am I mad? Is this the 
year 1867? Was I reading the Time» this 
morning?" 

He gare up the whole conundrum in despair. 

A dreary hour or two passed away, and 
Laurence actually fell fast asleep. He only 
woke when some of his captors were lifting 
him out of the carriage. He now found him- 
self standing on the edge of a grassy lawn or 
field in front of a large and partly ruined 
castle. There were cannon at the gates of the 
eastle and on the roof, and a green flag was 
flying. Near the castle was a whole mass of 
armed men. Laarenoe could see the gun- 
barrels glittering in the autumn sunset 

" Bring up the prisoners at oust," said a 
messenger who came down to meet the Fenian 
band and their captives. 

"Is the Chief here?" asked the man with 
the sword. 

" No; the Chiefs across the river. He's to 
attack in the morning airly, I'm tould. But 
sAc's here — bedad the worse luck for some 
people, I'm thinking!" and he cast a glance 
at Laurence and Gerald. 

"Gentlemen," said the man with the sword, 
"you are about to be brought before the 
Chiefs daughter. In the absence of the Chief 
she eommands. For year own sakes, I ear- 
nestly recommend prudence." 

Gmld shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. Laurence began to think the whole 
aflkir rather interesting. The two young men 



were led between armed ranks toward the 
crowd in front of the castle. As they came 
near the crowd divided, and a lady on horse- 
back rode forward, then checked her horse, 
and with a commanding gesture indicated 
where the prisoners were to stand. She was a 
young woman, very handsome, with fair hair 
and a superb form, and she sat her horse like 
a queen. In all his bewilderment Laurence 
could observe her deep-blue lustrous eyes, her 
clustering fair hair, her graceful gestures, her 
full noble bust She wore a green riding- 
habit, and a cavalier hat with a green feather. 
She had pistols in her belt, and a sword hung 
at her side. 

"Am I assisting at a scene in the Opera 
Comique?" Laurence asked of himselt The 
ropes which bound the prisoners were removed, 
and the first use Laurence made of his freedom 
was to take off his hat and bow to the beautiful 
Amazon. She acknowledged his salute with 
grace and dignity. 

"Tou are the Englishman?" she asked. 

" I am an Englishman, certainly. May I 
ask whom I have the honour of addressing?" 

"All that it concerns you to know, sir, is 
that I am at present in command of this castle 
and these Fenian soldiers. My name your 
countrymen may know some day." 

"Pny excuse me," said Laurence, "if I 
ask you one question. Do you really mean to 
tell me, madame, that these fellows are Fenians 
— ^that there is a Fenian army?" 

"Tour ignorance, sir — the blind perverse 
ignorance of your countrymen — may perhi^ 
be allowed to excuse your question; but I have 
no time to answer such folly. Look around 
you if you would leam. Now we have some- 
thing cise to do. Gerald Barrymore! " 

Her loud clear tone rang like a trumpet- 
calL Barrymore stood forward silently, and 
bent his head. 

"Gerald Barrymore, you have openly de- 
clared yourself a traitor to the cause of your 
country. Tou have refused to join us; you 
have done all you could to betray us to the 
enemy; to-day you actually dared to fire upon 
our flag. What have you to say why you 
should not die a traitor's death?" 

' ' Good Heavens ! " exclaimed Ijaurence; " can 
this be serious?" 

" I have nothing to say," replied Gerald, 
calmly, "except that I am no traitor to my 
country, but a true patriot I care little to 
say even this to you. I know I can expect no 
mercy, and I don't ask any. Do your worst" 

"Gerald Barrymore, I need not tell yon 
that I would spare you if I could; that I hava 
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tried to wiQ j<m to the true caase you know 
only too well. But the time has come when 
we can no longer hold any terms with traitors. 
This Englishman is only a foreign enemy — 
you are a renegade, a deserter, a traitor; and 
jour doom is death!" 

''Heavens, what a fury!" thought Laurence. 
Then he thrust his friend aside, and broke 
out into a regular oration addressed to the 
Amazon. It was a piece of impassioned de- 
clamation blended with high forensic argu- 
ment. Nerer had Laurence before known how 
eloquent he was, and how he had mastered all 
the principles of constitutional, international, 
and martial law. He was Erskine, Choate, 
Webster, and Jules Favre all in one. Utterly 
forgetting his principles and his nationality 
in the cause of his friend and client, the de- 
voted advocate actually besought the Judge- 
Amazon not to sully the noble flag she had 
raised, not to bring dishonour on the great 
cause she represented, by violating the funda- 
mental principles of honourable warfare. He 
thought he saw a softening expression on her 
features — nay, she actually did for a moment 
cover her mouth with her handkerchief, to hide 
her emotions no doubt — but she controlled her- 
•elf and said, with some severity in her tone — 

" In your zeal for your friend, sir, you for- 
get yourself. You forget that toe have no 
cause, no flag, no battle-field, no principles — 
nay, that there is no Fenianism, and that 
there are no Fenians!" 

"The court is against me," thought poor 
Laurence, sadly; and abandoning the high 
ground of argument, he was about to move 
simply in arrest of Judgment, when the Fenian 
Chieftainess cut him short. 

" Spare your eloquence, sir. We have little 
time here for the making of speeches. Gerald 
Barrymore, you have until sunrise to-morrow 
morning to decide your fate. If then you join 
our ranks, and pledge your word of honour to 
serve us faithfully, yon shall live. If not, you 
shall be shot at once as a traitor." 

"On my word, Qerald/' exclaimed Lau- 
rence, " I do think you had better join these 
people. After all, you are an Irishman, you 
know; and I suppose it is somehow or other 
your national cause." 

"The Englishman," said the lady, with a 
sweet smile, "is an honourable enemy, and 
teaches a recreant Irishman his duty. Re- 
move the prisoner! Mr. Spalding — that, I 
think, is your name? — you will do me the 
honour of dining with me. In my father's 
absence I am host and commandant." 

" Much honoured, I am sure," faltered Lau- 



rence; "hot my poor friend Barrymore! How 
can I leave him?" 

'*My invitation, Mr. Spalding, la a com- 
mand ! We dine at seven." 

She bowed; one of his captors touched him 
on the arm and led him away. He was con- 
ducted to a small room in the castle. He 
passed armed men everywhere. At seven 
o'clock an armed escort came for him, and led 
him into a large dining-hall well set out and 
lighted. He was placed at the right hand of 
the hostess, who looked unspeakably lovely in 
her complete evening toilette. A large number 
of retainers, a few of whom were the hostess's 
women attendants, dined at the table. Lau- 
rence drank liberally of champagne, and grew 
into a condition of wonder and ecstasy such as 
he had not believed it possible this later age 
could bring to mortal. His hostess was fasci- 
nating, bewitching. Nothing could surpass 
her brilliancy and beauty — not even her con- 
descending, encouraging, almost tender friend- 
liness. Laurence's susceptible soul was melt* 
ing under her sunny influence. A harper 
played during the dinner some delidooa plain- 
tive Irish airs, and sang Irish words to them. 
Laurence knew nothing of music, and did not 
understand a word, but he demanded an encore 
enthusiastically. 

The lady talked with him frankly and fer- 
vently of Fenianism, its strength and its hopes. 
She expressed utter amazement at the ignor- 
ance that prevailed on the subject in England. 

"I declare to yon," said Laurence, "if I 
were to go back to-morrow, and tell people in 
London what I have actually seen here — seen 
with my own eyes — they would not beliere me ! ** 

"Extraordinary and infatuated people!' 
said the lady. " You shall return, Mr. Spal- 
ding, and endeavour to enlighten England. 
You shall go to-morrow if you will, if yon are 
anxious to go. I will not detain yon." 

And he thought he heard a faint sig^; and 
her eyes rested for a moment on hia. Alas! 
by this time the thought of returning was 
hateful to Laurence's soul. 

"Not to-morrow — oh, not to-morrow!" he 
pleaded. "In fact, you know, in order to do 
any good in England, I ought to see a little 
more of the strength of your movement. I 
had better wait — much better." 

" To-morrow," said the lady, with another 
half-sigh, "we hope for a decisive engpigement. 
Should my father drive the enemy fh>m the 
field, we push forward; should he fail, we 
defend this castle until each man and woman 
in it perishes amidst the mins!" 

Laorenoe started. This exqniitte creature 
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to die, and bj the weapons of his oounti^nneQ! 
U« began to think whether it would be utterly 
disgraoefnl for an Englishman to adopt the 
cause of Ireland. After all, did not the Qer- 
aldinea do this; and who could be finer fellows 
than the Qeraldines? Why, confound it all! 
what was Silken Thomas, of whom he had 
heard his friend Barrymore speak in moments 
of exaltation? And, by- the- way, there was 
Barrymore, whose awful situation he had al- 
most forgotten; of course, if he joined the 
Fenian ranks, Barrymore would do the same, 
and his life would be saved! The only dis- 
agreeable thing would be, that perhaps Barry- 
more might become too agreeable to the Chief- 
tainess! There certainly was a tender tone in 
her voice that day as she addressed poor Barry- 
more, even while she was pronouncing his 
death-sentence. 

" No, Mr. Spalding," said the lady, grace- 
fully rising from her seat, and looking at our 
hero with eyes of soft and melancholy expres- 
sion. " Too are a brave and generous enemy, 
and I cannot allow you to peril your life for 
BO parpoee in our dangers. Return to Eng- 
land — the life of your friend Barrymore shall 
be spared for your sake— return, and report ns 
and our cause aright to the unsatisfied! Tou 
are free — you shall be safely escorted to the 
SngUsh camp. If we triumph, you and I may 
meet again; if we fail, remember me some- 
times as a friend. Leave ns, and farewell ! " 

"Never! "exclaimed Laurence, passionately. 
" I will stay by you— fight for you ! I renounce 
everything for you! I am a Fenian for your 
sake; I will die for you, but I will not leave 
you ! •• 

She took, without speaking, a green ribbon 
fh>m her corset, aud passed it through his 
button-hole. At the same time she made a 
signal to one of her attendants. Laurence 
pressed the ribbon to his heart, then clasped 
her hand, bent over it, and touched it with his 
lips. 

A peal of laughter rent the air, and Lau- 
rence, looking up amazed and Angry, saw Ger- 
ald Barrymore and several men whom he had 
met in Dublin standing around, and holding 
their sides in mirth as they pointed to poor 
Spalding and his g^reen order of Fenianism. 

"Three cheers," cried Barrymore, "for the 
Fenian volunteer!" and oh, how uproariously 
echoed the wild response to the invitation! 

The Fenian Chieftainess had fled, leaving 
the echo of a silvery peal of merry laughter 
behind her! 

Poor Laurence Spalding! Cruel, cruel Grace 
Barrymore ! Treacherous friend, Gerald Barry- 



more! The whole affair from beginning to 
end was a wicked practical joke to punish 
Laurence Spalding for his saucy sneer at Irish 
insurrection and the reality of Fenianism. 
The armed Fenians were the Barrymore ten- 
antry and servants; the man with the sword 
who spoke French was a Barrymore cousin, 
and the Fenian Amazon was, of course, the 
charming Grace herself ! 

Only fancy Laurence's feelings as he came 
down to breakfast next morning and met the 
laughing eyes of his hostess. But he had 
taken heart of grace; he had risen to the 
height of the situation, and he appeared in the 
breakfast-room with the green ribbon adorning 
his button-hole. 

He spent a few delightful weeks with the 
Barrymores, and was well repaid with hospi- 
tality and friendliness for his droll humiliation. 
And the upshot of the whole afiair is that he 
has turned the tables, that he has made a cap- 
tive of his fair captor, and that she is to be 
Mrs. Laurence Spalding; and he vows that all 
his life through he will be proud of his wear* 
ing of the Green ! 



THE FRIARS OF DIJON. 

BT THOMAB CAMPBBLL. 

When honest men confess'd their sins,. 

And paid the church genteelly — 
In Burgundy two Capuchins 

Lived jovially and freely. 

They maroh*d about from place to pIaoe». 

With shrift and dispensation; 
And mended broken consciences, 

Soul-tinkers by vocation. 

One friar was Father Boniface, 

And he ne'er knew disquiet, 
Save when condemned to saying grace 

O'er mortifying diet. 

The other was lean Dominick, 
Whose slender form, and sallow, 

Would scarce have made a candlewiek. 
For Boniface's tallow. 

Albeit he tippled like a fish, 
Though not the same potation; 

And mortal man ne'er clear'd a dish 
With nimbler mastication. 

Those saints without the shirts arrivo(^ 

One evening late, to pigeon 
A country pair for alms, that lived 

About a league from Dijon; 
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Whose supper-pot was set to boll, 

On faggots briskly crackling : 
The friars entered, with a smile 

To Jaoquez and to Jacqueline. 

They bow*d and blessM the dame, and then 

In pious terms besought her, 
To give two holy-minded men 

A meal of brcAd and water. 

For water and a crust they crave, 
Those mouths that, even on Lent days, 

Scarce knew the taste of water, save 
When watering for dainties. 

Quoth Jaoquez, *'That were sorry cheer 

For men fatigued and dusty; 
And if ye supp'd on crusts, I fear 

You'd go to bed but crusty.** 

So forth he brought a flask of rich 

Wine, fit to feast Silenus, 
And viands, at the sight of which 

They laugh'd like two hyaenas. 

Alternately the host and spouse 

Regaled each pardon-gauger, 
Who told them tales right marvellous. 

And lied as for a wager — 

'Bout churches like balloons oonvey'd 

With aeronautic martyrs; 
And wells made warm, where holy maid 

Had only dipped her garters. 

And if their hearers gaped, I guess, 
With jaws three inch asunder, 

^Twas partly out of weariness, 
And partly out of wonder. 

Then striking up duets, the frdres 

Went out to sing in matches. 
From psalms to sentimental airs. 

From these to glees and catches. 

At last, they would have danced outright. 

Like a baboon and tame bear. 
If Jacques had not drunk Good-night, 

And shown them to their chamber. 

The room was high, the host's was nigh: 

Had wife or he suspicion, 
That monks would make a raree-show 

Of chinks in the partition?— 

Or that two confessors would oome, 

Their holy ears out-reaohing 
To conversations as hum-drum 

Almost ■■ their own pmehing? 



Shame on you, friars of orders gray, 
That peeping knelt, and wrig^^ing, 

And when ye should have gone to pray^ 
Betook yourselves to giggling ! 

But every deed will have its meed: 

And hark ! what information 
Has made the sinners, in a trice. 

Look black with consternation ! 

The farmer on a hone prepares 
His knife, a long and keen one ; 

And talks of killing both the frdrss. 
The fat one, and the lean one, 

To-morrow by the break of day; 

He orders too, saltpetre. 
And pickling-tubs ^But, reader, stay! 

Our host was no man-eater. 

The priests knew not that oouBtiy^foIk 

Give pigs the name of friars; 
But startled, witless of the joke, 

As if they trod on briars. 

Meanwhile, as they perspired with dready 

The hair of either craven 
Had stood erect upon his head. 

But that their heads were shaven. 

What, pickle and smoke us limb by Umht 

God curse him and his larders! 
St. Peter will bedevil him. 

If he saltpetre friars. 

yet, Dominick, to die ! — ^the bare 

Idea shakes one oddly; — 
Tes, Boniface, 'tis time we were 

Beginning to be godly. 

Would that, for absolution's sake, 

Of all our sins and cogging. 
We had a whip, to give and takt 

A last kind mutual flogging. 

O Dominick, thy nether end 

Should bleed for expiation; 
And thou shouldst have, my dear fat frifend^ 

A glorious flagellation. 

But having ne'er a switch, poor souls, 
They boVd like weeping willows. 

And told the saints long 
Of all their peccadillc 



Tet, 'midst this penitential pligfai, 
A thought their fancies tidded; 

Twere better brave the window's helflii 
TbMXk be at morning pickled. 
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And lo th^ girt thmnielTes to Imp, 

Both undsr lyre«th imploring 
A regiment of Mdnts to ke«p 

Their hoet and hoeten inoring. 

The lean one lighted like a oat. 

Then icamper'd off like Jehu, 
Nor atopp'd to help the man of fat, 

Whoie cheek waa of a clay hue — 

Who, being by nature more designed 

For resting than for jumping. 
Fell heavy on his parts behind, 

That broadened with the plumping. 

There long beneath the window's soonce 

His bruiMs he sat pawing. 
Squat as the figure of a bonze 

Upon a Chinese drawing. 

At length he waddled to a sty ; 

The pigs, you'd thought for game sake, 
Came round and nosed him lovingly. 

As if they'd known their namesake. 

Meanwhile the other flew to town. 

And with short respiration 
Bray'd like a donkey up and down— 

Ass-ass-ass-assination I 

Men left their beds, and night-capp*d heads 
Popp'd out from evexy casement; 

The cats ran frighten'd on the leads ; 
Dijon was all amazement. 

Doors bang'd, dogs bay*d, and boys hurraed, 
Throats gaped aghast in bare rows. 

Till soundest-sleeping watchmen woke, 
And even at last the mayor rose — 

Who, charging him before police. 

Demands of Dominick surly. 
What earthquake, fire, or breach of peace 

Made aU this hurly-burly? 



Ass— quoth the priest— ass-assins, sir. 
Are (hence a league, or nigher) 

About to salt, scrape, massacre. 
And barrel up a friar. 

Soon, at the magistrate's command, 
A troop from the gens^l'armes' house 

Of twenty men rode, sword in hand. 
To storm the bloody farm's-house. 

Ai th^ were eantering toward the place, 
Comes Jacques to the swineyard. 

But started when a great round face 
Ciried, "Bascal, hold thy whinyard." 
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'Twas Boniface, as mad's King Lear, 
Flaying antics in the piggery ^- 

And what the devil brought yon here. 
You mountain of a friar, eh?" 

Ah, once how jolly, now how wan, 
And blubber'd with the vapours. 

That frantic Capuchin began 
To cut fantastic capers — 

Crying, '' Help ! hallo ! the bellows bbw» 

The pot is on to stew me; 
I am a pretty pig— but no ! 

They shall not barbecue me.*' 

Nor was this raving fit a sham ; 

In truth, he waa hysterical. 
Until they brought him out a dram. 

And that wrought like a miracle. 

Just as the horsemen halted near. 
Crying, "Murderer, stop, ohoy, oh!** 

Jacques was comforting the Mn 
With a good glass of noyau— 

Who beckon'd to them not to kick up 

A row ; but, waxing mellow, 
Squeez'd Jacques' hand, and with a hiccup 

Said, "You're a d ^'d good feUow." 

Explaining lost but little breath :— 

Here ended all the matter; 
So Ood save Queen Elizabeth, 

And long live Henri Quatre I 

The gens-d*-armes at the story broke 

Into horse-fits of laughter. 
And, as if they'd known the joke. 

Their horses neigh'd thereafter. 

Lean Dominick, methinks, his chape 
Yawn'd weary, worn, and moody; 

So may my readers too, perhaps. 
And thus I wish 'em Oood-day. 



SUMMER EVENING. 

It was a lovely summer's loveliest eve. 
When she, far lovelier still, her secret told. 
The lingering sunset took reluctant leave; 
As ray by ray expired in purpling gold. 
The very twilight, dying, seemed to grieve 
Lest never more such joy it should behold. 
All nature riept as if on folded wing. 
And silence listened like a charmed thin|^ 
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THE CRUSADERS AT ANTIOCH. 

BT SDWABD GIBBON. 

In Ike eventful period of the siege and de- 
fence of Antioch, the CruBaders were alter- 
nately exalted by victory or sank in despair — 
either swelled with plenty or emaciated with 
hunger. A speculative reasoner might suppose 
that their faith had a strong and serious influ- 
ence on their practice, and that the soldiers of 
the cross — the deliverers of the holy sepulchre 
— prepared themselves by a sober and virtuous 
life for the daily contemplation of martyrdom. 
Experience blows away this charitable illusion; 
and seldom does the history of profane war 
<lisplay such scenes of intemperance as were 
exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The 
grove of Daphne no longer flourished, but the 
Syrian air was still impregnated with the same 
vices; the Christians were seduced by every 
temptation that nature either prompts or re- 
probates; the authority of the chiefs was de- 
spised; and sermons and edicts were alike 
fruitless against those scandalous disorders, 
not less pernicious to military discipline than 
repugnant to evangelic purity. In the first 
<lays of the siege and the possession of Antioch 
the Franks consumed with wanton and thought- 
less prodigality the frugal subsistence of weeks 
and months. The desolate country no longer 
yielded a supply; and from that country they 
were at length excluded by the arms of the 
besieging Turks. Disease, the faithful com- 
panion of want, was envenomed by the rains 
of the winter, the summer heats, unwholesome 
food, and the close imprisonment of multi- 
tudes. The pictures of famine and pestilence 
are always the same, and always disgustful; 
and our imagination may sugg^t the nature 
of their suflferings and their resources. The 
remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lav- 
ished in the purchase of the vilest noorish- 
ment; and dr^ful must have been the cala- 
mities of the poor, since, after paying three 
marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a 
lean camel, the Count of Flanders was reduced 
to beg a dinner, and Duke Godfrey to borrow 
a horse. 60,000 horses had been reviewed in 
the camp; before the end of the siege they 
were diminished to 2000, and scarcely 200 fit 
for service could be mustered on the day of 
battle. Weakness of body and terror of mind 
extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the 
pilgrims, and every motive of honour and 
religion was subdued by the desire of life. 
Among the chiefs three heroes may be found 
without fear or reproach: Godfrey of Bouillon 



was supported by his magnanimons piety; 
Bohemond by ambition and Interest; and 
Tancred declared, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
that as long as he was at the head of forty 
knights he would never relinquish the enter- 
prise of Palestine. But the Count of Toulouse 
and Provence was suspected of a voluntary 
indisposition; the Duke of Normandy was re- 
called from the sea-shore by the censures of 
the Church; Hugh the Great, though he led 
the vanguard of the battle, embraced an am- 
biguous opportunity of returning to France; 
and Stephen, Couiit of Chartres, basely de- 
serted the standard which he bore and the 
council in which he presided. The soldiers 
were discouraged by the flight of William, 
Viscount of Melun, sumam^ the Carpenter^ 
from the weighty strokes of his axe; and the 
saints were scandalized by the fall of Peter the 
Hermit, who, after arming Europe against 
Asia, attempted to escape from the penanoe of 
a necessary fast. Of the multitude of recreant 
warriors, the names (says an historian) are 
blotted from the book of life ; and the oppro- 
brious epithet of the rope-dancers was applied 
to the deserters who dropped in the night from 
the walls of Antioch. The Emperor Alexius, 
who seemed to advance to the succour of the 
Latins, was dismayed by the assurance of their 
hopeless condition. They expected their fate 
in silent despair; oaths and punishments were 
tried without effect; and to rouse the soldiers 
to the defence of the walls it was found neces- 
sary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory they were 
indebted to the same fanaticism which had led 
them to the brink of ruin. In such a cause, 
and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
miracles were frequent and familiar. In the 
distress of Antioch they were repeated with 
unusual energy and success. St. Ambrose 
had assured a pious ecclesiastic that two years 
of trial must precede the season of deliverance 
and grace ; the deserters were stopped by the 
presence and reproaches of Christ himself; the 
dead had promised to rise and combat with 
their brethren; the Virgin had obtained the 
pardon of their sins; and their confidence was 
relieved by a visible sign — the seasonable and 
splendid discovery of the holt lanck. The 
policy of their chiefs has on this occasion been 
admired, and might surely be excused; but a 
pious fraud is seldom produced by the cool 
conspiracy of many persons, and a voluntary 
impostor might depend on the support of the 
wise and the credulity of the people. Of the 
diooese of Marseilles there was a priest of low 
cunning and loose manners, and hia nam« waa 
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Peter Bariholemy. He presented himself at 
the door of the ooancil-chamber to diiiclofle an 
apparition of St Andrew, which had been 
ihrioe reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful 
menace if he presumed to suppress the com- 
mands of Heaven. ''At Antioch/' said the 
apostle, "in the church of my brother St 
Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the 
steel head of the lance that pierced the side of 
our Redeemer. In three days that instrument 
of eternal, and now of temporal salvation, will 
be manifested to his disciples. Search and ye 
shall find; bear it aloft in battle, and that 
mystic weapon shall penetrate the souls of the 
miscreants." The pope's legate, the Bishop of 
Puy, affected to listen with coldness and dis- 
trust; but the revelation was eagerly accepted 
by Count Raymond, whom his faithful subject, 
in the name of the apostle, had chosen for the 
guardian of the holy lance. The experiment 
was resolved; and on the third day, after a 
due preparation of prayer and fasting, the 
priest of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty 
q>ectatora, among whom were the count and 
his chaplain; and the church doors were barred 
against the impetuous multitude. The g^und 
was opened in the appointed place; but the 
workmen, who relieved each other, dug to the 
depth of twelve feet without discovering the 
object of their search. In the evening, when 
Count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, 
and the weary assistants began to murmur, 
Bartholemy, in his shirt, and without his 
shoes, boldly descended into the pit; the dark- 
nen of the hour and of the place enabled him 
to secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen 
lance; and the first sound, the first gleam of 
the steel, was sainted with a devout nature. 
The holy lance was drawn from its recess, 
wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed 
to the veneration of the Crusaders. Their 
anxious suq^nse burst forth in a general shout 
of joy and hope, and the desponding troops 
were again inflamed with the enthusiasm of 
valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might be the sentiments of the 
chiefs, they skilfully improved this fortunate 
revolution by every aid that discipline and 
devotion could afford. The soldiers were dis- 
missed to their quarters with an injunction to 
fortify their minds and bodies for the approach- 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance 
on themselves and their horses, and to expect 
with the dawn of day the signal of victory. 
On the festival of St Peter and St Panl the 
gates of Antioch were thrown open ; a martial 
psalm, " Let the Lord arise, and let his ene- 
aiet be scattered!" was chanted by a proces- 



sion of priests and monks; the battle-array 
was marshalled in twelve divisions, in honour 
of the twelve apostles; and the holy lanoe, in 
the absence of Raymond, was intrusted to the 
hands of his chaplain. The influence of this 
relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and 
perhaps by the enemies of Christ; and its 
potent energy was heightened by an accident, 
a stratagem, or a rumour of a miraculous com- 
plexion. Three knights, in white garments 
and resplendent arms, either issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the hills. The voice of Adhe- 
mar, the pope's l^^ate, proclaimed them as the 
martyrs St G^rge, St Theodore, and St. 
Maurice; the tumult of battle allowed no time 
for doubt or scrutiny; and the welcome appar- 
ition dazzled the eyes or the imagination of a 
fanatic army. In the season of danger and 
triumph the revelation of Bartholemy of Mar- 
seilles was unanimously asserted; but as soon 
as the temporary service was accomplished, 
the personal dignity and liberal alms which 
the Count of Toulouse derived from the cus- 
tody of the holy lance provoked the envy and 
awakened the reason of his rivals. A Norman 
clerk presumed to sift, with a philosophic spi- 
rit, the truth of the legend, the circumstances 
of the discovery, and the character of the pro- 
phet; and the pious Bohemond ascribed their 
deliverance to the merits and intercession of 
Christ alone. For a while the Provincials de- 
fended their national palladium with clamours 
and arms; and new visions condemned to 
death and hell the profane sceptics who pre- 
sumed to scrutinize the truth and merit of the 
discovery. The prevalence of incredulity com- 
pelled the author to submit his life and ver- 
acity to the judgment of God A pile of dry 
faggots, four feet high and fourteen long, was 
erected in the midst of the camp; the flames 
burned fiercely to the elevation of thirty cu- 
bits; and a narrow path of twelve inches was 
left for the perilous trial The unfortunate 
priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with 
dexterity and speed, but his thighs and belly 
were scorched by the intense heat; he expired 
the next day; and the logic of believing minds 
will pay some regard to his dying protestations 
of innocence and truth. Some efforts were 
made by the Provincials to substitute a cross, 
a ring, or a tabernacle in the place of the holy 
lanoe, which soon vanished in contempt and 
oblivion. Tet the revelation of Antioch is 
gravely asserted by succeeding historians; and 
such is credulity, that miracles most doubtful 
on the spot and at the moment will be received 
with implicit faith at a convenient distance of 
time and space. —iTiitoi^ ^fiht Crusades, 
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OLD TIME'S HOLIDAY. 

8UOOB8TKD ON BEEINO A PICTTUBE OF TIMI 
PLATING ON A HABP. 

[Rer. Wmiain LUle Bowles, born at King't Sntton, 
176S ; died 18ft0. Educated at Winoheetar and Ozfoxd ; 
became Tioar of BromhilJ, prebendary of Saliaboij, and 
oauon raeideiitiary. He wrote nuuij poems, and 
■ome of his earlj stmnets were highlj esteemed bj 
Wordsworth, Sonthej, and Coleridge. His chief works 
an: St, MiekaeVs MoutU: The BaUU of tkt Niie; The 
Sorrom ef Bwituriand: The Spirit of Dieeovety, or the 
OanqueM eifth4 Ocean: The Mieeionaty of the Andee : The 
Orene of tkt Lad Saxon: St. John m Patmoe: SlUn 
Orap: Ac. 8m. He also published an edition of Pope^s 
works, and several Tolumes on religloas subjeotsw " He 
has a line eje for the beautiful and the true; and, 
although his enthusiasm was tonpered, we nerer miv 
a cordial Sijrmpathy with whaterer is pure, noble^ and 
f«Miioas.'''D. M. Molr's Poetical Uterature,] 

Thoaffh swift the momcnU pais slong . 

To iooM they ■csrecly ■— to mors; 
Whilst Wanej linKs h«fr olfla ioag, 

Of Hops, of Joyaaoc, and of Lore. 

As thioni^ a Tallej ikr remote I strej'd, 
M ethou^t, beside a monld'rinff temple's stone. 
The tale of whose dark stmotiire was unknown, 
I saw the form of Time: his spTthe's huge bhide 
Laj swathed in the grass, whose gleam was sssn 
Fearftil, as oft the wind the tussocks green 
Moved, stirring to and fro : the beam of mom 
Csst a dim lustre on his look forlorn ; 
When, touohing a responsiTs instnunsnt. 
Stem o'er the chords his frinow'd brow he bent : 
Meantime a naked boj, with sspeot sweet, 
Flajr'd smiling with the houriflass at his feeil 
Apart from thess, and in a Tsidant glade, 
A slseping Infont on the moss was laid. 
O'er which a fomale form her rigils kept. 
And watch'd it, sofUj farsathing as it sieiiu 
Then I drew nigh, and to mj Us^ning ear 
Came, stealing soft and slow, this ditty dear: 

«< LuUabj, sing luUabj,— 
Sweetest babe, in safoty lie : 
I thy mother sit and sing. 
Nor hear of Time the hurrying wing. 

" Here, where innocence r e p oess. 
Fairy sylphs^ your qmrts delay; 
Then the breath of morning rosss 
From its bed of bliss convsj. 

"Lullaby, sing lullaby,— 
Sweetest babe, in safoty lie ; 
I thy mother sit and sing, 
Vor hear of Time the hurrying wing." 

Bndi'd in sweet slvmber, its calm eye-lids dosed. 
One little hand upon its heaving breast, 



Amidst the flow'n a beauteous Child reposed. 

And ring-dores murmur d it to stillsr rest. 
Unseen, ikr olT, the mnttf ring thunder roU'd ; 

Unheard, ikr off, the meteor lightnings play'd; 
When all was snnshlne here, and clouds, like gold. 

Hung, as delsying, o'er the shadowy glade. 
I tum'd, and lo I a bery bright and ikir 

Come dandng, youths and Tiigins in a throng. 
Heard ye the animated air 

Bich tones of fdeasure and of hope prolongT 



" ' Golden Uds and Luees gay,' 
Now is life's sweet holiday : 
Time shall lay by his spythe for you. 
And Joy the Talley with tttah Tiolets 



Then sweeter came, methonght with aooents dmt. 
The song, in soft accordance to mine ear. 
It said, "O Youth, still Joyous on thy way, 
Mayst thou be ibund ; now that her purple wing 
The morning wares and the fkesh woodlands sing. 
Nor let cold Wisdom's Toice thy heart dismay. 
Telling thee Hope and Pleasure last not long; 
That Age will come, like pilgrim poor and eld. 
And wan Disease, with cheerlees aspect cold ; 
But listen to my mirth-inspiring song: 
The shadow'd landscape, and the goldsn sun. 
The skies so pure, tlie Tcmal postures green. 
And hills aiid t<i1os. at distance softer seen, 
Inrite thee life's glad race secure to run ; 
Thine erery Joy the smiling prospect yidde^ 
To-morzow to tneh streams and ikirsr lelds." 

As li|^t of heart they pass'd along. 
At once the dark Musician changed his soag: 

" Who, in tender transport lying. 
While the gentle wisard sings. 
Thinks not of the hour that's flying. 
Or the noise of human thiofiT*' 

I look'd, and saw upon a lake, alone. 

Stealing beneath the bank, a little boat 
(Upon whoee sail the beams of morning shone) 

Soft on its shade without a murmur float, 
ASrial rocks glsam'd o^er the woods ramote : 

On all things round there was a silsnes deep^ 
Bare when at times was heard the tortlcTs note^ 

Or distant pipe, or bell of wand'ring sheep. 
Upon the bank myrtles and lilies grsw. 

And spreading woodbines mark'd a qrl?an oave^ 
And sometimes, deok'd with flow'n of Tarioos h«Sb 

The green*eward slope dssoended to the wave. 



And in that boat, with look that witnes^d Joy 
And hope, a beantifril and winged Boy 
Sat at the hehn, and as the breeaes fonn'd 
His yellow-sUrring hair, filling the saU 
Gently, he smiled, and lifted in his hand 
A blooming May-thom, whilst the Wiard 
Old Time, as be himself were beaatiftal and 
And oesm'd with moody Joy the fldiy sighl to 
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the boor SndMrmeoi giT«! 
Who OD earth'i oold olimata hrm, 
Bui hM fslt hk haurt njoios. 
Whan woman's imila, and woman's Toioa, 
Halh ssnt, with magical oontrol, 
AU swsttnass to the soften'd aoolT 



'Oh I Happiness, where art thoa ftmiid 
(If indeed on mortal ground) 
Bat with fidthfiil hearts alone. 
That Lore and Friendship hare made one— 
In tendemsss and fidth sincere^ 
In affection's sweetest tear t" 



It was ft liTslong holidaj; 
And in thst boat, tu from the fldthleas crowd, 
Thej who tme lore and mutual tnist sTow'd, 
Ponaed in peace their solitaiy way. 
And it was bliss to see the manlj jouth, 
Whose look bespoke sinceritj and truth, 
Oase upon her he loTcd, as he could bless 
Tfa' Almightj Being, in the llTing light 
Of whoee warm sun he felt such happineas. 
Whilst tears of transport almost dinim'd his si^t. 
To tendemeas and oonfldence resign 'U, 
On his ptotecting boeom she reclined 
Her head : and so, beneath the ^eamy sail, 
Tb^ paMwi, amid the summer-shining Tato. 

Meantime the hoar Musioian sings. 
Hiding the shadow of hb sable wings :~ 
"Oomek and ISarget the coil of human thingsl 
The sound of man j sorrows, that dismaj 
The shrinking heart of man, here dies awaj 1 
Oomek pore Endearment, be this moment thine; 
Kiss from the lid the tears that rapturous ahine, 
And lei one Spirit of Affection saj. 
Blast houB, but ah ! too transient, could je staj 
Tour rapid flight, how sweet wers lifo^s long waj I** 

Now where a ^oom of thicker mjrtlet grew. 
The flMling rislon leswn'd firom my riew. 
As ikr awaj the stealing shadows float. 
Still er'ning slowlj shedi her umbrage hoar. 
One streak of light strajs ttom the parting boat^ 
And softest sounds die on the distant shore. 
I stood like one who^ with delighted qree, 
Pnnues the noontide rainbow as it iUes; 
When, from a elood thai sapphire-bright appeared, 
Wofdi^ like the sound of wstea remote^ I heard: 



'* Mortal, would thj ssaroh ohtafai 
True wiadom in a worid of paint 
Oh I when aU the raUejs ring 
To musie of life's opening spring. 
Lei no4 Flattery's lyran hqr 
Loo tl^ trueting heart aetngr. 
Let Oaia^s glad danos and soi« 
Detain, but not detain thee long. 
Lovers anohanting Tisions gleam, 
Bui, ah I they are not what they 



Nor yet let sullen Care destroy 
Vernal hopes, and summer Joy 1 
Uss the present^ but not so 
Thai it may lead to years of woe. 
Take the Joys the Hear'ne isBpact 
With a meek and thankftd hearf ; 
And think them, when they steal away, 
Bui as companions of a day. 
Lore, and youth's dellghtftd spring. 
Time shall bear with rapid wing; 
But, when Passion's hour is past, 
FideUty and Truth shall hwt ; 
Last till life's few sands an run ! 
And Nature riews the sinking Sun ! 
Nor think that then the parting knell 
Sounds o'er the graTc a last fkrewell ; 
For higher, purer Joys remain, 
Far beyond yon starry plain ; 
Where sorrow shall no loss deplore. 
Where Time and change shall be no more." 

I look'd, and aaw no mors the boat, the stream ; 

Fsss'd like the silent pictures of a dream :— 

I tum'd to the eame spot, where with white beard 

Thai Phantom-Minstrel o'er his harp inclined ; 

I saw alone his Shadow Tast. and heard 

The sound of mi^ty pennons, clanging in the wind! 



THB SHEPHERD'S INVITATION, i 

LiTc with me, and be my lore. 
And we will all the pleasurss pcore 
Thai hills and faUeys, dales and flelds, 
And all the oraggy miwintains yielda. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 
And see the shepherds feed their floi^ 
By shallow xiTen, by whoee fldla 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 



There will I make thee a bed of i 
With a thouaand fhigrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirile 
Bmbroidsr'd all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of straw and irj bods. 
With ooral clasps and amber studs; 
And if theee pleaeuree may thee moTth 
Then live with me, and be my lore. 

LOVl'a AK8WIB. 

If thai the world and love were young; 
And imih in every abepherd's tongue^ 
TiMse pcetty pleasures might me move 
T» live with thee and be thy kyvoi 

Siu 



RK. 



> Dr. John Donne has written a aoa^ called "The 
Bait" very similar to the foregoing, but ooane in 
of ita conceits. 
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VISIONS— A PHANTASY. 

flTAB Tiirg«iii«ff; or Tnrgrajew, bora at Oroh, 0th 
NoTember, 181S. The most prominent of modorn Bm- 
•Um noT«listi. Hi« psindpal works, tnui«Utiona of 
which ha?« appeared in Eufliah, French, and other 
langnagee, are : JJenurirs of a SporUman ; Ru$iian JAJt 
in th€ Interior; (M^moires <run Stignew Ru»$e) ; Fathen 
€tud 8ont, ooneidered hia masterpiece: it presents a 
photograph of the characteristics of old and new 
Russian society ; Lita; Smoke; tc TIm first two worlcs 
contained snoh powerfol sketches of serfdom that the 
present Emperor Alexander declared them to be " one 
of the first incitements to the decree which gare free- 
dom to thirty millions of serfr." The noTclist Tisited 
Scotland in 1871 to pay homage to tlie memory of Scott 
at the Edinburgh Centenary J3anquet.] 

For a long time I tried in vain to Bleep, and 
kept toflsing from side to side. "The devil 
take all this nonsense of tipping tables," I said 
to myself, "it certainly shakes the nerves." 
At length, however, drowsiness began to get 
the upper hand. 

Suddenly it seemed to me that a harp-string 
twanged feebly in my chamber. I lifted my 
head. The moon was low in the sky and 
shone full in my face; its light lay like a 
chalk-mark on the carpet. The strange sound 
was distinctly repeated. I raised myself on 
my elbow, my heart beat forcibly. A minute 
passed so — another — then in the distance a 
cock crowed and a second answered him from 
yet further. 

My head fell back on the pillow. "It comes 
even to that," I thought, "my ears are fairly 
ringing." 

In a moment more I was asleep, or seemed 
to myself to be sleeping. I had a singular 
dream. I thought that I was in my chamber 
in my own bed, wide awake. Suddenly I 
hear the noise again. I turn. The moon- 
beam on the floor begins to waver, to rise, to 
take shape, stands motionless before me like 
the white figure of a woman, transparent as mist. 

** Who are you?" I ask, trying to retain my 
composure. 

A voice resembling the soughing of the wind 
among the tree-tops answers me. " It is I — 
I — I. I am come for you. " 

** For me? But who are you?" 

" Come at nightfall to the old oak-tree at the 
edge of the wood. I will be there." 

I wish to see more closely the features of 
this mysterious being; an involuntary cold 
shudder runs through me. I find myself not 
lying, but in a sitting posture on my bed, and 
where the appearance of the figure was there is 
a long pale moon-streak on the floor. 



I do not know how the next day paaaed. I 
tried, I remember, to read and to work a little 
but could accomplish nothing. Night fell; 
my heart beat as if I had been expecting some 
one. I went to bed and turned my face to the 
wall 

*'Why did you not come?" The whisper 
was plainly audible in the chamber. 

Hastily I turned my head. 

There was the form again, the mysterious 
being with fixed eyes in its rigid countenance 
and an expression of woe. 

"Come?" I heard faintly. 

" I will come," I answered with uncontrol- 
lable terror. The shape wavered, sank into 
itself like a puflT of smoke, and once more it 
was only the wan moonlight that lay on the 
smooth floor. 

I passed the day in excitement At tea I 
nearly emptied a bottle of wine, and for a 
moment stood hesitating at the open door, but 
almost immediately turned back and threw 
myself upon my couch. The blood rushed at 
fever-speed through my veins. 

Again I heard the tones. I shrank, but 
would not look up. Then suddenly I felt my* 
self tightly clasped by something, and a whis- 
per in my very ear, "Come, come, come!" 
Trembling with fright I stammered, " I will 
come," and raised myself upright 

The woman's form was bending over the 
head of my bed. It smiled slightly, and 
faded, but not before I had been able to dis- 
tinguish the features. It seemed to me that I 
had seen them before; but where — when? It 
was late when I rose, and I spent almost the 
whole day in the fresh air, went to the old oak- 
tree at the edge of the wood and regarded 
it thoroughly. Toward evening I seated my- 
self beside the open window in my siady. 
My housekeeper brought me a cup of tea, bat 
I was unable to taste it. All sorts of thoughta 
besieged me, and I asked myself lerioosly 
whether I was not on the road to madnesa. 
It was just after sunset, and not only the iky 
but the whole atmosphere was suddenly lafiniaed 
with a supernatural purple light; leaves ana 
weeds, smooth as if freshly varnished, were 
alike motionless, there was something singular, 
almost mysterious, in this absolute qoiei, this 
dazzling sharpness of outline, this combination 
of intense glow with the stillnesa of death it- 
self. A large gray bird flew noiselessly toward 
me and settled itself upon the balottrade of 
my balcony. I looked at it and it looked 
at me, its head sideways, with its round, 
dusky eye. " Are yon sent to remind me?** I 
thooght 
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Tlie bird ipread iti wings and flew away as 
silently as it had come. I remained at the 
window for some time longer absorbed in 
thought. I seemed to be under a q>ell, a 
gentle but irresistible power controlled me, as 
the boat is swept on by the current long before 
the cataract is in sight When I regained 
poAsession of myself the glow was gone from 
the sky, which had g^wn dark, and the en- 
chanted stillness had ceased. A light breeze 
had sprung up, the moon rode bright and 
brighter through the blue expanse, and in her 
cold light the trees shimmered, half dusk half 
siWer. My old servant entered with a lamp, 
but the draught from the window extinguished 
the flame. I waited no longer, thrust my hat 
«n my head and hurried to the old oak-tree at 
the edge of the wood. 

Years ago this oak had been struck by 
lightning; its top was shivered and entirely 
blasted, but the trunk had still vigour for 
coming centuries. As I approached, a filmy 
cloud drew over the moon; blackest shadow 
lay under the broad branches. At first I was 
not consdoHS of anything unusual, but as I 
glanced to one side my heart throbbed — a 
white form was standing motionless by a tall 
sapling between me and the tree. My hair 
stood on end, but I plucked up courage and 
walked steadily on. 

Yes, it was she, my nightly visitant As I 
drew near, the moon shone out in full splen- 
dour. The figure seemed woven, as it were, 
out of a half-transparent milky cloud; through 
the face I could see a twig that stirred with 
the wind, only the hair and the eyes were of a 
somewhat darker colouring, and on one finger 
•of the folded hands I saw the faint glimmer of 
a narrow ring. I remained standing before it 
and attempted to speak to it, but my voice 
4iled in my throat; although I was not sen- 
sible of fear. Its glance was full upon me, the 
expression was neither of grief nor of gladness, 
but a rigid, unlife-Iike attention. I waited to 
he addressed, but it kept immovable and silent, 
with its death-like stare fixed on jne. Again 
I felt my self-possession failing. 

" I am come," I said at last with a mighty 
•effort My voice was hollow and unnatural. 

"I love you," returned a whisper. 

"You love me?" I asked in amazement. 

"Qive yourself to me," was answered, still 
in the same tone. 

"Give myself to you? Yon are only a 
ghost Yon have no bodily existence." A 
pecnliar excitement had taken possession of 
Be. " What are yon? Smoke — air — vapour? 
Oive myself op to yon? First answer 



who are you? Have you lived oq earth? And 
whenoe do you now come?" 

" Give yourself to me. I will do yon no ilL 
Say but two words: ' take me.' " 

I looked at it attentively. " What U it talk- 
ing about?" I thought "What does it all 
mean? How can it take me? Shall I ven- 
ture?" 

*' Very good," I answered so that it should 
hear, with unexpected loudness, indeed, as if 
some one had hit me from behind, "Take me!" 

I had hardly pronounced the syllables when 
the form bent forward with a smile, so that 
the features trembled for a moment, and 
slowly extended its arms. I would fain have 
drawn back, but found it already out of my 
power. It twined about me, my body was 
caught up a yard from the g^und, and gently, 
and not too rapidly, I floated over the still and 
dewy grass. 

My head swam. Involuntarily I closed my 
eyes, only to open them, however, the next 
moment We were still floating upward. But 
the wood was no longer to be seen. Under us 
lay a wide plain, flecked here and there with 
shadow. With horror I realized that we had 
gained a fearful height 

" I am lost I am in the devil's clutches," 
was the thought that shot lightning-like 
through my brain. Till this moment the idea 
of demoniacal interference in my undertaking 
had not occurred to me. We were borne con- 
stantly farther, and took our flight higher and 
higher as it appeared. 

" Where are you taking me?" burst from 
me at length. 

" Wherever you will," answered my guide. 
It clung closer and closer to me, its face almost 
touching my own. Yet I could not feel the 
contact. 

" Take me back to the earth. This height 
makes me giddy." 

" Good ; only shut your eyes and hold your 
breath." 

I followed this counsel and found myself 
sinking like a stone, the wind fairly whistling 
through my hair. When I recovered myself 
we were hovering just above the ground, so that 
we stirred the tops of the grass blades. 

" Put me down," I said, "on my feet, I have 
had enough of flying. I am no bird." 

" I believed it would be pleasant to you. 
We have no other power." 

"We? Who are you, thenr 

No answer. 

" Can't yon tell me anything?" 

A wofnl tone, like that which had wakened 
me the first night, trembled at my ear. All 
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thii while we had been moring almoBt imper- 
ceptibly through the damp night air. 

"Set me down/' I repeated. My guide 
moved quietly aside, and I stood upon my 
feet. It remained before me again with 
folded hands. I had regained my composure, 
and looked closely in its face. There was the 
same expression of melancholy not human. 

"Where are we?" I inquired, for I did not 
recognize my surroundings. 

" Tou are not far from home, but in a mo- 
ment you may be there." 

" What ? Must I trust myself to you again ?*' 

" I have done you no harm and will let none 
come to you. We can fly till dawn, not later. 
I can take you wherever you may desire^to 
the ends of the earth. Resign yourself to me; 
say once more 'take me.' " 

"Then— 'take me."' 

Again she clasped me. I was lifted from 
the ground and we floated in air. 

" Whither?" she asked me. 

"On, straighten." 

" But here are trees." 

*' Rise above them — only gingerly." 

We soared upward, and took once more an 
onward course. Instead of grass, the tops of 
the trees waved under our feet. The wood 
seen from above, presented a singular appear- 
ance, with its moon-lighted, prickly back. It 
was like some monstrous sleeping creature, 
and the low, steady rustling of the leaves, like 
measured breath, carried the resemblance yet 
farther. Now and then we passed above a 
little clearing, along whose edge a charmingly 
indented line of shadow lay. Occasionally we 
heard below us the plaintive cry of a hare, 
nearer, the hoot of owls rang dolefully; the 
air was full of wild and piny smells; on all 
sides the moonlight lay absolute and cold, and 
hig^ above our heads shone the Pleiades. 
Speedily we left the wood behind us, and de- 
bouched upon a plain through which some 
stream ran like a ribbon of mist We flew 
along its banks over bushes that were still and 
heavy with dampness. Here the little waves 
swelled blue on the river, there they rose 
dark and threatening. Sometimes a fine faint 
firagrance rose in a wonderful fashion, as if 
the water were taking life and soul ; it was 
where the water-lilies unfolded their white 
petals in a maidenly splendour, conscious that 
no hand could reach them. The whim seized 
me to gather one of these, and behold me 
already at the surface of the stream. There 
was an unpleasant sensation of moisture in 
my face as I broke the tough stem of a great 
flower. We flew firom shore to shore like the 



jack-o'-lanthoms which we saw glittering 
about us, and which we seemed to ehaae. At 
times we hit upon whole families of wild dncka 
squatting in a circle in a hollow of the reeds, 
but they did not stir ; it was a chanoe if one 
or another would withdraw its head from its 
wing, look about it, and hasten to bury its 
beak again in the soft down, or make a cack- 
ling accompanied by a shake of the whole body. 
We roused a heron ; he emerged from a clump 
of willows, stretched his legs, spread his 
clumsy wings, and flapped heavily away. No- 
where did a fish leap in the water, apparently 
they also slept. I had by this time become 
accustomed to the sensation of flying, and even 
began to find it agreeable : every one who has 
dreamed of flying will understand this. I 
began to scrutinize the wonderful being who 
bore me, and whom I had to thank for these 
incredible experiences. 

It had the appearance of a woman with de- 
licate, not Russian, features. Orayish-white, 
nearly transparent, with scarcely perceptible 
shading, it reminded me of an alabaster vase, 
and once more seemed suddenly, strangely 
familiar to me. 

" May I Ulk to yonf I asked it. 

"Speak." 

"I see a ring on your finger. Yon have 
lived on earth, then, have been marriedf?" 

I stopped, but there was no answer. 

" What is your name, or rather rhat was 
your name?" 

"You may call me Ellis." 

" Ellis ! That is an English name. Are yon 
an Englishwoman? Have you known me beforef 

"No." 

"Why have you appeared to me then?" 

"I love you." 

"Well— does this satisfy you?" 

"Yes; we are flying and circling together 
in pure space." 

"Ellis !" I cried, "can it be that you are a 
lost soul?" 

My companion's head sank. " 1 do not nn« 
derstand," she whispered. 

"I coiyure you in the name of God" — I 
began. 

"What are you saying?" she asked, bewil- 
dered. And I fancied that the arm that sur- 
rounded me like a chill girdle, trembled 
slightly. 

"Do not fear, my beloved," EUU said, "do 
not fear." Her face turned to mine and 
approached it closely, and I felt a curious sen- 
sation on my lips, like the prick of a fine 
needle. 
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I looked down. We had again ascended to 
a tremendona height, and were flying over a 
large city unknown to me, which was built on 
the side of a high hilL Chnrch spires rose 
here and there from the dark mass of roofiB and 
gardens, a bridge arched the river-bend, every- 
thing lay in the deepest stillness, bound in 
sleep. Domes and crosses glimmered faintly 
in the peaoefol light ; a gray- white road ran 
still and straight as an arrow from one end of 
the city and vanished still and straight in the 
dim distance among the monotonous fields. 

"What is this city?" I asked. 
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it not?*' 

"Yes." 

"Then we are a long way fh>m home? 

"For us distance is not" 

"Truly?" A sudden recklessness awoke in 
me, "Take me to South America then." 

"To America— there I cannot There it is 
day." 

"So, we are birds o' night, then, both of ns. 
Well, wherever yon can, only let it be right far. 

"Shut your eyes and hold your breath, 
was Ellis's response, and we began to move 
with the swiftness of a hurricane. With ston- 
niug violence the wind rushed past my ears. 

We stopped, but the rushing sound did not 
cease. On the contrary, it increased to a fright- 
ful roar, like a thunder peal 

"Now yon can open yonr eyes," Ellis said. 

I obeyed. Good Heavens, where am I ? 

Over the heavy clouds are hurrying across 
the sky like a herd of angry beasts, and below 
is another monster, the sea, in wildest rage. 
White foam is spouting and seething madly, 
waves tower mountain-high and dash them- 
selves with hoarse fury against a gigantic, 
pitch-black reef. Everywhere the howling of 
the tempest, the icy breath of the revolted ele- 
ments, Uie hollow roar of the breakers, through 
which at times I caught something like loud 
lamentations, distant cannon and the peal of 
bells; ear-splitting grate and crunch of the 
chalk cliA, the sudden cry of an unseen gull, 
and against the gray horizon the outline of a 
reeling vessel — everywhere confusion, horror, 
and death. My head swam, my heart stopped; 
I closed my eyes anew. 

"What is that and where are we?** 

" Off the southeriy coast of the Isle of Wight, 
before the Blackgang Rock, where so many 
vessels are lost," replied Ellis, this time with 
great distinctness of tone, and, as I fancied, a 
shade of Joyous excitement 

"Take me away — away from here — home." 



I shrank into myself and pressed my hands 
over my eyes. I could feel that we were 
moving more swiftly than before ; already the 
wind ceased to howl and shriek, it blew evenly 
in my face, but so strongly that I could hardly 
breathe. 

"Take your foot-hold," I heard Ellis say. 

I made a mighty effort to regain my full 
consciousness and the mastery of myself. I 
felt the ground beneath my feet, but could hear 
no more than if everything about me lay dead; 
only on my own temples the veins throbbed 
violently, unevenly, and with a little inward 
ringing; I was still half fainting. But I stood 
up and opened my eyes. 

We were on the bank of my own pond. 
Straight before me I could see through the 
slender willow leaves the glassy surface of the 
water, dappled here and there with mist On 
the right was a ryefield in tremulous motion, 
on the left rose steady and dewy- wet the trees 
of my garden. The morning had already 
breathed on them. In the empty g^y sky a 
pair of narrow clouds hung like smoke- wreaths; 
they were russet, the first faint hint of dawn 
had reached them, the eye could not distinguish 
as yet any spot on the wide horizon where the 
daylight should break. The stars were gone, 
there was no stir yet in the magical half-lighty 
everything drew consciously to its awakening. 

" Morning, morning is here ! " Ellis murmur- 
ed in my ear. "Farewell till to-morrow." 

I turned to her. She rose, lightly swaying, 
from the ground, and lifted both arms above 
her head. Head, arms, and shoulders were 
suddenly sufiused with a warm, rosy flesh tint, 
the fire of life glowed in the shadowy eyes, a 
smile of secret joy played over the scarlet lips, 
it was a charming woman all at once who stood 
before me. But almost instantly she sank back 
as if exhausted, and melted away like mist 

I stood motionless. 

When things about me had re-assumed the 
aspects of ordinary life, I looked round, and it 
seemed to me as if the rosy glow that had ir- 
radiated the form of my shadowy companion 
had not faded, but still permeated the air and 
surrounded me on every side. It was the 
Dawn. An irresistible languor crept over me, 
and I went to the house. As I was passing 
the hennery my ear caught the first morning 
gabble of the young geese (of all winged 
creatures these are the earliest to stir) and I 
saw the jackdaws perched on the ridge-pole 
busily preening their feathers against the 
milky-coloured sky. From time to time they 
all flew off simultaneously, and after a short 
flight settled again silently in their old places. 
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From the wood at hand sonnded twice or thrice 
the shrill cry of the mountain cock that had 
alighted in the dewy grass to seek for berries 
there. With a slight chilliness in my limbs I 
reached my own bed and sank at once into a 
profound sleep. 

On the following night as I neared the oak- 
tree, Ellis glided to meet me as toward a fami- 
liar friend. Nor did I experience the horror of 
yesterday in her presence, indeed I was almost 
glad to see her ; I did not even speculate on 
what might happen, but only desired to be 
taken to some great distance and to some in- 
teresting places. 

Ellis placed her arm about me and our flight 
began. 

Onr flight was less rapid than usual, and I 
could follow with my eye the unfamiliar aspect 
of the familiar ground as it unrolled like an 
endless panorama before me. Woods, bushes, 
fields, ravines, streams, occasionally villages 
and churches ; then fields, woods, bushes, and 
ravines again. I had a feeling of sadness and 
also of indifference, almost of ennui ; but not 
in the least because it was Russia over which 
we were taking our flight. No ; the earth in 
and for itself ; this flat plain that spread be- 
neath me, the whole planet with iU short- 
lived, helpless races, oppressed with poverty, 
sickness, and care, chained to a clod of dust ; 
this rough and brittle crust, this sediment 
upon our planet's fiery core on which a mould 
is grown that we call by the high-sounding 
title of the vegetable world ; these men-flies, a 
hundred times less useful than the flies them- 
selves, with their dwellings of clay and the 
fugitive trace of their little monotonous lives, 
their eternal strife against the inevitable and 
the immutable — how it shocked me! My 
heart beat heavily in my bosom; the desire to 
contemplate any longer these unmeaning 
pictures had entirely left me. Yes, it was 
ennui that I felt, but something sharper than 
ennui as well. Not once did I feel pity for 
my fellow-men ; every other thought was 
swallowed up in one that I hardly dare to 
name ; it was loathing, and the profoundest, 
deepest loathing of all was — for myself. 

"O cea^e," breathed Ellis, ** cease your 
thoughts, el8e it would be impossible for me to 
carrj* you. You are too heavy." 

"Home!" I cried to her with the tone in 
which I had summoned my driver once when 
at four o'clock in the morning I took leave of 
the friends at Moscow with whom I had been 
discussing Russia's future. "Home!" I re- 
peated and closed my eyes. 



It was not long till I opened them. £lli» 
began to nestle against me in a singular way ; 
she nearly stifled me. I turned my eyes upon 
her and the blood curdled in my veins. Every 
one will understand me who has ever chanced 
to catch an expression of extreme terror on a 
stranger's face without any suspicion of its 
cause. A transport of horror drew and dU- 
torted Ellis's pallid, almost blotted-out features. 
Never had I seen the like on mortal face ; here 
was a bodiless, nebulous ghost, a shadow, and 
such rigidity of fear ! 

''Ellis! What is the matter with you?" I 
asked at last. 

"He! Itishe!" With difficulty she brought 
the words forth. 

"He? Who is he?" 

"Do not name him, do not name him," 
Ellis stammered in haste. "We must seek 
some refuge, else it is all at an end, and for ever. 
Look! There!" 

I turned my head to the side where her 
shuddering finger was pointing, and was con- 
scious of Something — something that was in- 
deed awful to look upon. 

This something was the more frightful that 
it had no decided form. A clums}', horrible, 
dark -yellow thing, spotted like a lizard's 
belly, neither cloud nor smoke, was crawling 
snake-like over the earth. Its motion was 
measured, broad -sweeping from above to below 
and from below to above, like the ill-omened 
flight of a bird of prey that seeks its booty ; 
from time to time it swooped upon the earth 
in an indescribable, hideous way; so the 
spider pounces upon the entrapped fly. Who 
or what art thou, grewsome Shape? Under 
its influence — I saw and felt this — everything 
shrivelled and grew rigid. A foul, pcHtilential 
chill spread upward. I felt myi^clf fainting ; 
my sight grew dim, my hair stood on end. It 
was a Power that was approaching ; a power 
that knows no obKtacle, that subjects every- 
thing to itself; that, blind and formless and 
senseless, sees everything, knows ever}'thing, 
controls everything; like a vulture selects its 
prey, like a snake crushes it and licks it with 
its deadly tongue. 

"Ellis, Ellis," I shrieked like a madman, 
"That is Death! The very, living Death 
himself!" 

The lamentable sound that I had heard be- 
fore escaped Ellis's lips, only this time it wan 
far more like a mortal cry of despair ; and we 
flew on. Our flight was singularly and 
frightfully unsteady; Ellis turned over and 
over in the air, plunged first in one direc- 
tion then in the other, like a partridge that» 
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womided onto daath, still endeavours to distract 
the dog from her brood. Bat in the meanwhile 
long feelers, like extended arms, or rather 
lassos, had disengaged themselves from the 
lump, and were stretching out after ub with 
gaping movements. And then of a sudden it 
rose into the gigantic shape of a shrouded 
figure on a pale horse. It grew, filling the 
heavens themselves. More agitated, more 
desperate became Ellis's flight. " He has seen 
me — it is all over— I am lost," I caught in 
broken whispers. "0 miserable that I am! 
The opportunity so close! Life within my 
g^rasp! and now — nothingness — nothingness !" 

I could bear it no longer. Consciousness 
left me. 

When I came to myself I was lying on my 
back in the gnas, and I felt through my body 
a dull ache as if after a heavy fall. Morning 
flickered in the sky. I could clearly distin- 
guish my surroundings. Nor far off there 
was a willow-fringed road that ran beside a 
birch wood. The region seemed familiar. I 
began to recall what had happened to me, and 
oonld not repress a shudder as I remembered 
the last awful spectacle. 

"But what can have terrified EllU?'* I 
thought "Can she be subject to his power? 
Is she not immortal? How is it possible that 
she can be doomed to annihilation?" 

A low moan sounded not far away. I 
hastily turned my head in that direction, and 
there, two paces from me, lay the motionless 
form of a young woman in a white g^arment, 
with thick, unbound hair, and shoulders 
bared. One arm was over her head, the other 
had fallen across her bosom, the eyelids were 
closed, and the tightly-compressed lips were 
stained slightly with a reddish froth. Could 
it be Ellis? But Ellis was a ghost, and it 
was a real woman whom I saw. I crawled 
over to her and bent above her. "Ellis, is it 
you 1" I cried. The eyelids quivered, slowly 
uplifted; dark, expressive eyes fixed them- 
selves earnestly on my face, and in the next 
instant a warm, moist, fragrant mouth was 
pressed to mine, slender, strong arms clasped 
themselves round my neck, a hot breast 
swelled against my own. ' ' Farewell ! farewell ! " 
the dying voice said, and everything dis- 
appeared. 

I staggered to my feet like a drunken man, 
passed my hand across my forehead, and looked 

about me. I found myself on the schen 

road, two versts from my country-seat Before 
I reached home the sun had risen. 

For some nights following this I waited, 
let me coafess it, not altogether without fear, 



for the return of my companion, but she came 
no more. One evening, indeed, I stationed 
myself at the old place, at the old hour, but 
nothing unusual occurred. After all, I could 
not regret the end of so singular an intimacy. 
I pondered much and earnestly upon this in- 
explicable, incomprehensible experience, and 
had to come to the conclusion that not only 
positive science is in no condition to handle it, 
but that it is out of the rang^ of legends and 
fairy tales even. Indeed, what was Ellis? A 
ghost, a wandering soul, an evil spirit, a sylph, 
a vampire, finally? At times the fancy pos- 
sessed me that Ellis was in truth a woman 
whom I had known ; and I ransacked my 
memory to find where I might have seen her 
before. Hold ! a moment more and I have it ! 
But it never came. Everything grew con- 
fused like a dream. Yes, I have thought 
much and, as is very often the case, have ar- 
rived at no conclusion. I could not bring 
myself to ask the advice or the opinion of 
others, for fear of being taken for a madman. 
At last I gave up all my g^pings ; to tell the 
truth, I had other things to think of. First, 
the emancipation of the serfs and the equU 
distribution of lands, &c., intervened; then 
the condition of my health, that has received 
a shock; I have a pain in my chest, cough 
much, and suffer from sleeplessness. I am 
visibly growing thin. I am as yellow as a 
mummy. The doctor assures me that I 
suffer from consumption of the blood, calls my 
complaint by a Greek name, "afuemie/' and 
declares that I must go to Gastein. 



GOOD WISHES. 

BT P. J. BAILIT. 

For enry lesf the lorvliest flower 
Which beaai J aigh» for from hor bowi 
For everj star a drop of dew— 
For erery ton a wkj of bloo^ 
For every heart a heart as true. 



For erery tear by pitj shed 

Upon a fellow-eoirerer'e head. 

Oh I be a crown of glory given ; 

Soch crowns as saints to gain have strivan- 

Such crowns as seraphs wear in heaven. 

For all who toil at honest flune, 
A prond, a pnre^ a deathless name; 
For all who love, who loring bless, 
Be lib one long, kind, oloee 
Be lift aU love, aU happinsH. 
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THREE BEAUTIEa 

A LBTTEB FBOM LADT MARIAN TO LADT OBA0& 

How itrange it Memi, dear Grace, that w« 

Remain, while Polly's left as ; — 
Ah, what a force we were, we three, 
Who could withstand our coqaetry, 
Till Time of charms bereft osl 

Poor Polly's gone — and that's a sign 

Our time is coming fast, lore ; 
And just because the day's decline 
Is now a source of much repine, 
I talk about the past, love. 

Ah me, the morning and the night 
Of old just touched hands, gracing 

The act with cheer and promise bri^t; 

But now, as if in our despite, 
They seem to be embracing. 

Three beauties were we ;— Harry Hood 

Declared upon his honour, 
That ereiy time he came he would 
Hare asked us, but he nerer oould 

Say which might bring him banheur. 

He oould not chooee one of the three. 

And kindly did not bore us ; 
So, bolder men won you and me. 
And Polly — well, we never see 

What fate there is before us. 



She was an honest wife, thaf a plain, 

And he — we shall not name him, 
Ahhoogh it goea against the grain 
To let him 'scape our just disdain. 
Well let her Tirtues blame him. 

She suffered much and never spoke— 

Was always too submissive ; 
She lingered till her spirit broke. 
Then Heaven freed her from the yoke 

In this way most decisive. 

Peace to her !— of the beauties three, 

Two only now remaining. 
Our veiy selves revived I see 
In children — sunny buds, while we 

Are the old roses waning. 

There are we three, as young as when 

We laughed at every wooer: 
Each gay and lovely and as vain — 
Distractien to weak-minded men — 
In them, dear Grace, we live again ; 

God keep them well and pure I 

Goodbye, dear, and we must not fret 

That time old ties wiU sever; 
Our best being done, needs no regret: 
Han's value on whaf s won is set — 
God values the endeavour. 

B. Hniiar. 
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[Sir Archibald Alison. D.C.L., bora at K«nl^, 
Shropshire, S9th Dtsoember, 1792; died at Glasgow, 
88d Maj, 1807. Historian and euayirt. Called to the 
Scottish bar in 1814 ; became aheriff of Lanarluhirs in 
18S8, and was ereated a baronet bj the Dert^ gorern- 
ment in 1853. His chief works are : The Hiduiy qf 
Europe; Beeaye, PoUtiealf HiaUfrieal^ and MieeeUaneoue 
— oontribnted for the most part to BUukwoodTe Maga- 
tim4; PrtmcipUi nf (Trimtnoi Xaw, Ao. Hia Riatorp t^f 
Bwrope is regarded as one of the most remarkable hia- 
torioal works of the oentiuy. " Its Tigonr of reaearoh 
and its manliness of principle, its aoonrate knowledge 
and its animation of etjle, hare bean the grounds of 
its remarkable pablio (kvonr, as thej are the guarantees 
tor its permanent popolaritj." — Bladewood.} 

Autobiography, when skilfully and jodi- 
donsly done, is one of the most delightful 
species of composition of which literature can 
boast There is a strong desire in every intel- 
ligent and well-informed mind to become fa- 
miliar with the private thoughts, and secret 
motives of action, of those who have filled the 
world with their renown. We long to learn 
their early history, to be made acquainted with 
their first aspirations, to discover how they 
became so great as they aftfcrwards turned out 
Perhaps literature has sustained no greater loss 
than that of the memoirs which Hannibal wrote 
of his life and campaigns. From the few fisg- 
ments of his sayings which Roman admiration 
or terror has preserved, his reach of thought 
and statesmanlike sagacity would appear to 
have been equal to his military talents. GsBsar's 
Commentariei have always been admired; but 
there is some doubts whether they really were 
written by the dictator; and, supposing they 
were, they relate almost entirely to military 
movements and public events, without giving 
much insight into private character. It is 
that which we desire in autobiography: we 
hope to find in it a window by which we may 
look into a great man's mind. Plutarch's 
Lives owe their vast and enduring popularity 
to the insight into private character whi<^ 
the innumerable anecdotes he has collected 
of the heroes and statesmen of antiquity af- 
ford; and the lasting reputation of Boswell's 
Johnaon is mainly to be ascribed to the same 
cause. 

Gibbon's autobiography is the most perfect 
account of an eminent man's life, l^om his 
own hand, which exists in any language. In- 
dependent of the interest which natmrally be- 
longs to it as the record of the studies, and 
the picture of the growth of the mind of the 
greatest historian of modem times, it 
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a peculiar charm from the simplicitj with 
which it is written, and the judgment it dis- 
pUys, conspicuous alike in what is revealed 
and what is withheld in the narrative. It 
steers the middle channel so difficult to find, 
so invaluable when found, between ridiculous 
vanity on the one side, and affected modesty 
on the other. We see, from many passages in 
it, that the author was fully aware of the vast 
contribution he had made to literature, and 
the firm basis on which he had built his colossal 
fame. But he had good sense enough to see 
that those gpreat qualities were never so likely 
to impress the reader, as when only cautiously 
alluded to by the author. He knew that 
vanity and ostentation never fail to make the 
character in which they predominate ridiculous 
— if excessive, contemptible; and that, although 
the world would thankfully receive all the de- 
tails, how minute soever, connected with his 
immortal work, they would not take off his 
hands any symptom of himself entertaining 
the opinion of it which all others have formed. 
It is the consummate judgment with which 
Gibbon has given enough of the details 
connected with the preparation of his works 
to be interesting, and not enough to be ridi- 
culous, which constitutes the great charm, 
and has occasioned the marked success, of 
his autobiography. There are few passages 
in the English language so popular as the 
well-known ones in which he has recounted 
the first conception and final completion of 
his history, which, as models of the kind, 
ts well as passages of exquisite beauty, we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of trans- 
cribing, the more especially as they will set 
off, by way of contrast, the faults in some par- 
allel passages attempted by Chateaubriand and 
Lounartine: — 

"At thfl distance of tw«ntj-flTe ymn^ I can n«ltli«r 
target nor ex}jran the itrong amotiooB which agitated 
1^7 mind aa I flnt aiiproaohed and entered the Eternal 
Citj. After a eleepleai night, I trod with a loftj etep 
the raina of the Fonim. Each memorable apot — where 
Romulus stood, or Tolly spoke, or Gnaar lUl— was at 
once present to my eyes ; aind several days of intozka- 
tion were lost, or enjoyed, before I could descend to a 
cool and minute InTsstigation. It was at Rome, on 
the I5th October, 17<M, aa I sat mnsing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted fHars ware 
sinfing Tsapen in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea 
of writing this Decline and FaU of the city first started 
to my mind. But my original plan was oirenmsoribed 
to the decay of the dty, rather than of the empire ; 
and though my reading and raflectiona began to point 
towarda that object, some years elapsed, and sereral 
aTocations intanranod, bsl«>re I was sOTiooaly angagad 
in the ezacntiOD of that laborious work.**— li^, pi. 198, 
Sto edition. 

YOU VL 



Again the well-known description of the 
conclusion of his labours : — 

*' I hare presumed to mark the momeut of conception : 
I shall now commemorate the hour of my Anal delirer- 
ance. It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer- 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
sereral turns in a berteati, or coTcred walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the countxy, the lake, 
and mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the siWer orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dis- 
semble the first emotions of Joy on recoTery of my flneo- 
dom, and perhaps the establishment of my ikme. But 
my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholj 
was spread over my mind, by the idea that 1 had taken 
an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion; 
and that, whatever might be the future fate of my His- 
tory, the life of the historian must be short and pr»> 
carioua.**— X^<, p. 265, 8vo edition. 

Hume's account of his own life is a model 
of perspicuity, modesty, and good sense; but 
it is so brief that it scarcely can be called a 
biography. It is not fifty pages long. The 
wary Scotch author was well aware how vanity 
in such compositions defeats its own object: 
he had too much good sense to let it appear in 
his pages. Perhaps, however, the existence 
of such a feeling in the recesses of his breast 
may be detected in the prominent manner in 
which he brings forward the discouragement 
he experienced when the first volume of his 
History was published, and the extremely 
limited sale it met with for some time after its 
first appearance. He knew well how these 
humble beginnings would be contrasted with 
its subsequent triumphant success. Amidst 
his many great and good qualities, there is 
none for which Sir Walter Scott was more ad- 
mirable than the unaffected simplicity and 
good sense of his character, which led him to 
continue through life utterly unspotted by 
vanity, and unchanged by an amount of adu- 
lation from themost fascinating quarters, which 
would probably have turned the head of any 
other man. Among the many causes of regret 
which the world has for the catastrophes which 
overshadowed his latter years, it is not the 
least that it prevented the completion of that 
autobiography with which Mr. Lockhart has 
commenced his Z/tfe. His simplicity of char- 
acter, and the vast number of eminent men 
with whom he was intimate, as well as the 
merit of that fragment itself, leave no room 
for doubt that he would have made a most 
charming memoir, if he had lived to complete 
it. This observation does not detract in the 
slightest degree from the credit justly due to 
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Mr. Lockhart for his admirable l^t qI his 
illustrious father-in-law: on the contrary, it 
forms its highest encomium. The charm of 
that work is mainly owing to its being so im- 
bued with the spirit of the subject, that it may 
almost be reganied as an autobiography. 

Continental writers of note have, more than 
English ones, fallen into that error which is of 
all others the most fatal in autobiography — 
inordinate vanity. At the head of all the de- 
linquents of this class we must place Roussean, 
whoHc celebrated CoT{fe9si(ms contain a revela- 
tion of folly so extreme, vanity so excessive, 
and baseness so disg^ceful, that it would pass 
for incredible if not proved by the book itself, 
which is to be found in every library. Not 
content with affirming, when past fifty, that 
there was no woman of fashion of whom he 
might not have made the conquest if he had 
chosen to set about it, he thought fit to enter- 
tain the world with all the private details of 
his life, which the greater prudence of his most 
indiscreet biographers would have consigned 
to oblivion. No one who wishes to discredit 
the Genevese philosopher, need seek in the 
works of others for the grounds of doing so. 
Enough is to be found in his own to consign 
him to eternal execration and contempt. He 
haa told us equally in detail, and with the same 
air of infantine simplicity, how he committed 
a thefb when in service as a lackey, and per- 
mitted an innocent girl, his fellow-servant, to 
bear the penalty of it ; how he alternately drank 
the wine in his master's cellars, and made love 
to his wife; how he corrupted one female bene- 
factress who had sheltered him in extremity 
of want, and afterwards made a boaat of her 
disgrace; and abandoned a male benefactor 
who fell down in a fit of apoplexy on the streets 
of Lyons, and left him lying on the pavement, 
deserted by the only friend whom he had in 
the world. The author of so many eloquent 
declamations against mothers neglecting their 
children, on his own admission, when in easy 
circumstances, and impelled by no necessity, 
consigned Jive of his natural children to a 
foundling hospital, with such precautions 
against their being known that he never did 
or could hear of them again! Such was his 
vanity, that he thought the world would gladly 
feed on the crumbs of this sort which fell from 
the table of the man rich in genius. His grand 
theory was, that the human mind is bom 
innocent, with dispositions only to good, and 
that all the evils of society arise from the follies 
of education or the oppression of government. 
Judging from the picture he has presented of 
himself, albeit debased by no education but what 



he himself had afforded, we should say his dis- 
position was more corrupt than has ever been 
imagined by the most dark-minded and bigoted 
Calvinist that ever existed. 

Alfieri waa probably as vain in reality as 
Rousseau ; but he knew better how to conceal 
it He had not the folly of supposing that he 
could entertain women by the boastful detlul 
of his conquests over theuL He judged wisely, 
and more like a man who had met with bonnes 
fortunes, that he would attain more effectually 
the object of interesting their feelings, by 
painting their conquests over him. He has 
done this so fully, so sincerely, and with such 
eloquence, that he has made one of the most 
powerful pieces of biography in any language. 
Its charm consists in the picture he haa drawn, 
with equal truth and art, of a man of the most 
impetuous and ardent temperament, alternately 
impelled by the strong^ passions which can 
agitate the breast — love and ambition. Bom 
of a noble family, inheriting a gpreat fortune, 
he exhibited an uncommon combination of 
patrician tastes and feelings with republican 
principles and aspirations. He was a democrat 
because he knew the great by whom he was 
surrounded, and did not know the humble 
who were removed to a distance. He said this 
himself, after witnessing at Paris the horrors 
of the 10th August: — "Je connais bien les 
grands, mats je ne connais pas les petUs,*' He 
drew the vices of the former from observation, 
he painted the virtues of the latter from ima- 
gination. Hence the absurdity and unnatural 
character of many of his dnunas, which, to 
the inhabitant of our free country, who is fa- 
miliar with the real working of popular insti- 
tutions, render them, despite their genius, 
quite ridiculous. But, in the delineation of 
what passed in his own breast, he is open to 
no such reproach. His picture of his own feel- 
ings is as forcible and dramatic as that of any 
he has drawn in his tragedies; and it is far 
more trathful, for it is taken from nature, not 
an imaginary world of his own creation, having 
little resemblance to that we see around us. 
His character and life were singularly calcuUted 
to make such a narrative interesting, for never 
was one more completely tossed about by vehe- 
ment passions, and abounding with melodra- 
matic incidents. Alternately dreaming over 
the most passionate attachments, and labouring 
of his own accord at Dante fourteen hours a 
day; at one time making love to an English 
nobleman's wife, and fighting him in the Pkrk, 
at another driving through France with fourteen 
blood horses in harness; now stealing from the 
Pretender his queen, now striving to emulata 
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Sophocles in the energy of his picture of the 
ptMions, he was himself a living example of 
the intensity of those feelings which he has so 
powerfully portrayed in his dramas. It is this 
Tariety, joined to the simplicity and candour 
of the confessions, which constitutes the yery 
charm of this very remarkable autobiography. 
It could have been written by no one but him- 
t«elf; for an ordinary biographer would only have 
described the incidents of his life, none else 
could have painted the vehement passions, the 
ardent aspirations, from which they sprang. 

From the sketches of Goethe's life which 
have been preserved, it is evident that, though 
probably not less vain than the French phil- 
osopher or the Italian poet, his vanity took a 
different direction from either of theirs. He 
was neither vain of his turpitudes, like Rousseau, 
nor of his passions, like Alfieri. His self-love 
was of a more domestic kind ; it was character- 
ized more by the home-scenes of the Father- 
land. No one will question the depth of 
Goethe's knowledge of the heart, or the sagacity 
of the light which his genius has thrown on 
the mo8t profound feelings of human nature. 
But hirt private life partook of the domestic 
affectioHH and unobtrusive rest in which it was 
passed, exempt alike from the grinding poverty 
which too often impelled the Genevese watch- 
maker's son into disgraceful actions, or the 
vehement passions which drove the Italian 
nobleman into brilliant crimes. Hence his 
biography* exhibits an extraordinary mixture 
of lofty feelings with puerile simplicity, of 
depth of views with child inhness, of divine 
philosophy with homely inclinations. Amidst 
all his enthusiasm and effusions of sentiment, 
he was as much under the influence as any 
man of creature-comforts; and never hesitated 
to leave the most lofty efforts of the muse, to 
participate in the substantial advantages of 
rich preserves or sweet cakes. This singular 
mixture arose, in a great measure, from the 
habits of his life, and the limited circle by 
which, during the greater part of it, he was 
surrounded. Living with a few friends in the 
quiet seclusion of a small German town, the 
object of almost superstitious admiration to a 
few females by whom he was surrounded, he 
became at once a little god of his own and their 
idolatry, and warmly inclined, like monks all 
over the world, to the innocent but not very 
elevating pleasurcK of breakfast and dinner. 
Mahomet said that he experienced more diffi- 
culty in persuading his four wives of his divine 
mission than all the rest of the world besides; 
and this, nays Gibbon, was not surprising, for 
they knew b^ his weaknesses aa aman. Goethe 



thought, on the same principle, his fame was 
secure, when he was worshipped as a god by 
his female coterie. He had the highest opinion 
of his own powers, and of the lofty mission on 
which he was sent to mankind; but his self- 
love was less offensive than that of Rousseau, 
because it was more unobtrusive. It was allied 
rather to pride than vanity; and though pride 
may often be hateful, it is never contemptible. 

The L\ft qf Lord Byron which Moore has 
published leaves no room for doubt, that the 
latter acted wisely in consigning the original 
manuscript of the noble poet's autobiography 
to the flames. Assuming that a considerable 
part of that biography is taken from what the 
noble bard had left of himself, it is evident 
that a more complete detail of his feelings and 
motives of action would have done anything 
rather than have added to his reputation. In 
fact, Moore's Life has done more than anything 
else to lower it. The poetical biographer had 
thought and sung so much of the passions, 
that he had forgot in what light they are 
viewed by the generality of men; he was so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of his hero, that 
he had come to regard his errors and vices as 
not the least interesting part of his life. That 
they may be so to that class of readers, un- 
happily too extensive, who are engaged in simi- 
lar pursuits, is probably true; but how small 
a portion do these constitute of the human 
race, and how weak and inaudible does their 
applause become, in the prog^ress of time, when 
compared to the voice of ages! What has 
become of the innumerable licentious works 
whose existence in antiquity has become known 
from the specimens disinterred in the ruins of 
Herculaneum? Is there one of them which 
has taken its place beside the Lives of Plutarch f 
Whatever is fetid, however much prized at the 
moment, is speedily sunk in the waves of time. 
Nothing permanently floats down its stream but 
what is buoyant from its elevating tendency. 

Boewell's L\fe of Johnaon is so replete with 
the sayings and thoughts of the intellectual 
giant, whom it was so much his object to ele- 
vate, even above his natural IVitagonian stature, 
that it may be regarded as a sort of autobio- 
graphy, dictated by the sage in his moments of 
abandon to his devout worshipper. It is not 
going too far to say, that it is among the most 
popular books in the English language. John- 
son's reputation now mainly rests on that bio- 
graphy. No one now reads the Rambler or the 
Idler — few the Live» qf ike Poets, interesting 
as they are, and admirable as are the criticisms 
on our greatest authors which they contain. 
But Boswell's L\fe qf Johnson is in everybody's 
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hands; yon will hear the pithy sayings, the 
admirable reflections, the sagacious remarks it 
contains, from one end of the world to the other. 
The secret of this astonishing success is to be 
found in the caustic tone, sententious brevity, 
and sterling good sense of Johnson, and the 
inimitable accuracy, faithful memory, and al- 
most infantine simplicity of his biographer. 
From the unbounded admiration with which 
he was inspired for the sage, and the faithful 
memory with which he was gifted, he was en- 
abled to commit to paper, almost as they were 
delivered, those admirable sayings which have 
ever since been the delight and admiration of 
the world. We almost live with the members 
of the Literary Club; we hear their divers sen- 
timents, and can almost conceive their tones of 
voice. We see the gigantic form of the sage 
towering above his intellectual compeers. Burke 
Haid that Johnson was greater in conversation 
than writing, and greater in Boswell than either; 
and it is easy to conceive that this must have 
been the case. The L\fe contains all the ad- 
mirable sayings, verbatim as they were deli- 
vered, and without the asperity of tone and 
manner which formed so great a blot in the 
original deliverer. Johnson's sayings were of 
a kind which were susceptible of being accu- 
rately transferred, and with full effect to paper, 
because they were almost all reflections on 
morals, men, or manners, which are of univer- 
sal application, and come home to the senses 
of mankind in every age. In this respect they 
were much more likely to produce an impression 
in biography than the conversation of Sir Walter 
Scott, which, however interesting to those who 
heard it, especially for the first time, consisted 
chiefly of anecdotes and stories, great part of 
the charm of which consisted in the mode of tell- 
ing and expression of the countenance, which, 
of course, could not be transferred to paper. 

But it is not every eminent man who is so 
fortunate as to find a biographer like Boswell, 
who, totally forgetful of self, recorded for pos- 
terity, with inimitable fidelity, all the sayings 
of his hero. Nor is it many men who would 
bear so faithful and searching an exposure. 
Johnson, like every other man, had his failings; 
but they were those of prejudice or manner, 
rather than morals or conduct. We wish we 
could say that every other eminent literary 
man was equally immaculate, or that an entire 
disclosure of character would, in every case, 
reveal no more weaknens or failings than have 
been brought to light by Boswell's faithful 
chronicle. We know that every one is liable 
to err, and that no man is a hero to his vaUi- 
de<hamhr%. But being aware of all thii, we 



were not prepared for the immense mass of 
weaknesses, follies, and errors, which have been 
brought to light by the indiscreet seal of bio- 
graphers, in the character of many of our ablest 
literary, poetical, and philosophical characters. 
Certainly, if we look at the details of their 
private lives, these men of literary celebrity 
have had little title to set up as the instructors, 
or to call themselves the benefactors of man- 
kind. From the days of Milton, whose divine 
genius was so deeply tarnished by the asperity 
of his feelings, and the unpardonable license 
in controversy which he permitted to his tongue, 
to those of Lord Byron, who scandalized his 
country and the world by the undisguised pro- 
fligacy of his private life, the biography of 
literary men, with a few brilliant exceptions — 
in the foremost of which we must place Sir 
Walter Scott — consists in great part of a series 
of follies, weaknesses, or faults, which it would 
be well for their memory could they be buried 
in oblivion. We will not say that the labours 
of their biographers have been the MoMocre 
qf the Innocenta, for truly there were very few 
innocents to massacre; but we will say that 
they have, in general, done more to degrade 
those they intended to elevate, than the en- 
venomed hostility of their worst enemies. We 
forbear to mention names, which might give 
pain to many respectable persons still alive. 
The persons alluded to, and the truth of the 
observation, will be at once understood and 
admitted by every person acquainted with the 
literary history of France and England during 
the last century. 

Vanity and jealousy — vanity of themselves, 
jealousy of others — are the great failings which 
have hitherto tarnished the character and dis- 
figured the biography of literary men. We fear 
it is destined to continue the same to the end 
of the world. The qualities which contribute to 
their g^reatness, which occasion their usefulness, 
which insure their fame, are closely allied to 
failings which too often disfigure their private 
lives, and form a blot on their memory, when 
indiscreetly revealed in biography, either by 
themselves or others. Genius is almost invari- 
ably united to susceptibility; and this tem- 
perament is unhappily too apt to run into 
irritability. No one can read Disraeli's essay 
on The Literary Character, the most admirable 
of his many admirable works, without being 
convinced of that. Celebrity of any sort is the 
natural parent of vanity, and this weakness 
is in a peculiar manner fostered in poets and 
romance writers, because their writings interest 
so warmly the fair, who form the great dispen- 
sers of general fame, and convey it in the most 
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iUttering form to the aathor. It would per- 
haps be aigust to women to ny that poets and 
norelists share in their weaknesses; but it is cer- 
tain that their disposition is, in general, essen- 
tially feminine, and that, as they attract the 
admiration of the other lex more strongly than 
any other class of writers, so they are liable in 
a peculiar degree to the failings, as well as 
distinguished by the excellencies, by which 
their female admirers are characterized. We 
may regret that it is so; we may lament that 
we cannot find poets and romancers who, to 
the genius of Byron, or the fancy of Moore, 
unite the sturdy sense of Johnson, or the sim- 
plicity of character of Scott; but it is to be 
feared such a combination is as rare, and as 
little to be looked for in general life, as the 
union of the strength of the war-horse to the 
iieetnetis of the racer, or the courage of the 
mastiff to the delicacy of the gray hound. 
Adam Smith long ago pointed out the distinc- 
tion between those who serve and those who 
amuse mankind; and the difference, it is to 
be feared, exists not merely between the phil- 
osopher and the opera-dancer, but between the 
instructors of men in every department of 
thought, and those whose genius is devoted 
rather to the pleasing of the eye, the melting 
of the feelings, or the kindling of the imagina- 
tion. Yet this observation is only generally, 
not universally, true; and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remains a memorable proof that it is possible 
for an artist to unite the highest genius and 
most imaginative power of mind to the wisdom 
of a philosopher, the liberality of a gentleman, 
the benevolence of a Christian, and the sim- 
plicity of a child. 



THE SIMMER QLOAMIN'. 

The midges danoe aboon the bum. 

The dew begins to fa', 
The paitrioks down the rushy howm 

Set up their e'eaing ca*; 
Now loud and clear the blackbird's sang 

Rings through the briery shaw, 
While, fleeting gay, the swallows play 

Around the csstle wa'. 

Beneath the gowden gloamin' sky 

The mavis mends his Isy, 
The redbreast pours its sweetest strains, 

To charm the lingering day ; 
While weary yeldrins seem to wail 

Their little nestlings torn, 
The merry wren, free den to den, 

Oaes jinking through the thorn. 



The roses fauld their silken leaves, 

The foxglove shuts its bell. 
The honey -suckle and the birk 

Spread fragrance through the delL 
Let others crowd the giddy court 

Of mirth and revelry. 
The simple joys that nature yields 

Are dearer far to me. 

BOBKBT TaNHASIU.. 



THE MERRY HEART. 

BT HXNBT HABT MILMAN, D.D. 

I would not from the wise require 

The lumber of their learned lore ; 

Nor would I from the rich desire 

A single oounter of their store. 

For I have ease, and I have health, 

And I have spirits light as air ; 

And more than wisdom, more than wealth,- 

A merry heart, that laughs at oare. 

Like other mortals of my kind, 
Fve struggled for dame Fortune's favour. 
And sometimes have been half -inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 
But life was short— I thought it folly 
To lose its moments in despair ; 
So slipp'd aside from melancholy, 
With merry heart, that laugh'd at oare. 

And onoe, 'tis true, two 'witching eyes 
Surprised me in a luckless season, 
Tum'd all my mirth to lonely sighs. 
And quite subdued my better reason. 
Yet 'twas but love could make me grieve. 
And love you know's a reason fair. 
And much improved, as I believe, 
The merry heart, that laugh'd at eare. 

So now from idle wishes clear, 
I make the good I may not find ; 
Adown the stream I gently steer. 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason. 
Can still with pliant heart prepare 
The mind, attuned to every season. 
The merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Yet, wrap me in your sweetest dream. 
Ye social feelings of the mind. 
Give, sometimes give your sunny gleam. 
And let the rest good-humour find. 
Yes, let me hail and welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share. 
And pleased and pleasing let me live 
With merry heart, that laughs at eare. 
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LEGEND OP THE GREAT PLANE-TREE 
OP FRAUENSTEIN. 

[Right Hon. Sir Francis Bond Head, P.O., K.C.H., 

and Knight of the Prutaian militaiy Order of Merit, 
bom at Hermitage, near Rochester, let January, 1793; 
died at Crojdon, SOth July. 1875. He served with the 
Royal Engineers at Waterloo, and under the Prussian 
General Ziethen at Fleurus. In 1825 he took oharge of 
an association for working the gold and direr mines of 
Rio de la Plata. A ride of six thousand miles supplied 
the materials for his Rough NtiUt of a Journey Aerou 
tke Pamptu (1826). He was next appointed assistant- 
commissioner of poor-law for Kent, and then OoTemor 
of Upper Canada, where lie suppressed an internal re- 
bellion, and repelled an invasion of "sympathizers" 
ftom the United Sut«e. For this important senrioe, 
amongst other honours conferred upon him, he was 
created a baronet in 1888; and in 1807 he was made a 
inriTyKwonoillor. His chief works are : BubbUt from 
the Brunnen qf NoMau (from which we quote) ; LUfe of \ 
Bruce: The BiMgraTd; A Faggot qf French Stiekt: A \ 
Fortnight in Ireland: Stoktrs and Pokert: The Royal \ 
Bngineer: Narrative of hie Administratinn in Upper 
Canada : Ac He was awarded £100 a year in recogni- 
tion of hit serricee to literature.] 

What more than its castle attracted my at- 
tention in the Tillage of Frauenstein was an 
immense plane-tree, the limbs of which had 
originally been trained almost horizontally, 
until, unable to support their own weight, they 
were now maintained by a scaffolding of stout 
props. Under the parental shadow of this 
venerable tree the children of the village were 
sitting in every sort of g^up and attitude; one 
or two of their mothers, in loose easy dishabille, 
were spinning; many people were leaning 
against the upright scaffolding ; and a couple 
of asses were enjoying the cool shade of the 
beautiful foliage, while their drivers were get- 
ting hot and tipsy in a wine-shop, the usual 
sig^ of which is in Germany the branch of a 
tree af&zed to the door-post 

As I had often heard of the celebrated tree 
of Frauenstein, before which I now stood, I 
resolved not to quit it until I had informed 
myself of its history, for which I well knew I 
had only to apply to the proper authorities; 
for in Germany, in every little village there 
exists a huge volume, either deposited in the 
church, or in charge of an officer called the 
Schuldheisz, in which the history of every 
castle, town, or object of importance is care- 
fully preserved. The young peasant reads it 
with enthusiastic delight: the old man reflects 
upon it with silent pride; and to any traveller 
searching for antiquarian lore, its venerable 
pages are most liberally opened, and the simple 



information they contain generously and gra- 
tuitously bestowed. 

On inquiring for the history of this beautiful 
tree, I was introduced to a sort of doomsday- 
book about as large as a church Bible; and 
when I compared this volume with a little 
secluded spot so totally unknown to the world 
as the valley or glen of Frauenstein, I was 
surprised to find that the autobiography of the 
latter could be so bulky — in short, that it had 
so much to say of itself. But it is the common 
weakness of man, and particularly, 1 must 
acknowledge, of an old man, to fancy that all 
his thoughts, as well as actions, are of vast 
importance to the world; why, therefore, 
should not the humble Frauenstein be par- 
doned for an offence which we are all in the 
habit of committing? 

In this ancient volume the rigmarole history 
of the tree was told with so much eccentrie 
German genius, it diHplayed such a graphic 
description of high-bom sentiments and homely 
life, and altogether it formed so carious a spe- 
cimen of the contents of these strange senti- 
mental village histories, that I venture to sub- 
mit the following literal translation, in which 
the German idiom is faithfully preserved at 
the expense of our English phraseology. 

The old Count Kuno seized with a trembling 
hand the pilgrim's staff: he wished to seek 
peace for his soul, for long repentance con- 
sumed his life. Years ago he had banished 
from his presence his blooming son, because 
he loved a maiden of ignoble race. The son, 
marrying her, secretly withdrew. For some 
time the count remained in his castle in good 
spirits — looked cheerfully down the valley — 
heard the stream rush under his windows — 
thought little of perishable life. His tender 
wife watched over him, and her lovely daughter 
renovated his sinking life; but he who lives in 
too great security is marked in the end by the 
hand of God, and while it takes from him 
what is most beloved, it warns him that here 
is not our place of abode. 

The *'Hau8-frau" (wife) died, and the count 
buried the companion of his days; his daughter 
was solicited by the most noble of the land, 
and because he wished to ingraft this last 
shoot on a noble stem, he allowed her to de- 
part, and then, solitar}* and alone, he remained 
in his fortress. So stands det^rted, upon the 
summit of the mountain, with withered top, 
an oak! — moes is its last ornament — the stoiTU 
sports with its last few dry leaves. 

A gay circle no longer fills the vaulted 
chambers of the castle— no longer through 
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them does the cheerfnl goblet's "clang" re- 
sound. The count's nightly footsteps echo 
back to him, and by the glimmer of the chan- 
deliers the accoutred images of his ancestors 
appear to writhe and move on the wall as if 
they wished to speak to him. His armour, 
sullied by the web bf the vigilant spider, he 
could not look at without sorrowful emotion. 
Its gentle creaking against the wall made him 
shudder. 

" Where art thou," he mournfully exclaimed, 
"thou who art banished? my son, wilt 
thou think of thy father, as he of thee thinks 
—or .... art thou dead ? and is that thy 
flitting spirit which rustles in my armour, and 
so feebly mores it? Did I but know where to 
find thee, willingly to the world's end would I 
in repentant wandering journey — so heavily 
it oppresses me what I have done to thee! I 
can no longer remain — forth will I go to the 
Qod of Mercy, in order, before the image of 
Christ, in the Garden of Olives, to expiate my 
sins!" 

So spoke the aged man — enveloped his 
trembling limbs in the garb of repentance — 
took the cockle-hat — and seized with the right 
hand (that formerly was accustomed to the 
heavy war-sword) the light long pilgrim's staff. 
Quietly he stole out of the castle, the steep 
path descending while the porter looked after 
him astounded, withoutdemanding "Whither?" 

For many days the old man's feet bore him 
wide away; at last he reached a small village, 
in the middle of which, opposite to a ruined 
cattle, there stands a very ancient plane-tree. 
Five arms, each resembling a stem, bend to- 
wards the earth, and almost touch it. The 
old men of former times were sitting under- 
neath it, in the still evening, just as the count 
went by; he was greeted by them, and invito 
to repose. As he seated himself by their side, 
"Yon have a beautiful plane-tree, neighbours," 
he said. 

"Yes," replied the oldest of the men, pleased 
with the praise bestowed by the pilg^^ on the 
tree; "it was nevertheless plantbd in blood!" 

" How is that?" said the count. 

" That will I also relate," said the old man. 
"Many yean ago there came a young man 
here in knightly garb, who had a young woman 
with him, beautiful and delicate, but, appar- 
ently from their long journey, worn out. Pkle 
were her cheeks, and her head, covered with 
beautiful golden locks, hung upon her con- 
ductor's shoulder. Timidly he looked round 
—for, from some reason, he appeared to fear all 
men ; yet, in compassion for his feeble com- 
panion, he wished to conduct her to some 



secure hut, where her tender feet might repose. 
There, under that ivy-grown tower, stands a 
lonely house belonging to the old lord of the 
castle; thither staggered the nnhi^py man 
with his dear burden, but scarcely had he 
entered the dwelling than he was seized by the 
prince, with whose niece he was clandestinely 
eloping. Then was the noble youth brought 
bound, and where this plane-tree now spreads 
its roots flowed his young blood ! The maiden 
went into a convent; but before she disappeared 
she had this plane-tree planted on the spot 
where the blood of her lover flowed; since then 
it is as if a spirit life were in the tree that 
cannot die, and no one likes a little twig to 
cut off, or pluck a cluster of blossom, because 
he fears it would bleed." 

"God's will be done!" exclaimed suddenly 
the old count, and departed. 

" That is an odd man! " said the most ven- 
erable of the peasants, eyeing the stranger who 
was hastening away; " he must have something 
that heavily oppresses his soul, for he speaks 
not, and hastens away; but, neighbours, the 
evening draws on apace, and the evenings in 
spring are not warm. I think in the white 
clouds yonder, towards the Rhine, are still 
concealed some snow-storms; let us come to 
the warm hearth." 

The neighbours went their way, while the 
aged count, in deep thought, passed up through 
the village, at the end of which he found him- 
self before the churchyard. Terrific black 
crosses looked upon the traveller — the graves 
were netted over with brambles and wild roses 
— no foot tore asunder the entwinement. On 
the right hand of the road there stands a cru- 
cifix, hewn with rude art From a recess in 
its pedestal a flame rises towards the bloody 
feet of the image, from a lamp nourished by 
the hand of devotion. 

" Man of sorrow," thus ascended the prayer 
of the traveller, "give me my son again — by 
thy wounds and sufferings, give me peaoe^ 
peace!" 

He spoke, and turning round towards the 
mountain, he followed a narrow path, which 
conducted him to a brook, close nnder the 
flinty, pebbly, grape hill. The soft murmurs 
of its waves rippling here and there over clear 
bright stones harmonized with his deep devo- 
tion. Here the count found a boy and a girl, 
who, having picked flowers, were watching 
them carried away as they threw them into 
the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrim's rev- 
erend attire, they arose — looked up — seized the 
old man's hand, and kissed it. " God bless 
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thee, children ! " said the pilgrim, whom the 
touch of their little handn plea^d. Seating 
himdelf on the ground, he said, "Children, 
g^Te me to drink out of your pitcher." 

" Yon will find it taste good out of it, stran- 
ger-man," said the little girl; "it is our 
father's pitcher in which we carry him to drink 
upon the vinehill. Look ! yonder he works upon 
the burning rocks — alas! ever since the break of 
day; our mother often takes out food to hinL" 

** Is that your father," said the count, " who 
with the heavy pickaxe is tearing up the 
ground so manfully, as if he would crush the 
rocks beneath?" 

"Yes,*' said the boy, "our fatber must 
sweat a good deal before the mountain will 
bring forth grapes; but when the vintage 
comes, then how gay is the scene ! " 

" Where does thy father dwell, boy?" 

"There in the valley beneath, where the 
white gable-end peeps between the trees; come 
with us, stranger-man; our mother will most 
gladly receive you, for it is her greatest joy 
when a tired wanderer calls in upon us." 

"Yes," said the liUle giri; "then we al- 
ways have the best dishes; therefore do come 
— 1 will conduct thee." 

So saying, the little girl seized the old 
count's hand, and drew him forth — the boy, 
on the other side, keeping up with them, 
•prang backwards and forwards, continually 
looking kindly at the stranger; and thus 
•lowly advancing, they arrived at the hut. 

The Haus-frau (wife) was occupied in blowing 
the light ashes to awaken a slumbering spark 
as the pilg^m entered; at the voices of her 
children she looked up, naw the stranger, and 
raised herself immediately; advancing towards 
him with a cheerful countenance, she said — 

"Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor 
hut — if you stand in need of refreshment after 
your toilsome pilgrimage, seek it from us; do 
not carry away the blessing which you bring 
with you farther." 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old 
man into the small but clean room. When he 
had sat down, he said — 

"Woman, thou hast pretty and animated 
children; I wish I had such a boy as that!" 

"Yes!" said the Haus-frau, '*he resembles 
his father — free and courageously he often 
goes alone upon the mountain, and speaks of 
castles he will build there. Ah! sir, if you 
knew how heavy that weighs upon my heart!" 
— (the woman concealed a tear). 

" Counsel may here be had," said the count; 
" I have no son, and will of yours, if you will 
give him me, make a knight — my castle will 



some of these days be empty — no robust son 
bears my arms. " 

" Dear mother!" said the boy, " if the castle 
of the aged man is empty, I can surely, when 
I am big, go thither?" 

"And leave me here alone?" said the 
mother. 

"No; you will also go!" said the boy, 
warmly; "how beautiful is it to look from 
the height of a castle into the valley beneath ! " 

"He has a true knightly mind,'* said the 
count; " is he bom here in the valley?" 

" Prayer and labour," said the mother, " is 
Ood's command, and they are better than all 
the knightly honours that you can promise the 
boy; he will, like his father, cultivate the vine, 
and trust to the blessing of Ood, who rain and 
sunshine gives. Knights sit in their castles, 
and know not how much labour, yet how much 
blessing and peace, can dwell in a poor man's 
hut! My husband was oppressed with heavy 
sorrow: alas ! on my account was his heartfelt 
grief; but since he found this hut, and works 
here, he is much more cheerful than formerly; 
from the tempest of life he has entered the 
harbour of peace — patiently he bears the heat 
of the day; and when I pity him, he says, 
'Wife, I am indeed now happy!* Yet fre- 
quently a troubled thought appears to pierce 
his soul. I watch him narrowly — a tear then 
steals down his brown cheeks. Ah! surely he 
thinks of the place of his birth — of a now very 
aged gray father; and whilst I see you, a tear 
also comes to me — so is perhaps now " — 

At this minute the little girl interrupted her, 
pulled her gently by the gown, and spoke — 

" Mother! come into the kitchen; our father 
will soon be home." 

" You are right," said the mother, leaving 
the room; "in conversation I forgot myself." 

In deep meditation the aged count sat and 
thought, " Where may, then, this night my 
son sleep?" .... 

Suddenly he was roused from his deep mel- 
ancholy by the lively boy, who had taken an 
old hunting-spear from the comer of the room, 
and placing himself before the count, said — 

"See! thus my father kills the wild boar 
on the mountains — there mns one along! my 
father cries 'Huy!* and immediately the wild 
boar throws himself upon the hunter's spear; 
the spear sticks deep into the brain! it is hard 
enough to draw it out ! " The boy made ac- 
tions as if the boar was there. 

"Right so, my boy!" said the aged man; 
but does thy father, then, often hunt upon 
these mountains?" 

" Yes! that he does; and the neighboun 
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praise him highlj, and call him the raliant 
extirpator, because he kilU the boara which 
destroy the com.*' 

In the midst of this conTersation the father 
entered; his wife ran towards him, pressed his 
sinewy hand, and spoke — 

" You hare had again a hot labouring day." 

"Yee/* said the man; "but I find the 
heavy pickaxe light in hand when I think of 
you. Qod is gracious to the industrious and 
honcHt labourer, and that he feels truly when 
he has sweated through a long day." 

'* Our father it without!*' cried suddenly the 
boy, threw the hunter's spear into the middle 
of the room, and ran forwards. The little 
girl was already hanging at his knees. 

"Good erening, father!** cried the boy; 
"come quick into the room — there sits a 
stranger-man — a pilgrim whom I have brought 
to you!*' 

"Ah! there you have done well," said the 
father; " one must not allow one tired to pass 
one's gate without inviting him in. Dear 
wife!" continued he, "does not labour well 
reward itself, when one can receive and refresh 
a wanderer? Bring us a glass of our best 
home-grown wine — I do not know why I am 
so gay to-day, and why I do not experience 
the slightest fatigue.*' 

Thus spoke the husband — went into the room 
— pressed the hand of the stranger, and spoke — 

" Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so 
pmii^eworthy ; a draught taken with so brave 
a man must taste doubly good!" 

They sat down opposite to each other in a 
room half dark: the children sat npon their 
father's knees. 

" Relate to us something, father, as ususl/' 
said the boy. 

" That won't do today,** replied the father; 
" for we have a guest here — but what does my 
hunter's spear do there? have you been again 
playing with it? Carry it away into the 
comer." 

"You have there," said the pilgrim, "a 
young knight who knows already how to kill 
boars — also you are, I hear, a renowned hunts- 
man in this valley; therefore you have some- 
thing of the spirit of a knight in you." 

"Yes!" said the vine-labourer; "old love 
rusts not, neither does the love of arms; so 
often as I look upon that spear, I wish it were 
there for some use . . . formerly . . . 
but, aged sir, we will not think of the past 
Wife! bring to the revered" 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered, placed 
a jug and goblets on the table, and said — 

" May it refresh and do thee good ! " 
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"That it does already," said the pilgrim, 

presented by so fair a hand, and with such 
a friendly countenance!" 

The Haus-frau poured out, and the men 
drank, striking their glasses with a good clank; 
the little girl slipped down from her father's 
knee, and ran with the mother into the kit- 
chen; the boy looked wistfully into his father's 
eyes smilingly, and then towards the pitcher 
— the father understood him, and gave him 
some wine; he became more and more lively, 
and again smiled at the pitcher. 

"This boy will never be a peaceful vine- 
labourer, as I am,** said the father; " he has 
something of the nature of his grandfather in 
him — hot and hasty, but in other respects a 
good -hearted boy — brave and honourable. 
Alas! the remembrance of what is painful is 
most apt to assail one by a cheerful glass. 
If he did but see thee — thee — child of the 
best and most affectionate mother, on thy ac- 
count he would not any longer be offended with 
thy father and mother ; thy innocent gambols 
would rejoice his old age; in thee would he see 
the fire of his youth revived again; but" 

" What dost thou say there?" said the pil- 
grim, stopping him abruptly; " explain that 
more fully to me." 

" Perhaps I have already said too much, 
reverend father; but ascribe it to the wine, 
which makes one talkative. I will no more 
afflict thee with my unfortunate history." 

" Spbak!" said the pilgrim, vehemently and 
beseechingly; Speak! who art thou?" 

"What connection hast thou with the worid, 
pious pilgrim, that you can still trouble your- 
self about one who has suffered much, and who 
has now arrived at the port of peace?" 

"Speak!" said the pilgrim; *' I must know 
thy history." 

" Well," replied he, "let it be! I was not 
bom a vine-labourer — a noble stem han en- 
gendered me, but love for a maiden drove me 
from my home." 

" liOve?'* cried the pilgrim, moved. 

"Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of 
nature, not of greatness; my father was dis- 
pleased — in a sudden burst of passion he drove 
me from him — wicked relations, who, he being 
childless, would inherit, inflamed his wrath 
against me, and he, whom I yet honour, and 
who also surely still cherishes me in his heart 
—he*' 

The pilgrim suddenly rose, and went to the 
door. 

" What is the matter with thee?" said the 
astonished vine-labourer; "has this affected 
thee too much?" 
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The boy sprang after the aged man, and 
held him by the hand. "Thou wilt not de- 
part, pilgrim?" said he. 

At this moment the Hans-fran entered with 
a light At one glance into the countenance 
of the vine- labourer the aged count exclaimed, 
" Mt SonT' and fell motionless into his arms. 
As his senses returned, the father and son 
recognized each other. Adelaide, the noble 
faithful wife, weeping, held the hands of the 
aged man, while the children knelt before him. 

'* Pardon, father!" said the son. 

"Qrant it to met" replied the pilgrim, 
" and grant to your father a spot in your quiet 
harbour of peace, where he may end his days. 
Bon! thou art of a noble nature, and thy 
lovely wife is worthy of thee — thy children 
will retiemble thee — no ignoble blood runs in 
their veins. Henceforth bear my arms; but, 
as an honourable remembrance for posterity, 
add to them a pilgrim and the pickaxe, that 
henceforth no man of high birth may conceive 
that labour degrades man, or despise the pea- 
sant who in fact nourishes and protects the 
nobleman." 



WHOM HAVE I IN HEAVEN BUT 

THEE? 

I lore, and have Mmie omim to lore, tlM Earth : 
She is mjr Maker's areatoia, therefore good; 
She is mj mother, for she gaTe me Mrtb; 
8be is mj tender nuse, she gives me food. 
But what's a creature. Lord, oonipared with Thee? 
Or what's my mother or mj none to me? 

I loTO the Air : her daintgr sweets refresh 
Mj drooping sool, and to new sweets invite me. 
Her shriilmoathed oboir sostain me with their flesh, 
And with their poljphonian notes ddight me. 
Bat whaTs the Air, or all the sweeU that she 
Can hless my soul withal, compared with Thee? 

I lore the Sea : she is mj follow-ereatare, 
M J careful porreyor— ehe prorides me store; 
She walls me round, she makes mj diet greater. 
She wafts my treasure finom a foreign shore. 
But, Lord of Oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the Ocean or her wealth to me? 

To HeaTcn's high city I direct my Joomey, 
Whose spangled snhurbs entertain mine eye— 
Xine eye, by contemplation's great attorn^, 
l^aasoends the ciystal pavement of the sky. 
But what is Hearen, great God, compared with Thee? 
Without thy pnaenoe, heaven's no heaven to me. 

Feamcis <)uaklbs (1635X 



EDWIN THE PAIR.* 

[Sir Henry Tajlor, K.C.M.O., DCL., bom at 
Bishop Middleham, Durham, 18th October, 1800. Dra- 
matic poet and esnyist. He spent some years in the 
Oolonial Offlce. His works are: I§aae CommnMi, a 
play, 18S7— the character of Isaac is remarkable for iu 
singularly forcible expression of satirical humour and 
pathetic grandeur; PkiUp Van ArUvtUU^ a dnunatio 
romance, 1884. Tke StaUtman, 1886; Bdmn the Fair, 
a drama, 1843 ; NUet/rom L{fg, 1847; Notes frtm BwA*, 
1848; A SieUiaik Summer, 1850, and St. CUmenfe Soe. 
The story of the unfortunate love of Edwin and Klgiva 
is told in Bdwin the Fair, in which the fonatio monk Dun- 
Stan plays the part of eril genius. " This is a dramatie 
poem f^ of lifo and beauty, thronged with picturesque 
groups, and with characters profoundly discrinAnated. 
Th^ converse in language the most chaste, hannontous, 
and energetic'* ■ Sir James Stephen in tlte Sdinburii^ 
Review. We have eeleoted two scenes fhom this poem, 
the wooing of Bdwin and Blgiva, and the attempt of 
Dunstan to secure the a b dica t ion of the imprisoned 
king, who is happily resooed by his friends. He died In 
1886.] 

Btnan.^^hamber in tke Faktee, 

Elriva and Btbilda. 

Blgiva. How is it I find (kvour in the sight 
Of the Queen Mother, and so suddenly? 
When I was last at court no word she spake 
Of welcome by herself, the King, or thee. 
Whence is the change? 

BthUda. I know not ; but I know 

That but one change in thee would work in us 
All lore that thou couldst wish. O sweet Blgira, 
Restors thyself to God in his true church, 
And stray not in that howling wilderness 
Where never is the voice of gladness heanl. 
Of bridagroom nor of brida. 

Blgiva. My royal cousin, 

'TIS thou that strayest in that wildei 



1 *'Even when Anglo-Saxon history was Isss reau and 
otherwiee nndentood than it is now, some interast was 
always felt in the reign of Edwin the Fair. There was 
left to us little more than the outline of a tragic stoiy; 
in some parts, indeed, even l ess for here and there the 
outline iteelf is broken and wavering; bat the little 
that was known was romantic enough to have impresssd 
itself upon the popular mind, and the tale of ' Bdwy 
and Elgiva' had been current in the nursery long befora 
it came to be etodied as an historical question. . . . 

"The growing influence and uncompromising spirit 
of the monastic orders had been regarded by s n ece Mi ve 
Kings, sometimes with (kvour, and eometimes with 
jealoQiy and fioar ; and according as one side or the other 
was uppenncak. Seculars were ^ected from their bene- 
fices and monasteries established; or M<mks were ejected 
fktMn the monasteries and Seculan restored. But upon 
the whole, the fonatical par^ had been gaining ground 
for mote than a century ; and in the reign immediately 
preceding that of Edwin monasteries had been multi- 
plied throughout the land."— .Gutter's Frt/aee. 
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To Biiiie of tlM fbontains and the fairdfl. 

Or eln in ikirtiDf groT« by ninahine nnitten 

Or warm wind* kiM'd, whilst we from shine to ibada 

RoTed murogarded. Tee, 'twae Satan sang, 

Becaoae twae eong to me, whom Ood had call'd 

To other pastime and sererer Joya. 

Bat wera it not for this, God's striet behest 

Ei^oin'd upon me, — had I not been ▼ow'd 

To holiest serrioe rigoroiiBly required, 

I should have own'd it for an angel's Toioe, 

Nor OTor ooold an earthly erown, or toys 

And childishnesB of vain ambition, gands 

And tinselt of the world, hare lured my heart 

Into the tan^e of thoee mortal caxes 

That gather round a throne. What oall is thine 

From Ood or man, what Toioe within bids tliee 

Such pleeauree to forego, such cares oooAontT 

Edwin, What Toioe? Hy kingdom's Toieo— my 
people's cry, 
Whom ye doTour— the wail of shepherds true 
Over their flocks,— those godly, kindly priesta 
That lore my people and lore me withal — 
Their Toioe requires me, and the Toioe of kings 
Who died with honour and who Uto in me^ 
The Toloe of Egbert, Ethelbert, and Alfred. 
What wooldst thou more? the Toioe of kings onbom 
To whom my sceptre and my blood desosnds— 
A thonsand Toioes oall me. 

JhtMttan. Sir, not so; 

The Toioes of this people and thoee kings 
Call on Prince Edgar, not on thee, to reign. 
There is a Toioe ealls thee, but not to reign. 
The Toioe of her thou fldn wouldst take to wifo; 
An excommunicated wretdi she is 
Et'u now, and if thy lost of kin^ power 
Outbid thine other lusts, and starken thee 
In grasping of that shadow of a soeptrs 
Tliat still is left thee, 'tis a dying Toioa. 
For know— unless thou by an instant act 
Renounce the erown, ElgiTa shall not Uto. 
The deed ie ready, to which thy name alBz'd 
Dischargee frtNn restraint both her and thee. 
Say wilt thou sign f 



Miwin. 



Iwillnoi. 



Ihuutan. BeadTissd. 

What hast thou to sanrender? I look round ; 
This fhamber ie thy palaee, court, and realm. 
I do not ess the crown. Where is it hidden? 
Is that thy throne? why *tis a bass joint^tool ; 
Or this thy sceptre? tie an ashen stick 
Notch'd with the days of thy captiTity. 
Such royalties to abdicate, methinks, 
Should hardly hold thee long ; nay, I myself. 
That lore not ladies greatly, would give these 
To ransom whom I lored. 



Bdwin. IfaUIhaTO 

Be nothing worth, why ask'st thou me to give it? 
I trust thee not. I deem myself a king. 
But let me go at laifs^ and knowing ih&u 



How Btauds my realm, what's lost and what remains, 

ril answer thee. 

IhaulafL Now, now, I bid thee answer: 

Anon I bring the parchment that redeems 

Another and thyseli^ both from captiTity, 

And one from worse. I bid thee be prepared. 

[BxiL 

Bdwin. ElgiTal for thy ransom lifo wereUttle, 

A kingdom in iteelf of no aocount. 

But oh I an aljeot and unkingly act 

Done by a king, and, as his Ibes will say, 

To saTo himself in his extremity, — 

This is a purchase thou thyself wUt scorn, 

Although thyself the reecued. Tet, oh I yet . . . 

What step is this? 

BhUtEmma. 

BmnM. Hy lord, the Abbot comes. 

And I am here at peril of my life . . . 
This from Earl Leolf ... it says the Queen is safe . . 
No more or I am lost . . . Earl Athulf . . . nay . . 

[BzU. 

£dwm (ti/Ur reading tht Utter). Farewell, then, loTcd 
ElgiTa! I shall die. 
As now I may, with honour from mankind, 
And no one in thine ear shall dare to breathe 
A delkmatiou of my kingly name. 
They shall not say but that I died a king. 
And like a king in my regalities. 

M«-tfUer DuNSTAir {hclding a ieroil). 

Jhautan, Thy signature to this. 

Sdtrin. I will not sign. 

ihiMtan. Thou wilt not ! Wilt thou that thy mistxem 
diel 

Edwin. Insulting Abbot I she is not my mistress; 
She is my wifo, my Queen. 

Jhautan. Predestinate pair I 

He knoweth who is the searcher of our hearts. 
That I was oTor backward to take lifo. 
Albeit at His oommand. Still haTo I striTsn 
To put aside that senrioe, seeking still 
AH ways and shifts that wit of roan could scheme 
To spare the cutting off your wretched souls 
In unrepented sin. But tendering here 
Terms of redemption, it is thou, not I, 
The sentence that deliTerest 

Edwin. Our Utcs 

Are in Qod's hands. 

Ihuutan. Sot, liar, miscreant, no 1 

Ood puts them into mine 1 and may my soul 
In tortures howl away eternity 
If oTor again it yield to that folse foar 
That ton&'d me from the shediling of thy blood I 
Thy blood, rash traitor to thy God, thy bloodi 
Thou delicate Agag, I will spill thy blood 1 
Ho, Ourmol ... I haTo sinned like Saul . . . What, hot 
Owrmo, I say . . . Hm sword of Samuel ... ho I 



Enter Qvmuo. 
Tbou knowest thine oOce. Let me eee thee soon. 



[ExU. 
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tlttrmo ifalUng on kit kneei), KsrqTt my loid 1 1 pnj 
jour gnoe to fpare me. 

Sdwin, Meroy for thee; what meroy oanit thoa 
ahow? 
Tot thou art but another's Mnaelees weap(m. 
And if thou neecbt most do thy bloody work. 
Strike ; I forgive thee. 

Ournio, Gracious lord, not I. 

Bdtrin. Then I may have some minutes more to lire; 
But if thoa fUter, soon will the Abbot find 
A readier hand. 

Ourmo, He knows not what I know. 

Jidmn. What dost thoa know ? 

Ountio, Hark I hear you not, my lord? 

Trumpets and shouts ! Anon they storm the Tower. 

Edwin, *Tis Athulf s cry I the gnards are gone I Tis 
he I 



THE SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE. 

BT BOWABD KOIO. 

Mr. Henry Stanley, the conrageons searcher 
after and finder of Liyingstone, must have had 
in large degree the feeling of limitless life, of 
unbounded capacity for effort, such as only 
youth can feel, when, after a long journey 
through Lower Egypt to Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople, the Crimea, across the Caspian, down 
to Persepolis, to Bagdad, to India, and thence 
to Zanzibar, he paused on the borders of that 
mystic continent whose inhabitants wear the 
"shadowed livery of the burnished sun,'* and 
reflected that he had two dread foes to en- 
counter — African fever and African ignorance. 

Mr. Stanley resolutely refuses to take to 
himself the credit of originating the Living- 
Stone expedition. On the contrary, he has 
told you all how a sudden telegram called him 
from Madrid to Paris, and how, when he 
reached the Grand Hotel late at night, he en- 
countered young Mr. Bennett, who commanded 
him to complete a long and arduous series of 
travels by penetrating to Central Africa and 
finding Livingstone. Even the announcement 
of Mr. Stanley that Burton and Speke's jour- 
ney into the great unknown land cost between 
/3000 and ^000 did not deter Mr. Bennett 
from his purpose— the only answer was ex- 
plicit — 

" Well, I will tell you what you will do. 
Draw a thousand pounds now, and when you 
have gone through that draw another thousand, 
and when that is spent draw another thousand, 
and when you have finished that draw another 
thousand, and so on; but fivd LiyorGflConl" 



Mr. Stanley did not hesitate. His previous 
education and training in the school of jour- 
nalism had accustomed him to rigorous obedi- 
ences; and as he had done when the elder 
Bennett gave him ten minutes in which to 
consider whether or not he would accept the 
mission to Abyssinia, so now he simply drew 
a long breath, and agreed to find Livingstone 
living or Livingstone's bones dead. 

A little less than a year after his interview 
with young Mr. Bennett at the Grand Hotel, 
Mr. Stanley sailed from Bombay in the barque 
PoUy, and after a slow voyage of thirty-seven 
days arrived at Mauritius. During the voyage 
he became acquainted with the first mate, a 
Scotchman named William Lawrence Far- 
quhar, and engaged him as a member of the 
expedition into Africa. He had also brought 
with him a Christian Arab boy of Jerusalem, 
named Selim, who was to act as interpreter; 
and the adventurous little party reached Zan- 
libar, via the Mauritius, January 6th, 1871. 

Here was their last resting-place before the 
object of their expedition should be accom- 
plished. In the early dawn of a glorious day 
they sailed through the channel which sepa- 
rates Zanzibar from Africa, and the highlands 
of the continent loomed up in ghastly promi- 
nence. Zanzibar itself gradually unfolded its 
low coast, over which the sap-green water ever 
rolled with low moaning, and presently a dense 
mass of white flat-topped houses came into 
view. Above many of them streamed the 
well-known banners of many foreign powen, 
denoting hospitable consulates; and the Ame- 
rican consul welcomed the weary travellers to 
his commodious home. A brief repose, and 
the work began. 

Mr. Stanley says that a day*s sojourn in 
Zanzibar convinced him how little he knew 
respecting African people and things. All 
the estimates of expense, of pleasure, or of 
pain, which he had based upon copious studies 
in books of African travel, during the long 
voyages, were ridiculous. His brain was con- 
fused in vain efforts to distinguish one new 
type of nationality from another, one hard 
dialect from another still harder to master; 
and as he wandered through the crooked and 
narrow lanes, bordered with white-washed and 
ill-smelling rookeries, he for the first time 
began to appreciate the grave difllculties of 
his mission. 

But here at Zanzibar, which is in a measure 
the Bagdad, the Ispahan, the Stamboul of 
East Africa — the great mart to which come 
the ivory, the gum copal, the hides, the or- 
efaiUa, the timber, and the slaves from the 
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African interior, must the outfit of the caravan 
with which Stanley waa to find Livingstone — 
nay, the very persons to receive the outfit, be 
sought. Here everything must be purchased; 
here he might be compelled to wait months 
before he could accumulate the necessary sup- 
plies. And here he was compelled to encounter 
two types of the genus trader, who excel in 
sharpness at a bargain the most exaggerated 
specimens ever known in America — the Ban- 
yan and the Muscat Arab. The Banyan ex- 
ercises the most powerful influence upon the 
trade of Central Africa. He is an usurer of 
the worst class, a swindler, and a thief; but 
to his pockets money flows as naturally as 
water down a steep. The Arab is adventurous 
and shrewd; will undertake the most difficult 
and dangerous journeys into the centre of 
Africa after ivory and slaves; is usually of 
prepossessing appearance and manners, and 
easily dominates the simple tribes of the in- 
terior. Mr. Stanley had ample chance to 
learn all the pet meannesses of these traders 
ere he had completed his outfit. 

A few days sped rapidly away, and Mr. 
Stanley had made no progress toward the one 
item of knowledge next his heart — had Living- 
stone latterly been heard from? Although he 
was anxious to conceal from the nug ority of the 
foreign residents at Zanzibar the real object of 
his mission, he finally felt impelled to ask Dr. 
Kirk, the British consul at Zanzibar, where 
he thought the great traveller was. 

Dr. Kirk answered that Livingstone might 
be dead; that nothing had been heard from 
him for more than two years; and that there 
was even then a small expedition at Bagamoyo 
preparing to go in search of him. 

Next day he began to organize the expedi- 
tion. He must have more than an hundred 
men for a year, and immense stores of cotton 
sheeting, brass wire, and beads, which take 
the pla^ of specie among barbarous tribes 
who have never heard of money, and who are 
perpetually at war with each other. Not a 
white man in Zanzibar could tell him how to 
equip his caravan; so he was compelled to ask 
an Arab merchant for details. Sheikh Hassid, 
a man of note and wealth in Zanzibar, came 
to his aid. From him Mr. Stanley learned 
that with forty yards of cloth daily food for 
one hundred men could be purchased along 
the route; the quantity that would be neces- 
sary for an absence of one or two years ; the 
qualities and textures preferred or expected 
by the different tribes; and the white, black, 
brown, yellow, red, and green beads considered 
most acceptable. This question of currency 



was of the greatest difficulty. It was precisely 
as if one who contemplated a trip in Europe 
were compelled before leaving America to cal- 
culate exactly how many days it would take 
him to travel through France, how many 
through Prussia, Austria, Russia, etc.; and 
then to reckon, in the currency of each coun- 
try, how much expense he should incur each 
day. Then this currency, which was of tre- 
mendous bulk, was to be transported on the 
shoulders of men for hundreds of miles, and 
was likely at any time to be swooped down 
upon by the chieftain of some thievish tribe. 
Mr. Stanley purchased supplies of currency 
for a two years' journey, and packed them in 
the capacious store-room of the American con- 
sulate. He had obtained the main sinews of 
war. Next arose a huge catalogue of provi- 
sions, cooking utensils, boats, ropes, twine, 
tents, donkeys, saddles, bagging, canvas, tan, 
needles, tools, ammunition and gtuii, equip- 
ments, hatchets, bedding, presents for chiefs, 
— and men! While Stanley was driven half 
mad by the haggling of steel-hearted Banyans, 
Hindis, and Arabs, in the crooked markets 
of Zanzibar, another sailor, an Englishman 
named Shaw, joined his expedition, and Shaw 
and Farquhar were made the two lieutenants 
of the caravan. Men who were familiar with 
the route toward Uj^i were next necessary, 
and Mr. Stanley was fortunate in securing the 
services of a number who had formerly been 
the servants of Speke and Grant. Six of these 
men wore medals awarded them for having 
aided in the " Discovery of tlie hjources of the 
Nile,*' and all were duly furnished with guns 
and clothing. Bombay, the captain of escort, 
succeeded in getting eighteen more free men 
to volunteer as "^skari" or soldiers, and de- 
clared himself responsible for their conduct. 
Mr. Stanley's heart gladdened as he saw a 
fine-looking body of black men march into his 
head-quarters one day, and place themselves 
at his disposition. Each man was engaged for 
thirty-six dollars per year, and provided with 
a flint-lock musket, powder-horn, bullet-pouch, 
knife, hatchet, and powder and ball for two 
hundred rounds. A large boat capable of car- 
rying twenty men, and a smaller one to hold 
six, were procured, Stanley not wishing to be 
subject to the capricious insolence of any Afri- 
can chief whenever a river was to be ferried. 
Only the timbers and thwarts of the boats, 
covered with well tarred canvas, were carried. 
Stanley's English assistants showed themselves 
deft workmen; and when the last purchase was 
made, a pile of material weighing six tons had 
been accumulated at the American consulate 
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in Zanzit>ar. Twenty-eight days after Mr. 
Stanley's arrival on the island, the equipment 
and organization of the ** New York Herald 
Expedition" was complete; and after a visit 
to the saltan of the island, the reception of 
letters of in trod action to officers and Arab 
merchants along the roate, and presents of 
fine-blooded horses from the American mer- 
chants on the island, the expedition was ready 
to sail for the mainland, and for the dangers 
which larked along the savage road. 

Four clumsy crafts, called dhows, were an- 
chored before the American consulate. Into 
one were lifted Mr. Stanley's two new hones, 
into two others the donkeys, and into the 
fourth the black escort and the bulky moneys 
of the expedition. Cheered by the foreign 
residents of the strange little island, which 
during his brief sojourn there Mr. Stanley 
had learned almost to love, the fleet set sail 
for Bagamoyo on the mainland. A sinuous 
line of green verdure, looming in a northerly 
direction to the sublimity of a mountain chain, 
greeted the traveller's eyes as Zanzibar, with 
its groves of cocoa-nut, mango, clove, and 
cinnamon, and its sentinel adjacent islets, 
faded from view. The distance from Zanzibar 
to Bagamoyo is only about twenty-five miles, 
yet it took the dull and lazy dhows ten hours 
before they dropped anchor on the top of the 
coral reef, plainly visible a few feet above the 
surface of the water, within a hundred yards 
of the beach. 

Stanley's black soldiers celebrated their ar- 
rival on the inw!;/.^nd by repeated salvoes from 
their muskets to the mixed crowds of Arabs, 
Banyans, and Wasawahili who stood on the 
beach to welcome the " white master," and 
who greeted him most oordialty. Every one 
cried oat, "Tambo, Banal" — (How are yon, 
master); and Jemedar Esaa, the commander 
of the local forces, gave material aid in the 
debarkation. Mr. Stanley wai also greeted by 
a French Jesuit, who was in charge of a mis- 
sionary post at Bagamoyo, and who afterward 
g^ve him many a good dinner and bottle of 
Baigondy in these African wilds. Nay, this 
good Jesuit even furnished the bottle of cham- 
pagne which Stanley afterwards cracked with 
Livingstone on that memorable day when he 
came upon the "old man dressed in faded 
blue." In the gaily -lighted rooms of the 
mission village the young explorer, while re- 
maining at Bagamoyo to perfect the equipment 
of his caravan, passed many a joyfnl evening; 
bat the contrast was painful when he plunged 
from the light and cheer into the depths of 
the darkness of an African nighty anlivened 



only by the wearying monotone of the frogs 
and crickets, and the distant howl of the 
hyena. Each morning brought fresh vexa- 
tions; the native population of Bagamoyo had 
a supreme affection for the Herald donkeys, 
and stole them oftener than was convenient 

The expedition was hindered for some time 
at Bagamoyo by the knavishness of one of the 
native dignitaries who had formerly been em- 
ployed by Burton and Speke, and who showed 
a real genius for procrastination in procuring 
the hundred and forty pagazis, or carriers of 
the goods which had been aceumulated at Zan- 
zibar. Mr. Stanley had numerous reasons for 
wishing to start on the march inland as speed- 
ily as possible. He desired to cross the sickly 
maritime region before the fever which was 
certain to come had seized firmly upon him; 
and he had learned that the original Living- 
stone caravan, which Dr. Kirk had despatched 
with supplies for Livingstone from Zanzibar, 
was about to proceed on its way, after having 
lain for one hundred days at Bagamoyo. The 
rainy season was also near at hand, and that 
meant a delay of forty days. Fifteen deys 
passed by, and the pagazis promiited by AH- 
bin-Salim came not! 

Meantime the soldiers and the porters whom 
Stanley had brought with him from Zanzibar, 
occupied themselves with the repacking of the 
cloth which was to serve as money. They cut 
a doii, or four yards, of Merikani (American 
cotton), ordinarily sold at Zanzibar for 2 dols. 
75 cents for the piece of thirty yards, and 
spread it out. Then they took a piece, or 
bolt, of good Merikani, and instead of the 
double fold given it by the Nashua and Salem 
mills, they folded it into three parts, by which 
the folds had the breadth of a foot This piece 
formed the first layer, and weighed about nine 
pounds ; then came six other layers of various 
kinds of cottons, each bale or bundle weighing 
in all about seventy-two pounds. The cloth 
was then folded singly over these layers, each 
comer tied to another. The bale was next 
beaten down securely with a wooden mallet, 
and tied up with extreme nicety, so that when 
completed it was a solid mass three feet and a 
half long, a foot deep, and a foot wide. Of 
these bales the caravan had to convey eighty- 
two to Unyanyembe, many of which were to 
serve in payment of tribute to chieftains, and 
in the hiring of new carriers and soldiers for 
journeys beyond UjgL When the fifteen days 
which Mr. Stanley had believed would be the 
limit of his stay in Bagamoyo had expired, 
the wily Aii-bin-Salim failed to come to Ume 
with hia soidien and earners; and a vexatiooa 
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delay occurred in obtaining fresh letters of 
introduction from Zanzibar, and in quarrelling 
with new knaves, until soldiers and carriers 
enough to start the first section of the caravan 
were secured. On making an estimate of the 
time of starting this branch of his expedition 
on the road to Unyanyembe, Mr. Stanley dis- 
covered that the cost of the carriage of the 
goods throughout the journey would consider- 
ably exceed the original cost of the goods 
themselves. The question of tribute was also 
very grave. The chiefs, it was found, would 
only be contented with costly stufis, and Mr. 
Stanley made up his mind that African travel 
was as expensive as the dearest roystering 
along the well-worn routes from one European 
capital to another. 

When at last the preparations were complete, 
and during these tedious monthsof hard labour, 
four caravans had been despatched by the 
commander of the Herald forces into the in- 
terior. Mr. Stanley headed the fifth and last 
detachment himself; and on the 21st of March, 
1871f exactly seventy-three days after his ar- 
rival at Zanzibar, left the blue ocean behind 
him, and turned his back on civilization and 
his face toward Livingstone. The American 
flag was unfurled; the Ktrangod who upheld 
it stepped out migestically at the head of the 
little procession; twelve soldiers under Captain 
Marak Bombay, who had many times before 
made the journey, came next, in charge of 
seventeen donkeys and their loads; Selim, the 
boy-interpreter, proudly drove a little donkey- 
cart; the cook, tailor, and man-of -all- work 
followed leading the g^y horse; the English- 
man Shaw, rear-g^ard and overseer, was next, 
bestriding a donkey; and lastly, riding his 
bay horse, came the "Bana Mkuba," the 
*'big master," the controller of the expedition. 
The little procession left the village of Baga- 
moyo at early mom, and defiled up a narrow 
lane shaded almost to twilight by the dense 
umbrage of two parallel hedges of mimosas. 
The soldiers sang loud and rude paeans of joy, 
and the little caravan sped briskly onward 
among the fertile fields, the luxurious vegeta- 
tion, and the strange thickets from which con- 
stantly came the sibilant sound of innumerable 
insectrt. Naked men and women were tran- 
quilly delving in the fields, as stolidly pursuing 
their daily tasks as would so many German or 
French peasants. 

Beyond the Kingani river there were lawns 
and swards; here and there the road led 
through a grove of young ebony-trees, where 
the guinea-fowl and hartebeest were seen, or 
led up and down a succession of land-waves 
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crested by the green foliage of the mango. 
Great flocks of gpreen pigeons, jays, ibis, turtle- 
doves, golden pheasants, quails, and moor- 
hens winged their way above the heads of the 
travellers. Monkeys with round bullet-heads, 
white breasts, and long tufted tails, swung 
and chattered in the branches. The settle- 
ments in this section were usually the merest 
collection of straw huts, built with an especial 
reference to keeping out sunshine; a sluice and 
a few wells, the water almost always unfit to 
drink, because of the decayed matter which 
had been allowed to accumulate and had fil- 
tered through the soil; and a clearing of a few 
acres of jungle. 

Ever and ever ahead rolled the monotonoui 
land-waves, each ridge having its knot of 
jungle or its thin combing of heavily-foliaged 
trees, like every other; valleys bisected by 
little streams nestling between. From time 
to time Stanley's detachment caught up with 
the four preceding, and then there were quar- 
rels, complainings, and fresh extortions from 
the soldiers and carriers composing the motley 
troop. Wherever his tent was pitched in a 
village, the giant negroes from the country 
round came to see him and to say, " Hi, hi ! 
white man; I never saw anything like you 
before!'* and when examining any object no- 
vel to them, like a watch or a fire-arm, would 
invariably retaliate, after an explanation of 
its qualities, with "Oh! you fool!" or "Ton 
are a liar!" — which is AfHcan etiquette for a 
mild expression of doubt or wonder. 

Now and then the soldiers of the caravan 
were stricken down with sickness, and even on 
the march would prostrate themselves on the 
ground and cry, "Mama, mama!" although 
they were all grown men. The flies were a 
terrible pest; and the Herald commander 
beg^ to foresee that he should soon lose his 
horses, which loss Dr. Kirk had predicted from 
the outset. When the '*chufura," or any 
other venomous insect, fastened upon the 
donkeys or horses, the poor animals kicked 
and roared with pain, while the blood streamed 
from their limbs. The great thorns, Acada 
horrida, sometimes caught in the thick Euro- 
pean g^arments worn by Mr. Stanley, and tore 
them from his back; and once in a while he 
would trip against a convolvulus strong as 
ratline, and would measure his length upon a 
bed of thorns. Every day the fatiguing jour- 
ney told upon him; his skin was torn and 
poisoned by thorns and strange plants; and he 
was heartily glad when he left the jungle for 
a time and travelled once more in the "open." 
In a few days his best horse succumbed to the 
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climate, and ha saw that he should soon be 
com{>elled to walk side by side with his ser- 
vants. The great chief of Kingani, the place 
where the horse died, was utterly amazed to 
learn that the beast had been buried by order 
of Mr. Stanley, and inquired who gave the 
white man permission to use the royal soil as 
a burial-ground. Whereupon Stanley ordered 
hia men to dig up the body; but the great 
chief finally relented. The second horse died 
in a day or two from cancer in the stomach, 
and Stanley felt the los8 bitterly, when, a few 
days afterward, he was compelled to penetrate 
a narrow jungle where fell plants emitted a 
fearful miasma, and thorny plants and creepers 
bristled on either side. 

At Muhallah, just after Stanley had com- 
pleted a long and tiresome march through 
deep clefts in a mountain chain, the expedi- 
tion encountered an Arab caravan, bound east- 
ward, with three hundred ivory tusks, and 
bringing news from Livingstone. Stanley 
looked upon them almost with awe. These 
Arabs had then really come from the interior, 
had seen Livingstone, could testify that he 
was alive! The young explorer^s pulses beat 
deliriously, and the march through the valley 
of the Ungerengeri was taken np with alacrity 
and pleasure. In this section the natives were 
aavage and brutal; they traded insolently, not 
suavely and cunningly, as among other tribes; 
and sometimes hinted at violence. The walled 
town of Simbamwenni was their next halting- 
place. There, in a well-built town, the sul- 
tana, the daughter of Kisabengo the infamous 
kidnapper, held her court and marshalled her 
warriors — fine -looking fellows armed with 
spears, bows, and muskets. 

Near Simbamwenni the young explorer 
found that even his previous experience in the 
ague-fields of ArkanjBas would not grant him 
immunity from the East African fever, the 
dread mukurungu. All the horrible premoni- 
tory symptoms came rapidly on — the general 
lassitude, the spinal aches, the chillness over 
the whole body, a hea>'}' head, swimming eyes, 
throbbing temples, and a distortion of all ob- 
jects passing before the eyes. So he began to 
draw upon his stores of quinine, and by the time 
theambassadors of the Sultana of Simbamwenni 
had arrived to demand their tribute, the crisis 
was over, but it was only a brief respite. 

Mr. Stanley reviewed his progress when he 
had reached Simbamwenni. Since leaving 
Ikgamoyo he found that he had travelled 119 
miles in twenty-nine days. He saw no reason 
why a railway might not be constructed from 
Simbamwenni to the coast as readily as any 



section of the Union Pacific was bnilt. After 
a few days of repose the caravans once more 
set oflT, in the midst of the rainy season, and, 
wading through Stygian quagmires, crossed a 
lai^ river on tree-trunks, and came into a 
series of glades, opening one after another 
between forest-clumps of young trees, hemmed 
in distantly by isolated peaks and scattered 
mountains. Henceforward, with no adventures 
save the thievery of some of the servants and 
a prompt penalty of severe scoui*ging8, and an 
arrest of some of his soldiers by emissaries of 
the sultana because he had not paid tribute 
enough, they went draggling through dripping 
woods enveloped in opaque mist, where the 
inundated countr}', with swathes of tiger-grass 
laid low by the turbid flood, and mounds of 
decaying trees and canet, were enough to en- 
gender the worst fever ever concocted under 
African skies. The soldiers arrested by tlie 
sultana were released when the mistress of 
Simbamwenni learned how strong in arms, 
" which could carry bullets half an hour's dis- 
tance," the white master was. 

So on through swamp and forest, over moor 
and fen, along the bases of mountains, the 
little expedition urged its way, its four de- 
tachments now forming a solid column, and 
now scattered over miles of territory, but al- 
ways clinging to the same traiL The animals 
died rapidly; the negroes were smitten with 
all kinds of disorders, and acute dysentery 
prostrated Stanley. After a few days he was 
Qp again, and found his attention at once 
occupied by the caravan headed by Farqnhar; 
that enterprising mariner bidding fair, long 
before reaching Ujgi, to have no stores left, 
so freely had he used them. He had managed 
also to contract elephantiasis, and was almost 
a cripple. Stanley's heart b^^n to fail him. 

By-and-by they came to the confines of an 
uninhabited wilderness, where the hill-tops 
were bared of their boeky crowns, and showed 
rocks bleached white by rain and sun. For 
five days' journey ahead of them stretched a 
wilderness in which there was neither food nor 
natural shelter; and while Stanley was fear- 
fully waiting for his lagging comrades to come 
up, a singular procession appeared. First 
came stout Chowpereh, one of the master- 
carriers of the expedition, and on his head he 
carried proudly the cart which the poor don- 
keys had become too ill to trundle. Stanley 
promptly ordered the cart to be left by the 
roadside, and found that his European assist- 
ant Shaw had monopolized the draught-don- 
key, on the plea that he was too ill to walk. 
On the rotd through this wilderness desertiona 
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from the expedition were frequent; and as fast 
aa Stanley's soldiers could bring the fugitives 
hack from the rear, they were placed in chalna 
and soundly whipped, that they might not be 
likely to undertake any such rogueries in fu- 
ture. Shortly after, while the expedition was 
camped in a wild and lonely section of the 
country, Shaw and Farquhar one dajr came to 
breakfast with expressions on their faces which 
boded anything but good. When Mr. Stanley 
greeted them with a kindly "Qood morning!" 
they did not answer him. As soon as a roast 
quarter of a g^t, some stewed liver, some sweet- 
potatoes, and coffee had been served on the 
extempore table, Shaw began to quarrel with 
the food, and complained, with torrents of 
profanity, of the hardships he had endured. 
A quarrel ensued, in which Mr. Shaw mea- 
sured his length on the ground, and in conse- 
quence of which he asked permission to return 
to the coast. Mr. Stanley therefore ordered 
him to bring his gun and pistol to head -quar- 
ter, and detailed five men to take the recal- 
citrant two hundred yards outside the camp, 
and there leave him. This was done, and the 
leader of the expedition then turned to his 
other white companion, Farquhar, who made 
no further complaints. After an hour or two 
of penance, Shaw was willing enough to come 
back, and professed devotion for the future. 

But that same night, as Mr. Stanley lay 
wakeful in his tent, a shot was heard, and a 
bullet tore through the canvas a few inches 
above his body. He rose and went to Shaw's 
tent. The Englishman lay apparently asleep, 
and breathing heavily. Beside his blankets 
was his gun; Stanley felt it; it was warm. 
He inquired of him if he had fired. '* Ah, 
yes," said Shaw, suddenly awakening, " I re- 
member it; I dreamed I saw a thief pass my 
door, and I fired. Why ? What is the matter?" 

Stanley cautioned him aM to the future, and 
charitably, in the New York fashion, said that 
he supposed he was temporarily insane. 

Shaw somewhat recovered his strength, but 
Farquhar grew rapidly ill, from excesses along 
the route, and was soon unfitted for marching. 
A long halt in a fertile region was necessary, 
and when the expedition reached Ugogo, a 
" land rich with milk and honey, flour, and 
beans." a stay was ordered, and the half-fam- 
idbed men feasted for a week. Meantime Far- 
quhar was placed in the kindly care of the 
chief of a village, to remain until he could re- 
gain hiM strength, and was given cloth and beads 
enough to purchase six months' provisions. 

After a three days' halt at luwapwa, a beau- 
tiful country, whose greenly -tinted slopes, dark 



with many a densely - foliaged tree, whose 
many rills, flowing sweet and clear, nourishing 
thick patches of gum and thorn-bush, quaint 
sycamore and parachute-topped mimosa, and 
whose broad fields, with thousands of cattle 
tranquilly grazing in them, were grateful to 
the weary traveller — the expedition moved for- 
ward to Chunyo,. where several Arab caravans 
were united with it, and whence they all set 
oflT, about four hundred strong, to cross the 
dread waterless region of Ugogo. On the road 
a new and dangerous fever attacked Stanley, 
and he was borne along in his hammock by 
his soldiers, his heated imagination teeming 
with dreadful figures. In each village through 
which they passed, thousands of naked men 
and women rushed to see the musung^o — the 
white man; and the sultan of each district 
sent forth stem demands for tribute of cotton- 
cloth and beads. The country of the Ugogo 
was one of the most difficult to pass through, 
for there abode swarms of fierce and blood- 
thirsty warriors, and they endeavoured, by 
every possible device, to bring about quarrels. 
The fourth caravan of the Herald expedition 
distinguished itself by making a strong fight 
against some outlawed subjects of the Ugogo 
sultan, who had attempted to rob them, and 
by killing two of them. Some of the Ugogo 
sultans were, arrant drunkards, and were al- 
ways in an unfit condition to transact business; 
to which fact Mr. Stanley was happily indebted 
for much immunity from outrage. 

On one occasion, when the caravans halted 
by the roadside near the vilUge, the rascally 
savages crowded about them by thousands, 
insulting them in every possible manner, and 
endeavouring to provoke them to fight; but a 
few levelled rifles scattered the mob as quickly 
as it assembled. One of the Arab chiefs, now 
Stanley's companion, dressing himself in hia 
best clothes, went to the sultan of the district 
and appealed for protection; but the sultan 
was, unhappily, very drunk, and all he waa 
pleased to say was, ** What do you want, yon 
thief 1 You are come to steal my ivory or my 
cloths. Oo away, thief." A friendly chief in- 
terfered, however, and peace was finally made. 

On the 7th of June the caravan departed 
from this village, where they had so nearly 
escaped destruction; and after an attempt at 
mutiny on the part of the carriers and sol- 
diers, because Stanley insisted on taking a 
shorter route than that usually employed for 
reaching Unyanycmbe, they passed through 
the g^reat Riti defile, over a rugj^ed and ptee{> 
ridge, where thorns of the prickliest nature 
punished them severely; where the gom-treea 
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stretched out their branches and entangled 
the loads; and the mimosai with its umbrella- 
like top, served to shade them from the sun, 
but impeded a rapid advance. Great outcrops 
of syenite and granite, worn smooth by many 
feet, had to be climbed over: rugged terraces 
had to be ascended; and the resounding of 
shots in the forests from time to time, added 
no little to the general alarm and discontent. 
Stanley was compelled to ride around his cara- 
van from hour to hour, as, had he not been 
watchful of every manceuvre, his soldiers would 
have deserted to a man. After they had left 
the difficult and dangerous country of the 
Ugogo, they found the people more friendly, 
food and water more plenty. The Wanyam- 
wezi celebrated their departure from the hated 
region by singing quaint songs as they bore 
onward their burdens, making the great forest 
resound with their voices. Here the scenery 
was much more picturesque than anything 
that they had seen since leaving the coast. 
The ground rose into gander waves; hills 
cropped out here and there; castles of syenite 
appeared, giving a weird and strange look to 
the forest; the rocks assumed wonderfully fan- 
tastic shapes. Now they were round boulders, 
raised one above another, apparently suscep- 
tible to every breath of wind; anon they 
towered like blunt-pointed obelisks, taller than 
the tallest trees; again they took the shape 
of mighty waves vitrified. Here they were a 
small heap of fractured and riven rock ; there 
they rose to the grandeur of mountains. 

Passing through a succession of thriving 
and peaceful villages, where the races were 
given up to agriculture rather than to war, 
hunting only the elephant for his ivory, and 
trading decorously and willingly with passing 
caravans; now dragging onward across plains 
where the sun, like a globe of living flame, 
flared its heat on their heads, or descending 
toward the west, scorched the air before it 
was inhaled by the lungs which craved it; 
while pagazis, stricken down with the small- 
pox and fevers, fell by the roadside to die: 
now striding through forests gradually dwarfed 
into low jungles; now hurrying over subsiding, 
undulating, swelling plains, vanishing in front 
to one indefinite horizontal line, which pur- 
pled in the far distance, or through fields of 
ripening grain which followed the contour of 
the plain, and which rustled before the morn- 
ing breeze, which came laden with the chills 
of Usagara; now visited at night by innumer- 
able thieves, who tried to steal their cotton 
and their beads: now passing village after vil- 
luv;?, burned during the hostile incursion of 



some neighbouring tribes, and around which 
the grain in the fields was left standing, to be 
overgrown with jungle and weeds, they finally 
reached a little town not far from Unyan- 
yembe, where they were hospitably received 
by the sultan, and whence, after a feast, they 
departed merrily for the half-way point which 
had been So long the object of their aspiration, 
and entered it joyfully, with banners flying, 
trumpets and horns blaring, and soldiers, who 
had mustered in new tarbooshes and long 
white shirts, firing volleys from their muskets, 
the Arab merchants meantime eagerly advanc- 
ing to inquire tjie news, and to welcome Stan- 
ley and his companions. This was the great 
and happy occasion to which they had looked 
forward so eagerly ever since quitting the coast, 
and to reach which they had latterly made those 
noted marches of 178J miles in sixteen days. 

Mr. Stanley received a noiseless ovation ai 
he walked side by side with the governor, 
Sayd-ben-Salim, toward his tembe in the capi- 
tal of Unyanyembe. Soldiers were out by 
thousands; the warriors of the sultan hurried 
around their chiefs; the children — naked, 
dusky cherubs — were nestled between the legs 
of their parents, even infants a few months 
old — all paid the tribute due to the white 
man's colour, with one grand concentrated 
stare. The only persons with whom he could 
converse were the Arabs and the aged ruler of 
Unyanyembe. 

At the house of the governor, within the 
fortified inclosure of the town, tea, made in 
a silver teapot, was ser\'ed; and Mr. Stanley 
having walked eight miles before breakfast, 
with a tropical sun shining on him, did ample 
justice to the meal, and astonished the go- 
vernor by the dexterous manner in which he 
managed to get away with eleven cups of the 
aromatic concoction of herbs of Assam, and 
the easy effortless style with which he dimin- 
ished his tower of slapjacks. After breakfast 
the chief conveyed Mr. Stanley to the house 
which had been selected for him, because Speke 
and Grant had lived near there when they 
were at Unyanyembe. They crossed a low 
ridge to Kwihari. There was a glare of in- 
tense sunshine over the valley ; the hills were 
bleached, or seemed to be: the com had been 
cut, and the stubble and fields were a browny- 
white expanse. The houses were of mud, their 
flat roofs were of mud, and even the mud was 
of a browny whiteness. The huts were thatch- 
ed, the stockades around them were of barked 
timber, and these were of a browny whiteness. 
The cold winds off the mountains of Usagara 
sent a chill through their very marrows, yet 
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the inteiiBe sanshinj glare never changed; and 
if one looked op, above him there was the sky, 
pale bine, spotieas, awfully serene ! 

Stanley's house proved a comfortable place 
for Central Africa. In it was a reception- 
room, where he was to meet the great Arabs ; 
a cook-hoose, a store-house, a prison for the 
refractory; his " white man's apartments/* as 
the negroes called them — a bed-room, a gun- 
room, and a bath-room. 

Bombay, the leader of Stanley's caravan, 
was ordered to unlock the strong store-room, 
to pile the bales of cloth in regular tiers, the 
packages of beads one above the other, and the 
wire in coils. The boats and canvas were 
placed high above the reach of white ants. 
The leaders of the first, second, and fourth 
Herald caravans were then received, their se- 
parate stores inspected, and the details of the 
events of their marches heard. The first cara- 
van had been engaged in a war on the road, 
but had come out of the fight successful; and 
none of the others had suffered misfortune. 
In the afternoon, when Mr. Stanley had dis- 
missed from his service the carriers whom he 
no longer needed, and sent letters and de- 
spatches by them to the coast, a long train of 
slaves came in procession, bearing trays full of 
good things from the Arabs; enormous dishes 
of rice, bowls full of curried chicken, huge 
wheaten cakes, pawpaws, pomeg^nates, and 
lemons. Then came men driving humpbacked 
oxen, sheep, and goats, and bringing fresh 
eggs and chickens. Mr. Stanley's people were 
reduced to twenty-five, and set up a howl of 
rejoicing over the prodigal plenitude now visible 
on their tables. On the second day after his 
arrival the Arab magnates from Tabora came 
to congratulate him. Tabora is the principal 
Arab settlement in Central Africa, with a 
population of 5000. The Arabs were fine 
handsome men, mostly from Oman, and each 
had a large retinue of servants with him. 
After having exchanged the usual stock of 
congratulations, Stanley accepted an invitation 
to return the visit at Tabora, and three days 
afterward, accompanied by eighteen bravely- 
dressed soldiers, he was presented to a group 
of stately Arabs in long white dresses and 
jaunty caps of snowy white, and introduced to 
the hospitalities of Tabora. 

This visit was not without singular results. 
A certain chief of Uyoweh, named Miramlw, 
had for the last few years been in a state of 
chronic discontent with the policies of all the 
neighbouring chiefs. A kind of Napoleon III. 
in his own countr}% he had usurped power, 
entered the capital town, and constituted him- 



self paramount by force. Certain feats of en- 
terprise had firmly established him in his posi- 
tion, and he had carried war into all the sur- 
rounding country, and after destroying the 
populations over three degrees of latitude, had 
conceived a grievance against the Arabs, be- 
cause they would not sustain him in his am- 
bitious projects against their allies and friends. 
He had begun hostilities by halting Arab 
caravans, and demanding from them kegs of 
gunpowder and bales of cloth, and had finally 
declared that no Arab caravan should hence- 
forth pass through his countr}' to Ujgi, save 
over his dead body. This was a virtual decla- 
ration of war against the Arabs, who had ac- 
cordingly resolved to humble this proud chief- 
tain; and on the very day of Stanley's arrival 
in Tabora they held a council of war, in which 
it was resolved not to give up the ivory trade 
because of one opposing chief, but to put his 
beard, as they expressed it, under their feet, 
and to make the countr}' so that they could 
walk through it with only their walking-canes. 

Mr. Stanley's march toward Ujiji and Liv- 
ingstone lay directly through the field of opera- 
tions. As he found that the Arabs intended 
to finish the work quickly — at most within 
fifteen days— he volunteered to accompany 
them, taking his loaded caravan part of the 
way, and then, leaving it in charge of a few 
guards, to march with the rest toward Mirambo. 
He threw himself heartily into the enterprise, 
and returned to his house cheered by the Arabs. 

Although fully aware of the danger he was 
about to incur, his mind was more firmly set- 
tle upon the expedition by an incident which 
occurred a few days aftemard. The Living- 
stone caravan which had left ahead of him at 
Bagamoyo was still in Unyanyembe, and one 
day the chief of the caravan brought to Mr. 
Stanley a packet of missives directed to '*Dr. 
Livingstone, Uj|ji, Nov. Ist, 1870 — registered 
letters." This convinced the young traveller 
that it would be but merciful to press on to- 
ward Livingstone, and give speedy relief, since 
he knew that the missives contained important 
advioes; and that the LivingHtone caravan, 
either owing to the thoughtlessness of Dr. 
Kirk, the consul at Zanzibar, or to its own 
recklessness, had already halted for a hundred 
days at Bagamoyo, and might halt for a hun- 
dred more in Unyanyembe. So he resolved 
to lose no time. 

On the 7th of July, however, while sitting 
after dinner, sheltered from the heat of the 
sun, in his porch, he began to feci lintlcHH and 
languid, and a drowsiness came over him. All 
his life passed in retrospect before him. He 
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thought of the great forests of Arkansas — the 
dreaming days passed under the sighing pines 
on the Ouachita's shores ; how he had drifted 
down the Mississippi; how he had wandered 
en foot through Spain and France, through 
Asia Minor; of his hurried march from Zan- 
zibar; then there came a long blank, and he 
found he had been in bed two weeks, mortally 
ill with fever, attended by Shaw and his people. 
He owed his life to his own sagacity, because 
he had taught the Arab boy whom he had 
brought from Jerusalem with him the use of 
erery medicine in his medicine-chest, and, 
thanks to the memory of the youth, he had 
been properly attended. No sooner had he 
recoverecl than Shaw was stricken down; then 
the Arab boy was prostrated; but by the 2Bth 
of July all had recovered, and he began to 
brighten up with the prospect of a march upon 
Mirambo's stronghold. 

On the morning of the 29th fifty men were 
loaded with beads and cloth for Ujiji. Bom- 
bay the leader was missing, and after a long 
Kcarch was found blubbering at the prospect 
of being killed by Mirambo's soldiers. Only 
a stem lesson from Stanley's cane awakened 
him, and he finally led the caravan, the red 
blanket-robes of the men streaming behind them 
as the furious north-easter blew over them. 

When they arrived at the rendezvous of the 
Arab army, which consisted of about 2200 
men, armed with guns, flint-lock muskets, 
Qerman and French double- barrels, English 
Enfields, and American Springfields, powder 
and ball were served out to all of Stanley's 
caravan; and although Stanley was again 
smitten with intermittent fever, an expedition 
at onoe set oflT into the hostile country. No 
sooner had they arrived in front of the first 
hostile village than a volley was opened on 
them as they emerged from the forests along 
the Unyanyembe road, and immediately the 
attacking force began its firing in the most 
splendid style. There were some ludicrous 
scenes of men pretending to fire and then 
jumping oflT to one side, then forward, then 
backward, with the agility of hopping-frogs; 
but the battle was none the less in earnest. 
The soldiers were soon rushing into the vil- 
lage from west, east, and north; and Uie poor 
villagers were flying from the inclosure toward 
the mountains, vigorously pursued. In about 
an hour the neighbourhood was cleared of the 
enemy, and two other villages were captured 
and committed to the flames. A second expe- 
dition of Arabe went out toward the strong- 
hold where it was supposed Mirambo was liv- 
ing, and was defeated with great slaughter. 



^lirambo's men suddenly arose out of the long 
grass on each side of them, and stabbed them 
with their spears. The eflTeet of this defeat 
was indescribable. Great consternation was 
brought among the Arabs by the news, and 
the next morning Stanley found that the 
Arabian forces were retreating, and his ser- 
vants abjured him to follow, saying that 
"Mirambo was coming!" Stanley was wild 
with fever, and so ill that he would gladly 
have laid down by the roadside to die, but he 
was compelled to follow the retreating Arabs; 
and when he asked Selim, " Why did not you 
also run away and leave your master to die?" 
the Arab boy answered naively, "Oh, sir, I 
was afraid you would whip me." It never 
occurred to the Arab magnates that Mr. Stan- 
ley had any cause of complaint against them, 
or that he had a right to feel aggrieved for 
their base desertion of an ally, and they were 
consequently surprised when he told them 
that they must not consider him as an ally 
any longer. He succeeded, after some eflTort, 
in producing a little courage among them; but 
that finally failed, and they retreated still 
further, he being compelled to follow them to 
Tabora. Meantime a caravan came in from 
the sea-coast, reporting that Stanley's man 
Farquhar, whom he had left sick in Usagara, 
was dead, and that the body had been left 
naked in the jungle, without the slightest 
covering over it. Shaw waa again taken down 
ill, and Stanley busied himself with prepara- 
tions for another march, when he was surprised 
by the news that Mirambo had attacked Ta- 
bora with over 2000 men, and that a large 
force which had allied itself with him for the 
sake of plunder had also instituted an attack 
in an opposite direction; therefore a sally was 
at once determined against him. Some of 
the bravest of the Arabs saw a pavilion at 
some distance on the plain, which they knew 
to be Mirambo's war-tent, and under cover 
of a flag of truce approached the redoubtable 
chieftain, only to be incontinently slain by his 
men. The whole surrounding country was in 
flames, and Stanley at once began to prepare 
his house for defence. Loopholes for muskets 
were made in the stout gray walls, and refugees 
had guTM put into their hands. Livingstone's 
men were invited to help defend their master's 
goods, and at night Stanley had 160 armed 
men in his court-yard, stationed at every pos- 
sible point where an attack might be expected. 
The American flag was raised above the house; 
provisions and water enough for six days were 
brought in; rifle-pits were oonstracted round 
the exterior; all native huts that obetmcted 
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the yiew were taken down; and while the 
commander of the Herald expedition freely 
admitted that, with cannon, fifty Enropeans 
eonld easily take the position, he readily defied 
10,000 Africane. After waiting some days, 
Mirambo, having heard of all theae formidable 
preparations, retreated; and when the Arabs 
went in force to attack his village of Kazama, 
they found it vacant. 

Shaw meantime grew rapidly worse, and 
Stanley daily feared that he would die. The 
only oomfort which he had during these excit- 
ing times was in a packet of letters and news- 
papers from the American consul at Zanzibar. 
The expedition increased in numbers. Mir- 
ambo made no more attempt at war, but finally 
retreated in disgust Stanley g^ve a grand 
banquet to celebrate his departure fipom the 
forbidding and unhealthy country. Pots of 
« pombe," or native beer, were served out to 
the people ; and on the 20th of September the 
American flag was once more raised, and the 
Kirangozi shouted lustily his song as he up- 
held the "Stars and Stripes," and led the 
caravan along the southern route toward Ujiji 
and Livingstone. 

There were fifty-four people in the newly- 
«on8tituted caravan. Although ■ the fevers 
came and went with terrible persistence, and 
from time to time carriers deserted, stoUing 
eloths and guns, they made a fine march dur- 
ing four days; but at the end of that time Mr. 
Shaw was so capricious and constantly ill, as 
the result of his own excesses, that when he 
finally asked to be allowed to return to the 
coast, Stanley readily consented; but he warned 
Shaw not to desert the only companion really 
faithful to him, and said, " If you return, you 
die! ** Shaw was not so afraid of death, how- 
ever, as of progress forward into the unknown 
land of Africa; and a strong litter was made, 
•n which he was transported back to Kwihara. 
The Herald caravan moved forward, and Shaw 
was soon lost in the distance. It moved for- 
ward through illimitable forests, stretched in 
grand waves beyond the ken of vision; ridges, 
fbtestrelad, rising gently one above another, 
nntil they receded in the dim, purple, bine 
distance, through a leafy ocean, where was 
only an indistinct outline of a hill far away, 
or here and there a tall tree higher than the 
rest, conspicuous against the translucent sky; 
now mounting to the summit of a ridge, ex- 
pectant of a change, but only to find wearied 
eyes fixed upon the same vast expanse of 
woods, woods, woods; leafy branches, foliaged 
globes, or parachutes, green, brown, or sere in 
colour; forests one above another. "And I 



say," adds Mr. Stanley, "that though the 
Windsor and New Forests may be very fine 
and noble in England, yet they are but faggots 
of sticks compared with these eternal forests 
of Unyanyembe.*' Mountainous as it was, 
the journey would have been pleasant had not 
the fever continually racked the frame of the 
white man, and even penetrated the thick 
skins of his comrades. It was usually suc- 
ceeded by a severe headache, with excessive 
pains about the loins and the spinal column, 
which presently would spread over the shoul- 
der-blades, and, running up the neck, find a 
final lodgment in the back and front of the 
head. After languor and torpitude had seized 
the sufferer, raging thirst soon possessed him. 
The brain became crowded with strange fan- 
cies, figures of created and uncreated reptiles 
and headless monsters floated before the dar- 
kened vision, until, unable to longer bear the 
scene, the fever-stricken wretch made an effort, 
opened his eyes, and dissolved the delirious 
dream, only to glide into another more horrible. 

Stanley next passed through a grand and 
noble expanse of grass-land, which was one of 
the finest scenes he had witnessed since leaving 
the coast Great herds of buffalo, zebra, gir- 
affe, and antelope coursed through the plains, 
and the expedition indulged in a day or two of 
hunting. Mr. Stanley, while crossing a river 
at this point, narrowly escaped being devoured 
by a crocodile, but little recked the danger, led 
on by the excitement of stalking wild boars, 
shooting buffalo-cows, and bagging hartebeesta. 

On the 7th of October, as they were break- 
ing camp once more, to the great regret of 
the gormandizing savages, a mutiny occurred. 
Stanley was busy with preparations for the 
start, when he saw the men standing in groups, 
and conversing angrily together. He took his 
double-barrelled gun from the shoulder of 
Selim, the Arab boy; selected a dozen charges 
of buck-shot, and slipping two of them into 
the barrels, and a4ju8ting his revolvers for 
handy work, he walked toward the men. Aa 
he advanced they seized their guns. When 
within thirty yards of the groups, he saw the 
heads of two men appear above an ant-hill on 
his left, with the bsrrels of their guns care- 
lessly pointed towards the road. He took de- 
liberate aim at them, threatening to blow their 
heads off if they did not oome forward to talk 
to hinL They presently came; but keeping 
his eye on Asmani, the larger of them, he saw 
him move his fingers to the trigger of his gun, 
and bring it to a "ready." Meanwhile the 
other fellow slipped round to the rear. Both 
men had murder in their eyes. Stanley 
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planted the muzzle of his rifle close to the 
wicked -looking face of the first, and ordered 
him to drop his ririe instantly. He did so; 
and in a few moments both were profuse in 
their protestations that they had not intended 
harm, but that they disliked to penetrate 
further into the country. Stanley found upon 
investigation that Bombay and Ambari were 
the instituters of the mutiny; and after giving 
them a sound thrashing with a spear-stalk, 
clapped them into chains, with the threat that 
they would be kept chained until they knew 
how to ask his pardon. A penitent request 
came in an hour, and they were released. 

Now from time to time they heard from 
passing savages occasional rumours of the 
presence of white men at various points. This 
encouraged Stanley to believe that Livingstone 
was not far off, and g^ve him the necessary 
boldness to traverse the great wilderness be- 
yond Marara, the transit of which he was 
warned would occupy nine days. The negroes 
became enthusiastic at the prospect of their 
journey's end, and said they could already 
smell the fish in the waters of Lake Tanganika. 
It constantly haunted Stanley's mind that if 
Dr. Livingstone should ever hear of his com- 
ing, which he might possibly do if he travelled 
out of the known road, he would leave, and 
his search for him would consequently be a 
stem-chase. They therefore boldly turned 
their faces north, and marched for the Mala- 
garazi, a large river flowing from the east to 
the Tanganika. One of the exciting episodes 
of the journey was a boar-hunt, in which Mr. 
Stanley had a narrow escape from ignominious 
death. In one of the forests through which 
he passed he encountered a huge reddish-col- 
oured boar; and after provoking him with 
bullets, and shooting him through and through, 
found that his formidable antagonist still had 
strength to charge furiously upon him. But 
Mr. Stanley, by pUcing his snow-white Indian 
helmet at the foot of a tree, and enticing the 
boar to rush at it, managed to escape, but did 
not succeed in bagging his game. On the 1st 
of November they arrived at the long-looked- 
for river, and after a fierce dispute with the 
officials of the primitive ferry, and a loss of one 
of the beasts of burden in the river, they met a 
caravan coming from the interior, and were told 
that a white man had just arrived at UjgL 

"A white man!'* cried Stanley. 

"Tes; an old white man, with white hair 
on his face, and he was sick." 

" Where had he come from?" 

" Prom a very far country, indeed.'* 
Where was he— stopping at Ujiji?'* 
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"Yes." 

** And was he ever at Ujyi before?' 
** Tes; he went away a long time ago.' 
"Hurrah!" said Stanley; "thU must be 
Livingstone!" 

Livingstone! Livingstone! Yes; but sup- 
pose that Livingstone were dead, or thai he 
had departed on another exploring expedition. 
What then would become of Stanley's courage? 
He determined to hasten for^'ard at all haz- 
ards; and passing through Ukha, where the 
scoundrelly chiefs and kings made most alarm- 
ing exactions, and sadly diminished his stock 
of cloth — now running away by night to avoid 
fresh exactions on the following day, and now 
deciding to fight rather than submit to any 
more swindles, the caravan arrived on the 8th 
of November at the Rugufu river, at which 
point they could distinctly hear the thunders 
from the mysterious torrents which rolled into 
the cavernous recesses of Kabogo Mountain, 
on the further side of Lake Tanganika. The 
negroes informed Stanley that if he passed 
near there he must throw beads and cloth into 
the caverns to appease the god of the lake, or 
he would be lost. But the noise of the torrents 
g^ve Stanley the heartiest joy, becanae he 
knew that he was only forty-six miles from 
UJiji, and possibly Livingstone! Still that 
was a march of eighteen hours. He could 
have ridden it in one day if his noble hone 
had been alive, but now he must toil forward 
at a snail's pace. The thought made him 
frantic! On the 9th, in the morning, they 
had a terrible journey, hiding in the thicket 
nearly every hour, in mortal dread of purauii 
by the redoubtable warriors of Ukha; but by 
noon they had passed out of the limits of this 
dangerous territory, and reached a picturesque 
and sequestered series of valleys, where wild 
fruit-trees gprew, and rare flowers blossomed. 
On this day they caught sight of the hilU 
from which Lake Tanganika could be seen 
and passed through Ukarango. Stanley or- 
dered his boy Selim to furbish up his tattered 
travelling suits, that he might make as good 
an appearance as possible. On the 286th day 
from Bagamoyo, and the 51st from Unyan- 
yembe, they saw the Lake of Tanganika spread 
out before them, and around it the grreat blue- 
black mountains of Ugoma and Ukaramba. 
It was an immense broad sheet — a burnished 
bed of silver — a lucid canopy of blue above, 
lofty mountains for its valances, and palm- 
forests for its fringes. 

Descending the western slope of the moon- 
tain, the port of Ujgi Uy below, embowerod 
in palms. 
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"Unfarl yoar flags and load your gnns!" 
eried Stanley. 

"Ay wallah, ay wallah, bana! " eagerly ze- 
^Mmded the men. 

" One, two, three ! " — and a volley from fifty 
moakets woke up the peaceful village below. 
The Kirangozi raised the American flag aloft 
once more; the men stepped out bravely as 
the crowds of vilUgers came flocking around 
them, shouting Bindera Merihanif — an Ame- 
rican flag! 

Suddenly Stanley heard a voice on his right 
say, in English, ** Good morning, sir!" 

The blood leaped fiercely to his heart. Was 
it then true? Livingstone was near at hand! 

A black man, dres^ in a long white «hirt, 
announced himself to the young adventurer 
as "Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone." 

" What? Is Dr. Livingstone here?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" In this village?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Sure, sure, sir. Why, I leave him jnstnow." 

Then another servant introduced himself: the 
crowds flocked around anew; Stanley scourged 
himself to keep down his furious emotions: and 
finally, at the head of his caravan, arrived before 
a semicirole of Arab magnates, in front of whom 
stood an old white man with a gray beard. 

As Stanley advanced toward him, he noticed 
that he was pale, looked wearied, had on his 
head a bluish cap with a faded gold band 
around it, a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair 
of gray tweed trousers. He would have run 
to him, but he remembered the traditional 
coldness of the English race: and so be walked 
deliberately to him, took oflThis hat, and said: 

"Dr. Livingstone, I presume?" 

" Yes," said he, with a kind smile, lifting 
his cap slightly. 

Then they clasped hands; and, after the 
neoeasary formalities with the Arab magnates, 
Mr. Stanley explained himself and his mission. 

It was a great day for the old explorer. There 
were letters from his children ! " Ah ! " he said, 
patiently, "I have waited years for letters." 
There was a whole epic of pathos in his voice. 

And you may picture for yourHclves that 
strangely-met pair seated in the explorer's 
boose, Livingstone hearing for the first time 
of the gn'eat changes in Europe, and Stanley 
offering a brimming goblet of champagne, 
brought all the way from the Jesuit mission 
at Bagamoyo! They sat long together, with 
their faces turned eastward, noting the dark 
shadows creeping up above the grove of palms 
beyond the village, and the rampart of moun- 



tains; listening to the sonorous thunder of the 
surf of the Tanganika, and to the dreamy 
chorus which the night-insects sang. When 
Livingstone bade Stanley "Good night!" he 
added, "God bless yon!" 

Mr. Stanley remained fonr months in the 
company of Dr. Livingstone, during which 
time an intimate and rich friendship grew np 
between the two men. Stanley brought youth, 
impulse, generous freedom of expression, and 
long experience of travel, to the veteran; Dr. 
Livingstone gave a deep gratitude, a thorough 
Christian love, and the wisdom of age to the 
companionship. From November 10, 1871, 
until Maroh 14, 1872, the men were daily to- 
gether. Dr. Livingstone had been in Africa 
since March, 1866. He left Zanzibar in April 
of that year for the interior, with thirty men, 
and worked studiously at his high mission of 
correcting the errors of former travellers, until 
early in 1869, when he arrived in Ujgi, and 
took a brief rest. He had been deserted in 
the most cowardly manner by the majority of 
his followers, and was much of the time in 
want. At the end of June, 1869, he went on 
to the lake into which the Lualaba ran, and 
then was compelled to return the weary dis- 
tance of 700 miles to Ujiji. The magnificent 
resuir of his labours, both in the interest of 
science and humanity, are now known to all 
the world. Up to the time of Mr. Stanley's 
arrival, to succour him with Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett's generous stock of supplies, Living- 
stone had refrained from communicating to 
the Royal Geographical Sociefy of England, as 
a body, even an outline of his discoveries. 

The two friends made a long cruise together 
on Ijike Tanganika, traversing over 800 miles 
of water in the primitive manner of African 
travel, in twenty -eight days, and passing 
through a great variety of adventures; after 
which Mr. Stanley persuaded Livingstone to 
return with him to Unyanyembe, where he 
received his supplies, and enlisted soldiers and 
carriers enough to enable him to travel any- 
where it might be necessary to thoroughly 
effect the settlement of the Nile problem. On 
the 27th of December they left Ujgi, and on 
the Slst of January met a caravan which 
brought them the news of the death of poor 
Shaw, Stanley's old comrade, at Kwihara, long 
before they reached Unyanyembe unharmed. 
On the 18th of February four years' supplies, 
brought by the caravans of the Herald and 
the faltering expedition despatched by Dr. 
Kirk, were given into Livingstone's possession; 
and on the 14th of March the two men parted, 
not without tears. On the way to Bagamoy» 
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Stanley raflfered much anxiety on account of 
the preeiouB box containing the Livingstone 
papers; and once, at the croasing of a stream, 
nothing saved it from being lost bat the 
prompt aim of Stanley's pistol at the head of 
the careless bearer. It was not until sunset 
on the 6th of May that the worn and fatigued 
Stanley re-entered Bagamoyo, and learned, 
from members of the Dawson expedition quar- 
tered there, the real purport and scope of his 
own magnificent daring and success. The 
next morning he crossed to Zanzibar, and 
thence, as soon as possible, departed for Europe 
with his precious freight, the Livingstone 



jonmal and letters, and his own rieh experi- 
ence. These details, few in comparison with 
the mass g^ven in Mr. Stanley's own account 
in his published book, How J Found Ltomg- 
sUmit} will serve to whet the reader's appetite. 
Mr. Stanley has not paraded himself as a hero; 
but those who read his book, as well as those 
who know him, can have no doubt that the 
heroic element is strong in his soul, and that 
his name will henceforth be as famous as those 
of Marco Polo, or the grimly striving Living- 
stone, who, with true British pluck, proposes 
to cling to his tank of exploration until it is 
finished. s—/9cri&?i«r'tf {New York) Magazine, 
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OLD 8TTLE. 
BT ALFRED TKNNT80N.' 

Wheer *asta be&n saw long and meft liggin' 'ere alo&n ? 
Noorse? thoort nowt o' a noorse: whoy, Doctor's abe&n an* agoto: 
Says that I mo&nt 'a naw moor yaiUe : but I belUit a fool : 
Git ma my ya&le, for I bettnt a-gooin' to bre&k my rule. 

Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what's nawways true t 
Naw soort o' koind o' use to saiiy the things that a do. 
I've 'ed my point o' yatUe ivry noight sin' I be&n 'ere, 
An' I've 'ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year. 

Parson's a beftn loikewoiie, an' a sittin 'ere o' my bed. 
"The Amoighty's a taiUdn o* you to 'iss^n, my friend," a said, 
An' a towd ma my sins, an's toithe were due, an' I gied it in bond; 
I done my duty by un, as I 'a done by the lond. 

Lam'd a ma' belL I reckons I 'annot sa mooch to lam. 

But a cost oop, thot a did, 'boot Bessy Marris's bam. 

Thof a knaws I hallus voated wi' Squoire an' chooroh an' staiite, 

An' i' the woost o' toimes I wur niver agin the ra&te. 

An' I hallus corned to 's choorch afoor moy Sally wur ddid, 
An' 'eerd un a bummin' awa&y loike a buzzard-dock* ower my yeid. 
An' I niver knaw'd whot a mean'd but I thowt a 'ad summut to saiy, 
An' I thowt a said whot a owt to *a said an' I corned awa&y. 

Bessy Marris's bam! tha knaws she laiiid it to mett. 
Mowt 'a be&n, mayhap, for she w\ir a bad un, sheft. 
'Siver, I kep un, I kep un, my lass, tha man understond ; 
I done my duty by un as I 'a done by the lond. 



1 " How I Found LivingsUme in Central Africa.— 
By Henry M. Stanley." London: SampMm Low, 
If anion 4 Co. New Tork: Scribncr, Armstrong 4 
Co. 

* It aboold bo added that the English people vary 
heartily recogniied the courage and snocess of Mr. 
Stanley; and her majesty the Qoeeo was amongst ths 



fint to mark her appreciation of the sscries ha had 
rendered this ooont^, by presenting him with a 
diamond-studded snnff-box. 

* The Poet Laoreate's works w«f« flnt published br 
Mozon k Co. ; were then transferred to SCrahan k Co., and 
sabseqnently to H. 8. King k Co. and MaaBUlan k Co. 

4 Cockchafer. 
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But Pftnon a comet an' a gooa, an' a lays it dUy an' freeft 
"The Amoighty*! a taikin o' you io 'in6n, my friend," lays 'e&. 
I weiint la&y men be loian, thof summon laid it in 'aiite : 
Bui a rettda wonn lannin a weeik, an' I *a itubb'd Thomaby waifte. 

lyya moind the waiate, my laia? naw, naw, tha waa not bom then; 

Theer wur a boggle in it, I often 'eerd un myien ; 

Hoftst loike a butter-bump,^ for I 'eerd un aboot an' aboot, 

Bat I itubb'd un oop wi' the lot, an' raiTod an' rembled un oot. 

Keiper's it wur; fo' they fun un theer a-laftid on 'ia fa&oe 
Doon i' the woild 'enemies' afoor I oomed to the plaice. 
Nottks or Thimbleby — toner 'ed shot un as ddUl as a naJUL 
Nottks wur 'aog'd for it oop at 'soise — but git ma my yaile. 

Dubbnt loo&k at the waftste : theer wam't not feid for a cow : 
Nowt at all but bracken an' fuas, an' loo&k at it now^— 
Wamt worth nowt a hailcre, an' now theer's lots o' feid. 
Fourscore yows upon it an' some on it doon in seid. 

Nobbut a bit on it's left, an' I mein'd to 'a stubb'd it at ML, 
Done it ta-year I mein'd, an' runn'd plow thra£F it an' all. 
If Oodamoighty an' parson 'ud nobbut let ma aloin, 
Hei, wi' haite oonderd haiore o' Squoire's, an' lond o' my oin. 

Do Godamoighty knaw what a's doing a-taikin' o' mei? 

I beint wonn as saws 'ere a bein an' yonder a pei; 

An' Squoire 'uU be sa mad an' all — a' dear a' dear ! 

And I 'a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty yaac 

A mowt 'a taiken Joinea, as 'ant a 'aipoth o' sense, 
Or a mowt 'a taiken Bobins — a niver mended a fence : 
But Oodamoighty a mooat taike mei an' taike ma now 
Wi' 'auf the cows to cauve an' Thomaby holms to plow I 

Looik 'ow quoioty smoiles when they sees ma a passin' by. 

Says to theas^n naw doot " what a mon a bei sewer-ly !*' 

For they knaws what I bein to Squoire sin fust a comed to the 'ABl 

I done my duty by Squoire an' I done my duty by all. 

Squoire's in Lunnon, an' summun I reckons 'ull 'a to wroite. 
For who's to howd the lond ater mei thot muddles ma quoit ; 
Sartin-sewer I bei, thot a weint niver give it to Joines, 
Noither a moint to Bobins— a niver rembles the stoins. 

But summun 'ull come ater mei mayhap wi' 'ii kittle o' steim 
Huasin' an' maisin' the blessed feilds wi' the Divil's oin teim. 
Oin I mun doy I mun doy, an' loife they says is sweet. 
But gin I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to see it. 

What atta stannin' theer for. an' doean bring ma the yaile? 
Doctor's a 'tottler, laas, an a's hallus i' the owd taile ; 
I weint breik rules for Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a floj; 
Oit ma my yaile I tell tha, an' gin I mun doy I mun doj. 



> Bittern. 
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A VIOLET'S ADVENTURES. 

[H. A Fage (nom de pliune), bom at Don, near 
Biwhin, ForCarahin, 1837. Stodied at the Edinbaxvh 
Uniyerrity, where he diatingnUhed himself in rhetoric, 
metaphyaics, and moral philoeophy. He early became 
oonneoted with newspapers as contributor and editor ; 
removed to Loudcm in 1804, and since then has been an 
active contributor to the Conttmporary Review, under 
Dean Alford; to the Brituh Quarterly, London Quarterly, 
Good Words, and other reviews and magaxinea. He has 
written much in various styles on various topics. Of 
his separate works we may mention : Memoir qf Ha»- 
thome, with Stories now first published in England ; 
CMden Livee—tM admirable series of biographies ; and 
(hU and aU A bout, a book of fkbles fkom which the follow> 
ing is taken, and by which the author will be probably 
best known for some time to come. This work is full 
of quaint (kncy, picturesque humour, and skill in quiet 
satire; it displays in a remarkable degree the iwwer of 
happily selecting symbols and of conveying great moral 
lessons in simple language.] 

"True fkme is hardly to be bought, 
She sometimes follows where she is not sought,** 

— Paraphrase of Pertian Proverb. 

A wild Violet that grew very snagly sheltered 
at the foot of a high hill, once shook hands 
with a wandering Fairy, and was immediately 
seized with a great desire to know where the 
sun went to when it set and sank. This was 
perhaps a mere excuse for a wish to see the 
world, and to gratify vanity on the Violet's 
part; for it no sooner found that it could hold 
intercourse with beings of a superior order, 
than it began to look down upon its neighbours 
and old friends. It very ungraciously snubbed 
a young Fern that had been attentive to it, 
and had helped to carry water to it many a 
time. As for the young Primrose which it 
used to admire so much, the Violet would not 
vouchsafe the poor creature so much as a single 
word. 

And the wild Violet was very firm ; for the 
Fairy had told it that it could only succeed, if 
it kept itself aloof from all companions, and 
told no one of its secret. So it lay and waited, 
and, whenever it felt a warmer glow of life 
thrilling through its fibres, it hoped and 
dreamed its deliverance was now near at hand, 
and shut its ears to all that was going on near 
by, which before used to interest it much. 
And it fell into the habit of speaking to itself 
and laughing at the low aims of its old 
friends. 

"As for affection," it would reflect, "that's 
all humbug ! The Fern helped me because it 
its nature to and couldn't help it ; and as 



for that Primroae, she thought to mate with 
me and be honoured — ^poor, pale, yellow thing! " 
and even as he looked the Primrose seemed to 
fade and shrink away. 

But the Violet had no time to make any 
work about that: he had his own business to 
mind; and just as the Primrose shrivelled and 
died, the Violet was loosed from earth, and, 
with a cheer that escaped him in spite of 
his resolution, he broke away from his old 
home without so much as an adieu, and made 
directly towards the sunsetting, as he had 
intended. 

"Ah!" he said to himself, "I'll soon be 
famous, — men will learn to speak of me with 
respect and admiration; for I'll find out the 
secret of the sun, and come back and tell all 
about it, notwithstanding that I once lived in 
that mean hole east there ;" and he quickened 
his pace again as he thought of it. So he 
wandered all day, till the sun-setting, when 
he, sat down to see if he was making any pro- 
gress. He could not convince himself that he 
had made much ; but then he thought, "It ia 
a gretki work, and doubtless demands much 
time ;" and in sheer weariness he lay down on 
the bank to rest. He had not lain very long, 
when he was rudely shaken, and, looking up, 
he saw his friend the Fairy and a great num- 
ber of others, some of them with heads like 
men, and others with the strang^t appear- 
ance; but almost all of them giggling, and 
laughing, and dancing about in the oddeai 
manner. 

" Rise, and join us ! " said the Fairy. 

"I need rest," said the Violet, nibbing hia 
eyes and looking round in amazement. 

"We are your friends," said the Fairy, 
"and friendship is better than sleep." 

" I don't know that," the Violet ventured 
to say, a little shortly, for he was almost un- 
able to keep his eyes open. 

"We'll prove it to you," said a pair of Com- 
passes and a Triangle, that trotted up together, 
and peered into the Violet's face, in a way 
that would have been disrespectful if it hadn't 
been so evidently serious. "We are masters 
of the ceremonies," said they, "and look to 
the rules; so get up; it is our pleasure so! 
When the rest dance, we work; but, for all 
that, we're the mtisters here ! " 

" It's all right," said the Fairy, who had 
all this while been listening; "take this, and 
that will do for sleep, and better too ;" and he 
gave the Violet a little white powder and 
sprinkled some liquid over his face. 

"Put the powder on your tongae," aaid 
a Fairy Leaf that came up at the momeBt, 
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''And ihat*ll nuke yoa right; " and he tamed 
and pironetted away again. 

The Violet did as he was bid, and in a 
moment — delightful sensation ! — all weari- 
ness had vanished; and, like the others, he 
felt impelled to dance and sing. It was as 
though all the dull bliss of growing was pressed 
or concentrated into a single instant of time. 
So he mixed with the rest, and gave himself 
up to the spirit of the party, and poured 
forth his thoughts to any one that would 
listen, in language so sweet and convincing 
that he wondered at himself. 

A Drumhead was very attentive and proved 
a remarkably good listener, gaining the Vio- 
let's respect immensely by his quietness, and 
his easy way of saying "Ha, ha!" *'Tes, 
yes!" "So!" "Quite so!" "Really!" "Do 
you say so !" " Hum !" " WeU, I never !" and 
so forth. The awkward thing was, that they 
were followed by a Trombone, whose weakness 
was not to listen, but to make himself heard, 
as he went alongside blowing every now and 
then, on which the Drumhead once or twice 
whispered to the Violet, " He's a good fellow, 
and very useful to me, but he's cracked, quite 
cracked with vanity," — here touching hik 
forehead significantly — "and one must just 
humour him." 

When the first faint light of morning came, 
all the Fairies vanished, and the Violet felt 
solitary and worn out. But whenever he 
thought of his great object, he resolved to go 
on. So he wandered for a while, till the sun 
became strong, and, reaching the border of a 
field, he thought to himself that he had better 
lie down and rest But the buzzing of bees, 
and the chirping of crickets, and the singing 
of birds, and the very sound of the branches as 
they waved in the breeze that languidly stirred 
BOW and then, distressed him, and wouldn't 
let him sleep; and while he listened, as he 
really could not help doing, he began to fancy 
he heard words distinctly. At first it was just 
a vague hum, such as you, my reader, may 
sometimes have heard on suddenly coming 
close to a village school; but by-and-by he 
could more and more clearly make out words: 
" The Violet is full ; the Violet is full !" He 
felt flattered at this notice ; but turned round 
desiring sleep. He could not banish the 
words, however. They kept ringing in his 
ears, till his brain was quite in a fever, and he 
rose and walked on through the wood. The 
sun had sunk, and he had some diflfculty in 
finding his way, as he had nothing to guide 
him aright now. He was sorry that he had 
not asked some advice on the point from the 



Compasses and the Triangle, who seemed to be 
so gprave and so knowing; but he had not 
mentioned his secret to them, as he had not 
had any opportunity of asking the Fairy if it 
would be right for him to do so. The wind- 
ings of the wood and the confused state of his 
mind at length made him lose all reckoning. 
He tried and tried to discover his exact where- 
abouts, but could not manage it, and went 
round and round in a maze as it seemed to 
him. To his horror, as he sat on a ba|ik look- 
ing about, he beheld a great red bull feeding 
quite close to him, and at sight of it he rose 
and ran, for he was afraid of being eaten up 
and dying the most terrible of deaths. He 
was sure it was following him, and held on 
wildly, till his breath was almost spent in his 
breast He fell prone into a field, over a tree- 
root, from beneath which, as it chanced, a 
Mole was just then looking out 

" Ah !" said the Mole, "you're in haste, and 
hasty folks are seldom well served. Tou look 
faint — can I do anything for you?" 

" I want water sorely," said the Violet 

"You'll have plenty of it soon enough," 
said the Mole. " If it hadn't been for that, 
you wouldn't have found me here just at this 
moment" And as he spoke, thunder pealed 
through the wood, lightning darted through 
the trees, and struck some of them, rending 
their strong trunks in pieces. 

"Ck>me into my house!" said the Mole, 
roughly pulling the Violet, " till I close the 
door against the rain. It was for that I came 
up, and I may be too late, and we may both 
be ruined." And he at once set to throwing 
up earth in all directions. The atmosphere 
was so close, and the place so dark, that the 
Violet thought he would have died ; but the 
Mole pulled him along passage after passage — 
up and down, and down and up — till they 
came to a round hall, and there they sat 
down. 

" I wonder to see you out at such a time," 
said the Mole. 

" I was seeking for my home — I'd lost my 
way," answered the Violet ; for he remembered 
what the Fairy had said about keeping his 
great search a secret ; but his chief reason was 
that he thought the Mole would laugh if he 
was told that a Violet had been trying to find 
where the sun went to when it set and sank 
out of sight And then he began to describe 
the hill at the foot of which he had lived for so 
long. 

"Oh, that must be Snow-cap," said the 
Mole; "you're very nearly lost in your own 
castle, for it's Josi at the border of the wood 
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If yoa keep round to the left, fire minutes, or 
even leas, will bring you to it. But you can 
stay here quietly for the night, and then 
leave in the morning." To this the Violet, 
faint to exhaustion, at length agreed, and lay 
down. But there was little rest for him. 
The Mole was busy most part of the night. 
Now and again, the Violet heard the rain 
patter-pattering on the earth above, and a 
thunder-peal would rise over all else, and 
then he would tremble, so that the Mole 
would stop working, and look at him, and 
laugh to himself quietly, as he poked his 
sharp nose and his hand- like paws in the wet 
earth. "He's a tender fellow," thought the 
Mole; "but Violets are a good sort, and 
uot given to travel. He looks as if he'd had 
trouble, and so I'm glad 1 befriended him. 
His folk may serve me some day, who 
knows?" 

At length the momiog came, clear and 
calm ; the air and the sky, with their fresh- 
ness and odour, seeming as though Nature 
strove through them to atone for her angry 
passion of the night. The Mole pointed out 
the way to the Violet, and after warm expres- 
sions of gratitude, he bade the Mole good-bye, 
and soon found himself at his old home, where 
he at once went to bed, and slept soundly for 
a good many hours. 



When he awoke, he found changes among 
his neighbours, though his absence had been 
■0 short. Some had g^ne away, others had 
come. The Wood-Sorrels and the Starworts 
were in the lodgings the Cousins Primrose and 
Cowslip had had, and the Ferns had added to 
their family, and were all the prouder and 
more overbearing-looking that they had g^t a 
little red- headed. 

The Violet took in these facts as he opened 
his eyes in a half-dreamy way, and he felt 
that he was being scanned and criticized by 
all and sundry around, and that the Ferns 
were speaking about him to the others in a 
very disparaging manner. At first the Violet 
could not make out the words, but he shut his 
eyes and listened intently, and was sure he 
caught, amongst the gabble of flower-dialects, 
"The Violet is full! the Violet is full!" and 
he was seized with terrible chagrin and self- 
contempt in thinking of the airs he had g^ven 
himself towards his neighbours before he had 
set out to find the secret of the sun. " And 
here I am again," he thought, " and perhaps 
they will contrive to make the place too hot 
for me. If they do, I'll take staflT in hand 



once more and ascend the hill; they can't 
follow me there!*' 

The days passed slowly and heavily, and 
the Violet did not feel any more at peace ; his 
neighbours treated him coldly, and seemed to 
combine against him, and kept up a constant 
chatter in which he was sure be heard himself 
named. So one fine morning he started, say- 
ing to himself — 

"It may be all for the best. Why should 
I remain to disturb their peace or destroy my 
own self-respect by staying among people who 
despise me? I've heard say it's cold up there, 
but I deserve no better, and perhaps even 
there I may grow a little!" 

So with a sore and humbled heart he set 
forth on his road. He journeyed for three 
days, only resting as long as to enable him to 
take refreshment. On the evening of the 
third day he found himself resting on a 
jutting spur of the mountain. The sun was 
sinking, and as he looked he suddenly ex- 
claimed — 

"I have found the secret, when I no more 
hoped to gain it, but only peace and quietness. 
Instead of travelling the plains, one must 
clamber higher and higher up towards the 
cold snow -peaks to see the sun the longer. 
Perhaps if I struggle to the top of this 
mountain it may be made all clear to 
me." 

So, nerved with a new hope, he pushed on 
day by day, higher and higher, till he reached 
near to the summit, where patches of snow 
lingered in the shaded hollows even until 
summer time. There was a murmur of water 
and a cold air stirring, but he said to him- 
self — 

" I like it ; this is the place for me." And 
planting himself in a crevice where some grass 
grew sweet and green on a little ridge, he 
settled himself and waited for the sunset. It 
was so glorious that it completely overwhelmed 
him; for long after the sun was lost to 
all below he could see it, and see it grow- 
ing more brilliant and beautiful every mo- 
ment. 

" It is worth the trouble and the sacrifice," 
said the Violet; "here will I abide and do my 
duty, and strive to grow in the added light of 
the sun ; and though men may call me the 
Mountain Violet, and tell of my past foolish 
ambitions, that will not matter, since they 
will once more speak of me with respect, if not 
with honour, and since, in spite of the coldnew* 
of my dwelling, I shall be longer than any of 
my old friends in the blessed light of the 
sun." 
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POETIC APHORISMS. 

TBOM TEE SnrHOXDIOHTB OF FBUDBICH TON 
LOOAU. — SITXNTXIirTH CKNTUBT. 

BT HKKBT W. LONOriLLOW. 

MONXT. 

Wharennto it moiiqr goodf 
Who haa it not wmnto hardihood. 
Who haa it haa much trooble and 
Who onoe haa had it haa deapair. 

THE BB8T MEDIOHntS. 

Joj and Temparanoe and Repoaa 
Slam the door on the dodor'a note. 

8Ur. 

Man-like ia it to flOl into ain. 
Fiend-like ia it to dweU thenin, 
Chriat-like ia it for ain to griere, 
Ood-like ia it aU Bin to leare. 



TBUTU. 

When by night the firoga are croaking, kindle bat 

toroh'sflie. 
Ha ! how eoon thej all are ailent ! Thoa truth aHen 

the liar. 



POTKBTT AlTD BUKDKlSa. 



▲ blind man ia a poor man, and blind a poor man ia ; 
Vor the foRBcr aeeth no man, and the latter no man 

LAW OF UFl. 

Live I, ao Uto I, 
To my Lord heartily, 
Tb mj Prince fldthftilly. 
To my Neighbour hooeatly. 
Die I, to die I. 

THB BB8TLBS8 HXABT. 

A milletone and the human heart are ditrtn erer 

round; 
If tbqr have nothing elie to grind, thej muat them- 

aelTca be ground. 

0HBI8TIAN LOVX. 

Whilom Lore waa like a fire, and warmth and comfort 

it bcapoke : 
But, alaa I it now ia quenched, and only bitea ua, like 

theerocdLe. 

ABT AND TACT. 

Intelligence and courteay not alwaya are combined ; 
Often in a wooden honae a golden room we And. 

BBTEIBUTION. 
Though the milli of Ood grind alowly, yet they grind 



Though with patience he etanda waiting, with eractnem 
griadbheall. 



THB RING. 

BT PHIUP JAJfES BAILIT. 

Thai to a fair Venetian maid, 

The proudest of the train, 
With which the Doge went forth arrayed 
To wed hia vassal main ; 
"This very day,** her lover said, 
'*Will Venice go the sea to wed." 



"Now tell me, lady, what to do. 
To win this hand of thine ; 
m risk both soul and body too, 
For such a prise divine.** 
"Fll have the bridal ring,** said she, 
"Wherewith the Doge wiU wed the sea. 
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Came forth the Doge and all his train. 

And sailed upon the sea ; 
The banners waved, and mnsic*s strain 

Rose soft and heaven wardly; 
And blue waves raced to seise the ring 
Which glided through them glittering. 

The lover through the bright array 
Rushed by the Doge*s side: 

A plunge — and plume and mantle gay 
Lay lashing on the tide; 

He heard a shriek, but down he dived. 

To follow where the ring arrived. 

He sought so long, that all above 

Believed him gone for aye; 
Nor knew they *twas his haughty love 

Who shrieked and swooned away. 
At length he rose to light— half -dead — 
But held the ring above his head. 

The lady wept— the lover smiled — 
She had not deemed he would 

Have dared it,— was a foolish child— 
And loved aa none else could. 
" Take it and be a faithful bride 

To death,** the lover said, and died. 

The lady to a convent hied. 

And took the holy vows; 
And was till death a faithful bride 

To her Eternal spouse. 
And then the ring her lover gave 
They buried with her in her grave. 
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THE TROUBADOURS. 

[Henry F'^^ft™, LL.D., born 1778 ; died 2lBt Janu- 
ary, 1859. Edacatod at Eton and Oxford. One of the 
greatest historians of oar oentory. View of the State of 
Burope during the Middle Apes, from which the follow- 
ing is taken ; The ConttUutioruU Hietory o/BngUind, frt>m 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II., 
and the Introduction to the Literature f^f Europe in 
F{fleenthf Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, are his 
principal works. He was a cordial co-operator with 
Wilberforoe for the suppression of the slave-trade ; and 
in 1830 received one of the two fifty-guinea gold medals 
awarded by George IV. for eminence in historical com- 
position; the other medal was given to Washington 
Irving. " In extent and variety of learning, and a 
deep acquaintance with antiquarian lore, the historian 
of the middle ages may deservedly take a place with the 
most eminent writers in that style that Europe has 
produced."— Sir A. Alieon.} 

For three or four centuries after what was 
called the Romance tongue was spoken in 
France, there remain but few vestiges of its 
employment in writing; though we cannot 
draw an absolute inference from our want of 
proof, and a critic of much authority supposes 
translations to have been made into it for 
religious purposes from the time of Charle- 
magne. During this period the language was 
split into two very separate dialects, the regions 
of which may be considered, though by no 
means strictly, as divided by the Loire. These 
were called the Langue d'Oil, and the J^ng^e 
d'Oc: or in more modem terms, the French 
and Provencal dialects. In the latter of these 
I know of nothing which can even by name be 
traced beyond the year 1100. About that 
time, Gregory de Bechada, a gentleman of 
Limousin, recorded the memorable events of 
the first crusade, then recent, in a metrical 
history of g^reat length. This poem has alto- 
gether perished; which, connidering the popu- 
larity of its subject, as M. Sismondi justly 
remarks, would probably not have been the 
case if it had possessed any merit But very 
soon afterwards a multitude of poets, like a 
swarm of summer insects, appeared in the 
southern provinces of France. These were the 
celebrated Troubadours, whose fame depends 
far less on their positive excellence, than on 
the darkness of preceding ages, on the tempo- 
rary sensation they excited, and their per- 
manent influence on the state of European 
poetry. From William, count of Poitou, the 
earliest troubadour on record, who died in 
1126, to their extinction about the end of the 
next century, there were probably several 
handled of these versifiers in the language of 



Provence, though not always natives of Francs. 
Millot has published the lives of one hundred 
and forty-two, besides the names of many more 
whose history is unknown ; and a still greater 
number, it cannot be doubted, are unknown 
by name. Among those poets are reckoned 
a king of England (Richard I.), two of Aragon, 
one of Sicily, a dauphin of Auvergne, a count 
of Foix, a prince of Orange, many noblemen, 
and several ladies. One can hardly pretend to 
account for this sudden and transitory love of 
verse; but it is manifestly one symptom of the 
rapid impulse which the human mind received 
in the twelfth century, and contemporaneous 
with the severer studies that began to flourish 
in the universities. It was encouraged by the 
prosperity of Languedoc and Provence, undis- 
turbed, comparatively with other countries, by 
internal warfare, and disposed by the temper 
of their inhabitants to feel with voluptuous 
sensibility the charm of music and amorous 
poetry. But the tremendous storm that fell 
upon Languedoc in the crusade against the 
Albigeois shook oflf the flowers of Piovenqtl 
verse; and the final extinction of the fief of 
Toulouse, with the removal of the counts of 
Provence to Naples, deprived the troubadonrs 
of their most eminent patrons. An attempt 
was made in the next century to revive them, 
by distributing prizes for the best composition 
in the Floral Games of Toulouse, which hare 
sometimes been erroneously referred to a higher 
antiquity. This institution perhaps still re- 
mains ; but, even in its earliest period, it did 
not establish the name of any Proven^l poet 
Nor can we deem those fantastical solemnities, 
styled Courts of Love, where ridicnloos ques- 
tions of metaphysical gallantry were delMited 
by poetical advocates, under the presidency and 
arbitration of certain ladies, much calcnlated 
to bring forward any genuine excellence. 
They illustrate, however, what is more imme- 
diately my own object, the general ardour for 
poetry, and the manners of those chivalrous 
ages. 

The great reputation acquired by the trou- 
badours, and panegyrics lavished on some of 
them by Dante and Petrarch, excited a 
curiosity among literary men, which hais been 
a good deal disappointed by further acquaint- 
ance. An excellent French antiquary of the 
last age. La CHime de St. Palaye, spent great 
part of his life in accumulating manuscripts 
of Provencal poetry, very little of which had 
ever been printed. Translations from part of 
this collection, with memorials of the writers, 
were published by Millot; and we certminly do 
not often meet with passages in his three 
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Tolnmes Irhich give us any poetical pleaaore. 
Some of the original poems have since been 
published, and the extivcts made from them 
by the recent historians of southern literature 
are rather superior. The troubadours chiefly 
confined themselves to subjects of love, or rather 
gallantry, and to satires (sirventes), which are 
sometimes keen and spirited. No romances 
of chivalry, and hardly any tales are found 
among their works. There seems a general 
deficiency of imagination, and especially of 
that vivid description which distinguishes 
works of genius in the rudest period of society. 
In the poetry of sentiment, their favourite pro- 
vince, they seldom attain any natural expres- 
sion, and consequently produce no interest 
I speak of course on the presumption that the 
best specimens have been exhibited by those 
who have undertaken the task. It must be 
allowed, however, that we cannot judge of the 
troubadours at a g^reater disadvantage than 
through the prose translations of Millot. 
Their poetry was entirely of that class which 
is allied to music, and excites the fancy or 
feelings rather by the power of sound than any 
stimulancy of imagery and passion. Possess- 
ing a flexible and harmonious language, they 
invented a variety of metrical arrangements 
perfectly new to the nations of Europe. The 
Latin hymns were striking but monotonous, 
the metre of the northern French unvaried; 
but in Provencal poetry almost every length 
of verse, from two syllables to twelve, and the 
moet intricate disposition of rhymes were at 
the choice of the troubadour. The canxoni, 
the aestine, all the lyric metres of Italy and 
Spain, were borrowed from his treasury. 
With such a command of poetical sounds, it 
was natural that he should inspire delight into 
cars not yet rendered familiar to the artifices 
of verse; and even now the fragments of these 
ancient lays, quoted by M. Sismondi and M. 
Oingueni, seem to possess a sort of charm that 
has evaporated in translation. Upon this 
harmony, and upon the facility with which 
mankind are apt to be deluded into an admira- 
tion of exaggerated sentiment in poetry, they 
depended for their influence. And, however 
vapid the songs of Provence may seem to our 
apprehensions, they were undoubtedly the 
source from which poetry for many centuries 
derived a great portion of habitual language. 

It has been maintained by some antiquaries 
that the northern romance, or what we pro- 
perly call French, was not formed until the 
tenth century, the common dialect of all 
France having previously resembled that of 
Langnedoc. This hypothesis may not be in- 
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disputable; but the question is not likely to 
be settled, as scarcely any written specimens of 
romance, even of that age, have survived. In 
the eleventh century, among other more ob- 
scure productions, both in prose and metre, 
there appears what, if unquestioned as to 
authenticity, would be a valuable monument 
of this language, the laws of William the 
Ck>nqueror. These are preserved in a manu- 
script of Ingulfus's History of Crayland, a 
blank being left in other copies where they 
should be inserted (Qale, xv. Script t i. p. 88). 
They are written in an idiom so far removed 
from the Provencal, that one would be disposed 
to think the separation between these two 
species of romance of older standing than ia 
commonly allowed. But it has been thought 
probable that these laws, which in fact were a 
mere repetition of those of Edward the Con- 
fessor, were originally published in Anglo- 
Saxon, the only language intelligible to the 
people, and translated at a subsequent period, 
by some Norman monk, into French (Ritson'a 
Dis8, on Romance, p. 66). This, indeed, is 
not quite satisfactory, as it would have been 
more natural for such a transcriber to have 
rendered them into Latin; and neither William 
the Conqueror nor his successors were accus- 
tomed to promulgate any of their ordinances 
in the vernacular language of England. 

The use of a popular language became more 
common after the year 1100. Translations of 
some books of Scripture and aets of saints 
were made about that time, or even earlier, 
and there are French sermons of St Bernard, 
from which extracts have been published, in 
the royal library at Paris. In 1126, a charter 
was granted by Louis VI. to the city of Beau- 
vais in French. Metrical compositions are in 
general the first literature of a nation, and 
even if no distinct proof could be adduced, we 
might assume their existence before the twelfth 
century. There is, however, evidence, not to 
mention the fragments printed by Le Bcenf, 
of certain lives of saints translated into French 
verse by Thibault de Vernon, a canon of 
Rouen, before the middle of the preceding age. 
And we are told that Taillefer, a Norman 
minstrel, recited a song or romance on the 
deeds of Roland, before the army of his 
countrymen, at the battle of Hastings, in 
1066. Philip de Than, a Norman subject of 
Henry I., seems to be the earliest poet whose 
works as well as name have reached us, unless 
we admit a French translation of the work of 
one Marbode upon precious stones to be mere 
ancient. This de Than wrote a set of rules for 
computation of time, and an account of diflTereni 
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calead&rB. A happy theme for inspiration 
withoat donbt ! Another performance of the 
same author is a treatise on birds and beasts, 
dedicated to Adelaide, queen of Henry I. 
{ArchcBohgiaf vols. xiL and xiii. ) But a more 
famous votary of the muses was Wace, a native 
of Jersey, who, about the beginning of Henr}' 
II.'s reign, turned Geofirey of Monmouth's 
history into French metre. Besides this poem, 
called Le Brut cC Angteterre, he composed a 
series of metrical histories, containing the 
transactions of the dukes of Normandy, from 
Hollo, their great progenitor, who gave name 
to the Roman de Bou, down to his own age. 
Other productions are ascribed to Wace, who 
was at least a prolific versifier, and if he seem 
to deserve no higher title at present, has 
a claim to indulgence, and even to esteem, as 
having far excelled his contemporaries without 
any superior advantages of knowledge. In 
emulation, however, of his fame, several Nor- 
man writers addicted themselves to composing 
chronicles, or devotional treatises in metre. 
The court of our Norman kings was to the 
early poets in the Langue d'Oil what those of 
Aries and Toulouse were to the troubadours. 
Henry I. was fond enough of literature to 
obtain the surname of Beauclerc; Henry II. 
was more indisputably an encourager of poetry; 
and Richard I. has left compositions of his own 
in one or other (for the point is doubtful) of the 
two dialects spoken in France. 

If the poets of Normandy had never gone 
beyond historical and religious subjects they 
would probably have had less claim to our 
attention than their brethren of Provence. 
But a diflferent and far more interesting species 
of compoHition began to be cultivated in the 
latter part of the twelfth century. Without 
entering upon the controverted question as to 
the origin of romantic fictions, referred by one 
party to the Scandinavians, by a second to the 
Arabs, by others to the natives of Brittany, it 
is manifest that the actual stories upon which 
one early and numerous class of romances was 
founded are related to the traditions of the last 
people. These are such as turn upon the 
fable of Arthur; for though we are not entitled 
to deny the existence of such a personage, his 
story seems chiefly the creation of Celtic vanity. 
Traditions current in Brittany> though probably 
derived from this island, be<»me the basis of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Latin prose, which, as 
has been seen, was transfused into French 
metre by Wace. The vicinity of Normandy 
enabled its poets to enrich their narratives 
with other Armorican fictions, all relating to 
the heroes who had surroondtd the table of the 



son of Uther. An equally imaginary history 
of Charlemagne gave rise to a new family of 
romances. The authors of these fictions were 
called Trouveurs, a name obviously identical 
with that of Troubadours. But, except in 
name, there was no resemblance between the 
minstrels of the northern and southern dialects. 
The invention of one class was turned to 
description, that of the other to sentiment; 
the firstre we epic in their form and style, the 
latter almost always lyric We cannot perhaps 
give a better notion of their dissimilitude than 
by saying that one school produced Chaucer, 
and the other Petrarch. Besides these romances 
of chivalry, the trouveurs displayed their 
powers of lively narration in comic tales or 
fabliaux (a name sometimes extended to the 
higher romance), which have aided the imagi- 
nation of Boccaccio and La Fontaine. These 
compositions are certainly more entertaining 
than those of the troubadours; but, contrary 
to what I have said of the latter, they often 
gain by appearing in a modem dress. Their 
versification, which doubtless had its charm, 
when listened to around the hearth of an 
ancient castle, is very languid and prosaic, and 
suitable enough to the tedious prolixity into 
which the narrative is apt to fall ; and though 
we find many sallies of that arch and sprightly 
simplicity which characterizes the old language 
of France as well as England, it requires, upon 
the whole, a factitious taste to relish these 
Norman tales, considered as poetry in the 
higher sense of the word, distinguished from 
metrical fiction. 

A manner very diflTerent from that of the 
fabliaux was adopted in the Roman de la Raae, 
begun by William de Ix>ris about 1250, and 
completed by John de Meun half a centnry 
later. This poem, which contains about six- 
teen thousand lines in the usual octo-syllable 
verse, from which the early French writers 
seldom deviated, is an allegorical vision, 
wherein love, and the other passions or qualities 
connected with it, pass over the stage, without 
the intervention, I believe, of any less abstract 
personages. Though simiUr allegories were 
not unknown to the ancients, and, which is 
more to the purpose, may be found in other 
productions of the thirteenth century, none 
had been constructed so elaborately as that of 
the Roman de la Rose, Cold and tedions as 
we now consider this species of poetry, it 
originated in the creative power of imagination, 
and appealed to more refined feeling than the 
common metrical narratives could excite. 
This poem was highly popular in the middle 
ages, and became the soorce of thoee namerooe 
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allegories which had not wholly ceased in the 
seventeenth oentary. 

The French language was employed in proee 
as well as in metre. Indeed it seems to have 
had almost an exclusive privilege in this 
respect. The language of Oil, says Dante, in 
his treatise on vulgar speech, prefers its claim 
to be ranked above those of Oc and Si (Pro- 
venfal and Italian), on the ground that all 
translations or compositions in prose have been 
written therein from its greater facility and 
grace; such as the books compiled from the 
Trojan and Roman stories, the delightfnl 
Ikbles about Arthur, and many other works of 
history and science. 



MORNING. 

BY JAMES BSATTIE. 

Bat who the melodias of mpm can tell? 
The wild brook babhUng down the mountain aide; 
The lowing herd ; th« aheepfold'a aimple bell ; 
The pipe of early ahepherd dim deacried 
In the lone ralley ; echoing Ikr and wide 
The clamovona horn along the oliib abore ; 
The hollow mannnr of the ooean-tide ; 
The ham of beea, the linnet's laj of lore. 
And the tall dhoir that wakes the anirenal grove. 

The cottage con at earlj pilgrim baric ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling plonghman stalks afield ; and, hark I 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 
Thro' rustling com the hare astonished springs; 
Slow tolls the Tillage dock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts awaj on whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower. 
And shrill lark carols dear from her aBrial tour. 

^•7ft« Minttrd. 



THE ARAB MAID'S SONG. 

Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant suushine through the heart- 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought; 
As if the reiy lips and fjes 
Predastin'd to have all our sigha. 
And neTer be fbrgot again, 
Rparkled and spdce before us then I 

Ho came thy erery glance and Ume, 
When flnt on me they braath'd and shone; 
New, as if brought fktnn other 8i>heres, 
Yet welcome as if lored for years. 
Then fly with mo— if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor fUaely thrown 
A gem away that thou hadst sworn 
SlMmld erar in thy heart be worn. 

—LaUa ileoM— Thohai Moobs. 
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[DaTld Macbeth Moir, M.D., born at Musseibui^h, 
Edinbuxgh, 5th January, 1798 ; died at Dumfries, 6th 
July, 1851. As the ^'DelU" of Btacheood* Magoxiiu, 
Dr. Moir earned wide and enduring ikme, and at the 
same time he Ikithfally performed the arduous duties 
of a popular medical practitioner in his natire borough. 
He contributed about four hundred poems to Blackwood^ 
besides proee sketches ; and he was an occasional con- 
tributor to other periodiuals. His worics are: 7A« 
BombardnuMt of Algien, aiid other poems ; The Legend 
qf Oenevieve, with other tales and poems ; The Life of 
Mantie Waweh, tailor in Dalkeith, written by himself 
(ftom which we quote) ; OuUinet of the Ancient Hittor^ 
of Medieine: two treatises on McUignant Cholera; Do- 
medie Fenee, including " Gasa Wappy," and other poems 
on the death of three of the author's children ; snd 
8ketche» qftJu Poetical Literatur* qf the Poet Half-caUwy, 
His Poetical Worke, with an appredatire memoir by 
Mr. Thomas Aird, were published in two rolumes by 
Blackwood * Sons, 1852. "His indeed was a lift fkr 
more deroted to the senioe of othen than to his own 
personal aggrandisement. ** — Blackwood^ e Magazine. M r. 
Aird says of the poet : "Good sound sense, and simple, 
healthy feeling, exdted and exalted though these 
may be, never fidl him. He draws fh>m nature, and 
fttun himself direct **] 

Auld Grandfaither died when I was a growing 
callanty some seven or aught year aald: yet I 
mind him full well; it being a curious thing 
how early matters take haud of one's memory. 
He was a straaght, tall, auld man, with a 
shining bell-pow, and reverend white locks 
hinging down about his haffets; a Roman nose, 
and twa cheeks blooming through the winter 
of his lang age like roses, when, puir body, he 
was sand-blind with infirmity. In his latter 
days he was hardly able to crawl abont alone: 
but used to sit resting himself on the tmff seat 
before our door, leaning forit his head on his 
staff, and finding a kind of pleasure in feeling 
the beams of God's ain sun beaking on him. 
A blackbird, that he had tamed, hung above 
his head in a whand-cage of my faither's mak- 
ing; and he had taken a pride in learning it 
to whistle twa three turns of his ain favourite 
sang, ^'Onre the Water to Charlie." 

I recollect, as well as yesterday, that on the 
Sundays he wore a braid bannet with a red 
worsted cherry on the tap o't: and had a single- 

■ "'The Autobiography of Mansie Wanch' began in 
1824, and the series ran on for the three following years 
[in Jtadhrooot]. So popular was it in Scotland, that I 
know districts where country dubs, waiting impatiently 
for the magasine, met monthly, so soon as it was issued, 
and had 'Mansie' read aloud by one of their number, 
amidst exploeiotis of congregated laaghter.**— Jfanoir 
by Thomas Aixd. 
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breasted coat, square in the tails, of light Qil- 
merton blue, with plaited white buttons, bigger 
than crown-pieces. His waistcoat was low in 
the neck, and had flap pouches, wherein he 
kept his mull for rappee, and his tobacco-box. 
To look at him wi' his rig-and-fur Shetland 
hose pulled up oure his knees, and his big 
glancing buckles in his shoon, sitting at our 
door-cheek, clean and tidy as he was kept, wua 
just as if one of thcauncient patriarchs had been 
left on earth, to let succeeding surveevors wit- 
ness a picture of hoary and venerable eld. Puir 
body, mony a bit Gibraltar rock and ginge- 
bread did he give to me, as he would pat me 
on the head, and prophesy I would be a great 
man yet; and sing me bits of auld sangs about 
the bloody times of the Rebellion and Prince 
Charlie. There was nothing that I liked so 
well as to hear him set a-going with his auld- 
warld stories and lits; thougii my mother used 
sometimes to say, " Wheesht, grandfaither, ye 
ken it's no canny to let out a word of thae 
things; let byganes be byganes, and forgotten." 
He never liked to gie trouble, ho a rebuke of 
this kind would put a tether to his tongue for 
a wee; but when we were left by ourselves, I 
used aye to egg him on to tell me what he had 
come through in his far-away travels beyond 
the broad seas; and of the famous battles he 
had Keen and shed his precious blood in; for 
his pinkie was backed off by a dragoon of 
Cornel Gardener's, down by at Prestonpans, 
and he had catched a bullet with his ankle 
over in the north at Culloden. So it was no 
wonder that he liked to crack al>out these times, 
though they had brought him muckle and no 
little mischief, having obliged him to skulk 
like another Cain among the Hieland hills 
and heather, for many a long month and day, 
homeless and hungr}'. No dauring to be seen 
in his own countr>% where his head would have 
been chacked off like a sybo, he took leg-bail 
in a ship, over the sea among the Dutch folk; 
where he followed out his lawful trade of a 
cooper, making girrs for the herring barrels, 
and so on: and sending, when he could find 
time and opportunity, such savings from his 
wages as he could afford, for the mainteenance 
of his wife and small family of three helpless 
weans, that he had been obligated to leave, 
dowie and destitute, at their native home of 
plca.«ant Dalkeith. 

At lang and last, when the breeze had blown 
oure, and the feverish pulse of the country be- 
gan to grow calm and cool, auld grandfaither 
took a longing to see his native land; and 
though not free of jeopardy from king's cutters 
on the sea, and from spies on shore, he risked 



his neck over in a sloop from Rotterdam to 
Aberlady, that came across with a valuable 
cargo of smuggled gin. When grandfaither 
had been obliged to take the wings of flight 
for the preservation of his life and liberty, my 
faither was a wean at grannie's breast: so, by 
her fending — for she was a canny industrious 
body, and kept a bit shop, in the which she 
sold oatmeal and red herrings, needles and 
prins, potaties, and tape, and cabbage, and 
what not — he had grown a strapping laddie 
of eleven or twelve, helping his two sisters, 
one of whom perished of the measles in the 
dear year, to gang errands, chap sand, carry 
water, and keep the housie clean. I have heard 
him say, when auld grandfaither came to their 
door at the dead of night, tirling like a thief 
o' darkness at the windowbrod to get in, thai 
he was so altered in his voice and lingo, that 
no living soul kenned him, not even the wife 
of his bosom ; so he had to put grannie in mind 
of things that had happened between them, 
before she would allow my faither to lift the 
■neck, or draw the bar. Many and many a 
year, for gude kens bow long after, I've heard 
tell, that his speech was so Dutchified aa to be 
scarcely ken -speckle to a Scotch European; but 
nature is powerful, and in the course of time 
be came in the upshot to gather his words to- 
gether like a Christian. 

Of my auntie Bell, that, as I have just said, 
died of the measles in the dear year, at the age 
of fourteen, I have no story to tell but one, 
and that a short ane, though not without a 
sprinkling of interest 

Among her other ways of doing, grannie 
kept a cow, and sold the milk round aboat to 
the neighbours in a pitcher, whiles carried by 
my faither, and whiles by my aunties, at the 
ransom of a ha'penny the mutchkin. Well, ye 
observe, that the cow ran yield, and it was as 
plain as pease that she was with calf: — Geordie 
Drouth, the horse-doctor, could have made 
solemn affidavy on that head. So they waited 
on, and better waited on for the prowie's caliing, 
keeping it upon draff and ait-strae in the byre; 
till one morning everything seemed in a fair 
way, and my auntie Bell was set out to keep 
watch and ward. 

Some of her companions, howsoever, chanc- 
ing to come by, took her out to the back of the 
house to have a game at the pallall ; and in the 
interim, Donald Bogie the tinker from Yetholm, 
came and left his little jackass in the byre, 
while he was selling about his crockery of cnpe 
and saucers, and brown plates, on the aald 
;' ane, thro the town, in two creels 
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la the middle of auntie Bell's gftme, she 
heard an unco noise in the byre; and kenning 
that she had neglected her charge, she ran 
ronnd the gable, and opened the door in a 
great harry; when seeing the beastie, she palled 
it to again, and fleeing, half out of breath, into 
the kitchen, cried — ''Come away, come away, 
mother, as fast as ye can. Ay, lyst, the cow*s 
cauffed, and it*s a cuddie!" 

My own faither, that is to say auld Mansie 
Wauch with regard to myself, but young 
Mansie with reference to my grandfaither, 
after having run the errands, and done his 
best to grannie during his early years, was, at 
the age of thirteen, as I hare heard him tell, 
bound a prentice to the weaver trade, which, 
from that day and date, for better for worse, 
he proeecuted to the hour of his death; — I 
should rather have said to within a fortnight 
o't, for he lay for that time in the mortal fever 
that cut through the thread of his existence. 
Alas! as Job says, "How time flies like a 
weaver's shuttle ! " 

He was a tall, tbiu, lowering man, black- 
avioed, and something in the physog like my- 
self, though scarcely so well-faured ; with a kind 
of blueness about his chin, as if his beard grew 
of that colour — which I scarcely think it would 
do — but might arise either from the dust of 
the blue cloth, constantly flying about the 
shop, taking a rest there, or from his having a 
custom of giving it a rub now and then with 
his finger and thumb, both of which were dyed 
of that colour, as well as his apron, from rub- 
bing against, and handling the webs of checkit 
cloth in the loom. 

Ill would it become me, I trust a dutiful 
•on, to say that my faither was anything but 
a decent, industrious, bard-working man, doing 
everything for the good of his family, and 
winning the respect of all that kenned the value 
of his worth. As to his decency, few — very 
few indeed — laid beneath the mools of Dalkeith 
kirk-yard, made their beds there, leaving a 
better name behind them; and as to industr}*, 
it is but little to say that he toiled the very 
flesh off his bones, caaing the shuttle, from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, from 
the rising up of the sun, even to the going 
down thereof; and whiles, when opportunity 
led him, or occasion required, digging and 
delving away at the bit kail yard, till moon 
and stars were in the lift, and the dews of 
heaven that fell on his head were like the oil 
that flowed from Aaron's beard, even to the skirts 
of his garment. But what will ye say there? 
Some are bom with a silver spoon in their 



mouths, and others with a parritch-stick. Of 
the latter was my faither, for with all his fecht- 
ing, he never was able much more than to keep 
our heads above the ocean of debt. Whatever 
was denied him, a kind Providence, howsoever, 
enabled him to do that; and so he departed 
this life contented, leaving to my mother and 
me, the two survivors, the prideful remem- 
brance of being respectively, she the widow, 
and me the son of an honest man. Some left 
with twenty thousand cannot boast as much, 
so ilka ane has their comforts. 

Having never entered much into public life, 
farther than attending the kirk twice every 
Sabbath, and thrice when there was evening 
service, the days of my faither glided over like 
the waters of a deep river that make little noise 
in their course ; so I do not know whether to 
lament or to r^oice at having almost nothing 
to record of him. Had Buonaparte as little 
ill to account for, it would be wdl this day for 
him: — but, losh me! I had amaiat skipped 
over his wedding. 

In the five-and'twentieth year of his age he 
had fallen in love with my mother, Marion 
Laverock, at the Christening of a neighbour's 
bairn, where they both happened to forgather, 
little, I daresay, jalousing at the time their 
een first met, that fate had destined them for 
a pair, and to be the honoored parents of me, 
their only bairn. Seeing my faither's heart 
was catched as in the net of the fowler, she 
took every lawful means, such as adding 
another knot to her cockemony, putting up 
her hair in screw curls, and so on, to follow 
up her advantage; the result of all which was, 
that, after a three months' courtship, she wrote 
a letter out to her friends at Loanhead, telling 
them of what was more than likely to happen, 
and giving a kind invitation to such of them 
as might think it worth their whiles, to come 
in and be spectators of the ceremony. And a 
prime day I am told they had of it, having by 
advice of more than one consented to make it 
a penny- wedding; and hiring Deacon I^urie's 
maltbarn for five shillings, for the express 
purpose. 

Many yet living, among whom are James 
Batter, who was the best-man, and Duncan 
Imrie, the heelcutter in the Flesh -market 
Close, are yet above board to bear solemn tes- 
timony to the grandness of the occasion, and 
the unaccountable numerousness of the com- 
pany, with such a display of mutton-broth, 
swimming thick with raisins, and roasted jtg- 
getcof lamb, — to say nothing of mashed tumipi 
and champed potatoes, — as had not been seen 
in the wide parish o* Dalkeith in the memory 
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of man. It was not only my faither's bridal- 
day, but it brought many a lad and lass together 
by way of partners at foursome reels and hieland 
jigs, whose courtship did not end in smoke, 
couple above couple dating the day of their 
happiness from that famous forgathering. 
There were no less than three fiddlers, two of 
them blind with the sma'-pox.. and one natu- 
rally, and a piper with his drone and chanter, 
playing as many pibrochs as would have deaved 
a . mill-happer, — all skirling, scraping, and 
bumming away throughither the whole after- 
noon and night, and keeping half the country- 
side dancing, capering, and cutting, in strath- 
spey step and quick time, as if they were without 
a weary, or had not a bone in their bodies. In 
the days of darkness the whole concern would 
have been imputed to magic and glamour; and 
douce folk, finding how they were transgressing 
over their usual bounds, would have looked 
about them for the wooden pin that auld 
Michael Scott the warlock drave in behind the 
door, leaving the family to dance themselves 
to death at their leisure. 

Had the business ended in dancing, so far 
well, for a sound sleep would have brought a 
blithe wakening, and all be tight and right 
again; but, alas and alackaday! the violent 
heat and fume of foment they were all thrown 
into, caused the emptying of so many ale- 
tankers, and the swallowing of so muckle 
toddy by way of cooling and refreshing the 
company, that they all got as fou as the Baltic; 
and many ploys that shall be nameless were 
the result of a sober ceremony, whereby two 
douce and decent people, Mansie Wauch, my 
honoured faither, and Marion Ijaverock, my 
respected mother, were linked thegither, for 
better for worse, in the lawful bonds of honest 
wedlock. 

It seems as if Providence, reserving every- 
thing famous and remarkable for me, allowed 
little or nothing of consequence to happen to 
my faither, who had few cruiks in his lot; at 
least I never learned, either from him or any 
other body, of any adventures likely seriously 
to interest the world at large. I have heard 
tell, indeed, that he once got a terrible fright 
by taking the bounty, during the American 
war, from an Eirish corporal, of the name of 
Dochart OTlaucherty, at Dalkeith Fair, when 
he was at his prenticeship : he, no being accus- 
tomed to malt liquor, having got fouish and 
frisky — which was not his natural disposition 
— over a half a bottle of porter. From this 
it will easily be seen, in the first place, that it 
would be with a fecht that his master would 
get him off, by obleeging the corporal to take 



back the trepan money ; in the second place, 
how long a date back it is since the Eiriah 
began to be the death of us; and in conclusion, 
that my honoured faither got such a fleg, as 
to Spain him effectually for the space of ten 
years from every drinkable stronger than good 
spring-well water. Let the unwary take cau- 
tion; and may this be a wholesome lesson to 
all whom it may concern. 

In this family history it becomes me, as an 
honest man, to make passing mention of my 
faither's sister, auntie Mysie, that married a 
carpenter and undertaker in the town of Jed- 
burgh ; and who, in the course of nature and 
industr}% came to be in a prosperous and 
thriving way ; indeed, so much so, as to be 
raised from the rank of a private head of a 
family, and at last elected, by a majority of 
two votes, a member of the town -council itself. 

There is a good story, howsoever, connected 
with this business, with which I shall make 
myself free to wind up this somewhat fusty 
and fushionless chapter. 

Well, ye see, some great lord,— 1 forget his 
name, but no matter, — that had made a most 
tremendous sum of money, either by foul or 
fair means, among the blacks in the East 
Indies, had returned, before he died, to lay his 
l>ones at home, as yellow as a Limerick glove, 
and as rich as Dives in the New Testament. 
He kept flunkies wth plush small-clothes, and 
sky-blue coats with scarlet-velvet cuffs and 
collars, — lived like a princie, — and settled, as 
I said before, in the neighbourhood of Jed- 
burgh. 

The body, though as brown as a toad's back, 
was as pridcful and full of power as auld King 
Nebuchadncisher; and how to exhibit all hia 
purple and fine linen, he aye thought and 
better thought, till at last the happy deter- 
mination came over his mind like a flash of 
lightning, to invite the bailies, deacons, and 
town-council, all in a body, to come and dine 
with him. 

Save us! what a brushing of coats, such a 
switching of stoury trowsers, and bleaching of 
white cotton stockings as took place before 
the catastrophe of the feast, never l>cfore hap- 
pened since Jeddert was a burgh. Some of 
them that were forward and geyan bold in the 
spirit, crawed aloud for joy, at being able to 
boast that they had received an invitation 
letter to dine with a great lord; while others, 
as proud as peacocks of the honour, yet not 
very sure as to their being up to the trade of 
behaving themselves at the tables of the great, 
were mostly dung stupid with not kenning 
what to think. A council meeting or two 
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took place in the gloamings, to take such a 
serioas boainess into consideration; some ex- 
pressing their fears and inward doun-sinking, 
while others cheered them up with a fillip of 
pleasant consolation. Scarcely a word of the 
matter for which they were summoned together 
by the town offisher — and which was about 
the mending of the old bell rope — was discussed 
by any of them. So after a sowd of toddy 
was swallowed, with the hopes of making them 
brave men, and good soldiers of the magis^ 
tracy, they all plucked up a proud spirit, and, 
do 6r die, determined to march in a body up 
to the gate, and forward to the table of his 
lordship. 

My uncle, who had been one of the ring- 
leaders of the chicken-hearted, crap away up 
among the rest, with his new blue coat on, 
shining fresh from the ironing of the goose, 
but keeping well among the thick, to be as 
little kenspeckle ii» possible; for all the folk of 
the town were at their doors and windows to 
witness the g^reat occasion of the town-council, 
going away up like gentlemen of rank to take 
their dinner with his lordship. That it was a 
terrible trial to all cannot be for a moment 
denied; yet some of them behaved themselves 
decently ; and if we confess that others trembled 
in the knees an if they were marching to a field 
of battle, it wan all in the course of human 
nature. 

Yet ye would wonder how they came on by 
degrees; and, to cut a long tale short, at length 
found themselves in a great big room, like a 
palace in a fairy tale, full of grand pictures 
with gold frames, and looking-glasses like the 
Hide of a house, where they could see down to 
their very shoes. For a while they were like 
men in a dream, perfectly dazzled and dum- 
foundered; and it was five minutes before they 
could either see a seat or think of sitting down. 
With the reflection of the looking-glasses, one 
of the bailies was so possessed within himself, 
that he tried to chair himself where chair was 
none, and landed, not very softly, on the car- 
pet; while another of the deacons, a fat and 
dumpy man, as he was trying to make a bow, 
and throw out his leg behind him, tramped on 
a favourite Newfoundland dog's tail, that, 
wakening out of its slumbers with a yell that 
made the roof ring, played drive against my 
uncle, who was standing abaft, and wheeled 
him like a butterflce, side foremost, against a 
table with a heap o' flowers on't, where, in 
trying to kep himself, he drove his head like 
a battering-ram through a looking-glan, and 
bleached back on his hands and feet on the 
carpet 



Seeing what had happened, they were all 
frightened; but his lordship, after laughing 
heartily, was politer, and kent better about 
manners than all that; so bidding the flunkies 
hurry away with the fragments of the china 
jugs and jars, they found themselves sweating 
with terror and vexation, ranged along silk 
settees, cracking about the weather and other 
wonderfula. 

Such a dinner! the fume of it went round 
about their hearts like myrrh and frankincense. 
The landlord took the head of the table, the 
bailies the right and left of him ; the deacons 
and councillors were ranged along the sides, 
like files of sodgers; and the chaplain, at the 
foot, said grace. It is entirely out of the 
power of man to set doun on paper all that 
they got to eat and drink ; and such was the 
eflect of French cookery, that they did not ken 
fish from flesh. Howsoever, for all that, they 
laid their lugs in everything that lay before 
them, and what they could not eat with ferks 
they supped with q>oons; so it was all to one 
purpose. 

When the dishes were removing, each had a 
large blue glass bowl full of water, and a clean 
calendered damask towel, put down by a smart 
flunky before him; and many of ^em that 
had not helped themselves well to the wine, 
while they were eating their steaks and French 
frigassees, were now vexed to death on that 
score, imagining that nothing remained for 
them but to dight their nebs and flee up. 

Ignorant folk should not judge rashly, and 
the worthy town-council were here in error; 
for their surmises, however feasible, did the 
landlord wrong. In a minute they had fresh 
wine decanters ranged down before them, filled 
with liquors of all variety of colours, red, green, 
and blue; and the table was covered with dishes 
full of jargonelles und pippins, raisins and al- 
monds, shell- walnuts, and plumdamases, and 
nut-crackers, and everything they could think 
of eating; so that after drinking "The King, 
and long life to him," and "The constitution 
of the country at home and abroad," and 
"Success to trade,'* and "A good harvest," 
and "May ne'er waur be among us," and 
"Botheration to the French," and "Ck>my 
toes and short shoes to the foes of old Boot- 
' land," and so on, their tong^ies began at length 
' not to be so tacked; and the weight of their 
own dignity, that had taken flight before his 
lordship, came back and rexted on their 
-shoulders. 

In the course of the evening his lordship 
whispered to one of the flunkies to bring in 
some things — they could not hear what— as 
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the company might like them. The wise ones 
thought within themselves that the best aye 
comes hindmost; so in brushed a powdered 
valet, with three dishes on his arm of twisted 
black things just like sticks of Gibraltar-rock, 
but different in the colour. 

Bailie Bowie helped himself to a jargonelle, 
and Deacon Purvis to a wheen raisins; and 
my uncle, to show that he was not frighted, 
and kent what he was al>out, helped himself 
to one of the long black things, which without 
much ceremony he shoved into his mouth, and 
began to. Two or three more, seeing that 
my uncle was up to trap, followed his example, 
and chewed away like nine-year olds. 

Instead of the curious-looking black thing 
being sweet as honey — for so tliey expected — 
they soon found they had catched a Tartar; 
for it had a confounded bitter tobacco-taste. 
Manners, however, forbade them laying them 
down again, more especially as his lordship, 
like a man dumfoundered, was aye keeping 
his eye on them. So away they chewed, and 
better chewed, and whammelled them round in 
their mouths, first in one cheek and then in the 
other, taking now and then a mouthful of drink 
to wash the trash down, then chewing away 
again, and sync another whammel from one 
check to the other, and svne another mouthful, 
while the whole time their een were staring 
in their heads like mad, and the faces they 
made may be imagined, but cannot be described. 
His lordship gave his eyes a rub, and thought 
he WHS dreaming, but no — there they were 
bodily, chewing and whammelling, and mak- 
ing faces; so no wonder that, in keeping in his 
laugh, he sprung a button from his waistcoat, 
and was like to drop down from his chair through 
the floor, in an ecstasy of astonishment, seeing 
they were all growing sea-sick, and pale as 
stucco- images. 

Frightened out of his wits at last, that he 
would be the death of the whole council, and 
that more of them would pushion themselves, 
he took up one of the segars — every one knows 
segars now, for they are fashionable among 
the very sweeps — which he lighted at the can- 
dle, and commenced puffing like a tobacco- 
pipe. 

My uncle and the rest, if they were ill be- 
fore, were worse now, so when they got to the 
open air, instead of growing better they grew 
sicker and sicker, till they were waggling from 
side to side like ships in a storm; and, no 
kenning whether their heels or heads were 
uppermost, went spinning round about like 
pieries. 

"A little spark may make muckle wark." 



It is perfectly wonderful what great eventii 
spring out of trifles, or what seem to common 
eyes but trifles. I do not allude to the nine 
days' deadly sickness, that was the legacy of 
every one that ate his segar, but to the awful 
truth, that, at the next election of councillors, 
my poor uncle Jamie was completely black- 
balled — a general spite having been taken to 
him in the town-hall, on account of having 
led the magistracy wrong, by doing what he 
ought to have let alone, thereby making him- 
self and the rest a topic of amusement to the 
world at large, for many and many a month. 

Others, to be sure, it becomes me to make 
mention, have another version of the story, 
and impute the cause of his having been tamed 
out to the implacable wrath of old Bailie Bogie, 
whose best black coat, square in the tails, that 
he had worn only on the Sundays for nine year, 
was totally spoiled on their way home in the 
dark from his lordship's, by a tremendous blash, 
that my unfortunate uncle happened, in the 
course of nature, to let flee in the frenzy of a 
deadly upthrowing. 



THE INNER LIFE. 

BY JAMES HEDDERWICK. 

From tender thinkings to the eye's fine lid 

A dew comes sweetly. UnforKotteu sighU. 

Eaca|ie8 of travel, chance-spent gloriocu nif ht« 

With those whose memory like a pyramid 

Is broadly baaed and higher than all miata. 

Our daily lot of fortune or of wrong. 

We tell in fearless proee though the world lists. 

But all have secrets which, like griefr in long. 

Disguised are uttered or kept always hid. 

Some early croes or long-repented sin 

Cowers in the heart, of daylight eyea afhdd ; 

Some life-aim miss'd, or lailnre bitter made 

By Jeering tongues ; some grorelling shame of kin 

Draining mute drops ; some haunting form and face 

More precious than the spoils of many books ; — 

All these we lock a«, in a secret place. 

The letters of dead loves, for aching looks 

When clouds of loneliness make gloom within. 

But even the silent treasury of the breast. 
By pride loue-sentinell'd, lias a secret spring 
W^hich lays it open. Music's sorrowing. 
Through echo of some voice long yeaxB at rest. 
May touch it groping in the tearftil dark. 
Some tale which has a mystery of truth 
May on a sudden hit the invisible mark. 
And charm the cloister'd memories of youth 
To tears which but to weep is to be bleat. 
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THE DAUGHTER OP THE CHATEAU. 

(HenrietU Keddie (" Sanh T7tler"X bora at Cupar, 
Filb, 1827. Norelist and miaoallanaoos writer. H«r 
principal woi^ are: Nvt Brown MaULt: Papen for 
Tktm^ttM OirU: CUoyemu Jaet^dku; Tht Old Maa- 
ten: Laiij/ Bdl, ko. There ia pietorial power in her 
aketchee of aoeneiy, delioaqr and olearnoM in her por* 
trajal of charaoter, good Mnie and a kindly nature ap- 
parent in her reflections ; and ihe poceeeMe the hiitoric 
insight which enables her to reiiroduoe the sceDsa and 
people of the past with remarkable spirit and fidelity.] 



One April day, in a year of grace now long 
gone by, a French peasant woman, with a girl 
of eleven years old, left the irillage of Saule- 
conrt, and walked up the grass-grown road, 
which led through the n^ected grounds to a 
chateau, such as used to be perched above 
every French village. 

This middle-aged, short, brown-faoed woman 
in the costume of a well-to-do peasant — striped 
petticoat, grass-green apron, and white cap, 
with long lappets shading gold ear-rings — was 
3Cadelinette of the mill. She had been in- 
trusted with the sole care of a daughter of the 
chateau during the terrors of the great Revolu- 
tion, and of the subsequent stormy, political 
years, when the count and his family had been 
in exile. The g^rl was dressed in the same 
style OS her nurse, peasant-like and quaint in 
her short petticoat — red, white, and blue, after 
the fashion of the tricolour — with her buff 
apron, its bib fastened over her white boddice, 
and her cap without a border, fitting closely 
to her round curly black head and serving 
as a frame to her irregular, dimpled face. 
Though she had been suffered thus far to grow 
up in obscurity, she was a real demoiselle, and 
was now clamping in her wooden shoes on her 
way to her mother and her aunt, the members 
of her family who had at last returned to the 
chateau. The Revolution had formed a gulf 
which had cut the g^rl clean asunder from her 
family, so that the very name by which she 
had been christened — Angeline Ursule— and 
by which she was known at the chateau, had 
l>cen rusticized by her foster-mother, Madeli- 
uette. into simple Urlurette. 

Urlurctte would not have recognized father 
or mother, brother or sister, had she met any 
of them bv chance. 

"Thou wilt be good, my pippin, and do 
credit to my training," counselled Madelinette, 
with a quaver in her voice; "assuredly I shall 
see thee when thoa drivest past in the eoach 



with the mules, as Madame the Countess was 
wont to take her airing.*' 

"Without doubt thou shalt see me and hear 
me aUo, my mother," cried Urlurette, giving 
a little spring over a rough bit of the pathway, 
in order to lend emphasis to her purpose; " for 
I shall alight every time, and bring no end of 
nice things to thee, and my father, and Jean- 
not The red wool for which thou hadst the 
great wish to knit the socks for my brother, 
the new bridle my father coveted for Sacristain. 
Who knows?" 

" Softly, my child!" exclaimed Madelinette, 
as she furtively wiped the troublesome mois- 
ture from her brown eyes with her apron. 
"Thou must not tease the countess for gifts 
tons." 

" But of what value is love without deeds?" 
insisted Urlurette, not troubling herself to 
make a loud show of her affection. How 
could she be supposed to do otherwise than 
love her father, mother, and brother? 

" HeinI I don't want deeds," persisted 
Madelinette, disinterestedly; and deeds which 
are not wanted are no better than plagney 
midges ; " and, suiting the action to the word, 
she brushed aside an early swarm. " I shall 
be only too proud to see my bibiehe sitting in 
the coach among silks and furs, and looking 
out of glass, gilding, and coats-of-arms." 

"But I don't think I shall lUe that very 
well myself," said Urlurette, reflectively. 
"Thou knowest that I have such a great in- 
clination to walk, run, and Jump, my mother." 
And Urlurette looked very much as if she were 
about to give an example of her tastes, which 
must have contrasted oddly with her old wo- 
man's dress. 

"Great ladies don't often walk, and never 

mn," communicated Madelinette; "at least, 

they were not wont to do sa They may have 

learned these tricks, with others, when they 

were put to hard shifts, and discovered that 

they were flesh and blood. No shame to them 

for not knowing it How could they guess it? 

But all the troubles are over, and we have kept 

' our chateau." Madelinette looked round her 

i proudly, but a little deprecatingly, at the 

; changes produced by ten years' absenteeism and 

confiscation to the state. 

To Urlurette the chateau, bringing with it 
no recollection of its former glories, was very 
grand indeed. There was to her no desolation 
in the long grass and reedy waste. She 
shrewdly suspected there would be plovers* 
eggs there, and tiny balls of curiews hopping 
thickly in the season. The king-cups, marsh- 
mallows, and moon -daisies were already colour- 
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ing the rough pasture amber, golden, and 
gilvery-white. Urlurette was mot ho old as to 
be above a lurking weakness for the catkins 
on the willows and silver poplars, which, to 
her eyes, were quite as good as acacias and 
walnut-trees. Those willows and silver poplars 
drooped so prettily that there were natural 
bowers among them in which she should re- 
joice to receive her village companions, Margot, 
the little Jeanne, and Honorine, and where 
they might have the most delightful games 
of hide-and-seek when their brothers joined 
them after the field and shop work was done, 
and the feeding of the horses and cows was 
over. 

" Dost thou not think, my princess," began 
Madelinette persuasively, "that thou should- 
est leave off saying father, mother, and brother 
to us at the mill, now that thy own mother 
and thy aunt have come home, and have sum- 
moned thee?" 

Urlurette started, and her somewhat promi- 
nent lips seemed to pout of themselves, as she 
looked reproachfully and a little defiantly at her 
foster-mother. 

"And where should I have been had I pos- 
sessed none save my true friends, I pray thee 
tell me that, my mother Madelinette?" 

"Oh, hush, hush!" implored Madelinette, 
much dlKconcerted, "thou knowest thou wast 
the b^i when the count and the countess 
fled with the rest. They could not carry 
thee with them. 1 am afraid thou art 
wicked to reflect on them for what the poor 
people could not help," said Madelinette, 
striving to be severe for the young girl's 
good. 

"I do not reflect on them for leaving me 
behind," Urlurette asserted, almost stamping 
her foot indignantly; "thou knowest better 
than that. Nor do I mind so much their not 
seeking after me all the while that I was grow- 
ing a great girl, though they might have man- 
aged to do that;" and Urlurette swelled out 
her limited proportions ostentatiously and re- 
belliously. ' ' There is no good in contradicting 
me. Bah! but I know who did take care of 
me, and who is my foster-mother, so that she 
must be really ashamed of me, if she refuse 
to take the title." Urlurette, much shaken 
already, now burst into a great sob. 

All that poor Madelinette had gained by her 
over -much anxiety for the proprieties was to 
put Urlurette into a dubious temper, to damp 
her sanguine anticipations, to stir up old griev- 
ances, and, finally, to provoke her to the very 
unbecoming impropriety of crying on the eve 
of the family reunion. 



n. 

In an uncomfortable mood Madelinette and 
Urlurette climbed up the flights of stairs to 
the overgrown, moss-stained terrace, where the 
orange-tubs had long ago been overturned, 
and the almond-trees cut down, but where 
hardy budding syringa and lilac bushes had 
intruded and replaced more courtly favourites. 
A glass door opened from the terrace, at which 
Madelinette knocked. It was opened by a 
plough-boy in gray, as it seemed to Madelinette. 
He was gruflf, and only acknowledged her greet- 
ing by growling a few words in a strange 
tongue. They were, although the newcomers 
did not comprehend them, ''So, this is the 
miss; a young farm wench!" The plough-boy 
handed the couple over to a full-fleshed, high- 
coloured young woman, in a gown and boddice 
of the same material and colour, — a huge mff, 
like the rays of the sun, surrounding her face. 
She said, "Lawk!" in a tone of entire disap- 
probation, tossed her head, and next shook it 
impatiently in rejection of Madelinette's prof- 
fered explanation. She conducted the pair up 
a wide, bare staircase, and with a "Here they 
arc, mums," unintelligible to Madelinette and 
Urlurette, she ushered them into the first of a 
darkened suite of rooms, and shut the door 
behind them. 

Luckily Madelinette had a faint recollection 
of the locality, and as she ejaculated, "Sainte 
Madeleine! service has changed, like every- 
thing else!" groped her way over the inlaid 
wooden floor, past pilcd-up, claw-footed, and 
griflSn-legged furniture, which had not yet 
been taken down and put in order, drew aside 
one moth-eaten cloth curtain' after another, 
and entered the third and last room, where the 
air was hot from a wood fire on the hearth, and 
heavy with perfume. 

The first token of the presence of Btrangers 
being perceived was given by a short, faint 
scream coming from a white figure, which 
looked like a waif stretched on an immense 
bed. It was one of two figures. The other 
was in a dark dress, and sat leaning back in a 
great arm-chair, by the side of the bed. Both 
figures were dimly discernible by the smoulder- 
ing, red glow of the fire and the little daylight 
which penetrated the shut jalousies. 

Madelinette and Urlurette, at the sound of 
the scream, stopped short in. alarm. At the 
same time the figure in the chair rose to its 
full height, and showed a tall, gaunt lady, in 
rustling black brocade, and wearing a t<>cque 
or formidable head-dress, intended to resemble 
a soldier's small casque sannonnted by a nod- 
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ding plume of feathers. She proceeded to ad- 
miniBter a sharp rebuke to the intmders. 

** What couldst thou be thinking of, Made- 
linette, to enter thus and startle madame the 
count^?" she demanded wrathfully. "Thou 
knewest that she wan always delicate: and even 
thy sodden brains might have judged this was 
a trying moment for her." 

"Say no more, Claude/' interposed the voice 
from the bed, — a milder voice, but rendered 
dull and chill by languor and depression. 
"Let the good Madelinettc bring — the little 
thing. " The voice finished with a gasp, ap if 
the anticipation of the interview were too much 
for one of the principal parties. 

"Here she is, madame the countess/' pro- 
claimed Madelinette, in thick, flurried accents, 
nnable to do herself and Urlurette farther jus- 
tice than to subjoin, "I have done my best 
for her," and she gave Urlurette a clumsy push, 
which sent the stupified girl stumbling on to 
the bed. 

Madame the coontess did not scream again, 
bat raised herself on her elbow, and opened 
wide a pair of weary-looking eyes. " But this 
is a monster — a giantess!'* she ^'aculated has- 
tily; and certainly, contrasted with the sha- 
dowy, fragile lady in her white camisole, Urlur- 
ette, square-shouldered, with her face swollen 
and purple, looked a marvel of vigour and 
coarseness. 

"Claude, my sister," continued the countess, 
'* my excellent woman whom we selected for a 
foster-mother to our b6hi, are you sure there is 
no mistake? are you certain this is the right 
child?" 

"Dost thou doubt it, madame?" cried Made- 
linette, waxing' hot and indignant. "Ouf ! 
will madame Nature not speak even in the 
breast of a countess ? But ten years is more 
than a day or a month either, and bread and 
milk, bouillon and bacon, with fresh air and 
exerciiie, rear other limbs and complexions 
— thou mayst live to be thankful for it one day 
— than chocolate, cakes, and ragouts." 

"Yes, yes, Renee," confirmed madame with 
the tooqne. Revolutionary France, vulgarly po- 
lite, gave her the honorary title of madame, due 
to her yearn, as if she had been a bourgeoise. 
"It is certainly Angeline ; I see it in the noKc 
and the chin, though they are eanailU editions 
of the originals. Besides, who would attempt 
a fraad which any villager could expose, and 
that, alas! would not be worth the pains now- 
adays ?" 

" I did not mean there was a fhmd," the 
incredulous countess smoothed away her objec- 
tiona, " I only meant there might be an error. 



Since you say no, I offer you a thousand apolo- 
gies and tlumks, my Madelinette," she added 
with grace and sweetness, but cold grace and 
sweetness; "and thou, my child," she held 
out her delicate, dainty hand hesitatingly, as 
if she expected Urlurette to kiss it But the 
girl remained standing stock still, her shoul- 
ders slightly elevated, her brows bent, darting 
glances at her mother. A light pink fluttered 
into the countess's faded cheek, and she made 
a still farther advance, while at the same time 
she shrank a little down among her pillows. 
" Embrace me then, my child." 

But Urlurette did not even stir at this con- 
cession. Instead, she raised her head and 
spoke in a harsh, unmodulated, young voice, 
husky with pain and reiientmcnt. " I believe 
there is a mistake. But it does not signify 
whether there is or not. I ask to go home 
with my mother." 

"Oh, Urlurette, Urlurette! to forget and 
disgprace thyself thus; to bring upon thee at 
starting the displeasure of mesdames thy 
mother and aunt!" Madelinette bemoan 
herself. 

The countess and her sister lifted their eye- 
brows. Madame Claude went so far as to take 
a pinch of snuff a little viciously. The countess 
gave a resigned little nod and fell back alto- 
gether on her pillows, as she remarked, " Quite 
savage ! How shall we ever break her in ? say, 
will it not be the death of me?" 

Madame, to whom the observation was made, 
responded in her own way to the plaintive 
appeal. " No more of this ordeal,'* she com- 
manded. ' * Go, Madelinette, for the present, we 
shall settle with thee afterwards; as we shall 
know how to settle with mademoiHellc. What 
is the woman afraid of? That we shall eat 
the ostrich." Madame, the countess's sister, 
went on to reduce Madclinette's nerves and 
muscles to a quaking jelly by speaking ironi- 
cally, and waving an arm which would not be 
gainsayed over the squat little foster-mother. 
"She is ours, not thine, after all — remain 
quiet, Madelinette, thou hast done thy duty 
to the best of thy ability, there is no qaestion 
of that, and MademoiKelle Angeline is — what 
nature and misfortune have made her.*' 

III. 

The next few days were hard days to Urlur- 
ette, for of course she had to stay up at the 
chateau and be the child of mesdames the 
countess and her sister, in place of going back 
to be the nursling of kind Madelinette and 
fatherly Mathurin, and the comrade of blythe 
bold Jeannot down at the milL 
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Urluretie not only lost her customary sur- 
roundings with their chain of associations, 
but very nearly her identity. Her peasant 
clothes were taken from her, and she was 
arrayed in a white gown with a tight waist and 
a long train which caught her feet. Her 
wooden shoes were replaced by bronze sandals, 
and behold! she could no longer walk, far less 
run — Madelinette might have been spared the 
fear of that scandal in a demoiselle. Urlurette's 
cap was cast aside, and her short thick clusters 
of curls were dragged up into a bunch on the 
crown of her head, like the feathers in Madame 
Claude's tocque. But Urlurette's bunch made 
her feel as if she were caught and suspended 
by her locks, after the faKhion of Absalom. 
Everything she said and did was altogether 
wrong. iShe was constantly soiling her gown, 
crushing her ribands and the frill of her tippet, 
and breaking the feather in her hat. She 
conld not handle her knife and fork like a lady. 
When first she heard the chateau gong sounded, 
she put her hands over her ears, ducked her 
head, and hobbled out of the salle as fast as 
her sandals would allow her. Her voice croaked 
like a raven's, her peasant patois was execrable 
to refined ears. She had not a single elegant 
accomplishment. As Urlurette had never been 
taught a note of music, a step of dancing, 
a stitch of embroidery, naturally Angeline 
was entirely wanting in these all-important 
branches. True, Urlurette's education had not 
been entirely neglected. The village priest had 
taught her reading and writing, and seen that 
she was thoroughly versed in her catechism ; but 
that was a small matter when Angcline's pro- 
nunciation proved vicious, her handwriting 
painfully legible, and her practice of the pre- 
cepts of her catechism likely to turn out ex- 
ceedingly deficient. 

Urlurette's ears rang with the record of her 
delinquencies and deficiencies, uttered in pro- 
tests and lamentations — not so much spoken 
to her as before her — over, '* that poor Angel- 
ine," **the little miserable one," *' the uncouth 
changeling," **the rude daughter of the hor- 
rible Revolution." Such was French familv 
politeness, but it was also the candour of a 
class; and it barbed the arrows that Urlurette, 
with her mother-wit, lively penetration, and 
keen i*en.sibility, could not for the life of her 
withhold a despairing appreciation and admir- 
ation from her slanderers and persecutors. 
They were so dignified, easy, and ready in their 
soft-voiced, light-footed sweeping ways. Ma- 
dame the countess was gentle in her listl&ssness 
and fastidiousness; Madame Claude had justice 
in her sternness. And these elderly women. 



who were so critical and unsympathetic t* 
Urlurette, were devoted to, and capable of, any 
sacrifice for each other. 

Urlurette was hardening into stone whieh no 
secret tears could melt. She was ungainly, stu- 
pid, stubborn, as she sat, at solitary' arm's length 
in the deep embrasure of a window in the 9cUle, 
or in the cabinet, with heavy fingers and aching 
back, threading gold beads and Roman pearls 
into intricate patterns. She constantly went 
wrong, and was as constantly taken to task, 
and had all her beads pulled down again by 
Madame Claude. Urlurette's shoulders grew 
more elevated, the features of her formerly ex- 
pressive face more blurred, with hanging eye- 
lids and drawn-down upper lip. " The g^b 
will never become a butterfly," said the sistem, 
who had been handsome women in their day. 
They laid their heads together and agreed that 
"there is nothing for her but a convent so 
soon as French convents are restored," and 
they did not break their hearts at the sen- 
tence. They who were all the world to each 
other did not want any one else — no, not 
Urlurette. 

Urlurette found no refuge with the English 
farm servants, the only retinue that mesdames 
had brought home with them. She had not 
a word in common with DolU and Rog^re, and 
they on their part, not too well satisfied with 
the quarters to which their voluntary exile had 
brought them, were not in a humour to recog- 
nize and pity the misfortunes of a young mis- 
tress, or to feel anything for her save the stolid 
scorn with which uneducated men and women 
are in danger of regarding any tokens of inferi- 
ority in their superiors. 

The child would fain have fraternized with 
the dumb animals at the chateau, to which her 
sick and sore heart warmed in memory of her 
manv dear animal -friends at the mill. Bat 
she found, to her chagrin, that there was as 
great a difference between courtly breeding and 
homely breeding in bca.sts as in men and wo- 
men. Reine Blanche, the countess's cat, 
would not be hugged as old Loup at the mill 
would suffer his young friend who brought him 
his bones to hug him. Solomon, Madame 
Claude's parrot, would not be clasped to a 
heaving little bosom, where Madelinette's 
pigeons consented willingly to nestle. Reine 
Blanche scratched, and Solomon bit Urlorette 
for her pains, when she had succeeded in infuri- 
ating their majesties, so that peace was not 
restored for hours. 

Madelinette held sorrowfully aloof, fearing 
to increase by her presence the difficulties of 
her foster-child. Jeannot did not dare to come 
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near his adopted sister, forbidden to do it by 
his mother, in overpowering shyness of the 
grand ladies, and even — it seemed a very un- 
kind cut — in growing shyness of Uriurette. 
Only worthy Mathurin, driving home with sacks 
of grain, could not pass the gate — which, by the 
way, stood half off its rusty hinges— without 
alighting, tying his staid horse, Sacristain, to 
the iron bars, and striding with his bandy legs 
across the marshy ground, as the crow flies, to 
inquire how it went with Uriurette, the child 
that had sat on his knee in the chimney-cor- 
ner, while he roasted chestnuts for her delec- 
tation, or had been borne on his round shoul- 
ders through the mill and over his fields, not 
so very long ago. Mathurin was shown up the 
broad, slippery staircase, like his wife and 
Uriurette before him, and stumbled in his turn 
into a vast drearily dark and half-furnished 
9aUe, where his heavy foot caused the china 
plates, bowls, and cups hung round the doors 
and the g^reat chimney-piece to rattle amain, 
as if they were coming clattering down in a 
general destruction. 

A gloomy, ill-conditioned young demoiselle 
half sprang forward to meet him, and then 
drew back, hanging her head, for she was 
promptly anticipated by Madame Claude ad- 
vancing in person, and by the weak but potent 
voice of madame the countess issuing through 
the open doors, alike equal to the occasion. 
Madame Claude wagged the feathers in her 
tooque, and waved her hands, madame the 
countess made the prettiest little speeches, and 
both overwhelmed Mathurin with politeness; 
for it was not as when Madelinette had brought 
Uriurette, and there had been the shock of a 
trial to encounter. All that was past, the two 
Udies had recovered themselves and one source 
of their power. 

The sweat burst from every pore of Mathurin. 
He hung his head lower than Urlnrette's, 
bobbed his humblest bow, and took a speedy 
departure, unable to carry with him, as some 
comfort to atone for the fright which he had 
got with the quality's manners, the newt for 
his little old woman that the child was looking 
well and happy. 

There was no chestnut-roasting now for Ur- 
iurette, no rides on loyal shoulders, or walks 
on more equal terms with her foster-mother ; 
no shivering-interesting tales of French wills- 
of- the- wisp and sorcerers, with sensational 
chronicles of the wart, and kindly village gos- 
sip round the stove. No amusing chat with 
girln like herself by the village fountain. 

What were the willow boughs to her when 
HoDorine and the rest might not sit with her 



in their shade; when there could be no merry 
rondei and games of hide-and-seek about the 
clumps of blue-green foliage? Uriurette was 
far too broken-hearted to notice any longer 
kingcups and mallows, and she was convinced 
she would never again have the chance of 
picking up a plover's egg. 

Sometimes she had an idea of running away, 
and so escaping the oppression and forlomness 
of her situation; but not to Madelinette, lest 
mesdames should take vengeance on her ; for 
Uriurette had been impressed with the tradi- 
tional power of the nobles. However, what 
she had learned in her catechism, added to her 
small stock of sense, always held her back 
though everything was changed with her change 
of name. As a sign and seal of the deplorable 
era, Uriurette detested to be called Angeline. 
She told herself that she was a pretty sort of 
an angel, — it was mockery and profanity to 
call her Angeline. 

IV. 

On another day, several weeks after Urlnr- 
ette's installation at the chateau, DolU and 
Rog^, finding that they had an opportunity 
of leaving uncongenial France and returning 
to England, unexpectedly gave in their leave 
"with the brusqueness of their nation, and 
the headlong unreasonableness of their nature," 
as Madame Claude descanted in high-flown 
style — " But let them ga Dolli's soufflte are 
a disgrace to her. Rog^re cannot tell the best 
Burgundy from piquette, and I believe he 
thinks his muddy ale and flat cyder preferable 
to either. We shall get the places of our Eng- 
lish domestics supplied in the twinkling of an 
eye — the shot of a gun. " 

But the mesdames had come home rather 
too soon. They had given ofience by bringing 
English servants with them, though they could 
not have travelled without such assistance. 
This was the season of field-work about Sanle- 
court, and not only were there few hands to do 
it, but these were mostly women's hands. 
The mesdames were known to be poor, and 
could not remunerate field-workers for aban- 
doning their ploughs, their sowing sheets, their 
scythes ; while the quality must cease to dream 
of compelling the abandonment, as in the evil 
days of the gahelle and the cruel salt- tax. It 
would take several dajrs to bring servants from 
the nearest large town, even if the mesdames 
could afford to do so, or cared to attract atten- 
tion by it 

** In the meantime we shall perish with cold 
and hunger — we, who have escaped perishing 
in so many ways during these long years — thia 
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has been destined to be the end of oar sorrows/* 
sighed madame the countess, lying helpless on 
her bed. 

"Thou shalt not perish, Rente, while I 
can labour or die for thee," Madame Claude 
pledged herself, with characteristic zeal and 
energy. ''The state — that is I," Louis the 
Orand was wont to say. The gallant lady tried 
to pass a similar joke on her extremity, by 
Haying ** The household — that is I.'* 

it was the morning after Dolli and Rog^re 
had set off in their own interest, and Madame 
Claude had ascertained by the extraordinary 
exertion of a walk through the village that 
help was not to be had there. Unluckily, the 
kitchen stove had gone out in Madame Claude's 
absence, and the first thing to be done was to 
rekindle it. She would hardly have cared to 
do it for herself, but she would do it, and a 
thousand things besides, for the beloved sister. 
After all, the frightful menial toil was no de- 
gradation when the martyred queen had swept 
her room, and so many duchesses and mar- 
chionesses had been scullions and porteresses 
during the late sad years — all the time that 
the meadames had been dwelling obscurely but 
peacefully, and with servants (such as they were) 
to attend to their wants in their dull and rus- 
tic farm-house in England. Madame Claude 
strove hard, but could not kindle with her 
tinder-box more than a fast-dying spark among 
the charcoal. She only blackened her hands 
and spent her breath in the vain endeavour, 
while her poor stiff knees began to shake and 
her head to swim. At last she subsided into 
a sitting posture, with her brocade spread like 
the tail of a black peacock (supposing such a 
huus naiwxB) around her on the flags of the 
kitchen floor. Determined woman as she was, 
she cried a little, which only made matten 
worse so far as her appearance was concerned, 
for she brushed away the tean with her sooty 
hands, and blackened her melancholy aristo- 
cratic face under her tocque. 

"Never mind, my dear,** cried a soft, patient 
voice; and there was madame the countess 
standing in her white camisole at the top of 
the back -stairs, to which she had dragged her- 
self. " I know what thou art about, Claude, 
and I forbid any more of it, my friend. Let 
U8 prepare to die and go to the good Gk>d, as 
He wills, without further ado.'* 

The two ladies got together, and fell weep- 
ing into each other's arms, protesting, comfort- 
ing, reminding each other of the past, resolv- 
ing to meet the future together. 

In all these arrangements Urlurette had 
not been considered at all, yet the girl was 



roused from her lethargy, and inspired with 
new life. 

" No, mesdames," she said, starting up, and 
addressing her mother and aunt with sparkling 
eyes, " there is no necessity. For the love of 
the saints, let me aid. I can kindle a fire, I 

can cook. Word of Urlur of Angeline, 

I have done it a hundred times. I picked it 
up of my own self, because the Madelinette, 
scrupulous sheep! did not care to teach me to 
be clever, but she was glad that I had thus 
learned — was it not so? — when she came home 
weary from the hayfield." 

Madame the countess and Madame Claude 
paused in their caresses and asseverations, 
stared, shrugged their shoulders, did not know 
what to say. 

Urlurette did not wait to hear, but darted 
out of the room, and sprang up the stain, two 
steps at a time, to the little turret chamber, 
which was appropriated to her. She was fired 
with ambition again, with a thirst for revenge. 
In a trice she had stripped off her detested 
quality trappings, and in a twinkling was back 
again in the aaUe transformed for the second 
time. The gawky, glum Angeline was no more, 
but here again was the vigorous, piquante 
Urlurette. She had shaken herself into her 
old, well-known garments, and all her wit 
and spirit had returned. She made the ladies 
a profound, not unbecoming curtsey. " For- 
get Angeline, mesdames," entreated the girl x 
*' she is dead, or she has gone from home, or, 
better still, she is en masque. Believe that 
she is playing a part in one of the comedies 
you love to talk of. Behold Urlurette, your 
wise little domestic, who hopes, indeed, to do 
her part, and who promises never to give you 
ctmgi, and go away so long as you require her. 
AlUma, Urlurette, to the fire!" And the ap- 
parition vanished. 

''What has come over the child?" cried 
Madame Claude to the countess. " She is no 
longer lourd and trlaU; she has esprit, she 
has sensibility." 

" She is one of us ; she is generous," respon- 
ded the countess, herself generous in that 
speech. " Seest thou, Claude, en masque, as 
she herself declares. She is a fine girl." 

"We shall let her be en masque. It is a 
diversion. Perhaps she will contrive to do 
something — at least, she can fetch Madelin- 
ette. 

"Ah, yes, we had forgotten the brave Made- 
linette. She is the true key to the position," 
whispered the mesdames. 

Permitted to do her endeavours, Urlurette 
kept her word, and did them to a marvel She 
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kindled a bright fire, and improTifled a pot-d- 
feu; she went tripping and singing — 

to the foontain for water, into the old garden 
to search for vegetables, to the hen-roost to 
procare eggs, even to the wilderness, where, 
to the consternation of the ladies, though it 
was always en masque, she went so far as to 
milk the little Brittany oow, which Matharin 
had obtained and sent up for the family use. 
She milked her well, too, patting her, switch- 
ing the flies from her with a willow branch, 
and tossing her a bundle of red clover, like an 
old oow-woman« Only she resisted with diffi- 
culty (having assumed the r&le a of wise do- 
mestic), trying to get up on the cow's curved 
red neck, and sitting there as on a throne, 
wielding the willow branch for a sceptre. 

Urlurette brought up her broth, and her 
omelette in imitation of the style in which 
DoUi had served her mistresses. She waited 
upon them while they ate — steadily resisting 
any request to eat herself till they had done, 
and she had retreated to her own premises 
with a solemn repetition of the information — 
"Pardon, remember well that I am «n masque, 
mesdames. " 

, Household work with which she was acquain- 
ted was a world better for Urlurette than 
threading beads into patterns which she could 
not compass. Above all, she had an instinc- 
tive comprehension that in her disguise, which 
was her real guise still, and could only be laid 
aside gently and by degrees, she conquered 
those friends who were her foes; even Madame 
Claude had not said a single mocking word to 
her since madamc had striven to light the fire, 
and been defeated, and sat weeping for her 
defeat on the kitchen flags, and Urlurette had 
come on the carpet, and made the fire a bril- 
liant/ai< accompli 

Urlurette*s retribution was not so short as 
the ladies accepting it on protest had proposed 
it should be. Mathurin met with a dangerous 
accident in the mill that afternoon, and when 
Madelinette was summoned to the rescue of 
the chateau, she was found tied to her husband's 
bcd-flide in the anxious task of nursing him, 
so that she could only run up from the mill in 
the mornings and evenings to relieve Urlurette 
of the heavier work. ** But you may trust the 
rest to the bibkhCf she is strong and sensible 
for her years, though I should not say it, and 
the is such a warm-hearted young girl, that 
she is never happier than when she is serving 
her elders," declared Madelinette, forgetting 
in her trouble that Urlurette was no daughter 



of her own, no veritable viUage girl to be 
recommended to the ladies of the chateau, 
and rendered proud by the honour and trust of 
serving them. 

As matters went on, the mesdames g^w ac- 
customed to their distress, and to the compro- 
mise which it had occasioned. They could not 
help taking an interest in Urlurette, and being 
touched by her strenuous cflTorts to be of use to 
them. Madame the countess sat up in bed, 
had the jalausiea opened, and often got into 
the fauteuU by the window to watch Urlurette's 
proceedings. 

Urlurette's bustling housewifery was a true 
comedy to the countess. She had never paid 
attention to anything like it before. She 
found it better than a daily visitor, if she could 
have secured one, or a game at piquet with 
Madame Claude. There was always some- 
thing new and curious in Urlurette's tricks: 
the study of them was like a pleasant fillip 
to the monotonous invalid habits of the count- 
ess — she was better than she had been for 
years, and Madame Claude was infinitely 
grateful for the benefit to her sister. Both 
ladies took to complimenting and praising her 
with their g^racious manners and in softened 
tones. 

Urlurette trembled all over at the first words 
of praise from her mother and her aunt, gazed 
half wistfully, half wildly at them with her 
great eyes, and felt as if she could die for more 
of such praise. As it was, she not only recov- 
ered her innocent, honest confidence in her- 
self, she. had gained confidence in her kins- 
women. 

" I have made a discovery," announced Ur- 
lurette, absolutely skipping into the salle one 
afternoon, having broken oflT in an original 
efUrechat at the very door. "I have found 
that there are mushrooms in the hoeage. As- 
suredly I can prepare them for mesdames' sup- 
per, if they wish it Have the goodness to 
wish it, mesdames; I die of the wish to have 
9kfricasa^ of mushrooms." 

** Thou shalt not die, then, my daughter," 
answered the countess, with a smile; "but 
take care that thou dost not poison us all, 
peUte. Let me see, Claude, I think I remem- 
ber where the mushroem buttons used tospring, 
and the beech-trees where the truffles g^w. 
Ah ! the deluge has been here since I was under 
these beech-trees. The afternoon is warm; 
the sun shines. I wonder if I could venture 
to cross the threshold again." 

Madame Claude was silent, petrified with 
amazement and delight ; but Urlurette. in her 
blythe, hopeful, young voice, cried, ** Yea, yet. 
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nuidame, it will make you as strong and well 
•8 I am. *' And then, capering about madame, 
rushed off for a load of roquelaures, 9oufflet8, 
and walking-sticka. 

Madame the countess did not feel too over- 
come by her promenade along the terrace to 
the comer of Uie bocage; on tLe contrary, the 
air — her native air — revived her, the beauty 
of the bunting syringas and lilacs, '' flowering 
over " the desolation, cheered her. She was 
flattered to find that hel recollection of the 
locality of the mushrooms was correct ; while 
Madame Claude's treacherous memory had es- 
tablished them in quite another quarter. 

The whole procession was returning success- 
fully to the chateau when Urlurette, having her 
apron full of mushrooms, and having more 
regard to her spoils than to her steps, missed 
a foot and fell as she ascended the terrace 
stairs. '' It is nothing, mesdames! " cried she, 
looking ruefully at her crushed and scattered 
treasure, and turning very pale. 

"It is something, my dear" — "The child 
is as white as a lily " — " Bemain quiet, Ange- 
line," urged the ladies alternatively, with an 
anxiety which savoured of tenderness. 

Urlurette had twisted her ankle as she fell, 
and though she continued to protest that she 
was not much hurt — **Ji done/*' if she com- 
phiined for such a bagatelle— she had to lean 
on the arm of Madame Claude in order to 
mount the rest of the steps, while madame the 
countess, declining all farUier support on her own 
account, and even casting away her walking- 
stick, patted Urlurette reassuringly on the 
shoulder. 

In spite of every remonstrance, Urlurette 
was established in the mIU, in madame the 
countess's nest among her pillows of worn and 
tarnished velvet; and very odd the little peas- 
ant cap and laced boddice looked in the midst 



of cambric frills and Valenciennes lace. The 
countess was established in tk/auteuU, and tall, 
erect unwearied Madame Claude stood on 
guard. Urlurcite was not suffered to stir for 
the evening, though mesdames should have to 
sup on dry bread. Her foot became an object 
of solicitude to the ladies, who were better 
skilled nurses than they were housekeepers and 
and cooks, having in their early convent days 
been educated to that branch of notability, as 
became future ChUtelaines. It had been the 
men of rank who had adopted cooking. 

It was passing strange for Urlurette to be 
thus treated — so much so that she closed her 
eyes lest she should make a baby of herself — 
until her mother and aunt believed that she 
slept. 

"Dost thou know, it strikes me that she 
has a look of thee, Ren6e,'* whispered Madame 
Claude. 

" Not that," answered madame the countess 
eagerly, " but I have recognized that she has 
the Untmure of my lost Bernard— my boy from 
whom I was never separated — who would sit 
on my side of the coach and think that he was 
sheltering me when we were fired at as we rode 
through Bouiges — thou rememberest, Claude? 
I am sure that it is my Bernard whom she 
resembles," added madame the countess alter 
a fond sigh, " because I always thought that 
he was my good angel, and she has shown her- 
self my Angeline, though the poor child shuns 
her name and lot" 

" I shall never shun them again," sobbed 
Urlurette, suddenly slipping down from her 
bed, limping to her mother and laying her 
head on the countes8*s knee; " I shall be proud 
and happy to be thy Angeline, and to learn 
whatever thou, my mother, and my aunt wish, 
since you have been so good as to nffsr me to 
work for you." 
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BT MBS. HIMANB. 



The body of Heniy tha Swxmd laj in state in the 
Abbey-ebnidi of Fonterraiid, where it wm vieited bj 
Richard CcBor de Lion, who, on beholding it, was 



etrook with honor and remone, and reproached hinuelf 
bitterlj fbr that rebellioaa conduct which had been the 
means of bringing hie Ikther to an untimely grare. 



Torches were biasing dear, hymns pealing deep and slow, 

Where a king lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fontevraud. 

Banners of battle o*er him hung, and w arriors slept beneath. 

And light, as noon*s broad light, was flung on the settled face of death. 
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On the aetUed face of death a itrong and ruddy glare, 

Thoui^ dimmed at times by the oenier^a breath, yet it fell still brightest tbere ; 

As if each deeply-furrowed trace of earthly years to show, — 

Alas I that soeptred mortal's raoe had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole. 
As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, sang mass for the parted soul ; 
And solemn were the strains they poured through the stillness of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword, and the silent king in sights- 
There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the tread. 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a sounding thrill of dread : 
And the holy chant was hushed awhile, as, by the torches* flame, 
A gleam of anns, up the sweeping aide, with a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look, an eagle-glance and dear. 

But his proud heart throu^^ his breastplate shook, when he stood beside the bitr! 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow, and clasped hands o'er it raised; 
For his father lay before him low — it was Gosur-de-Lion gased ! 

And silently he strove with the woridngs of his breast; 
But there's more in late repentant love than steel may keep suppressed ! 
And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain, — ^men held their breath in awe; 
For his face was seen by his warrior train, and he recked not that th^ saw. 

He looked upon the dead, and sonrow seemed to lie, 

A weight of sorrow, even like lead, pale on the fast-shut eye. 

He stooped— and kissed the froaen cheek, and the heavy hand of day, 

Till bursting words— yet all too weak— gave his soul's passion way. 

**0h, father! is it vain, this late remorse and deep! 
Speak to me, father! once again !— I weep— behold, I weep! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire ! were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown, my sire^ to hear thee bless thy son! 



«i 



Speak to me :— mighty grief ere now the dust hath stirred; 
Hear me, but hear me ! — father, chief, my king ! I mnti be heard ! — 
Hushed, hushed !— how is it that I call, and that that thou answerest not? 
When was it thus? — woe, woe for all the love my soul forgot! 



'*Thy silver hairs I see— so still, so sadly bright! 
And, father, father ! but for me they had not been so white ! 
I bore thee down, high heart, at last; no longer couldst thou strive;- 
Oh ! for one moment of the past, to kneel and say, 'Forgive !* 
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Thou wert the noblest king on a royal throne e*er seen. 

And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, of all, the stateliest mien ; 

And thou didst prove, where spears are proved, in war the bravest heart* 

Oh ! ever the renowned and loved thou wert — and there thou art! 

" Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond joy to be !— 
The times Fve sported at thy side, and climbed tiiy parent knee ! 
And there before the blessed shrine, my sire, I see thee lie, — 
How will that sad still face of thine look on me till I die!" 
TOU VL 187 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

BT SIB JOHN MALCOLM. 

In former days there was an old woman, who 
lived in a hat more confined than the minds of 
the ignorant, and more dark than the tombs 
of misers. Her companion was a cat, from the 
mirror of whose imagination the appearance of 
bread had never been reflected, nor had she 
from friends or strangem ever heard its name. 
It was enough that she now and then scented 
a mouse, or observed the print of its feet upon 
the floor ; when, blessed by favouring stars, or 
benignant fortune, one fell into her claws — 
she became like a beggar who discovers a trea- 
sure of gold ; her cheeks glowed with rapture, 
and past grief was consumed by present joy. 
This feast would last for a week or more ; and 
while enjoying it she was wont to exclaim — 
"Am I, Most High! when I contemplate this, 
in a dream or awake? Am I to experience 
such prosperity after such adversity? " 

But as the dwelling of the old woman was 
in general the mansion of famine to this cat, 
she was always complaining, and forming ex- 
travagant and fanciful schemes. One day, 
when reduced to extreme weakness, she, with 
much exertion, reached the top of the hut; 
when there, she observed a cat stalking on the 
wall of a neighbour's house, which, like a fierce 
tiger, advanced with measured steps, and was 
so loaded with flesh that she could hardly raise 
her feet. The old woman's friend was amazed 
to see one of her own species so fat and sleek, 
and broke out into the following exclamation : 

** Your stately strides have brought you here 
at last; pray tell me from whence you came? 
From whence you have arrived with so lovely 
an appearance ! You look as if from the ban- 
quet of the Khan of Khatai. Where have you 
acquired such a comeliness? and how came you 
by that glorious strength?" 

The other answered, '* I am the sultan's 
orumb-eater. Each morning, when they spread 
the convivial table, I attend at the palace, and 
there exhibit my address and courage. From 
among the rich meats and wheat -cakes I cull 
a few choice morsels; I then retire and pass 
my time till next day in delightful indolence." 
The old dame's oat requested to know what 
rich meat was, and what taste wheat -cakes had? 
" As for me." she addeil. in a melancholy tone, 
" during my life. I have neither ate nor seen 
anything but the old woman's gruel and the 
fle^h <^f mii'e. " The other smiling, said, * * This 



accounts for the difficulty I find in distingnish- 
ing you from a spider. Your shape and sta- 
ture are such as must make the whole generation 
of cats blush; and we must ever feel ashamed 
while you carry so miserable an appearance 
abroad. You certainly have the ears and tail 
of a cat, but in other respects you are a com- 
plete spider. Were you to sec the sultan's 
palace, and to smell his delicious viands, most 
undoubtedly those withered bones would be 
restored; you would receive new life, you 
would come from behind the curtain of invisi- 
bility into the plain of observation: when the 
perfume of his beloved passes over the tomb of 
a lover, is it wonderful that his pntrid bones 
should be reanimated ? " 

The old woman's cat addressed the other in 
the most supplicating manner: "0, my sister!" 
she exclaimed, ** have I not the sacred claims 
of a neighbour upon you? are we not linked 
in the ties of kindred? what prevents your 
giving a proof of friendship, by taking me with 
yon when next yon visit the palace? Perhaps 
from your favour plenty may flow to me, and 
from your patronage I may attain dignity and 
honour. Withdraw not from the friendship of 
the honourable; abandon not the sopport of 
the elect." 

The heart of the sultan's emmb-eater was 
melted by this pathetic address ; she promised 
her new friend should accompany her on the 
next visit to the palace. The latter, oreijoyed, 
went down immediately from the terrace, and 
communicated every particular to the old wo- 
man, who addressed her with the following 
counsel: " Be not deceived, my dearest friend, 
with the worldly language you have listened 
to; abandon not your comer of content, for 
the cup of the covetous is only to be filled by 
the dust of the grave; and the eye oi cupid- 
ity and hope can only be closed by the needle 
of mortality and the thread of fate. It Is con- 
tent that makes men rich; mark this, y« ava- 
ricious, who traverse the world; he neither 
knows nor pays adoration to his God, who is 
dissatisfied with his condition and fniane." 
But the expected feast had taken sadi 
sion of poor puss's imagination, that the 
cinal counsel of the old woman was thrown 
away. The good advice of all the world Is like 
wind in a cage, or water in a aieve, when 
bestowed on the headstrong. 

To conclude: next day, accompanied bj ber 
companion, the half-starved cat hobbled to the 
sultan's palace. Before this onlortanate wretdi 
came, as it is decreed that the eoveCoas ahall be 
disappointed, an extraordinary ervnt had oe- 
caned, and, owing to her evil desUaj, tha 
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irater of disappointineiit was poured on the 
flame of her immature ambition. — The case 
was this; a whole legion of cats had, the day 
before, surrounded the feast, and made so 
much noise, that they disturbed the guests, 
and in consequence the sultan had ordered 
that some archera, armed with bows from Tar- 
tary, should, on this day, be concealed, and 
that whatever cat advanced into the field of 
valour, covered with the shield of audacity, 
should, on eating the first morsel, be overtaken 
with their arrows. The old dame's puss was 
not aware of this order. The moment the fla- 
vour of the viands reached her, she flew like 
an eagle to the place of her prey. Scarcely had 
the weight of a mouthful been placed in the 
scale to balance her hunger, when a heart- 
dividing arrow pierced her breast. A stream of 
blood rushed from the wound. She fled, in 
dread of death, after having exclaimed — 
'* Should I escape from this terrific archer, I 
will be satisfied with my mouse and the miser- 
able hut of my old mistress. My soul rejects 
the honey if accompanied by the sting. Con- 
tent, with the most frugal fare, is preferable.'* 



LINES ON THE MERMAID TAVERN. 

Souls of poets dead and gone. 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host*s Canary wine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food ! 
Drees'd as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and bouse from horn and can. 

I have heard that on a day 
Mine host's sign -board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer's old quill 
To a sheep-skin gave the story ; 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy oavem, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

JOHK KCATS. 



NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

[Bdward Toong; born at Upham, Hampthirt, 1084; 
died 12th April. 1765. Educated at Wincbeater and 
Oxford; etudied, but sufaeequeutljr bariiig taken wden, 
he wae H>pointed one of the rojral ohaplaine and rector 
of Welvryn in HertfoitUliire. He wrote numerooi work* 
in proee and T«rM, of which the most important are : 
Night Thoughts, a poem which hat maintained ita place 
in popular eetiination to the present time. It it suiv 
poeed to hare been inspired bj his melanoholj reflec- 
tions on the death of his wife in 1741; Buriru, Revenge, 
and The Brttthera, three tragedies; The Latt Day: The 
Force e^ Rfligitm; On the Death (^ (lueen Anne: The 
Inatal/neni, and other poems ; and a series of keen sa- 
tires under the title of The Love <^ Fauu, the Univtnai 
P<u$wn,\ 

l^rsd Nature's sweet re st o r er, balmj Sleep I 
He, like the world, his readj risit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes : 
Swift on his downjr pinions flies firom woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake: how happj thejr who wake no mon I 
Yet that were rain, if dreams infest the grare. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck' d desponding thought 
From waT* to ware of fancied misery 
At random drore, her helm of reaaon lost : 
Though now rertored, 'tia only change of pain, 
(A bitter diange I) aererer for aerere. 
The day too short for my distress ; and night, 
Pen In the aenith of her daric domain. 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fiite. 

Night, sable goddess ! fhnn her ebon throne^ 
In rayless miH)<*ty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o^er a slumbering world. 
Silence bow dead I and darkness how profound I 
Nor eye nor list'ning ear an object finds; 
JOreation sleeps. Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature nuule a pause ; 
An awftal pause i prophetic of her end. 
And let her prophecy be soon ftalflll'd : 
Fate ! drop the curtain; I can lose no mofvu 

Silence and Dark item ! solemn sisten ! twins 
From ancient Night, who nurve tlie tender Uiought 
To reason, and on re:i8on biiild reaoire 
(That column of true majesty in manX 
Assist me ; I will thank you in the grare ; 
The grare your kingdom: there this fhune ahall fiUI 
A Tictim sacred to your dreary ahrine. 
But what are ye? 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
Primeral Silence, when the morning stars. 
Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball ; 
O Thou, whose word tttna solid darkness stniok 
That spark, the sun. strike wisdom from my soul ; * 
My soul, which flies to thee, her trust, her 
As misers to their gold, while otheni nsk 
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The bell tirikat one. We take no note of time 
But from its lo« : to gire it then a tongne 
IswiMinman. Aa if an angel epoke, 
I feel the eolemn sound. If heard azii^t^ 
It it the knell of my departed hoaxa. 
Where are they ? With the yean beyond the flood. 
It ia the dgnal that demanda despatch : 
How much is to be done I My hopes and fears 
Start np alarm'd, and o'er lifers narrow Tezge 
Look down— on what? A ikthomless abyss ; 
A dread eternity I how sorely mine! § 

And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderftil is man I 
How passing wonder He who made him such I 
Who center'd in oar make sudi strange extremes 1 
From dilTrent natures, manrellously miz'd. 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds I 
DistiBgaish'd link in being's endless chain I 
Midway item nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorb'd ! 
Though sttUied and diahononr'd, still diTine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory I a tnil child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite I 
A worm I a god !— I tremble at myself^ 
And in myself am lost At home, a stranger. 
Thought wanden up and down, surprised, ai^uwt. 
And wond'ring at her own. How reason reels ! 
O what a miracle to man is man. 
Triumphantly distress'd I what Joy I what dread ! 
Alternately transported and alarm'd I 
What can preserve my life? or wliat destn^ ? 
An angel's arm cau't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

Tis past conjecture ; all thinfi rise in pnat 
While o'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spreads, 
What though my soul fkntastic measures trod 
O^er ftdry fields, or moum'd along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or, down the craggy steep 
Huri'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool. 
Or scaled the clilf , or danced on hollow winds 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain? 
Her ceaseless flight, tho' devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence, than the trodden clod. 
Active, afirial, towering, nnoonflned, 
Unfttter'd vrith her gross companion's CslL 
E'en silent night proclaims my soul immortal : 
E'en silent night proclaims eternal day. 
For human weal Heav'n husbands all erents : 
Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in rain. 

Why then their loss deplore that are not lost? 
Why wanders wretched thou^t their tombe around 
In infidel distress? Are angels there? 
Slumben, raked up in dust, ethereal fire? 

; \ They Hve I th^ greatly live a life on earth 
• Cnkiadled, vnococeiTed ; and from an eye 
' t)f tenderness let heaVnly pity fiOl 
On me, more Justly numbered with the dead. 



This U the desert^ this tho soUtnds: 
How populous, how Tital is the gxaTer! , 
This is creation's melancholy ranlt^ 
The vale frmereal, the sad cypi ess ^oom. 
The land of apparitions, empty shades I 
All, all on earth is shadow, all bqrond 
Is substance ; the reverse is foUy's oreedd 
How solid all, where change shall be no moral 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawi^ 
The twilight of our day, the Testibala. 
Lifb's theatre as yet is shut, and Death, 
Strong Death, alone can heave the maaqr hu. 
This gross impediment of day remove^ 
And make us embryos of existence free. 
From real life, but little move remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for li^t. 
The ftitnre embiTO, slumb'xing in his airt. 
Bmbiyos we must be till we bnzat the diall. 
Ton ambient azure shell, and qving to Uit, 
The life of gods (O transport 1) and of maa. 

Tet man, toll man, here buries all his thoaiJkliS 
Inters celestial hopes vrithoni one si|^: 
Pris'ner of earth, and pent beneath the moon. 
Here pinions all his wishes; wing'd by HeaVa 
To fly at infinite, and reach it thers^ 
Where seraphs gather immortality. 
On life's fkir tree, fiut bj the throne of God. 
What golden Joys ambrosial ohist*ring |^ow 
In his foil beam, and ripen for the Just, 
Where momentary agea are no mora 1 
Where Time, and Pftin, and Chanoe, and Death oyinl 
And in it in the fiight of threeaoore yean 
To posh eternity from hnmaa thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the doaif 
A suul immortal, siwnding all her fires. 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idlwMSi, 
Thrown into tumult, Taptwed or alarm'd 
At aught this scene can threatffi or Indwlji^ 
Beeembles ocean into tempest w rough t^ 
To waft a feather, or to drown a ttj. 



The weak hare remedies; the wiae have Joya. 
Superior wiadom is superior bUsa. 
And what sure mark distJngniahes the wiset 
Consistent wisdom ever wills the same; 
Thy fickle wish is erer on the wing. 
Sick of herself, is foUy's chaxaetar ; 
As wisdom's is, a modest setf-applaaia. 
A change of evils is thy good soprame; 
Nor, but in motion, canst then find tl^ nak 
Man's greatest strength is shown in s t a nding atflL 
The first sure qrmptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart, and pleasore fait at bone. 
False pleasure from abroad her Joys importe: 
Rich from within, and seif-eastain'd, the tnMu 
The true is fix'd. and solid as a xodc; 
Slipp'ry the false, and toaainf as the wave. 
This, a wild wanderer on earth, like OsId: 
That, like the fsUed setf-enamooi'd boj,* 
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Iloinii nnntwnplttinn btr sapreme delight ; 
Shs diodi an intermption from without, . 
8mit with her own condition ; and the more 
Intenee ihe gaiea, still it ohanna the more. 

No man ia happy, till he thinka on earth 
There hreathea not a more happy than himaelf : 
Then enry dica» and lore o'eiflowa on all ; 
And lore <^erllowing makes an angel here. 
Sooh angels all, entitled to repoee 
On Him who gorems Ikte: though tempwt frowns. 
Though nature shakes, how soft to lean on Hear'n I 
To lean on Him on whom arohangels lean I 
With inward eyes, and silent as the grave. 
They stand oolleoting ev'ry beam of thonglit. 
Till their hearts kindle with divine delight ; 
For all their tbonghto, like angels, seen of old 
In Iwael's dream.i come fh>m, and go to, hear'n ; 
Hence are they studious of sequestered scenes; 
While noise and dissipation comfort thee. 

Were aU men happy, rcTellings would cease. 
That opiate for inquietude within. 
Lor«nzo ! nerer man was truly blest. 
But it composed, and gare him such a cast. 
As folly might mistake for want of Joy : 
A cast, unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 
Oh for a joy from thy Philander's spring. 
A spring perennial, rising in the breast, 
And permanent, as pure I No turbid stream 
Of rapt'rons exulUtion, swelling high ; 
Which, like laud-floods, imiMtnous pour awhile, 
Then sink at once, and leave us in the mire. 
What does the man who transient Joy prefen? 
What, but piefbr the bubbles to the stream T 

Vain axe all sudden sallies of delight ; 
Convulsions of a weak distempered Joy : 
Joy's a fixed sUte; a tenure, not a start. 
Bliss there is none, but unprecarious bliss ; 
That is the gem: sell all, and purchase that. 
Why go a begging to oontingendes 
Not gain'd with ease, nor safely lov'd, if gain'd? 
At good fortuitona, draw baok, and pause ; 
Buspeot it ; what thou canst insure. e^Joy ; 
And nought but what thou girest thyself, is sure. 
Reason perpetuates joy that reason gives, 
And makes it as immortal as herself: 
1^> mortals, not immortal, but their worth. 

Worth, conscious worth ! should absolutely rrign, 
And other joys ask leave for their approach ; 
Nor, unexamined, ever leave obtain. 



Beeat thou, Lorenao, what depends on man? 
The (kte of nature ; as for man, her birth. 
Earth's actors change earth's transitory scenes. 
And make creation groan with human guilt. 
How must it groan, in a new deluge whelm'd ; 
But not of waters I At the destined hour. 



By the knid trumpet inmitton'd to the ohaxgi^ 
See, all the formidable aona of fixe. 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, ligh tn in gs, itlay 
Their various engines; all at onoe disgorge 
Their biasing magaiines; and take by storai 
This poor tenrestrial dtadel of man. 

Amasing period ! when each mountain-height 
Out-bums VesuTius ; rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass, as rivers once they pour'd ; 
Stars rush ; and final rain fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation |~ While aloft. 
More than astonishment, if more can be I 
Far other firmament than e'er was seen. 
Than e'er was thought by man I Far other atan 1 
Stars animate, that govern these of fire ; 
Far other sun I A Sun, O how unlike 
The babe of Bethle'm I How unlike the man 
Thai grtian'd on CalTazy ! YetheitisI 
That man of sorrows ! O how changed I What pompi 
In grandeur terrible, all heav'n deeoends ! 
And gods, ambitious, triumph in his train. 
A swill archangel, with his golden wing. 
As blots and clouds, that darken and disgrace 
The scene dirine. sweepe stars and suns aside. 
And now, all dross remov'd, heav n's own pure day. 
Full on the confines of our ether, flames: 
While (draadfUl contrast I) for, how for beneath 1 
Hell bursting, belches forth her blazing seaa. 
And storms sulphureous ; her voradons jaws 
Expanding wide^ and roaring for her prey. 
Lorenao, welcome to thia scene ; the last 
In'natnra's course ; the first in wisdom's thought. 
This strikes, if aught can strike thee : thia awakea 
The most supine ; thia snatches man troai death. 
Rouse, rouse, Lorenao, then, and follow me. 
Where troth, the most momentona, man can haar» 
Loud calls my soul, and ardour winga her flight. 
I And my inapiration in my theme : 
The grandeur of my suliiJeot is my muaa. 
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THE VALLEY OP THE LOIRE. 

BT HENBT W. LONOFBLLOW. 

In the beautiful month of October I mide 
a foot excursion along the banka of the Loire, 
from OrltenB to Tours. Thb luxuriant region 
is Justly called the garden of France. From 
Orleans to Blois the whole valley of the Loire 
is one continued vineyard. The bright green 
foliage of the vine spreads, like the undulations 
of the sea, over all the landscape, with here 
and there a silver flash of the river, a seques- 
tered hamlet, or the towers of an old chlteau, 
to enliven and variegate the scene. 

The vintage had already commenced. The 
peasantry were busy in the fields, — the song 
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that cheered their labour was on the breeze, 
and the heavy waggon tottered by, laden with 
the closters of the vine. Everything around 
me wore that happy look which makes the 
heart glad. In the morning I arose with the 
lark; and at night I slept where sunset over- 
took me. The healthy exercise of foot-travel- 
ling, the pure, bracing air of autumn, and 
the cheerful aspect of the whole landscape 
about me, gave fresh elasticity to a mind not 
overburdened with care, and made me forget 
not only the fatigue of walking, but also the 
eonsciousness of being alone. 

My first day's journey brought me at even- 
ing to a village, whose name 1 have forgotten, 
situated about eight leagues from Orl^us. It 
is a small, obscure hamlet, not mentioned in 
the guide-book, and stands upon the precipi- 
tous banks of a deep ravine, through which a 
noisy brook leaps down to turn the ponderous 
wheel of a thatched-roofed mill. The village 
inn stands upon the highway; but the village 
itself is not visible to the traveller as he passes. 
It is completely hidden in the lap of a wooded 
valley, and so embowered in trees that not a 
roof nor a chimney peeps out to betray its 
hiding-place. It is like the nest of a ground- 
swallow, which the passing footstep almost 
treads upon, and yet it is not seen. I passed 
by without suspecting that a village was near; 
and the little inn had a look so uninviting 
that I did not even enter it. 

After proceeding a mile or two farther, I 
perceived, upon my left, a village spire rising 
over the vineyards. Towards this I directed 
my footsteps; but it seemed to recede as I ad- 
vanced, and at last quite disappeared. It 
was evidently many miles distant; and as the 
path I followed descended from the highway, 
it had gradually sunk beneath a swell of the 
vine-clad landscape. I now found myself in 
the midst of an extensive vineyard. It was 
just sunset; and the last golden rays lingered 
on the rich and mellow scenery around me. 
The peasantry were still busy at their task; 
und the occasional bark of a dog, and the dis- 
tant sound of an evening bell, gave fresh 
romance to the scene. The reality of many 
a day-dream of childhood, of many a poetic 
reverie of youth, was before me. I stood 
at sunset amid the luxuriant vineyards of 
France! 

The first person I met was a poor old woman, 
a little bowed down with age, gathering grapes 
into a large basket. She was dressed like the 
poorest class of peasantry, and pursued her 
solitary task alone, heedless of the cheerful 
goeaip and the merry laugh which came from 



a band of more youthful vintagers at a abort 
distance from her. She was so intently engaged 
in her work, that she did not perceive mj ap- 
proach until I bade her good erening. On 
hearing my voice she looked up from her 
labour, and returned the salutation; and on 
my asking her if there were a tavern or a farm- 
house in the neighbourhood where I could pass 
the night, she showed me the pathway throogh 
the vineyard that led to the village, and then 
added, with a look of curiosity, — 

''You must be a stranger, sir, in these 
parts?" 

"Yes; my home is very far from here." 

"How far?" 

" More than a thousand leagues.'* 

The old woman looke<l incredulous. 

"I came from a distant land beyond tlie 



sea. 
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"More than a thousand leagues!*' at length 
repeated she; "and why have you come so far 
from home?'* 

"To travel; — to see how you live in this 
country." 

"Have you no relations in your own?** 

"Yes; 1 have both brothers and sisters, a 
father and " 

"And a mother?" 

"Thank Heaven, I have.** 

"And did you leave her^** 

Here the old woman g^ve me a piercing look 
of reproof; shook her head mournfully, and, 
with a deep sigh, as if some painful recollection 
had been awakened in her bosom, turned again 
to her solitary tank. I felt rebuked; for there 
is something almost prophetic in the admoni- 
tions of the old. The eye of age looks meekly 
into my heart! the voice of age echoes mourn* 
fully through it! the hoary head and palsied 
hand of age plead irresistibly for its sympa- 
thies! I venerate old age; and I love not the 
man who can look without emotion upon the 
sunset of life, when the dusk of evening begins 
to gather over the watery eye, and the shadows 
of twilight grow broader and deeper npon the 
understanding! 

I pursued the pathway which led towards 
the village, and the next person I encountered 
was an old man, stretched lazily beneath the 
vines upon a little strip of turf, at a point 
where four paths met, forming a croesway in 
the vineyard. He was clad in a coarM garb 
of gray, with a pair of long gaiters or q»attcr> 
dashers. Beside him lay a blue cloth cap, a 
staff, and an old weather-beaten kni^[MUMk. I 
saw at once that he was a foot trareller like 
myself, and therefore, without more ado, en- 
tered into conversation with him. From his 
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Ungnage, and the peculiar manner in which 
he now and then wiped his upper lip with the 
back of his hand, as if in search of the mous- 
tache which was no longer there, I judged that 
he had been a soldier. In this opinion I was 
not mistaken. He had served under Napoleon, 
and had followed the imperial eagle across the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the burning sands 
of Egypt Like every vieiUe motutacke, he 
spake with enthusiasm of the Little Corporal, 
and cursed the English, the Germans, the 
Spanish, anl every other race on earth, except 
the Qreat Nation, — his own. 

" I like," said he, "after a long day's march, 
to lie down in this way upon the g^rass, and 
eigoy the cool of the evening. It reminds me 
of the bivouacs of other days, and of old friends 
who are now up there." 

Here he pointed with his finger to the sky. 

"They have reached the last Hape before 
me, in the long march. But I shall go soon. 
We shall all meet again at the last roU-calL 
Sacri nam <U ! There's a tear ! *' 

He wiped it away with his sleeve. 

Here our colloquy was interrupted by the 
approach of a group of vintagers, who were re- 
turning homeward from their labour. To this 
party I joined myself, and invited the old sol- 
dier to do the same, but he shook his head. 

*' I thank you ; my pathway lies in a different 
direction." 

" But there is no other village near, and the 
sun has already set" 

** No matter. I am used to sleeping on the 
ground. Good night '* 

I left the old man to his meditations, and 
walked on in company with the rintagers. 
Following a well-trodden pathway through the 
vineyards, we soon descended the valley's slope, 
and I suddenly found myself in the bosom of 
one of those little hamlets from which the 
Ubourer rises to his toil as the akylaric to his 
iong. My companions wished me a good night, 
as each entered his own thatch-roofed cottage, 
and a little girl led me out to the very inn 
which an hour or two before I had disdained 
to enter. 

When I awoke in the morning, a brilliant 
autumnal sun was shining in at my window. 
The merry song of birds mingled sweetly with 
the sound of rustling leaves and the guigle of 
the brook. The vintagers were going forth to 
their toil ; the winepress was busy in Uie shades 
and the clatter of the mill kept time to the 
miller's song. I loitered about the village 
with a feeling of calm delight I was unwill- 
ing to leave the seclusion of this sequestered 
hamlet; but at length, with reluctant step, I 



took the cross-road through the Tineyard, and 
in a moment the little village had sunk again, 
as if by enchantment, into the bosom of the 
earth. 

I breakfasted at the town of Mer; and, leav- 
ing the high-road to Blois on the right, passed 
down to the banks of the Loire, through a long, 
broad avenue of poplars and sycamores. I 
crossed the river in a boat, and in the after part 
of the day, I found myself before the high and 
massive walls of the ch&teau of Chambord. 
This ch&teau is one of the finest specimens of 
the ancient Gothic castle to be found in Europe. 
The little river Cosson fills its deep and ample 
moat, and above it the huge towers and heavy 
battlements riDe in stem and solemn g^randeur, 
moss-grown with age, and blackened by the 
storms of three centuries. Within ail is mourn- 
ful and deserted. The g^rass has overgrown 
the pavement of the court-yard, and the rude 
sculpture upon the walls is broken and defaced. 
From the court-yard I entered the central 
tower, and, ascending the principal staircase, 
went out upon the battlements. 1 seemed to 
have stepped back into the precincts of the 
feudal ages; and as I passed along through 
echoing corridors, and vast, deserted halls, 
stripped of their furniture, and mouldering 
silently away, the distant past came back 
upon me; and the times when the clang of 
arms, and the tramp of mail-clad men, and 
the sounds of music and revelry and wassail, 
echoed along those high-vaulted and solitary 
chambers. 

The third day's journey brought me to the 
ancient city of Blois, the chief town of the de- 
partment of Loire-et-Cher. This ci^ is cele- 
brated for the purity with which even the lower 
classes of its inhabitants speak their native 
tongue. It rises precipitously from the north- 
em bank of the Loire; and many of its streets 
are so steep as to be almost impassable for 
carriages. On the brow of the hill, overlook- 
ing the roofs of the city, and commanding a 
fine view of the Loire and its noble bridge, 
and the surrounding country, sprinkled with 
cottages and chUeaux, rans an ample terrace, 
planted with trees and laid out at a public 
walk. The view from this terrace is one of 
the most beautiful in France. But what most 
strikes the eye of the traveller at Blois is an old, 
though still unfiniahed castle. Its huge para- 
pets of hewn stone stand upon either side of 
the street, but they have walled up the wide 
gateway, from which the eoloesal drawbridge 
was to have sprung hig^ in air, connecting 
together the main towen of the building, and 
the two hiUa upon whose slope its foundations 
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sUnd. The Msptd of this Tasi pile is gloomy 
and dosoUie. It seems as if the strong hand 
of the builder had been arrested in the midst 
of his task by the stronger hand of death; and 
the anfimshed fabric stands a lasting monoment 
both of the power and weakness of man, — of 
his Tast desires, his sanguine hopes, his ambi- 
tions parposesy — and of the unlooked-for con- 
clusion, where all these desires, and hopes, 
and purposes are so often arrested. There is 
also at Blois another ancient ch&teau, to 
which some historic interest is attached, as 
being the scene of the massacre of the Duke 
of Quise. 

On the following day I left Blois for Amboise; 
and, after walking several leagues along the 
dusty highway, crossed the riTer in a boat to 
the little village of Moines, which lies amid 
luxuriant vineyards upon the southern bank 
of the Loire. From Moines to Amboise the 
road is truly delightful. The rich lowland 
scenery, by the margin of the river, is verdant 
even in October; and occasionally the landscape 
is diversified with the picturesque cottages of 
the vintagers, cut in the rock along the road- 
side, and overhung by the thick foliage of the 
vines above them. 

At Amboise I took a cross-road, which led 
me to the romantic borders of the Cher and 
the chiteau of Chenianceau. This beautiful 
chiteau, as well as that of Chambord, was built 
by the gay and munificent Francis the First 
One is a specimen of strong and massive archi- 
tecture, — a dwelling for a warrior: but the 
other is of a lighter and more graceful con- 
struction, and was destined for those soft Ian- 
guishments of passion with which the fascinat- 
ing Diane de Poitiers had filled the bosom of 
that voluptuous monarch. 

The chiteau of Chemanceau is built upon 
arches across the river Cher, whose wat«!s are 
made to supply the deep moat at each extremity. 
There b a spacious court-yard in firont, from 
which a drawbridge conducts to the outer hall 
of the castle. There the armour of Francis 
the First still hangs upon the wall, — his shield, 
and helm, and lance, — as if the chivalrous but 
tii«olote prince had just exchanged them for 
the silken robes of the drawing-roouL From 
this hall a door opens into a long gallery, ex- 
tending the whole length of the building across 
the Cher. The walls of the gallery are hung 
with the faded portraits of the long line of the 
defendants of Hugh Ckpet: and the windows, 
looking up and down the stream* command a 
fiat reach of pleannt river-scenery. This is 
said to be the only chUeau in France in which 
the anoint furniture of its original age is pre- 



served. In one part of the building yon ai* 
shown the bed-chamber of Diane de Pettien, 
with its antique chairs covered with faded 
damask and embroidery, herlied, and a poiinit 
of the royal favourite hanging over the man* 
tlepieoe. In another you see the apartmeBt 
of the infamous Catherine de* Medici; a vener- 
able arm-chair and an autograph letter of 
Henry the Fourth; and in an old labonlocy, 
: among broken crucibles, and neckleai retorta» 
i and drums, and trumpets, and skins of wild 
beasts, and other ancient lumber of Tariou 
kinds are to be seen the bed-posts of Fmneis 
the First Doubtless the naked walla of the 
vast solitary chambers of an old and desolate 
chiteau inspire a feeling of greater solemDity 
and awe; but when the antique fumitaie of 
the olden time renudns, — the faded Xxptttaj 
on the walls, and the arm-chair by the firedde^ 
— the effect upon the mind is more magical 
and delightful The old inhabitants of the 
place, long gathered to their fatheia> thoqgh 
living still in history, seem to have left their 
halls for the chase or the tournament; and as 
the heavy door swings upon its reluctant hinge^ 
one almost expects to see the gallant prinees 
and courtly dames enter those halls again, and 
sweep in stately procession along the ailenl 
. corridors. 

Rapt in such fandes as these, and gating on 

the beauties of this noble edifice, and the eoA 

I scenery around it, I lingered, unwilling to de- 

' part, till the rays of the setting sun, streaming 

through the dusty windows, admooiahed me 

that the day was drawing rapidly to a dott. 

, I sallied forth from the southern gate of the 

ch&teau, and. crossing the broken dimwhridge^ 

pursued a pathway along the bank of the riw, 

still gazing back upon those towering wnlb, 

now bathed in the rich glow of sanset, tHI a 

: turn in the road, and a dump of woodland, il 

. length shut them out from my sight 

A short time after candle-lighting I rented 
the little Uvem of the Bonk d'Or, a few lengnM 
from Tours, where I passed the ni^^t Tke 
following morning was lowering and ad. A 
veil of mist hung over the landar^ie, and 
and anoQ a heavy shower bout tnm tha 
. burdened donda that were driving by befeit 
; a high and piercing win<L This upruiitthmi 
state of the weather detained bm nnlQ mm. 
; when a cabriolet for Toon drove np; and taking 
a seat within it, I left the hoaUas of the Benle 
dOr in the middle of a k^ atety 
rich eonntem, who alwnys alighted th»i 
she passed that way. We drove lejeiwly aleng 
through a beastilai conntry, till at length 
we came to the brow of a sleep hiO, whldh 
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commandi a fine riew of the city of Tours uid 
iU deiightfal enWrons. But the scene was 
shroaded by the heavy drifting mist, through 
which I could trace but indistinctly the grace- 
ful sweep of the Loire, and the spires and roofs 
of the city far below me. 

The city of Tours and the delicious plain in 
which it lies have been too often described by 
other travellers to render a new description, 
from so listless a pen as mine, either necessary 
or desirable. After a sojourn of two cloudy 
and melancholy dajrs I set out on my return 
to Paris, by the way of YendAme and Chartres. 
I stopped a few hours at the former place, to 
examine the ruins of a ch&teau built by Jeanne 
d'Albret, mother of Henry the Fourth. It 
standn upon the summit of a high and precipi- 
tous hill, and almost overhangs the town be- 
neath. The French revolution has completed 
the ruin that time had already begun; and 
nothing now remains but a broken and crum- 
bling bastion, and here and there a solitary 
tower, dropping slowly to decay. In one of 
these is the grave of Jeanne d'Albret. A 
marble entablature in the wall above contains 
the inscription, which is nearly effaced, though 
enough still remains to tell the curious traveller 
that there lies buried the mother of the '' Bon 
Henri.'* To this is added a prayer that the 
repose of the dead may be respected. 

Here ended my fuot excursion. The object 
of my journey was accomplished; and delighted 
with this short ramble through the valley of 
the Loire, I took my seat in the diligence for 
Paris, and on the following day was again 
■wallowed up in the crowds of the metropolis, 
like a drop in the bosom of the sea. — Outre 
Mer, 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

BT BOBIRT 80UTHXT. 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his oottageHloor 

Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
Hii little grand-child Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterldn 
Roll aomething large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what be had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 



Old Ejkspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" Tb some poor fellow's skull,** said he. 
Who fell in the great victory. 
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" I find them in the garden, for 
There's many here about; 
And often when I go to pbugh. 

The ploughshare turns them out ! 
For many thousand men,*" said he, 
** Were slain in that great victory.*' 

*< Now tell us what 'twas all about," 
Toung Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting eyes; 
*'Now tell us aU about the war. 
And what they fought each other for.** 

'< It was the English,** Kaspar cried, 
**Who put the French to rout; 
But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make (»ut ; 
But everybody said,** quotli \m. 

"That *twas a famous victory. 

"My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Ton little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

"With fire and sword the oountrj round 

Was wasted far and wide. 
And many a childing mother then. 

And new bom baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
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They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was woo. 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 
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Oreat praise the Duke of Maribro^ won. 
And our good Prince Eugene.** 

" Why, 'twas a veiy wicked thing ! ** 
Said UUle Wilhelmine. 

"Nay- nay— my little girl,** quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory. 

" And everybody prais*d the duke,, 
Who such a fight did win.** 

"But what good eame of it at last?** 
Qnoth Uttle Peterkin. 

"Why, that I eannot teO,** said he, 

" But 'twas a famous vietory." 
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nent, the English gentleman thonght proper to 

BULLS AND WIT. ^^T' -^^ "''ffT''- "J^ "^u ^'^'^ 

M^faxj^j^ ^Kx^A, ffxx. jg^^ ^j^j^ poetical justice. He oonelvded 

nUrr. 87dii07 Smith, bom at Woodford, K»ex. ^"^^"^^ *^*« ^«^^' "» ^««« ^?'^»- * ^ ''^^^ ■•X 

1771 ; died in Londou, 22d February, 1846 Educated niore, but a damned tall Irishman is TfWMting 

at Winohaster and Oxford. He resided five years iu over my shoulder every word I write.' 

Edinburgh, u minirter of the Charlotte Epiioopal ** <You lie, you SCOOndrel,' Said the Sftlf- 

Chapel, and formed one of the group of daring youUu eonvicted Hibernian." 
who founded the Bdinbwrgh Review, the firit number of 

I^^tZ.'ZI^iwitlt.l^'L.^^iS' The pleuDN derived from the fint of Umm 

ing Tanoua church livinga, he became canon residen- . . ^ j ^ ^i jt* « al 

tiaiy of St Paul', in 1831. He wu even more famous atones proceeds from the discovery of the 

aa a conversational wit than u a preacher or reviewer, relation that subsists between the object he 

His works (Longmans A Oo.) consist of reviews, sermons had in view, and the assent of the officer to an 

and lectures. His Peter Plymlej^t Ldten had a large observation SO unfriendly to that end. In the 

«;::«^H^r:^S.^ir^^^^ first rapid glancewWch the mind th«>ws upon 

reasoner, and the greatest master of ridicule that has J" ^^rds, he appears, by hlS acquiescence, tO 

appeared among us since Swift." Edward Everett says: DC pleading against himself. There BCems tO 

— '' If be had not been known as the wittiest man of his be no relation between what he says and what 

<iay, he would have been accounted one of the wisest." ^g wishes to effect by speaking. 

The following is flpom a review of the work on Irith t„ xl . o^»«^„ j „*^!L au* *.i^..»»..« «- j» n - 

Bulls by Mi.?Bdgeworth and her father.] ,^ ^"^ ^^ ^^"^ story, the pleasuie is diredly 

the reverse. The he given was apparenil^ the 

Though the question is not a very easy one, readiest means of proving his innocence, and 

we shall venture to say, that a bull is an »-««^^y the most effectual way of establishing hii 

apparent congruity and real incongruity of ^»^^- There seems for a moment to be a strong 

ideas suddenly discovered. And if this account relation between the means and the object; 

of bulls be just, they are (as might have been ^'\\^e' >" ^^^t, no irrelation can be so complete. 

supposed) the very reverse of wit ; for as wit ^^ ^^ connection is there between pelting 

discovers real relations that are not apparent, ^^^ ^^^ monkeys and gathering cocoa-nuU 

bulls admit apparent relations that are not ^^^ *^"y ^"^'^^ Apparently none. Bat 

real. The pleasure arising from wit proceeds monkeys sit upon cocoa-nut trees; monkeys 

from our surprise at suddenly discovering two *»* imitative animals ; and if you pelt a 

things to be similar in which we suspected no monkey with a stone, he pelU you with a 

similarity. The pleasure arising from bulls cocoa-nut m return. This scheme of gathering 

proceeds from our discovering two things to be cocoa-nuts is very witty, and would be more 

dissimilar in which a resemblance might have ^'V **. *^f °^^ ^P^! useful: for the idea rf 

been suspected. The same doctrine will apply l^^^y " *"^*y* immical to the idea of wit* 

to wit and to bulls in action. Practical wit ^^^^ appears, on the contrary, to be sraiie 

discoversconnection or relation between actions, re'at>on between the revenge of the Irish rebds 

in which duller understandings discover none ; a«ainst a banker, and the means which th^ 

and practical bulls originate from an apparent ^^^ ^ ^™^"y **' ^^ burning all his notes 
relation between two actions, which more cor- 



^ . J A J* J' X I '4. ^ I^ m^ut be obaenred, that all th« graat 

rect understandings immediately perceive to ^^ ,^y ^^^^ fbelinp/ extinguish th«^dUi te wit. 

have no relation at all. ThuafyniMai^udica i>«umrt<et(e(eru6uiC, would b« witty, 

Louis XIV., being extremely harassed by were it not bordering on the mbliine. ThenaamfahuM* 

the repeated solicitations of a veteran officer between the aandal tree imparting (while ft fiJb)ili 

for promotion, said one day, loud enough to be "^^ flavour to the •di' <rf tha ua, and tha baa- 

u^Li titnu A Ai ' i.1^ i. X ui volant man rewarding evil with good, would ba witty, 

heard, ''That gentleman is the most trouble- ^id it not excitevirfuoua emotiS^ Thare ai. m«^ 

some officer I have m my service. "That is mechanical contrivancea which ezdte senaaliooa vaiy 

precisely the charge (said the old man) which aimilar to wit ; but the attentioD ia abaorbad by their 

your Migesty's enemies bring against me." utility. Some of Merlin'a m ac hi nea, whidi hav« bo 

utility at all, are quite aimilar to wit. A amall modal 

«f Am v««.i:«i. ,^^*^ ^ / tr T7J of a ateam engine, or mere aqnirt, is wit to a child. A 

"An Engl sh gentleman (^ys Mr. Edge- „»« speculatTon the cau.e;ofthe tot, or «« iU coa- 

worth, m a story cited from Joe Millar) was aequencaa, and so loaea the fbelinga oT wH: with tho 



writing a letter in a coffee-house ; and perceiv- latter, he ia too fkmiliar to be sorpriaed. Ia 

ing that an Irishman stationed behind him theea8enceofeveryapecieaofwitiaaarpriM;whieh,«< 

was taking that libertv which Parmenio used ^"^''!' "?^ ^ '^'^^ * ^^ ■enaatloaa whkh wtt 

with his friend Alexander instead of putting ^^"^ ^'^^S ':Stl^'ZSltZ 

his seal upon the lips of the curious imperii- passion. 
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whererer they found them; whereas, they 
eottld not hare rendered him a more eaeenti^ 
aenrice. In both these caaea of bulla, the one 
yerbal, the other practical, there is an apparent 
cong^ity and real incongruity of ideas. In 
both the eases of wit, there is an apparent in- 
congruity and a real relation. 

It is clear that a bull cannot depend upon 
mere incongruity alone ; for if a man were to 
say that he would ride to London upon a cocked 
bat, or that be would cut his throat with a 
pound of pickled salmon, this, though com- 
pletely incongruous, would not be to make 
bulls, but to talk nonsense. The stronger the 
apparent connection, and the more complete 
the real disconnection of the ideas, the greater 
the surprise and the better the bull. The less 
apparent, and the more complete the relations 
established by wit, the higher g^tification 
does it afford. A great deal of the pleasure 
experienced from bulls proceeds from the 
sense of superiority in ourselves. Bulls which 
we invented, or knew to be invented, might 
please, but in a less d^^ree, for want of this 
additional zest. 

As there must be apparent connection, and 
real incongruity, it is seldom that a man of sense 
and education finds any form of words by which 
he is conscious that he might have been de- 
ceived into a bulL To conceive how the 
person has been deceived, he must suppose a 
degree of information very different from, and 
a species of character very heterogeneous to, 
his own ; a process which diminishes surprise, 
and consequently pleasure. In the above- 
mentioned story of the Irishman overlooking 
the man writing, no person of ordinary sagacity 
can suppose himself betrayed into such a mis- 
take ; but he can easily represent to himself a 
kind of character that might have been so be- 
trayed. There are some bulls so extremely 
fallacious, that any man may imagine himself 
to have been betrayed into them; but these 
are rare: and, in general, it ia a poor contemp- 
tible species of amusement ; a delight in which 
evinces a very bad taste in wit 



L0VF8 GROWTH. 

TImj «rr who t«U us tb«rt to naad 

Of liflM for LoT« to grow; 
▲hi BO. tb« loT« that kills iadMd, 

DMpatobas at a blow. 
And that whiofa bat l^ slow d sf r ssi 

Is aonsd into a flasM, 
Is frtaiMkhiis habit,— what you plSsss 

Bat Lore Is not the nams. 



THE MIN8TRBL 

[Jamsa Bs atti s , D.O.L., bom at LaurenosUik, 
KinoardiiMdiire, Sftth Oetobw, 1786 ; died at Aberdasa, 
18th Aagost, 180S. Thanks to Um aslf-Morifloe at his 
widowed mother and of hit eldest brother David, he 
wss enabled to attend the MariMhai OoUego, Aberdeen, 
for foar years. Having taken Us degree of M.A., he 
was appointed eohoolmaster at Fordoon, a village near 
Us native plaoe ; thenoe be removed to the grammar- 
•ohool of Aberdeen ; and in 1760 he waa inetalled pro- 
fiaeior of moral philoeophy and logic in Marisohal 
College. His woiks are: Poaiu and TnuuUUiant: Tht 
JudffmetU ^ Paris: T/u Mi$utrd, or the Piogrem of 
Genioa ^ (from which we quote) ; Amjt on Truth, which 
obtained high fkvoar; and the SUmenU ^ Moral Seknee. 
GoTemment granted him a pension of £200 a jear.] 

Of chance or change O lei not man oomidain, 
Elae shall he nerer, nerer cease to wail : 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the kme cottage in the silent dale^ 
All fbel th' sasaolt of fortune's fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, earth iteelf, to change are doomed ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heayen the humble Tale, 
And gulfr the mountain's mighty mass entombed, 
And where th' Atlantic rolls wide continents have 
bloomed.* 

But sure to foreign dimes we need not rsngs^ 
Nor search the andent records of oar race, 
To learn the dire efTecis of time and change. 
Which in oorselTes, alas I we daily traos^ 
Tet at the darkened qr«, the withered fkce^ 
Or hoary hair, I nerer will repine : 
Bat spare, O Time, whate'er of mental grace, 
Of oandoar, Ioto^ or sympathy dirine, 
Whate'er of Iknoy's ray, or friendship's llame is mine. 

I lu a letter to Dr. Blacklock, dated Aberdeen, Mth 
May, 1767, Beattie explains the design of Us posn :- 
"The sabjeet was soggested by a d&aertation on the 
old minstrels, whidi is prefixed to a ooUeetion of ballads 
latdy pobUshed by Dodsl^ in three Tolumes. X pro- 
pose to give an account of the Urth, edocatkm, and 
adTentures of one of thoee bards ; in which I shall haTo 
foil eoope for deecription, eentiment. satire, and even 
a certain spedes of hnmoor and of pathos, whieb, in 
the opinion of my great master, are by no means inoon- 
alstont, as ia erident tnm hie works. My hero is to be 
bom in the South of fiootland ; which you know wss 
the native land of the English minetrds; I mean, of 
those minstrels who travdled into EngUnd, and sap- 
ported themadvea there by dnging thdr ballads to the 
harp. His fother ia a ahephenL The son will have a 
natural taste for muaic aiid the besatiea of nalara; 
whioh, howerer, languishes for want of oultore, till in 
doe time he meete with a hermit, who gives him some 
inetroetion ; but endeavours to diedc his genius for 
poetry and adventuns, by reiiressnting the happiasss 
of obscurity and solitude, and the bad reoeptioa whidi 
poetry has met with In almost ereqr age. The poor 
awain aoquieeoes ia this advico^ and rssolves to follow 
his fothsi's employment." 

* Set Flato^s Timcna. 
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So I, obteqniooi to Ttath't draid oommaod, 
Sbftll bore without relttotanoe oluuigo vaj Uy, 
Aiid amite the Gothic Ijre with haiaher hand; 
Now when I leare that flowerj path for aye 
Of childhood, where I qwrted mai^ a day, 
Warbling and laantering carekeely akmg ; 
Where every Ikoe was innocent and gay, 
laoh rale romantic, toneAU eyery toogne, 
Sweet, wild, and artleei all, aa Edwin'i iniknt iong. 

** Perish the lore that deadens yoong desire," 
Is the soft tenor of my song no more. 
Edwin, though loved of Heaven, must not aqtire 
To bliss, which mortals never knew before. . 
On trembling wings let youthftd fkn<>y soar. 
Nor always haunt the sunny realms of Joy : 
But now and then the shades of life explore ; 
Though many a sound and sight of woe annoy, 

And many a qualm of care his rising hopes destroy. 

Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows. 
The weakly blossom, wann in summer bower, 
Some tints of tnmsient beauty may disdoee ; 
But soon it withers in the chilling hour. 
Mark yonder oaks I Superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven they rise. 
And from the stormy promontory tower. 
And toss their giant arms amid the skies. 
While each awHsiling blast increase of strength lup- 
plies. 

And now the downy cheek and deepened voice 
Gave dignity to Edwin's blooming prime ; 
And walks of wider circuit were his choice. 
And vales more wild, and mountains more sublime. 
One evening, as he framed the careless rhyme. 
It was his chance to wander fiar abroad. 
And o*er a loqjBly eminence to climb. 
Which here to fore his foot had never trode ; 
A vale appeared below, a deep retired abode. 

Thither he hied, enamoured of the scene. 
For rocks on rooks piled, aa by magic spell, 
Here scorched with lightning, there with ivy green, 
Fenced from the north and east this savage delL 
Southward a mountain rose with easy swell. 
Whose long long groves eternal murmur made ; 
And toward the western sun a streamlet fell. 
Where, through the diih, the eye, remote, surveved 
Blue hills, and glittering waves, and skies in gold 
arrayed. 

Along this narrow valley you might see 
The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground- 
And, here and there, a solitary tree. 
Or mossy stone^ or rook with woodbine crowned- 
Oft did the cUA reverberate the sound 
Of parted fragments tumbling from on high ; 
And from the rammit of that 'sraggy mou«d 
ThB perching ea^ oft was heard to cry, 
Or on rsaoonding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 



One cultivated spot then wm, that i 
Its floweiy boeom to the noonday beam. 
Where many a rosebud rears its blushing head. 
And herbs for food with ftiturs plenty teem. 
Soothed by the lulling aonnd of grove and strsai^ 
Bomantie visioDS swarm on Edwin's ao«l : 
' He minded not the sun's last trembling glean^ 
Nor heard fh>m for the twilight curfow toll ; 
When slowly on his ear these moving accents stole: 

"Hail, awftil aoenes, that calm the tvoobled bcwi*. 
And woo the weary to profound repoee I 
Can paadon's wildest uproar lay to test, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ! 
Here Innooence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude I the man who thee foregoes. 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stingi^ 

Shall never know the source whence raal gnadeoi 
springi. 

"Tain man 1 is grandeur given to gay attirsT 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid ; 
To flriends, attendants, armiei^ bought with hirst 
It is thy weakness that rsqidres their aid : 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlaidt 
Thqr foar the thief, and tremble in the stonn : 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wadet 
Bdkold the victor vanquished by the worm I 

Behold, what deeds of woe the looost can pettam i 

"True dignity is hii whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the thingi below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resigned. 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest bloir.' 
This strain from 'midst the rodu was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beamed the evening star ; 
And from embattled douds emeifing dow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver oar; 

And hoary mountainolift shone fldntly from alhr. 

Soon did the edemn voice its thcne renew; 
(While Edwin wrapt in wonder listening stood) 

'* Te toolf and toys of tyranny, adiea, 
Scom'd by the wise, and hated l^ the good! 
Ye only can engage the servile btood 
Of Levity and Lust, who all their days. 
Ashamed of truth and liberty, have wooed 
And hugged the chain that, glittering on their pmt. 

Seems to outshine the pomp of heaven^ suipyuaf 



" Like them, abandoned to Ambition's sway, 
I sought for glory in the paths of guile; 
And fiiwned and smiled, to plunder and betn^. 
Myself betrayed and plundered all tha white; 
So knawed the viper the corroding flte: 
But now, with pangs of keen remorss^ I me 
Those years of trouble and de b assme nt vite. , 
Tei why diould I this orod theme ponuet 

Fly, fly, detested thonghta, for ever fton vy vtewt 
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" TIm gusto of ftppciitt^ the eloiidi of oare, 
And sterau of diiappototment, all o^erput, 
HflBOcftirth no earthly hopa with Hearen ahall ahait 
Thk haart, whare peace ■erenely ihinee at lart^ 
▲b4 if for me no treaaore be anuMMd, 
And if DO ftitore age ihall hear mj nani% 
I lurk the more Moare from fortnne'i blast. 
And with more leisure feed this idoas ilame^ 

Whose rapture fkr transcends the ikirest hopes of IhiiM. 

"The end and the reward of toil is rest. 
Be all my prajer for Tirtne and fcnr peace. 



Of wealth and flune, of pomp and power 
Who ever felt his weight of woe deereaset 
Ah I what aTails the lore of Rome and Greece^ 
The laj heaTen-prompted, and harmonioos string. 
The dnst of Ofdiir, cnr the Tjrimn fleece^ 
All that art, fortune^ enterprise, can bring. 
If envy, scorn, remorM^ cnr pride the bosom wring. 

''Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and soutoheons of mown. 
In the deep dungeon of some GotUo dome. 
Where night and desolation erer tmwn. 
Mine be the bsessy hill that skirto the down ; 
Where a green grasqr Uurf is all I crave, 
With here and there a Tlolet bestrown, 
Fsst by a brook or fountain's mormuring wave; 

And many an erening son shine sweetly on my giSTe. 



"And thither let the TiUsge swain repair: 
And, light of hsart, the Tillage maiden gay. 
To deck with flowers her half-disheTelled hair. 
And oelehrate the meny mom of May. 
There let the shepherd's pipe the liTe-long day 
Fill all the grove with loreTs bewitching woe; 
And when mild Bvening comes in mantis grsy. 
Let not the blooming band make haste to go; 

No ghost, nor spdil, my long and Isst abode 
know. 

"For thoo^ I fly to 'scape from Ftetone's nge^ 
And bsar the scari of envy, spite^ and scorn, 
Tet with mankind no horrid war I wage, 
Tet with no impious q»leen my breast is torn: 
For Tirtne lest, and mined man, I moom. 
man I creation's pride, HeaTcn's darling ohUd, 
Whom Nature's best, diTinest gifto adorn. 
Why from thy home are truth and Joy exiled. 

And all thy flbTonrite haunts with blood and 



"Along yon glittering sky what glory streams I 
What majm^ attends Nighf s loTsly queen I 
Fair laugh our Tallejs in the Temal beams ; 
And mountains rise, and oceans roU between. 
And all conspirs to beautify the scene. 
But, in the mental world, what chaos drear I 
What forms of moumftU, loathsome, ftirlous mlsn I 
O when shall that eternal mom ^ipsar, 

Thsss dreadftil foms toohase, this ehaotdaik to elatrf 



** O Thou, at whose creatiTe smils yon heaw. 
In all the pomp of beauty, lifo, and light* 
Rose from th* abym; when dark oonfrision, diifai 
Down down the bottomlees profound of nigh\ 
Fled, where he erer flies Thy pierdng si^t t 
O glance on theee sad shades one pitying ay. 
To blast the fhry of oppreaiTe mi^t» 
Melt the hard heart to Iotc and msrqy'B sway, 

And cheer the wandering eonl, and light him on the 
wayl- 

SUenoe ensnsd: and Bdwin raised hii eyes 
In tears, for grief lay heaTy at his heart. 
"And is it thus in coortly lifo," he cries, 
"That man to man aeto a betrayer's partt 
And dares he thus the gifts of HeaTcn perrwti 
laoh social instinot, and sublime desirst 
Hsil PoTerty, if honour, wealth, and art, 
If what the great pnrme, and learned admire. 
Thus disripate and qusnch the soul's ethereal flie! 



•f 



He said, and turned away ; nor did the sags 
O'erhear, in silent orisons employed. 
The youth, hit rising sorrow to sssuaga^ 
Home as he hied, the oTening ecsns enjoyed: 
For now no dond obeeures the stany Toid ; 
Ttis yellow moonlight sleeps on aU the hills ;> 
Nor is the mind with startling sounds annoyed, 
A soothing murmur the lone region fllle. 
Of grores, and dying gales, and melancholy lilk. 



OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL KAIDSb 

BT WILLIAM OULLBI BBTAHT. 

Oh ikirest of ths rural maids I 
Thy birth was in the forest shadss; 
Grsen boughs and giimpsss of the sky 
Wars all that met thine infut eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a ehUd, 
Wars cTer in the sylTan wild; 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy fluse. 



The twilight of the tress and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy focks; 
Thy stsp is tm the wind that weaTSS 
Ito playftil way among the leai 



TMne eyes ars qninp, in whose ssieoe 
And silent waters beaTsn is ssen; 
Their laehee are the herbe that kwk 
On their young figuree in the brook. 

The foreet depths by foot unprisd, 
Ars not more sinleee than thy biesat; 
The holy peace, that Alls the air 
Of those calm eolitodee. is thsie. 

1 How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this banJ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP HEBREW 
POETRY. 

[Rev. Oeorge Oilflllan, bom at Comrie, Perthshire, 
1S13. When he completed hu Btudiee he wu appoint- 
eil to the charge of the School wynd Church, Dundee, 
which he retained tiil hia death in 1878. As a minister 
of tiie gospel, poet, critic, lectnrtjr, and miscellaneous 
writer, Mr. Oilfillan earned extetisiTe reputation in 
this country and America. Gifted with great energj 
of character, his influence was felt in many depnrt- 
lueuts of literature, and his synipitthy for all worthy 
aspirations made him the early friend of several men 
who afterwards distinguished themselves in art and 
letters. His chief works are : Tlie OaUery of Literary 
Portraits, two series ; Bards of the Bible (ftrom which we 
quote); The Scottisfi Covenanters ; The Fatfurhood of Ood ; 
Tfu History of a Man: Chri$tianUy and our Bra; Ali>lia 
and Omega, sermons; Nighty a poem; Prefaces to an 
edition of the Britith PoeU, la 48 vols.; a life of Seott, 
&c. Ac] 

Many thoughts find, after beating about 
for, natural analogies — they strain a tribute. 
The thought of genius preceden its image, 
only as the flash of the lightning, the roar of the 
near thunder; nay, they often seem identical. 
Now, the images of Scripture are peculiarly of 
this description. The connection between 
them and their wedded thoughts seems neces- 
sary. With this is closely connected the 
naturalness of Scripture figure. No critical 
reproach is more common, or more indiscrim- 
inate, than that which imputes to writers want 
of nature. For nature is often a conventional 
term. What is as natural to one man as to 
breathe, would be, and seems, to another the 
spasm of imbecile agony. Consequently, the 
ornate writer cannot often believe himself or- 
nate, cannot help thinking and speaking in 
figure, and is astonished to hear elaboration 
imputed to passages which have been literally 
each the work of an hour. But all modem 
styles are more or less artificial. Their fire is 
in part a false fire. The spirit of those un- 
naturally excited ages, rendered feverish by 
luxuries, by stimulants, by uncertainties, by 
changes, and by raging speculation, has blown 
sevenfold their native ardour, and rendered its 
accurate analysis difficult. Whereas, the fire 
of the Hebrews — a people living on com, 
water, or milk — sitting under their vine, but 
seldom tasting its juice — dwelling alone, and 
not reckoned among the nations — surrounded 
by customs and manners ancient and un- 
changeable as the mountains, — a fire fed 
chiefly by the aspects of their scenery, the 
force of their piety, the influences of their 
climate, the forms of their worship, and the 



memories of their past — was a fire entirely 
natural, and the figures used come forth in 
quick and impetuous flow. There is scarcely 
any artifice or even art in their use. Hebrew 
art went no farther than to construct a simple 
form of versification. The management of 
figures, in what numbers they should be in- 
troduced, from what objects drawn, to what 
length expanded, how often repeated, and how 
so set as to teU most powerfully, was beyond or 
beneath it. Enough that the ardent Hebrew 
bosom was never empty, that the fire was 
always there ready to fill every channel pre- 
sented to it, and to change every object it met 
into its own nature. 

The figures of the Hebrews were very 
numerous. Their country, indeed, was limit- 
ed in extent, and the objects it contained, oon- 
sequently, rather marked than manifold. But 
the ''mind is its own place," and from that 
land flowing with milk and honey, what a rich 
herbar'tunif aviaryt^ menagerie^ have the Barda 
of the Bible collected and consecrated to God ! 
We recall not our former word, that they have 
ransacked creation in the sweep of their 
geuius; for all the bold feutures and main 
elements of the world, enhanced in eflTect, too, 
by the force of cntliUHiat*m, and shown in a 
light which is not of the earth, are to be found 
in them. Their images are never forced out, 
nor are they sprinkled over the page with a 
chariness, savouring more of poverty than of 
taste, but hurry forth, thick and intertangled, 
like sparks from the fumace. Each fignre, 
too, proceeding as it does, not from the playful 
mint of fancy, but from the solemn forge of 
imagination, Feems sanctified in its birth, an 
awful and holy, as well as a lovely thing. 
The flowers laid on God's altar have indeed 
been gathered in the gardens and wilderaeflMS 
of earth, but the dew and the divinity of ' 
heaven are resting on ever}' bud and blade. 
It seems less a human tribute than a selection 
from the God-like rendered back to God. 

We name, as a second characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry, its Fimplicity. This approaches 
the degree of artlessncss. The Hebrew poets 
were, indeed, full-grown and stem men, but 
they united with this quality a certain child- 
likeness, for which, at least, in all its simpli- 



* "Aviary" — consisting of the ostrich, the eaftle, the 
I hawk, the raven, the dove, the stork, the swallow, the 
I crane, the sparrow, the cock, the ben, the vnltiire, the 
j kite, the pelican, the ossifrage, the ospnj, the owl, the 
! night-hawk, the cuckoo, the oormorant, the swan, the 
I heron, the gier-eagle, the lapwing, the haX, Ao. All 
I these and more are mentioned in Scr iptur e, and 
of them are alluded to in ita poetiy. 
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city, we may search other literatares in vain. 
We find tbU in their selection of topics. Sub- 
jects exceedingly delicate, and, to fastidious 
ciTilization, offensive, are occasionally alluded 
to with a plainness of speech springing from 
perfect innocence of intention. The language 
of Scripture, like the finger of the sun, touches 
uncleanness, and remains pure. *'Who can 
touch pitch, and not be defiled?" The quiet, 
holy hand of a Moses or an Ezekiel can. The 
proof is, that none of the descriptions they 
give us of sin hare ever inflamed the most in- 
flammable imagination. Men read the 20th 
chapter of Leviticus, and the 23d of Ezekiel, 
precisely as they witness the unwitting actions 
of a child ; nay, they feel their moral senfte 
strengthened and purified by such passages. 
The Jewish writers manifest this simplicity, 
too, in the extreme width and homeliness of 
their imagery. They draw their images from 
all that interests man, or that bears the faint- 
est reflection of the face of Ood. The willow 
by the watercourses, and the cedar on Lebanon 
— the coney and the leviathan — the widow's 
cruse of oil, and Sinai*8 fiery summit — the 
sower overtnking the reaper, and Ood coming 
from Teman and from Paran — Jael's tent-nail, 
aud Elgah's fiery chariot — boys and girls play- 
iug in the streets of Jerusalem, and those 
angels that are spirits, and those ministers 
that are flames of fire; yea, meaner objects 
than any of these are selected impartially to 
illustrate the great truths which are the sub- 
jects of their song. The path of every true 
poet should be the path of the sun-rays, which, 
secure in their own purity and directness, pass 
fearlessly through all deep, dark, intricate, or 
unholy places — equally illustrate the crest of 
a serpent and the wing of m bird — pause on 
the summit of an ant- hillock, as on the brow 
of Mont Blanc— take up as a ''little thing" 
alike the crater and the shed tress of the pine 
— and afler they have, in one wide charity, 
embraced all shaped and sentient things, ex- 
pend their waste strength and beauty upon the 
inane space beyond. Thus does the imagin- 
ation of the Hebrew bard count no subject too 
low, and none too high, for its comprehensive 
and incontroUable sweep. 

Unconsciousness we hold to be the highest 
style of simplicity and of genius. It has been 
■aid, indeed, by a high authority (the late 
John Sterling), that men of genius are con- 
scious, not of what is peculiar in the individual, 
hut of what is universal in the race ; of what 
characterizes not a man, but Man — not of 
their own individual genius, but of God, as 
moving within their minds. Yet, what ia 



reality is this, but the unconsciousness for 
which we would contend? When we say that 
men of genius, in their highest moods, are 
unconscious, we mean, not that these men be- 
come the mere tubes through which a foreign 
influence descends, but that certain lofty 
emotions or ideas so fill and possess them, as 
to produce temporary forgetfulness of them- 
selves, except as the passive though intelligent 
instruments of the feeling or the thought. It 
is true, that afterwards self may suggest the 
reflection — ''the fact that we have been 
selected to receive and convey such melodies 
proves our breadth and fitness ; it is from the 
oak, not the reed, that the wind elicits its 
deepest music." But, first, this thought never 
takes place at the same time with the true 
afflatus, and is almost inconsistent with its 
presence. It is a mere after inference ; an in- 
ference, secondly, which is not always made; 
nay, thirdly, an inference which is often re- 
jected, when the poet ofif the stool feels 
tempted to regard with suspicion or shudder- 
ing disgust the results of his raptured hour of 
inspiration. Milton seems to have shrunk 
back at the retrospect of the height he had 
reached in the " Paradise Lost," and preferred 
his "Paradise Regained." Shakspeare, on the 
other hand, having wrought his tragic miracles, 
under amoreentire self-abandonment, becomes, 
in his sonnets, owing to a reflex act of saga- 
city, aware of what feats he had done. Bnnyan 
is carried on through all the stages of his 
immortal Pilgrimage like a child in the lead- 
ing-strings of his nurse; but, after looking 
back upon its completed course, begins, with all 
the harmless vanity of a child (see his prefatory 
poem to the second part), to crrw over the 
achievement Thus all gifted spirits do best 
when they " know not what they do. " The boy 
Tell "was great, nor kneio how great he was." 
But, if this be true of men of geniun, it is 
still more characteristic of the Bards of the 
Bible; for they possess perfect passive reception 
in the moment of their utterance, and have 
given no symptoms of that after self-satisfac- 
tion which it were hard to call, and harder to 
distinguish from, literary vanity. We shudder 
at the thought of Isaiah weighing his "bur- 
dens" over against the odes of Deborah or 
David ; or of Ezekiel measuring his intellectual 
stature with that of Daniel. Like many even- 
ing rivers of diflTerent bulks and channels, but 
descending firom one chain of mountains, 
swollen by one rain, and meeting in one 
valley, do those mighty Prophets lift up their 
unequal, nnemulous, unconscious, but har- 
moniooi and bearenHMcking voices. 
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We notice next the hotdnesB, which is not 
inferior to the beauty of their speech. They 
use liberties, and dare darings, which make us 
tremble. One is reminded, while reading 
their words, of the unhinged intellect of the 
aged King of EngUnd, loosened from all law, 
deliyered from all fear, having cast off every 
weight of custom, conventionalism, and 
reason, ranging at laige, a fire-winged energy, 
free of the universe, exposing all the abuses of 
society, and asking strange and unbidden 
questions at the Deity himself. Thus, not in 
frenzy, but in the height of the privilege of 
their peculiar power, do the Hebrew Prophets 
often turn their argument and expostulation 
up from earth to heaven — from Man to God. 
Hear the words of Jeremiah — "0 the Hope of 
Israel, the Saviour thereof in time of trouble, 
why shouldst thou be as a stranger in the land, 
and as a wayfaring man, that tumeth aside to 
tarry for a night? Why shouldst thou be as a 
man astonied, as a mighty man that cannot 
save? Do not abhor us, for thy name's sake. 
Do not disgrace the throne of thy glory.** Or 
hear Job — " I know now that Qod hath over- 
thrown me, and hath compassed me with his 
net Behold I cry out of wrong, but I am not 
heard. I cry aloud, but there is no judgment. 
Why do ye persecute me as Ood, and are not 
satisfied with my flesh ?" Or listen to Jonah's 
irony, thrown up in the very nostrils of 
Jehovah — "I knew that thou art a gracious 
Qod, and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repentest thee of the evil; 
therrfore, now, Lord, take, I beseech thee, 
my life from me." These expressions, amid 
many similar, suggest the memory of those 
sublimest of uninspired wo 

"Te hflftTeni, 
If ye do lore old men, if yoor iwoet fwaj 
Hftllow obedience, if jfovrtelvei ore old. 
Make it yoor oaiue, avenfa me of my daoghten." 

Surely, there is in such words no irreverence 
or blasphemy. Nay, on those moments, when 
prayer and prophecy transcend themselves, 
when the divine within, by the agony of its 
earnestness, is stung up almost to the measure 
and the stature of the divine above — when the 
Soul rises in its majestic wrath, like "thunder 
heard remote" — is it not then that men have 
reached all but the highest point of elevation 
possible to them on earth, and felt as if they 
saw "Qod face to face, nor yet were blasted 
by his brow?" Very diflRsrent, however, this 
spirit from that of some modem poets, who 
have "rushed in where angels fear to tread," 



and, under the mask of fiction, haye taken the 
opportunity of venting their spleen or personal 
disgust in the face of God. Without entering 
on the great enigma of the "Faust," we ques- 
tion much if the effect of its opening scenes in 
heaven be not to produce a very pernicious 
feeling. Byron, again, at one time stands in 
the august presence-chamber, like a sulky, 
speechless fiend, and, at another, asks small 
uneasy questions, like an ill-conditioned child. 
Dante and Milton alone, on this high plat- 
form, unite a thorough consciousness of them- 
selves, with a profound reverence for Him in 
whose presence they stand ; they bend before, 
but do not shrivel up in his sight ; they come 
slowly and softly, but do not steal into his 
presence. We must not stop to do more than 
allude to those modem caricaturists of Hilton 
and Byron, who, in the guise of vast pieUam, 
display a self-ignorance and self-conceit which 
are almost blasphemy, and who, as their 
plumes vaingloriously bristle up and broaden 
in the eye of Deity, and as their harsh ambi- 
tious scream rises in his ear, present a spec- 
tacle which we know not whether to call more 
ludicrous or more horrible. 

But the boldness of the Hebrew Bards, 
which we panegyrize, extends to move than 
their expressions of religious emotion — it ex- 
tends to all their sentiment, to their styk^ 
and to their bearing. "They know not to 
give flattering titles ; in so doing," th^ feel 
"that their Maker would soon take them 
away." With Qod vertical over their head in 
all their motions, miserable courtiers and 
sycophants they would have made, even if 
such base avenues to success had been always 
open before them. They are the stem reboken 
of wickedness in high places, the nnhiied 
advocates of the oppressed and the poor ; and 
fully do they purchase a title to the charge of 
being "troublers of Israel," disturbing it at 
the hurricane the elements and haunts of the 
pestilence. All classes, tnm the King of 
Samaria to the drankard of Ephraim — tram 
the Babylonian Lucifer, son of the morning, 
to the meanest, mincing, and wanton-eyed 
daughter of Zion, with her round tire, like the 
moon — kings, priests, peasantry, goldamiths, 
and carpenters — men and women, countrymen 
and foreigners, must listen and tremble, when 
they smite with their hand and stamp with 
their foot. In them the moral conscience of 
the people found an incarnation, and stood at 
the comer of every street, to deplore degene- 
racy, to expose imposture, to blast the pre- 
tences and the minions of despotism, to 
denounce eveiy kind and dogree of lint vd to 
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point with a finger which never shook, to the 
unrepealed code of Moees, and to tiie law 
written on the flesiily tablets of the heart, as 
the standards of rectitude. Where, in modem 
ages, can we find a class exerting or aspiring 
to such a province and such a power? Indi- 
viduals of prophetic mood we have had. We 
have had a Milton, "wasting his life" in loud 
or silent protest against that age of "evil days 
and evil tongues" on which he had fallen. 
Wc have had a Cowper, lifting up "Expostula- 
tions/* not unheard, to his degraded country. 
We have had an Edward Irving, his "neck 
clothed with thunder," and his loins girt with 
the "spirit and the power of Elias," pealing 
out harsh truth, till he sank down, wearied 
and silent in death. But we have not, and 
never have had, a class onoentod and eotuecrcU- 
td by the hand of Ood to the utterance of 
eternal truth, as immediately taught them 
from behind and above — speaking, moving, 
looking, gesticulating, and acting, "as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." Our poets 
have, in general, been beautiful reflectors of 
the Beautiful, elegant and tuneful minstrels, 
that could play well on an instrument, and 
that were to the world as a "very lovely song," 
— ^what else our Rogerses and Moores? — ^not 
men persecuted and chased into action and 
utterance, by the apparition behind them of 
the True. Our statesmen, as a class, have 
been oold temporizers, mistaking craft for 
wisdom, success for merit, and the putting off 
the evil day for success. Our mental philoso- 
phers have done little else than translate into 
ingenious jargon the eldest sentiments and in- 
tuitive knowledge of humanity — they have 
taught men to lisp of the Infinite by new 
methods, and to babble of the Eternal in terms 
elaborately and artistically feeble. Our 
preachers, as a body, have been barely faithful 
to their brief, and they have found that brief 
in the compass of a craed, rather than in the 
pages of the Bible. But our prophets, where 
are they? Where many who resemble those 
wild, wandering, but holy flames of fire, which 
once ran along the highways, the hills, and 
the market-places of Palestine? Instead, 
what find we? For the most part, an assort- 
ment of all varieties of scribbling, scheming, 
speculating, and preaching machines, the most 
active of whose movements form the strongest 
antithesis to true life. Even the prophet- 
seeming men among us display rather the 
mood than the insight of prophecy— rather its 
fire than its light, and rather its fury than its 
firs— rather a yearning after, than a feeling of, 
the stoop of the descending God. We are 
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compelled to take the complaint of the ancient 
seer, with a yet bitterer feeling than his — 

"Our ligni we do not now behind : 
Tbmt is not w among 
A pvoplMi mora, nor any one 
That kaowi the time bow long." 

And we must even return, and sit at the feet 
of those bards of Israel, who, ^Murt from their 
supernatural pretensions — as teachers, as poets, 
as truthful and earnest men — stand as yet 
alone, unsurmoonted and unapproached — ^the 
Himalayan Mountains of mankind. 



PALINGENESIS. 

BT H. W. LONGRLLOW. 

I lay upon tbe headlaiidbieiglit, and Iktened 
TV) tbe incemant eobbing of the eea 

In oarerns nnder me. 
And watehed the warei, that toaMd and fled 

glistened. 
Until the ndUng meadows at amethyst 

M^ted away in mist. 



llien suddenly, as eae tnm sleep, I 
Fcnr itmnd about me all the smmy 

Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
Appardled In tbe lorelinesi whidi gleams 

On flMss seen in 



A moment only, and the light and gleiy 
VMled away, and the disconsolate shors 

Stood lonely M before; 
And the wild roses of the promontory 
Aioond me shndd«ed in the wind, and 

neftr petals of pale red. 



There was an old belief that in the embos 
Of aU thinfi their primordial form exists. 

And ennning ^V*f i fT n fT i t 
Oofold rsersate the roee with all ita memben 
From its own ashes, bat without the blooait, 

Withoot the loot perftame. 



Ah me I what wonder-working, oeonlt 
Can from the ashes in oar hsarts ones 

Theroeeofyooth restorBt 
What oralt of alehemy can bid deHsnee 
To time and dumge, and for a single hoar 

Benew this phantom-flower t 

"O, give me back r I oried, "the Taniihed splwdeon^ 
The breath of mom, and the ezoltant strtfi. 



dsiB 



When tbe swill strsam of lifo 
Bounds e^er its rocky ehannel, and 
The po«d, with all ite liliee, for the lai^ 

Into the vnknown deso I" 



STOKT OF TVO HIGHLAITDEBS. 



B old pnphM wkUlAf, *ad It aid. 



Thm aBid 1. " Fran It* oanHonUd oe 
1 vtU DM dni thii lund dnit Kpln. 

ObI; to (It* ma pain ; 
But, •till nniBiubazlDf all thfl Int ondevmBnli^ 
Oa oa mf nj , llkfl odb vho loOkM bttbn, 



Ibto vlut lukd of harrstfl, vbmt pUntationi 
Brlfbt with ntBnuul folUga lad tha glow 
Of niDBBto bnmlni low; 



Light op th« ■pudou u 



Amid what Mndly gnaUjifi wad cumih, 
WbU bDBHlioldrs thDogb not alfoD ;■« not mlDi, 

Whit bomn of nU diTino; 
To what tfluptatlrau in lone wUdonuHBa, 

Hw beuiiv of whU on 1 



IdanatknawiiufwUlI' 

TlHH piCH it tlw mjiUo book whlah hold 

Iba newj Hill anlold. 
But witbaut nali oonleotu* « nRMion 
Turn Ita Uit InTa is nf araw* Mkd lood haad. 



STOBY OP TWO HIGHLANDERS. 



Oq the banks of tbe Albany Rtrer, irUch 
falls into Hudson's Bay, there ia, anongst 
othen, X amall colony aettled, which is mostly 
made up of emigrsats from the Highlands of 
Scotland. ThoDgh (he soil of tbe valleji con- 
tiguouH to tha river is exceedingly rich and 
fertile, yet the winter being no long and serere, 
these p«apie do not labour too incesaantly io 
agricaltnre, but depend for the most part npon 
their skill in bunting xad fishing for their sab- 
sintence — there being commonly ftbanduice 
of both game and Gsh. 

Two yoaog kinHmen. both Macdonalds, went 
out one day into theoe boundleiw woods to hunt, 
each of them armed with a well-cbarged gun 
in hU lund, and a Rkene-dhu, or Highland 
dirk, by his «de. They shaped their conree 
towards a email stream, whidi deacenda from 



the north-west of the rlrar, ok 
the banks of which they knew Ibere were itUI 
few wild swine remaining; and of all other 
reaturea they wished meet to meet with one 
of them, little donbting bot that th^ would 
orercome even a pair of them, If ehuies 
would direct them to their lurking- places, 
thoogh they were reported to be so remarkabi* 
both for their strength and ferocity. They 
' at all successful, having ne^ected Uw 
game in searching for these animaU; 
and a little before sunset they returned horns- 
ward, withont having shot anything M*e mM 
lid turkey. But when they least expected it, 
their inlSnile joy they discovered a deep fit 
' cavern, which contained a large litter of fine 
half-grown pigs, and none of the old ones with 
This was a prize indeed; •), without 
losing a moment, Donald said to Um other, 
" Hack, you pe te Httlest man — creep yon In 
and dark te little sows, and I'll pe keeping 
ratch at te door." Hack eomplled wl^ont 
heaiUtion, gave his gun to Donald, nnabeatbed 
bis skene-dba, and crept int* the care bead 
forerooat ; but after he was all ont of atght, 
save the broguea, he stopped short, and called 
iMck, " But Ijord, Tonald, pe sure to keep oit 
te ould onea." — "Tont you pe feulPK tat, 
man," said Donald. 

"The cave was deep, but there was aban- 
danee of room in the farther end, where Mack, 
with his sharp skene-dhn, now commenced tbe 
work of death. He was sctnely well bepm, 
when Donald perceived a monstroni wild bear 
advancing upon him, roaring, and grlndiBf 
his tusks, while the Gre of tage gletined Inrn 
his eyes. Donald said not a word for teat ct 
planning hii friend; besides, the Mva^e wa» 
M hard upon bim ere be waa awaie, he 
scarcely had time for anything: ao aettlng him- 
self firm, and cocking his gun, he took h^ ^m; 
but, that the shot might prove the moie oertate 
death, he suffered the boar to eomo wltUn * 
few paces of him before he ventured l» lie; bo 
nt last drew the fatal trigger, expocUnf t» 
blow out hia eyee, brains and alL Uei^ol 
Heaven ! — tbe gun aieeed flr^ or Baebed ia 
the pan, I am not snre which. Then was ne 
time to lose — Donald dashed the piece 1> tbe 
animal's face, turned his Iwck, aod fled with 
precipitation. Tbe boor pnraoed bim oaly to 
a short space, for having heaid tbe eriea irf Us 
, snff'eringyonngoneeai he passed the moath of 
the den, be hasted back to their raeoe. Mait 
men would have given all ap for lost. It waa 
not so with Donald— Mack's life waa at stake. 
As soon as he observed tbe monster return tna 
pursuing him, Donald faced about, and porsaed 
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liim in his tarn, bat haWog, before this, from 
the horror of being all torn to pieces, run rather 
too far without looking back, the boar had by 
that oversight got considerably ahead of him 
— Donald strained every nerve — uttered some 
piercing cries — and even for all his haste, 
did not forget to implore assistance from 
heaven. His prayer was short, but pithy — 
''0 Lord! puir Mack! puir Mack!" said Don- 
ald, in a loud voice, while the tears gushed 
from his eyes. In spite of all his efforts the 
enraged animal reached the mouth of the den 
before him, and entered. It was, however, too 
narrow for him to walk in on all-four ; he was 
obliged to drag himself in as Mack had done 
before, and, of course, his hind feet lost 
their hold of the ground. At this important 
crisis Donald overtook him — ^laid hold of his 
large long tail — wrapped it round both his 
hands — ^set his feet to the bank, and held back 
in the utmost desperation. 

Mack, who was all nnconscious of what was 
going on above ground, wondered how he 
came to be involved in utter darkness in a 
moment He waited a little while, thinking 
that Donald was only playing a trick upon 
him, but the most profound obscurity still 
continuing, heat length bawled ont, "Tonald, 
man, Tonald — phat is it that*ll ay pe stoping 
te light?'* Donald was too much engaged, and 
too breathless, to think of making any reply 
to Mack's impertinent question, till the latter, 
having waited in vain a considerable time for 
an answer, repeated it in a louder cry. Don- 
ald's famous laconic answer, which perhaps 
never was, nor ever will be equalled, has often 
been heard of — " Tonald, man, Tonald — I say 
phat is it that'll ay pestoping te light? " bellowed 
Mack—" Should te tail preak, you'll fin' tat," 
said Donald. 

Donald continued the struggle, and soon 
began to entertain hopes of ultimate suocess. 
When the boar pulled to get in, Donald held 
back ; and when he struggled to get back again, 
Donald set hb shoulder to his large buttocks, 
and pushed him in: and in this position he 
kept him, until he got an opportunity of giving 
him some deadly stabs with his skene-dhu be- 
hind the short rib, which soon terminated his 
existence. 

Our two young friends by this adventure re- 
alized a valuable prize, and secured so much 
excellent food, that it took them several days 
to get it conveyed home. During the long 
winter nights, while the family were regaling 
themselves on the hams of the great wild boar, 
often was the above tale related, and as often 
applauded and laughed at 



PRESTON MILLS. 

nSbeneser Elliot, born n«ar Rotherfaam, Torkikire^ 
17th Bliircb, 1781 ; died at Bamalejr. 1st DMemb«r, 1842. 
He became famooa bjr his rhymes against the oom- 
laws, and his songs illustrative of the struggles of tha. 
poor. He was popolarly known as the "Oam-law 
Rhymer."] 

The day was fair, the cannon roared. 

Cold blew the braciug north. 
And Preston's mills by thousands poured 

Their little captives forth. 

All in their best they paced the street^ 

All glad that they were free; 
And sung a song with voices sweet — 

They sung of liberty ! 

But from their lips the rose had fled. 
Like "death-in-life*' they smiled; 

And itiU, as each passed by, I said, 
Alas ! is that a child? 

Flags waved, and men — a ghastly erew«> 
Marched with them, side by side; 

While, hand in hand, and two by two. 
They moved— a living tide. 

Thousands and thousands — oh, so white I 

With eyes so glased and dull ! 
Alas! it WHS indeed a sight 

Too sadly beautiful ! 

And, oh, the pang their voices gave- 
Refuses to depart ! 
''This is a wailing for the grave!" 
I whispered to my heart 

It was as if, where roses blushed, 

A sudden, blasting gale 
O'er fields of bloom had rudely mshed^ 

And turned the roses pale. 

It was as if, in glen and grove, 

The wild birds sadly sung; 
And every linnet mourned iU love, 

And every thrush its young. 

It was as if, in dungeon-gloom, 
Wbere chained despair reclined, 

A sound came from the living tomb. 
And hymned the passing wind. 

And while they sang, and though they smiled^ 

My soul groaned heavily— 
Oh, who would be or have a child 1 

A mother who would be ! 
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SOLDIERS' WIVES. I 

rArchibald Forbes, bom in Morayshire, 1838. Jour- 
nalist and miscellarieooB writer. He served several 
yeni-8 iu a cavalry regiment, and his knowledge of a 
-Holilier's life proved usefhl to him when, as special oor- 
I'fsiMudent for the Daily Nttctt^ he accompanied the 
Cierman army throughont the late war with France. 
His works are: Dratcn from Lift^ a military novel; 
My Bxttfi'UnctB qf the War b-ttc«n Prance aiui Oerniany; 
and Soldiering and SeriMuig, a series of sketches 
Arom which we quote— published by H. S. King A 
Co. He writes with humour, ease, and much descrip- 
tive power.] 

In our regimental library I am unable to 
find any information an to whether the wives 
of Roman soldiers dwelt in the Prsetorium, the 
Castrum, or the Vallum. Nor hare I been 
more successful in gathering any details as to 
the early history of the wife of the British sol- 
dier — when she first became a recognized insti- 
tution in the service, and what was the nature 
of the first privileges accorded to her. I 
requested a friend in London to make some 
inquiry on the subject at head-quarters, but the 
result was by no means encouraging. He 
went first to the War Office, whence they sent 
him to the Horse Guards. But the Horse 
Ouards "did not know, — you know," and so 
he came empty away. So I leave to some one 
€l8e, with better opportunities, the task of 
<<lealing with the hirttorieal part of the subject, 
jind with no affectation of regret because of the 
narrowing of my bounds, I will confine myself 
to narrating what has come under my own 
•observation since I joined Her Majesty's ser- 
vice, with respect to the condition, habits, 
morality, and manner of life generally of the 
2)rivate soldier s wife. 

It was before I became an unit in the muster- 
roll of Britain's defenders, that the women of 
the regiment who were married with leave — 
technically, "on the strength " — lived, without 
«xccption, in the barrack-room among the men. 
There were commonly a married couple in each 
room. To them, through long consuetude, 
was assigned the comer farthest from the door. 
No matter what their number in family might 
be, they were allowed but two single bedsteads 

' The article under this heading is one of a series con- 
tributed to St. PnuVt Mafjatine under the signature of 
"A Private Dragoon." The condition of the soldier's 
wifs has been considerably improved during Mr. Card- 
well's tenure of oflBce. A recent order enacts the bene- 
ficent provision that threepence a day may be deducted 
from the soldier's pay for the maintenance of his wifis, 
even if bo baa married ** without leavt.'* 



and two men's room. No priTicy of any kind 
was afforded them, save what they could con- 
trive for themselves; and the mazried soldier 
was wont to rig up around his matrimonial 
j bower an environment of canvas screening, 
something over six feet high, and inclosing a 
very little domain of floor-space in addition to 
that occupied by the two beds, placed together. 
In most regiments the " woman of the room " 
cooked for the room at the fireplace therein, 
in return for which office it was costomary for 
a "mess" to be cutoff for her out of the men's 
rations; for in the days of which I am speaking 
married couples were entitled to no rations — 
this arrangement is one of the beneficent 
outcomes of the commissariat system. The 
married man was put out of mess, and he had 
wherewithal to maintain himself and his family 
nothing save his bare pay, in addition to any- 
thing that the wife might earn. 

The very idea of a married couple living and 
sleeping in a common room with a doien or 
more of single men, partitioned off but by a 
flimsy curtain, is outrageously repulsive to our 
sense of decency. One may well be struck 
with wonderment that the arrangement should 
have been left uninterfered with so long. 
When the soldier got married in those timet 
he strained every effort, it is true, gradually to 
acclimatize his wife to the barrack-room, fresh 
as she was, in many cases, from a quiet country 
cottage, or from service in a decent family. 
He was wont to take lodgings outside for the 
first week of the married life, so that at least 
the earliest quarter of the honeymoon should 
be invested with some of the sacred privacy of 
which there was to be so little afterwards. 
But men have told me how they have seen 
a pure girl brought straight from the church 
to the barrack-room comer, and the tremor of 
mortal shame that overwhelmed her. It wore 
off, as most things of the kind mercifully do 
wear off, under exposure to the chafe of custom 
and necessity; but the bride's blushes for her- 
self fell to be renewed at an after period on the 
tanned cheek of the mother. 

Children were not, indeed, bom in the 

corner; the woman, when her time was near at 

hand, was removed to lodgings outside, where, 

at her husband's expense, she tarried till her 

i recovery; but in the comer daughters grew 

I from childhood to girlhood, with but the screen 

' between them and the men outside. When a 

daughter fell out of place, all the home she had 

to come to was the comer; and it was noways 

uncommon for grown women to sleep therein, 

on the top of the chest, alongside the bed of 

their parents. When the family was larfe. 
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Kyingp or at all erenta deeping, in the comer, 
was little better than pigging, strictly limited 
a3 the authorized sleeping accommodation was 
to the two narrow regulation bedsteads. The 
woman used to dispose of her boys in the 
racant beds of soldiers who were on duty; but 
in the case of girls there was nothing for it but 
cloM packing behind the screen. 

Bad as all this was — disgusting in theory, 
and repulsive, in many respects, in practice — 
there were in it, strange as it may seem, some 
compensatory elements of good. Although 
the woQian had to reconcile herself, with what 
contentment she might, to a life that per- 
petually violated the instincts of womanhood, 
she simply became blunted, not deg^raded. In 
proportion as she lived in public, she felt her- 
self amenable to public opinion as represented 
by the little world of her room ; and lowly as 
her sphere was, and rough as too often became 
her manners and speech, underneath the skin- 
deep blemishes there lay self-respect and dis- 
cretion. She would take her share of a gallon 
of porter at the common table, but she durst 
not get drunk, conscious as she was of the 
critics of her conduct around her. And she 
made the barrack-room more of a home — of a 
family circle — than it is to-day. The men of 
her room looked upon her in some such light 
as they would upon a sister keeping house for 
them. On a change of quarters they always 
struggled hard to keep their coterie together, 
with the same woman for its presiding genius. 
She humanized the barrack-room with the 
sacred influence of her true if somewhat rough 
womanhood. There was far less profanity 
among the men then than there is now; and 
that obscenity of habitual expreiMion which 
must startle and shock any visitor to the 
barrack-room of to-day, was unknown then, 
quelled wholly by the woman within hearing. 
Ruffians there were in the service then as there 
are now, and an outbreak of foul language 
sometimes came from the iips of one of them. 
But he was sternly put down and silenced; if 
a hint from an old soldier, and the finger 
pointed toward the screen did not suffice, a 
Htraight right-hander formed a ready and very 
convincing argument 

The woman was a kindly, motherly soul to 
the forlorn "cruitie," and would cheer him up 
with homely words of encouragement as he sat 
on his bed-iron mopingly thinking of home. 
Hhe waa always obliging if you entreated her 
civilly, whether to sew on a button or lend a 
shilling. If she was anything of a scholar, to 
her fell the office of letter-writer- general for the 
fellows whose penmanship had been neglected 



in early days, and thns she became the reposi- 
tory of not a few confidences, which she scorned 
to violate. Sometimes, as an especial favour, 
she would allow a man to bring his sweetheart 
on a Sunday afternoon to a modest tea within 
the screen in the comer ; and if friends came 
from a distance to see one of "her men," the 
married woman was always ready to do her 
best for the credit's sake of the hospitality of 
her room. There can be little doubt that 
fewer scandals were current in those days about 
married women than there are now, and I 
question much whether, accepting the rough- 
ness of the husk as a necessary outcome of 
their situation, the women who dwelt in the 
corners were not more genuine at the core than 
are the ladies who now inhabit the married 
quarters. 

Besides the evils I have alluded to, there- 
was another connected with the position of the 
former that must not be forgotten. Soldiers 
are very fond of children, but are apt to look 
upon them in the light rather of monkeys than 
of creatures with souls in their little bodies. 
So the impB grew up tutored in all manner of 
tricks — developing a weird precocity in tossing 
oflT a basinful of porter and smoking the 
blackest of pipes, and using not the most 
choice language. Mostly they went either into 
the band of the regiment, or into one of the 
military schooU; and thus, under the old long- 
service regime, the country had an hereditary 
soldiery, not a few of whom, bom at the foot 
of the regimental ladder, have climbed up it 
no inconsiderable distance. 

In the days I now speak of, there were few 
railways save some of the great trank lines. 
When a regiment went on the line of march,, 
the women rode on the accompanying baggage- 
waggons, with their brats stowed away in odd 
comers among the other miscellaneous gooda 
and chattels, and went to their husband's billet, 
if the people were willing to admit them — as,^ 
to their credit, they mostly were. When they^ 
were not, the husband had to find lodgings for 
his wife somewhere else ; and when the funda 
were low, it was customary for women to be 
smuggled into the hay-loft above the troop- 
horses, and sometimes even to bivouac on the 
lee-side of a hedge. To some extent the rail- 
ways entailed an additional charge on the 
married soldier's slender purse. He had 
always had to pay for his baggage; for the 
chest or two, the feather bed, — if the couple 
had got that length in prosperity, — and the 
few feminine belongings which the wife could 
call her own; but now the husband had to pay 
for the warrant under which his wife and. 
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ftmily irere convejtd by nil. Withio tbe Uat 
ten yean, hovevet, "biggage ronda" have 
becD Tonned in moat RgimentH, the procceda 
of which go fftr to meet the travelling chargM 
«f the women and children or the lament. 
In the days 1 refer to, if women had to live 
outside the bamckn because of want of room 
injide, there was no tttlawance in the shape of 
lodging- money. The first gmat of this was 
made, 1 tliink. in 1852, and conaiated of one 
penny a day, paid quarterly. It van gradual' 
ly inoreafied, till now I believe the ailowanco 
U fourpence per day. 

This may be taken an a rough epitome of 
tbe condition of the soldier's wife up till the 
«nd of 1848, or the beginning of 1819. About 
that period, I think, through some troubles in 
the financial world, an exceptional number of 
<jetler-claif8 men joined the service, and struck 
with the indecency of the arrangement then in 
force, not a few noat in anonymous complaints 
to tbe Horse Guards; others, through the 
pretu, stimulated public opinion to demand a 
change, and the authorities sluggishly com- 
plied. The reform was not carried through 
with any great promptitude, for I have heard 
<if women living in the barrack-roomn after the 
-Crimean war. But the change was ni.idc in 
the regiment to which I belonged in the year 
1349. It was no great change far the better. 
Into one attic in Christchurch Rarrncks seven 
families were huddled pell mell. No more 
anaogementH for privacy were made than 
had existed in the common barrack -rooma. 
Bach separate m6nagr. was curtained off by 
what may be styled private enterprise. There 
was but one fireplace in the room, and 
the women squabbled vehemently over their 
turns for cooking, and were forced to have 
Teconrse to the fires in the men's barrack- 

Ths moral and Eiocial tone was visibly dete- 
riorated under this arrangement below that 
which had characterized the common bamck- 
Toom. The women, congregated a« they were, 
:knd with no check upon them, were too prone 
to club for gin, and conviviality wan chequered 
with quarrels, into which the husbands were 
not unfrequcntly drawn. There was a percep 
tible growth of coarseness of tone among both 
the women and the men, that became actual 
gronsnessj and I question if a young woman, 
with «ome of Nature's modesty clinging to her, 
4iid not have it more violently outraged in this 
congeries of married coupies than would have 
faeen the case in the old cnmer-of'thc-barrack- 
Toom arrangement Of this at least I am cer- 
fiin, that with ominous rapidity she learned 



I talk, and woald sabmit to be jeered ob 
ilyecia which were ignored nnder the old 

The over- crowding, also, which waa all bni 

aniversal, wm physically ii^arioai to both 

adults and children. The latter did notconnt 

allocating quortert. I have known ten 

families in one long roam in Weedon Barracks. 

Eight families in a but in the North Camp at 

.lldershot was nothing nncommon. Bat a 

better r^jirae is now rapidly obtaining. There 

few barracks now which do not contain 

Tied quarteia; where each couple have a 

m to Ibemsclvea. I know not whether the 

inception of this new system was due lo oar 

gracious Queen, but the rapidity with which 

married quarters have become all bnl universal 

is certainly owing in the main to her womanly 

sympathy with her sex. 
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Laofiiidlj ondu ths bright bio* ikf. 
a«i. boo ikiwlj tlis MrHulM |lid«: 
Louk, boK thsiiolatiogDlihl/UdMi 
Etsii tha bullarO; ntta on Uh niM^ 
And uaial; tti* tb« iwaaU ■* k* fam. 
Fowr Taj li ul«p in tha ii<BD.daT nw. 



That Kunly nilBoa bii liltls Ibmat. 

Tonbldmablbuv; but, motbv, bw 
How Iba bDm-^nim ftmiivitvn noBdatb aau 
Auil tbe ton waM vlnd ia » Debt la Ita pUj, 
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8T0RT OF LE FBVRE. 

tldWtmM Btanit, bom at CIoobmI, IraUnd, S4th 
KoToalMr, 171S; dtod In London 18th lUroh, 17M. 
He gnMlnated fti Cambridge; took orden, and obtained 
the livingi of Sutton, StUlington, and Coxwold in 
Torkebire, and lie wae a prebendary of York CatbedraL 
His woiiu are: Strmtm*: The Lift cumC Opinioiu of Tr%»- 
troM Skamd^, OtiU. : and A StntuMmial Jofwnujf (AroupA 
France ojul italjf. Soott eununed np his oliaracteristios 
bj saying that be was " one of the most affected and 
•one of the most simple of writers— one of the greatest 
plagiarists and one of the most original geniuses whom 
Sngland has prodooed.**] 

l^Iy uncle Toby was one evening aitting at 
bin supper, when the landlord of a little inn 
in the village came into the parlour, with an 
•empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two 
of sack: 

" 'Tx8 for a poor gentleman — I think of the 
army/' said the landlord, "who has been 
taken ill at my house four days ago, and has 
never held up his head since, or had a desire 
to taste anything till just now, that he has a 
fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast ; — I 
think, said he, taking his hand from his fore- 
head, it would comfort me. — 

'* If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy such 
a thing," added the landlord, " I would almost 
ftteal it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. — 
I hope in God he will still mend," continued 
he, — "we are all of us concerned for him." 

"Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer 
for thee,'* cried my uncle Toby, "and thou 
shalt drink the poor gentleman's health in a 
glass of sack thyself, — and take a couple of 
bottles, with my service, and tell him he is 
lieartily welcome to them, and to « dozen 
more if they will do him good. 

"Though I am persuaded," said ray uncle 
Toby, as the landlord shut the door, "he 
is a very compassionate fellow. Trim, yet I 
cannot help entertaining a high opinion of hli 
gacsi too; there must be something more than 
common ia him, that in so short a time should 
win so much on the afieetions of hit host: " — 

"And of his whole fiunily," added the eor- 
poral, " for they are all concerned for him." 

" Step after him," said my uncle Toby, "do. 
Trim, and ask if he knows his name." 

" I have quite forgot it, truly," aaid the 
landlord, coming back into the pariour with 
the corporal, "but I can ask hli ion again." 

"Haa he a son with him then?" said my 
aacle Toby. 

"A boy.'* replied the landlord, "of about 
^krea or twelve years of age; but the poor 



creature has tasted almost as little aa hit 
father ; he does nothing but mourn and lament 
for him night and day: he has not stirred from 
the bed-side these two days." 

Hy uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him aa 
the landlord gave him the account; and Trim, 
without being ordered, took it away without 
saying one word, and in a few minutes after 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

" Stay in the room a little," said my uncle 
Toby. "Trim!" said my uncle Toby, after 
he had lighted his pipe and smoked about a 
dozen whiflb — Trim came in front of his mas- 
ter and made his bow — my uncle Toby smoked 
on, and said no more. — " Corporal 1 " said my 
uncle Toby ; the corporal made his bow — my 
uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but finished 
his pipe. 

" Trim ! " said my uncle Toby, " I have a 
project in my bead, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myself up warm in my roquelaure, 
and paying a visit to this poor gentleman." 

"Your honour's roquelaure," replied the 
corporal, " has not once been had on since the 
night before your honour received your wound, 
when we mounted guard in the trenches before 
the gate at St. Nicholas ; and besides it is so 
cold and rainy a night, that what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, 'twill 
be enough to give your honour your death, and 
bring on your honour's torment in your groin. " 

" I fear so," replied my uncle Toby; "but 
I am not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the 
account the landlord haa given me. — I wish I 
had not known so much of this aflfair," added 
my uncle Toby, "or that I had known more 
of it: — how shall we manage it? " 

" Leave it, an' please your honour, to me," 
quoth the corporal; "I'll take my hat and 
stick, and go to the house and reconnoitre, and 
act accordingly; and I will bring your honour 
a full aooonnt in an hour." 

" Thou shalt go, Trim," said my uncle Toby, 
"and here's a shilling for thee to drink with 
his servant" 

" I shall get it all out of him," said the cor- 
poral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe; and 
had it not been that he now and then wandered 
from the point, with considering whether it 
was not full as well to have the curtain of the 
tenaille a strai^t line as a erooked one, he 
might be said to have thought of nothing else 
but poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole time 
he smoked it 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked 
the ashes out of his third pipe that Corporal 
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Trim returned from the inn, and gave him the 
following account: — 

"I despaired at first/' said the corporal, 
" of being able to bring back to your honour 
any kind of intelligence concerning the poor 
sick lieutenant." 

''Is he in the army then?" said my uncle 
Toby. 

" He is," said the corporal. 

''And in what regiment?" said my uncle 
Toby. 

" I'll tell your honour," replied the corporal, 
"everything straight forwards, as I learned 
it." 

"Then Trim, I'll fill another pipe," said 
my uncle Toby, "and not interrupt thee till 
thou hast done; so sit down at thy ease, 
Trim, in the window seat, and begin thy story 
again." 

The corporal made his old bow, which gene- 
rally spoke as plain as a bow could speak it — 
your honour ia good : — and having done that, 
he sat down as he was ordered, and began the 
story to my uncle Toby over again, in pretty 
nearly the same words. 

" I despaired at first," said the corporal, 
"of being able to bring back any intelligence 
to your honour about the lieutenant and his 
son ; for when I asked where his servant was, 
from whom I made myself sure of knowing 
everything which was proper to be asked," — 

"That's a right distinction. Trim," said my 
uncle Toby, — 

" I was answered, and please your honour, 
that he had no servant with him ; — that he 
had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 
on finding himself unable to proceed (to join, 
I suppose, the regiment), he had dismissed 
the morning after he came. — If I get better, 
my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to 
his son to pay the man, we can hire horses 
from hence. — But, alas! the poor gentleman 
will never get from hence, said the landUidy 
to me, for I heard the death-watch all night 
long; — and when he dies the youth his son 
will certainly die with him ; for he is broken- 
hearted already. 

" I was hearing this account," continued the 
corporal, "when the youth came into the 
kitchen, to order the thin toast the landlord 
spoke of ; — but I will do it for my father my- 
self, said the youth. Pray let me save you 
the trouble, young gentleman, said I, taking 
up a fork for that purpose, and ofibring him 
a chair to sit down by the fire, whilst I did it. 
— I believe, sir, said he, very modestly, I can 
please him best myself. — I am sure, said I, 
his honour will not likt the toast the worse for 



being toasted by an old soldier. — The yontb 
took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. 

"Poor youth!" said my uncle Toby, "he 
has been bred up from an infant in the army, 
and the name of a soldier. Trim, sounded in 
his ears like the name of a friend ; — I wish I 
had him here." 

" I never, in the longest march,** aaid the 
corporal, " had so great a mind to my dinner, 
as I had to cry with him for company; what 
could be the matter with me, an' please your 
honour? " 

"Nothing in the world. Trim," said my 
uncle Toby, blowing his nose, " but that thou 
art a good-natured fellow." 

"When I gave him the toast," continued 
the corporal, " I thought it was proper to tell 
him I was Captain Shandy's servant, and that 
your honour (though a stranger) was extremely 
concerned for his father: and that if there was 
anything in your house or cellar" — ("and 
thou mightest have added my purse too," said 
my uncle Toby) — "he was heartily welcome 
to it: — he made a very low bow (which waa 
meant to your honour), but no answer, for his 
heart was so full — so he went up- stairs with 
the toast: — I warrant you, my dear, said I, as 
I opened the kitchen door, your father will be 
well again. — Mr. Yorick's curate was smoking 
a pipe by the kitchen fire ; but said not a word, 
good or bad, to comfort the youth. — I though 
it wrong," added the corporal. 

" I think so too," said my uncle Toby. 

" When the lieutenant had taken his glaaa 
of sack and toast he felt himself a little revived, 
and sent down into the kitchen to let me know 
that in about ten minutes he should be glad 
if I would step up-stairs. I believe, said the 
landlord, he is going to say his prayers, for 
there was a book laid upon the chair by his 
bed-side, and as I shut the door I saw his son 
take up a cushion. I thought, aaid the curate, 
that you gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim^ 
never said your prayers at all. — I beard the 
poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said 
the landlady, very devoutly, and with my own 
ears, or I could not have believed it — Are you 
sure of it, replied the curate. — A soldier, an^ 
please your reverence, said I, prays aa often 
(of his own accord) as a parson ; and when he 
is fighting for his king, and for his own life, 
and for his honour too, he has the most reason 
to pray to Qod of any one in the whole world." 

"'Twas well said of thee. Trim,** said my 
uncle Toby. 

"Bui when a soldier, aaid I, an' please 
your reverence, haa been standing for twelve 
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boon together in the trenches, up to hu knees 
in cold water, or engaged, said I, for montlia 
together in long and dangerous marches — 
horaiMed, perliaps, in his rear to-day — harassing 
others to-morrow — detached here — counter- 
manded there — resting this night out upon 
his arms — beat up in his shirt the next — 
benumbed in his joints — perhaps without straw 
in his tent to kneel upon — may say his prayers 
how and when he can. I believe, said I, — for 
I was piqued," quoth the corporal, ''for the 
reputation of the army, — I beliere, an' please 
your reverence, said I, that when a soldier gets 
time to pray, he prays as heartily as a parson, 
though not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. " 

" Thou shouldest not have said that, Trim," 
said my uncle Toby, — " for God only knows 
who is a hypocrite, and who is not: — at the 
great and general review of us all, corporal, 
at the day of judgment (and not till then), 
it will be seen who have done their duties in this 
world, and who have not; and we shall be 
advanced. Trim, accordingl}'. " 

" I hope we shall/' said Trim. 

"It is in the Scripture," said my uncle 
Toby; "and I will show it thee to-morrow; 
— in the meantime, we may depend upon it. 
Trim, for our comfort," said my uncle Toby, 
" that God Almighty is so good and just a 
governor of the world, that if wc have but 
done our duties in it, it will never be inquired 
into whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one." 

" I hope not," said the corporal. 

"But go on. Trim," said my uncle Toby, 
"with thy story." 

"When I went up," continued the corporal, 
"into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, he 
was lying in his bed, with his head raised upon 
his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and 
a clean white cambric handkerchief beside 
it Theyouth was just stooping down to take 
up the cushion upon which I suppose he had 
been kneeling. The book was laid upon the 
bed; and as he rose, in taking up the cushion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to 
take it away at the same time. — Let it remain 
there, my dear, said the lieutenant He did 
not offer to speak to me till I had walked up 
close to hii bed-side. — If you be Captain Shan- 
dy's servant, said he, you must present my 
thanks to your master, with my little boy's 
thanks along with them, for his courtesy to 
me: if he was of Levens', said the lieutenant — 
I told him your honour was — Then, said he, 
I served three campaigns with him in Flanders, 
and remember him,— but 'tis most likely, as I 



had not the honour of any acquaintance with 
him, that he knows nothing of me. You will 
tell him, however, that the person his good- 
nature has laid under obligation to him is 
one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus' — but 
he knows me not, said he a second time, mus- 
ing: — possibly he may my story, added he- 
Pray tell the captain I was the ensign at Breda, 
whose wife was most unfortunately killed with 
a musket shot, as she lay in my arms in my 
tent — I remember the story, an' please your 
honour, said I, very well. Do you so? said 
he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief, then 
well may I. In saying this he drew a little 
ring out of his bosom, which seemed tied with 
a black ribbon about his neck, and kissed it 
twice. Here, Billy, said he — The boy flew 
across the room to the bed-side, and falling 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his hand, 
and kissed it too, then kissed his father, and 
sat down upon the bed and wept." 

" I wish," said my uncle Toby, with a deep 
sigh, " I wish. Trim, I was asleep." 

"Your honour," replied the corporal, "is 
too much concerned ; Hhall I pour your honour 
out a glass of sack to your pipe? " 

" Do, Trim," said my uncle Toby. 

" I remember," said my uncle Toby, sighing 
again, "the story of the ensign and his wife, 
with a circumstance his modesty omitted ; and 
particularly well that he, as well as she, on 
some account or other (I have forgot what), was- 
universally pitied by the whole regiment; — 
but finish the story thou art on." 

"'Tis finished already," said the corporal, 
"for I could stay no longer, so wished his 
honour a good- night : yonng Le Fevre rose 
from off the bed, and saw me to the bottom 
of the stairs: and as we went down U^ther, 
told they had come from Ireland, and were 
on their route to join the regiment in Flanders. 
But, alas ! " said the corporal, " the lieutenant's 
last day's march is over." 

"Then what is to become of his poor boy," 
cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, 
— though I tell it only for the sake of those 
who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a 
positive law, know not for their souls which 
way in the world to turn themselves — that, 
notwithstanding my uncle Toby was warmly 
engaged at that time in carrying on the siege 
of Dendermond, parallel with the allies, who 
pressed theirs on so vigorously that they 
scarce allowed him time to get his dinner: — 
that nevertheless he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodgment upon 
the counterscarp^ — and bent his whole thoughts 
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towards the private distresses at the inn: and, 
except that he ordered the garden gate to be 
bolted up, by which he might be said to have 
turned the siege of Dendermond into a blockade 
— he left Dendermond to itself, — to be relieved 
or not by the French king, as the French king 
thought good; and only considered how he 
himself should relieve the poor lieutenant and 
his son. 

— That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
friendless, Bhall recompense thee for this — 

" Thou ha8t left this matter short," said 
my uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was put- 
ting him to bed, '*and I will tell thee in what. 
Trim. — In the first place, when thou madest 
an oflfer of my services to I^ Fevre, — as sick- 
ness and travelling are both expensive, and 
thou knewest he was but a poor lieutenant, 
with a sou to subsist as well as himself out of 
his pay, that thou didst not make an offer to 
him of my purse; because, had he stood in 
need, thou knowest. Trim, he had been as 
welcome to it as myself." 

"Your honour knows," said the corporal, 
■"I had no orders." 

** True," quoth my uncle Toby, — " thou 
didst very right. Trim, as a soldier, — but cer- 
tainly very wrong as a man. 

''In the second place, for which, indeed, 
thou hast the same excuse," continued my 
uncle Toby, — "when thou offeredst him what- 
ever was in my house, thou shouldst have 
offered him my house too. — A sick brother 
officer should have the best quarters. Trim; 
and if we had him with us, — we could tend 

and look to him. Thou art an excellent 

nurse thyself. Trim, and what with thy care 
of him, and the old woman's, and his boy's, 
and mine together, we might recruit him again 
at once, and set him upon his legs. 

" In a fortnight or three weeks," added my 
nnele Toby, smiling, — ** he might march." 

'* He will never march, an* please your hon- 
oor, in this world," said the corporal. 

"He toill march," said my uncle Toby, 
rising up from the side of the bed, with one 
shoe off. 

"An* please your honour," said the corporal, 
*" he will never march, but to his grave." 

" He shall march," cried my uncle Toby, 
marching the foot which had a shoe on, though 
without advancing an inch, — " he shall march 
to his regiment." 

" He cannot stand it," said the corporal. 

" He shall be supported," said my uncle 
Toby. 

" He'll drop at last," said the corporal, "and 
irhat will become of his boy?" 



" He shall not drop," said my vnele Tobj» 

firmly. 

" A-well-a-day ! do what we can for him," 
said Trim, maintaining his point, — " the poor 
soul will die." 

" He shall not die, by God! " cried my unele 
Toby. 

The accusing spirit, which flew vp to 

heaven's chancery with the oath, blushed as he 
gave it in; and the recording angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. 

— My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — 
put his purse into his breeches pocket, and 
having ordered the corporal to go early in the 
morning for a physician, — he went to bed, and 
fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his 
afflicted son's; the hand of death pressed heavy 
upon his eyelids; — and hartlly could the whe^ 
at the cistern turn round its circle, — when my 
uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before his 
wonted time, entered the lieutenant's room, 
and without preface or apology, sat himself 
down by the chair at the bedside, and indepen- 
dently of all modes and customs opened the 
curtain in the manner an old friend and brother 
officer would have done it, and asked him how 
he did,— how he had rested in the night, — 
what was his complaint, — where was his pain, 
— and what he could do to help him; and, 
without giving him time to answer any one of 
the inquiries, went on and told him of the little 
plan which he had been concerting with the 
corporal the night before for hiuL 

— " You shall go home directly, I^ Fevre," 
said my uncle Toby, " to my house, and we'll 
send for a doctor to see what's the matter, — 
and we'll have an apothecary, — and the corpo- 
ral shall be your nurse; — and I'll be year ser- 
vant, Le Fevre." 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — 
not the effect of familarity, but the cause of it, 
— which let you at once into his soul, and 
showed you the goodness of his nature. To 
this there was something in his looks, and 
voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take 
shelter under him, so that before my uncle 
Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insensibly 
pressed up close to his knees, and had taken 
hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling 
it towards him. — The blood and spirits of Lc 
Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow within 
him, and were retreating to their last citadel, 
the heart — rallied back, — the film fonook his 
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«7«i for a moment;— he looked op wiahfullj 
in my nncle Toby's face; — then cast a look 
apon his boy; and that ligament, fine as it 
was, was nerer broken. 

Nature instantly ebbed again ; the film re- 
turned to its place; — the pulse fluttered, — 
stopped, — went on, throbbed, — stopped again, 
— mored, — stopped. — Shall I go on? — No. 



LADY >1ABBL. 

[Alfired Austin, bora near Leeds, 18S6. Poet He 
attneted maeh attention bj^he publication of hie flimt 
work. The SeoMon, a eatire^ the porpoae of which he ex- 
plains in a prefSftoe to the eeoocd edition: ** I eaw, or 
tbooght I eaw, that the company of the world, which 
the wlMit aathority has prononnoed to be a sta^ and 
which I will presome to add, is a stage essentially dra- 
Biatio and sad with pathos, has assumed the attitudes 
and costnme of the ballet, with gaoxe lomewhat moro 
malicioasly arranged ; and I was ambitions to remind 
them that, in q>ite of warm approTal flnom the yoang, 
And mote oaatioos, thoogh perhaps not more fHgid 
countenance firom the old, life is a Tery 'serknis bosi- 
ness' after all." TAc (ToUm ^^, a satire, and /nlcrliMJM 
(fhxn which we qnot«) followed ; then, Jfadoana'f ChUd, 
and Home or Jkath, two portions of a laifer work which, 
in its oomplete form, will be entitled n« ifionaii 
Tragtdy. His poems are marked by earnest porpoae 
and derated thought, often powerfWy, alwajtdaUoately 
^exp re ssed.] 

Side by side with Lady Ifabel 
Sate I, with the sunshade down; 

In the distance hummed the Babel 
Of the many-footed town; 

There we sate with looks unstable-— 
Now of tenderness, of frown. 

'* Must we part? or may I linger? 

Wax the shadows, wanes the day.** 
Then, with roioe of sweetest singer 

That hath all but died away, 
^* Go,** she said ; but tightened finger 

Said arUoulately, ** Stoy ! " 

Faee to faoe with Lady Habel, 
With the gausy curtains drawn. 

Till a sense I am unable 
To portray began to dawn ; 

Till the slant sun flung the gable 
Far athwart the sleepy lawn. 

** Now I ga Adieu« adieu, Ioto! 

Thii is weakness ; sweet, be strong. 
Comes the footfall of the dew, lore! 

Philomelas reminding song.** 
^Oo.*' she snid ; '* but I go too, love! 

Go with you, my life along!" 



Braast to breast with Lady Habel, 
Shrouded by the eourteous night, 

Baffling all the forms of fable 
To describe our dreams aright; 

And as pure as gifts of Abel, 

• In the Omnipresent 



THB WIDOW TO HBR HOUR-GLASS. 

(Robert Bloomfleld, bora at Honington, BufRolk, 
8d Deeember, 1766; died at Sheflleld, 19th August. 18SS. 
Author of the Parma' t Boy, a poem dsseriptive of rural 
lifii, which obtained much attention when first pub- 
lished, partly on account of the humble eireumstanoes 
of the writer, he being a working shoemaker, and the 
son of a tailor.] 

Come, friend, I'll turn thee up again : 
Ck>mpanion of the lonely hour ! 
Spring thirty times hath fed with rain 
And cloth'd with leaves my humble bower. 

Since thou hast stood 

In frame of wood. 
On chest or window by my side-: 
At every birth still thou wert near. 
Still spoke thine admonitions dear! 

And, when my husband died. 

Fve often watched thy streaming sand 
And seen the growing mountain rise. 
And often found life's hopes to stand 
On props as weak in wiklom's eyes: 

Its conic crown 

Still sliding down. 
Again heap'd up, then down again ; 
The sand above more hollow grew. 
Like days and years still filtering through, 

'And mingling joy and pain. 

While thus I spin and sometimes sing^ 
(For now and then my heart will glow,) 
Thou measur'st time's expanded wing: 
By thee the noontide hour I know : 

Though silent now. 

Still Shalt thou flow. 
And joy along thy destined way : 
But when I glean the sultry fidds, 
When earth her yellow harvest yields, 

Thou gntt'st a holiday. 

Steady as truth, on either end 
Thy daily task performing well, 
Thou'rt meditation's constant friend. 
And strik'st the heart without a bdl: 

Come, lovely May I 

Thy lengthen'd day 
Shall gild once more my native plain ; 
Cuil inward here sweet woodbine flower; 
Companion of the lonely hour, 

I'll turn thee up again. 
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WAITING FOR THE SHIP. 



[JamM Heddorwiok, born iu Olaagow, 1814. He 
wu ■OBMtime engaged npon the ScUtman; eetablkhed 
the OUugow CitiMtta in 1848 ; and the Bvening Citmn in 
1864— one of the fiz«t and moet saooeaaftal of the half- 
penny dailj newipapen. The active duties of a Joor- 
nalJet allowed him little time to devote to general liter- 



ature ; but the few poems he baa pnbUahad— eipeeiaUjr 
the Xajft f^f Middle Age — have obtained eictenaiYe Ikvoor. 
Hie love of letters imparted a literary chantoter to the 
Journals under his oontrol, and made him the friend 
and oonnsellor of yoathftil writers, several of whom ha- 
has lived to see distinguished in literature.] 



Now he stroU'd along the pebbles, now he sauntered on the pier» 

Now the tummit of the nearest hill he domb; 
His looks were full of straining, through all weathers foul and clear. 

For the ship that he was weary wishing home. 
On the white wings of the dawn, far as human eye oould reach. 

Went his vision like a sea-gull's o'er the deep; 
While the fishers* boats lay silent in the bay and on the beach. 

And the houses and the mountains were asleep. 

'Mid' the chat of boys and men, and the laugh from women's lips, 

When the labours of the morning were begun. 
On the far horizon's dreary edge his soul was with the ships. 

As they caught a gleam of welcome from the sun. 
Through the gray of eve he peer'd when the stars were in the sky — 

They were watchers which the angels seem'd to send; 
And he bless'd the faithful lighthouse, with its large and ruddy eye. 

For it cheer'd him like the bright eye of a friend. 

The gentle waves came lisping things of promise at his feet, 

Then they ebb'd as if to vex him with delay; 
The soothing winds against his face came blowing strong and sweet, 

Then they blew as blowing all his hope away. 
One day a wiseling argued how the ship might be delay'd — 

** 'Twas odd," quoth he, *' I thought so from the first;" 
But a man of many voyages was standing by and said — 

*' It is best to be prepared against the worst." 

A keen-eyed old coast-guardsman, with his telescope in hand. 

And his cheeks in countless puckers 'gainst the rain, 
Here shook his laige and grizjded head, that all might understand 

How he knew that hoping longer was in vain. 
Then silent thought the stranger of his wife and children ftvet 

As he slowly tum'd with trembling lip aside; 
Yet with his heart to feed upon his hopes were kept alive, 

So for months he watch'd and wander'd by the tide. 

'* Lo, what wretched man is that," asked an idler at the coast, 
*' Who looks as if he something seem'd to lack?" 
Then answer made a villager — ** His wife and babes are lost, 
Yet he thinks that ere to-morrow they'll be back." 

Oh, a fresh hale man he flourish'd in the springtime of the year. 

But before the wintry rains began to drip — 
No more he climb'd the headland, but sat sickly on the pier. 

Saying sadly — " I am waiting for the ship." 
On a mom, of all the blackest, only whiten'd by the spray 

Of the billows wild for shelter of the shore. 
He came not in the dawning forth, he came not all the day; 

And the morrow came— but never came he more. 
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[Xdmimd Borke, bom in Dnblio, Isk Jannuy, 1780 
<o.8.); diad at B«ftooiiafldd, Bueka, 9th July, 1797. 
Orator, politician, and author. He waa moat diatin- 
gniahed, and he ia best remonbered for hia eloquenoe 
in Parliamfint. Hia siieeohea are regarded aa the moat 
Taloable part of hia worka. He wrote, in imitation of 
the atyle and manner of Lord Bolingtaroke, A Vindi- 
caHim of Natural Soeidf, or a View of the Miaeriaa and 
ETiia Riiaing to Mankind from eyexy apeciaa of Artificial 
Society, by a late Noble Writer; Inquiry into tht Sub- 
lime €Md BtatUifid: An Account nf the European Settle- \ 
mentM in A inenca (never acknowledged), iiG. Sir Robert 
Peel aaid Burke waa" the moat eloqnent of oratora, and 
the moat proftmnd of the philoeophio atau—im of 
modem timea.*'] 



TBS COMMOir EFFECTS OF POETRY, NOT BT 
RAISING IDEAS OF THINGS. 

The common notion of the power of poetry 
and eloquence, as well as that of words in or- 
dinary conversation, is, that they affect the 
mind by raising in it ideas of those things for 
which custom has appointed them to stand. 
To examine the truth of this notion, it may 
be requisite to obserre, that words may be 
divided into three sorts. The first are such as 
represent many simple ideas united hy nature 
to form some one determinate composition, as 
man, horse, tree, castle, kc These I call 
aggregate wards. The second are they that 
stand for one simple idea of such compositions, 
and no more ; as red, blue, round, square, and 
the like. These I call nmple abstract words. 
The third are those which are formed by an 
union, an arbitrary union, of both the others, 
and of the various relations between them in 
greater or less degrees of complexity ; as virtue, 
honour, persuasion, magistrate, and the like. 
These I ^1 compound abstract words. Words, 
I am sensible, are capable of being classed into 
more curioas distinctions ; but these seem to 
be natural, and enough for our purpose; and 
they are disposed in that order in which they 
are commonly taught, and in which the mind 
gets the ideas they are substituted for. 1 
nhall b^n with the third sort of words; com- 
pound abstracts, such as virtue, honour, per- 
suasion, docility. Of these I am convinced, 
that whatever power they may have on the 
passions, they do not derive it from any repre- 
Hcntation raised in the mind of the things for 
which they stand. As compositions, they are 
not real essences, and hardly cause, I think, 
any real ideas. Nobody, I believe, immediately 
on bearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, or 



honour, conceives any precise notions of the 
particular modes of action and thinking to- 
gether with the mixed and simple ideas, and 
the severaF relations of them for which these 
words are substituted; neither has he any 
general idea, compounded of them ; for if he 
had, then some of those particular ones, though 
indistinct perhaps, and confused, might come 
soon to be perceived. But this, I take it, is 
hardly ever the case. For, put yourself upon 
analyzing one of these words, and you must 
reduce it from one set of general words to an- 
other, and then into the simple abstracts and 
aggregates, in a much longer series than may 
be at first imagined, before any real idea em- 
erges to light, before yon come to discover any- 
thing like the first principles of such compo- 
sitions ; and when you have made such a dis- 
covery of the original ideas, the effect of the 
composition is utterly lost A train of think- 
ing of this sort is much too long to be pursued 
in the ordinary ways of conversation ; nor is it 
at all necessary that it should. Such words 
are in reality but mere sounds; but they are 
sounds which being used on particular occa- 
sions, wherein we receive some good, or suffer 
some evil, or see others affected with good or 
evil; or which we hear applied to other inter- 
esting things or events; and being applied in 
such a variety of cases, that we know readily 
by habit to what things they belong, they pro- 
duce in the mind, whenever they are afterwards 
mentioned, effects similar to those of their 
occasions. The sounds being often used with- 
out reference to any particular occasion, and 
carrying still their first impressions, they at 
last utterly lose their connection with the 
particular occasions that give rise to them; 
yet the sound, without any annexed notion, 
continues to operate as before. 

OINSRAL WORDS BEFORE IDBAS. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere observed, with his 
usual sagacity, that moAt general words, those 
belonging to virtue and vice, good and evil, 
especially, are taught before the particular 
modes of action to which they belong are pre- 
sented to the mind ; and with them the love 
of the one, and the abhorence of the other; 
for the minds of children are so ductile, that a 
nurse, or any person about a child, by seeming 
pleased or displeased with anything, or even 
any word, may give the disposition of the 
child a similar turn. When, afterwards, the 
several oocurrenoes in life come to be applied 
to these words, and that which is pleasant 
often appears under the name of evil; and 
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what ia disBgreeable to nature a called good 

and virtuous ; a Btnmgs confauon of idea* and 
affei^tiotmariiiea ID the minda of mauy; and an 
appearance of no amall contradiction between 
their notions and their actiona. There are 
many irho lore virtue and who detest vice, 
and thJB not from bjpocriay or affectation, who 
not* ithatao ding very frequently act ill and 
wickedlj in particulars without the least re- 
morse ; because these particular occasions 
never came into view when the paaaiona on 
the side of virtue were so warmly affected by 
certain words beitt«d originally by the breath 
of othera; and for this reason, it is bard to re- 
peat certain set* of words, though owned hy 
tliemselves unoperative, without being in some 
degree affected : especially If a warm and 
affecting tone of voice uccomp&nies them, as 



VlM. nlUnC, ttuBtaat, lood, a 
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These words, by baving no application, ought 
to be unoperative; but when words commonly 
sacred to great occasions ara used, we are 
i^ecled by them even without the occasions. 
When words which have been generally so 
applied ai« put together without any rational 
view, or in anch a manner that they do not 
rightly agree with each other, the style ii called 
bombast. And it requires in several cases 
much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language ; for when 
propriety is neglected, a greater namber of 
these affecting words may be taken into the 
service and a greater variety may be indulged 
in combining them. 

THE EFFHT OF WOBOH. 

ir words have all their poasible extent of 
power, three effects arise in the mind of the 
hearer. The first Is, the tountt; the second, 
the piclurt, or representation of the thing 
signified by the nouad: the third is, the 
offeetioH of the soul produced by one or by 
both of the foregoing. Compoanded oiflnicl 
wordn, of which we have been speaking 
(honour, justice, liberty, and the like), produce 
tlie first and the last of these effects, but not 
the second. SimpU abatractt are used to 
signify some one simple idea, without mnch 
adverting to others which may chance to 
attend it. as blue, green, hot, cold, and the 
like ; these are capable of affecting all three of 
the parposex of words: as the afrprepale words, 
man, castle, horae, ftc, are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion that the moat 
ganeral effect, even of these words, does not 



adse frotn their forming pictures of the sereral 
things they would represent in the imagination; 
because, on a very diligent examination of my 
own mind, and getting others to consider 
theirs, I do not find that once in twenty times 
any such picture is formed, and when It la, 
there is moat commonly a particular effort of 
the imagination for that purpose. But the 
aggr^ate words operate, as 1 said of the com- 
pound-abetracts, not by presenting any image 
to the mind, but by having from use the same 
effect on being mentioned, tliat their original 
has when it is seen. Suppose we were to read 
a passage to this effect: "The river Danube 
risee in a moist and mountainous soil in the 
heart of Qermany, where, winding to and fro, 
it waters several principalities, nntil, turning 
int« Austria, and leaving the wall* of Vienna, 
it passe* Into Hungary; there with a vast 
flood, augmented by the fiaave and the Drave, 
it quits Qirlstendom, and rolling through the 
barbarous countries which border on Tarlary, 
it enters by many mouths in the Black Be»." 
In this description many things are mentioned, 
as mountains, rivers, cities, the sea, kc But 
let anybody examine himself, and see whether 
he has had impressed on his imagination any 
pictures of a river, mountain, watery soil, 
Oeraiany, fte. Indeed it is Impoesible, fn the 
rapidity and quick *ncc«ssioD of words in con- 
versation, to have ideas both of the sound of 
the word, and of the thing represented: beaidea, 
some words, expressing real essences, are lo 
mixed with otheni of a general and nominal Im' 
port, that it is impracticable to jump from sense 
to thought, from particulars to generals, from 
things to words, in such a manner a* to 
answer the pnrposea of life; nor is it ueccsaary 
that we should. 

KLAMeiXa THAT WORDS HAT API 



I And it very hard to persuade several that 
their passions are affected by word* from 
whence they have no ideas; and yet harder lo 
convince them, that in the ordinary course of 
con venation we are sufficiently understood 
without raising any images of the things con- 
cerning which we speak. It seems to be an 
odd subject of dispute with any man, whether 
he has ideas in his mind or not Of this, at 
first view, every man, in his own forum, onght 
to judge without appeal. But, strange as it 
may appear, we are often at a loss to know 
what ideas we have of things, or whether we 
have any Ideaa at alt npon some snbjed*. It 
even require* a good deal of attenlloD to be 
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thoroughly satisfied on this head. Since I 
wrote these papers* I found two very striking 
instances of the possibility there is that a man 
may hear words without having any idea of 
the things which they represent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning them to others, 
combined in a new way, and with great pro- 
priety, energy, and instruction. The first in- 
stance is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind 
from his birth. Few men bleaied with the 
most perfect sight can describe visual objectd 
with more spirit and justness than this blind 
man ; which cannot possibly be attributed to 
his having a clearer conception of the things 
he describes than is common to other persons. 
Mr. Spence, in an elegant preface which he 
has written to the works of this poet, reasons 
very ingeniously, and, I imagine, for the most 
part, very rightly, upon the cause of this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon; but I cannot alto- 
gether agree with him, that some improprie- 
ties in language and thought, which occur in 
these poems, have arisen from the blind poet's 
imperfect conception of visual objects, since 
such improprieties, and much greater, may be 
found in writers even of a higher class than 
Mr. Blacklock, and who notwithstanding pos- 
sestied the faculty of seeing in its full perfection. 
Here is a poet doubtless as much affected by 
his own descriptions as any that reads them 
can be; and yet he is affected with this strong 
enthusiasm by things of which he neither has 
nor can possibly have any idea further than 
that of a bare sound: and why may not those 
who read his works be affected in the same 
manner that he was, with as little of any real 
ideas of the things described? The second 
instance is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of ' 
mathematics in the University of Cambridge. , 
This learned man had acquired great knowledge . 
in natural philosophy, in astronomy, and { 
whatever sciences depend upon mathematical 
skill. What was the most extraordinary and 
the most to my purpose, he gave excellent 
lectures upon light and colours; and this man 
taught others the theory of these ideas which 
they had, and which he himself undoubtedly 
had not But it is probable that the words 
red, blue, green, answered to him as well as 
the ideas of the colours themselves; for the 
ideas of greater or Iciwer degrees of refrangibil- 
ity being applied to these words, and the 
blind man being instructed in what other 
respects they were found to agree or to dis- 
agree, it was as easy for him to reason upon 
the words, as if he had been fully master of 
the ideas. Indeed it must be owned he could 
make no new discoveries in the way of experi- 



ment He did nothing but what we do every 
day in common discourse. When I wrote this 
last sentence, and used the words every day 
and common diacourse, I had no images in my 
mind of any succession of time; nor of men in 
conference with each other; nor do I imagine 
that the reader will have any such ideas on 
reading it Neither when I spoke of red, or 
blue, and green, as well as refrangibility, had 
I these several colours or the rays of light 
passing into a different medium, and there 
diverted from their course, painted before me 
in the way of images. I know very well that 
the mind possesses a faculty of raising such 
images at pleasure; but then an act of the will 
is necessary to this; and in ordinary conversa- 
tion or reading it is very rarely that any image 
at all is excited in the mind. If I say, ''I 
shall go to Italy next summer," I am well un- 
derstood. Yet 1 believe nobody has by this 
painted in his imagination the exact figure of 
the speaker passing by land or by water, or 
both; sometimes on horseback, sometimes in 
a carriage; with all the particulars of the 
journey. Still less has he any idea of Italy, 
the country to which I propose to go; or of the 
greenness of the fields, the ripening of the 
fruits, and the warmth of the air, with the 
change to this from a different season, which 
are the ideas for which the word mmmer is 
substituted: but least of all has he any image 
from the word next ) for this word stands for 
the idea of many summers, with the exclusion 
of all but one: and surely the man who says 
next eummer, has no images of such a succes- 
sion and such an exclusion. In short, it is 
not only of these ideas which are commonly 
called abstract, and of which no image at all 
can be formed, but even of particular, real 
beings, that we converse without having any 
idea of them excited in the imagination; as 
will certainly appear on a diligent examination 
of our minds. Indeed, so little does poetry 
depend for its eflect on the power of raising 
sensible images, that I am convinced it would 
lose a very considerable part of its energy it 
this were the necessary result of all desi-ription. 
Because that union of affecting words, which 
is the most powerful of all poetical instruments, 
would frequently lose its force, along with its 
propriety and consistency, if the sensible im- 
ages were u\ ways excited. There is not perhaps 
in the whole Eneid a more grand and laboured 
passage than the description of Vulcan's cavern 
in Etna, and the works that are there carried 
on. Virgil dwells particularly on the forma- 
tion of the thunder, which he describes un- 
finished under the hammers of the CyclopSi. 
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THE FLIGHT OF VENUS WITH ASCANIU& 



But what are the principles of this eztra- 
ordinary oompoeition? 

Tra imbria torti radioi, tre» nvlrii aquota 
AddidertaU; rutiU tret ignii, tt aUtu auMri: 
FiUgarti nunc terr^Uot, mmUumqu€t mHnmgue 
Mi$e$baiU operi^ JIammitque $eguaeUmt mu. 

This seems to me admirably sublime ; yet if 
we attend coolly to the kind of sensible images 
which a combination of ideas of this sort must 
form, the chimeras of madmen cannot appear 
more wild and absurd than such a picture. 
" Three rays of twisted showers^ three of 
watery clouds, three qfjire, and three qf the 
winged soutii wind; then mixed they in the 
work terrific lightnings, and sound, and fear, 
and anger, with pursuing flames,'* This 
strange composition is formed into a gross 
body; it is hammered by the Cyclops, it is in 
part polished, and partly continues rough. 
The truth is, if poetry gives us a noble assem- 
blage of words corresponding to many noble 
ideas which are connected by circumstances of 
time or place, or related to each other as cause 
and effect, or associated in any natural way, 
they may be moulded together in any form, 
and perfectly answer their end. The pictur- 
esque connection is not demanded; because no 
real picture is formed; nor is the effect of the 
description at all the less upon this account. 
What is said of Helen by Priam and the old 
men of his council, is generally thought to 
give us the highest possible idea of that fatal 
beauty. 

Ov ydfKffit, Hpifat koX iVKrjfuiat *AxaiO^, 
TotS y dfJ^ yin^axKl ro\dr xpbpw 6Xyea wd^ciy* 
AtMOt V iSopdrxfai Ot^t els c&ra fouctp, 

Tbaj oriad. No wonder >noh celestial eharms 
For nine long yean have set the world in anas ; 
What winning graoee I what mi^^'U*' *>>>i*B I 
She move* a goddaw, and ahe looks a queen. 

FOPB. 

Here is not one word said of the particulars of 
her beauty ; nothing which can in the least 
help us to any precise idea of her person ; but 
yet we are much more touched by this manner 
of mentioning her, than by those long and 
laboured descriptions of Helen, whether hand- 
ed down by tradition, or formed by fancy, 
which are to be met with in some authors. I 
am sure it affects me much more than the 
minute description which Spenser has given of 
Belphebe ; though I own that there are parts 
in that description, as there are in all the 
descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely 
fine and poetical The terrible picture which 



Lucretius has drawn of religion, in order to 
display the magnanimity of his philosophical 
hero in opposing her, is thought to be designed 
with great boldness and spirit 

Humama ante oeulotfoedi cum vitajaeerH, 
In territ, oppr*$$a gravi nJt reliffume, 
Qua eajnU e eoAi rtgianilnu otttmddml 
HorribiU $uper oiptetu morUdibua intUau: 
Primus Oraiu$ homo moriaUt toUen eonira 
Stt ocutos a««tt«.— 

What idea do you derive from so exoellent a 
picture? none at all, most certainly: neither 
has the poet said a single word which might in 
the least serve to mark a single limb or feature 
of the phantom, which he intended to represent 
in all the horrors imagination can conceive. 
In reality, poetry and rhetoric do not suoeeed 
in exact descripUon so well as painting does ; 
their business is, to affect rather by sympathy 
than imitation ; to display rather the efl^ of 
things on the mind of the speaker, or of others, 
than to present a clear idea of the things 
themselves. This is their most extensive 
province, and that in which they succeed the 
best 



THE FLIGHT OF VENUS WITH 
ASCANIUS. 

Broad lights were in the lyrian hall. 

From golden urns the perfumes breathed ; 
Round silken oouoh and broidered pall 
The l^rian rose and lily wreathed; 
And hidden music stole between 
The love-sighs of the I^rian queen. 

And round the royal banquet lay 

Troy's martial sons, with garlands erowned; 
Survivors of the mighty fray, 
When, with a midnight tiger's bound. 
Sprang the fieroe Greek on Hion's lair. 
But found the wakened lion there. 

The toil was past, the havoc done, 
The fires of ruin biased no more; 
No more oo Hion's portals shone 
The banner wet with Grecian gore ; 
Nor warrior 8 trump nor charger's tread 
Profaned the silence of the dead. 

No more at mom, her glittering power 

Bushed like a torrent to the field; 
No more at eve, the royal bower 
Welcomed the bearers of the shield: 
Now moaned the melaneholy wave 
The only dirge above the bnWb 
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But on thM,t ere, Troy't warrior bods. 
Storm-tost, and weary of the main. 
Lay lapsing on their banquet-thrones — 
Lay quaffing the celestial rain 
That the pressed grape, on Afric*s shores, 
In drops of porple fragrance poors. 

And there, beside th* impassioned Queen, 

Their Chieftain tells his lofty tale ; 
Her bosom burning with the scene. 
Her cheek with more than terror pale. 
Her eye like lightning through the gloom. 
Her thoughts of exile, woe, the tomb ! 

For in her arms an infant lies. 

The loveliest eye e*er looked upon— 
The little King of smiles and sighs, 
Who makes of human hearts his throne : 
Once fettered in his viewless chain, 
"Wit, wisdom, valour, all are vain I 

There Cupid, by his mother laid 

Where young Ascanius should have lain. 
Plays with her tresses' perfumed braid, 
Tet steeps her soul in subtle psin ; 
Seems to her lip in sport to cling, 
Tet, aspic-like, there leaves the sting. 

But where is gone the guileless child 

That should in those white arms repose? 
0*er forest deep and desert wild, 
He's gone, to bowers of deathless rose; 
By Venus borne on wings of wind, 
Leaving her fatal son behind. 

Now o'er the Grecian sunset-main 

High wheels the pomp its bright career; 
Till sparkles far Cythera's fane, — 
Seen o'er the water's asure sphere. 
Through evening cloud and ocean haie. 
Rich as some new-bom planet's blase. 

And now, upon the silver strand. 

The train of beauty fold the wing ;, 
And, myrtle-crowned, and harp in hand. 
Wreath round his conch the mystic ring; 
And fill with dreams of love and joy 
Thy slumbers, infant hope of Troy ! 

Akatcs. 



COUNT FITZ-HUM. 

FBOM THE GERMAN OF 8CHULII. 

The town-council were sitting, and in gloomy 
silence; alternately they looked at each other, 
and at the official order (that morning received) 
which reduced their perquisites and salaries by 
one-half. At length the chief burgomaster 
rose, turned the mace-bearer out of the room, 
And bolted the door. That worthy man, how- 
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ever, was not so to be baffled : old experience 
in acoustics had taught him where to apply 
his ear with most advantage in cases of the 
present emei^geney; and as the debate soon rose 
from a humming of gentle dissent to the stormy 
pitch of downright quarrelling, he found no 
difficulty in assuaging the pangs of his curiosity. 
The council, he soon learned, were divided as 
to the course to be pursued on their common 
calamity ; whether formally to remonstrate or 
not, at the risk of losing their places; indeed, 
they were divided on every point except one, 
and t?uU was, contempt for the political 
talents of the new prince, who could begin his 
administration upon a principle so monstrous 
as that of retrenchment 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses 
of the hurricane, the council distinguished the 
sound of two vigorous fists playing with the 
utmost energy upon the panels of the door out- 
side. " What presumption is this ? " exclaimed 
the chairman, immediately leaping up. How- 
ever, on opening the door, it appeared that the 
fory of the summons was dictated by no fail- 
ure in respect, but by absolute necessity — 
necessity has no law — and any more reverential 
knocking could have no chance of being 
audible. The person outside was Mr. Com- 
missioner Pig; and his business was to com- 
municate a deq>atch of pressing importance 
which he had that moment received by express. 

" First of all, gentlemen," said the pursy com- 
missioner, "allow me to take breath : " and, seat- 
ing himself, he began to wipe his forehead. Agi- 
tated with the fear of some unhappy codicil to 
the unhappy testament already received, the 
members gazed anxiously at the open letter 
which he held in his hand; and the chairman, 
unable to control his impatience, made a grasp 
atit: "Permitme, Mr. Pig."— ''No!"saidMr. 
Pig: " it is the postscript only which concerns 
the council : wait one moment, and 1 will have 
the honour of reading it myself. " Thereupon 
he drew out his spectacles; and, a4justing 
them with provoking coolness, slowly and 
methodically proceeded to read as follows: 
" We open our letter to acquaint you with a 
piece of news which has just come to our 
knowledge, and which it will be important for 
your town to learn as soon as possible. His 
Serene Highness has resolved on viHiting the 
remoter provinces of his new dominions im- 
mediately: he means to preserve the strictest 
meognUo; and we understand will travel under 
the name of Count Fitz-Hum, and will be 
attended only by one gentleman of the bed- 
ehamber, viz. Mr. Yon Hoax. The carriage 
he will use on this occasion is a plain landau, 
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the body painted dark blue ; and for his high- 
ness ill particular, you will easily distinguish 
him by his superb whiskers. Of course we 
need scarcely suggest to you, that if the prin- 
cipal hotel of your town should not be in 
cotnme-il/aut order, it will be proper to meet 
the illustrious traveller on his entrance with 
an offer of better accommodations in one of the 
best private mansions, amongst which your 
own is reputed to stand foremost Your town 
is to have the honour of his first visit; and on 
this account you will be much envied, and the 
eyes of all the country turned upon you." 

"Doubtless, most important intelligence!" 
said the chairman, " but who is your corre- 
spondent?" — ''The old and eminent house of 
WassermullerandCo.; and I thought it my duty 
to communicate the information without delay. " 

** To be sure, to be sure: and the council is 
under the greatest obligation to you for the 
service. " 

So said all the rest: for they all viewed in the 
light of a providential interference on behalf 
of the old system of fees, perquisites, and sala- 
ries, this opportunity so unexpectedly thrown 
in their way of winning the prince's favour. To 
make the best use of this opportunity, however, 
it was absolutely necessary that their hospitali- 
ties should be on the most liberal scale. On 
that account it was highly gratifying to the 
council that Commissioner Pig loyally volun- 
teered the loan of his house. Some drawback 
undoubtedly it was on this pleasure, that Com- 
missioner Pig, in hisnextsentence, made known 
that he must be paid for his loyalty. How- 
ever, there was no reme<ly; and his demands 
were acceded to. For not only was Pighouse 
the only mansion in the town at all suitable 
for the occasion, but it was also known to be so, 
in the prince's capital, as clearly appeared from 
the letter which had just been read — at least 
when read by Pig himself. 

All being thus arranged, and the council on 
the point of breaking up, a sudden cry of 
"Treason!" was raised by a memlHir: and the 
macebearer was detected skulking behind an 
arm-chair, perfidiously drinking in tlie secrets 
of the state. He was instantly dragged out, 
the enormity of his crime displayed to him 
(which under many wise governments, the 
chainnan assured him, would have been pun- 
ished with the bow.string or instant decapita- 
tion), and after being amerced in a considerable 
fine, which paid the first instalment of the 
Piggian demand, he was bound over to inriol- 
a'ble secrecy by an oath of great solemnity. 
This oath, on the suggestion of a member, was 
afterwards administered to the whole of tht 



senate in rotation, as also to the commissionert 
which done, the council adjourned. 

'* Now, my dear creatures," said the com- 
missioner to his wife and daughter, on retuni- 
ing home, "without a moment's delay send 
for the painter, the upholsterer, the cabinet- 
maker, also for the butcher, the fishmonger, 
the poulterer, the confectioner: in one half-hour 
let each and all be at work ; and at work let 
them continue all day and all night.' 

"At work! but what for? what for, Pig?" 

"And, do you hear, as quickly as possible," 
added Pig driving them out of the. room. 

"But what for?" they both repeated, re- 
entering at another door. 

Without vouchsafing any answer, however, 
the commissioner went on: — "and let the 
tailor, the shoemaker, the milliner, the " 

"The fiddlestick end, Mr. Pig. I insist 
upon knowing what all this is about." 

"No matter what, my darling. Sic volo, 
sicjubeo: statpro ratione voluntas.'* 

"Hark you, Mr. Commissioner. Matters 
are at length come to a crisis. You have the 
audacity to pretend to keep a secret from your 
lawful wife. Hear, then, my fixed determina- 
tion. At this moment there is a haunch of 
venison roasting fordinner. Thecook isso igno- 
rant that, without my directions, the haunch will 
be scorched to a cinder. Now I swear that, un- 
less you instantly reveal to me the secret without 
any reservation whatever, I will resign the veni- 
son to its fate. I will, by all that is sacred! " 

The venison could not be exposed to a more 
fiery trial than was Mr. Commissioner Pig; 
the venison, when alive and hunted, could not 
have perspired more profusely, nor trembled 
in more anguish. But there was no alterna- 
tive. His "morals" gave way before "his 
passions;." and after binding his wife and 
daughter by the general oath of secrecy, he 
communicated the state niystcr}'. By the 
same or similar methods so many other wiven 
I assailed the virtue of their husbands, that in 
; a few hours the limited scheme of secnn^y 
adopted by the council was realized on the 
most extensive scale: for before nightfall, not 
merely a few members of the council, but every 
man, woman, and child in the place, had been 
solemnly bound over to inviolable secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the council, who 
had an unhappy leaning to infidelity, began 
to suggest doubts on the authenticity of the 
commissioner's news. Of old time he had 
been celebrated for the prodigious quantity of 
secret intelligence which his letters communi- 
cated, but not equally for its quality. Too 
often it stood in unhappy contradiction to the 
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official news of the public jonrnaU. Bat then, 
OQ Bach occasions, the commissioner would 
exclaim, "What then? Who would belicTe 
what newspapers say? No man of sense be- 
lieres a word the newspapers say." Agreeably 
to which hypothesis, upon yarious cases of 
obstinate discord between his letters and the 
gazettes of Earope, some of which went the 
length of point-blank contradiction, uncere- 
moniously giving the lie to each other, he 
persisted in siding with the former, peremp- 
torily refusing to be talked into a belief of cer- 
tain events which the rest of Europe have long 
ago persuaded themselves to think matter of 
history. The battle of I^eipzig, for instance, he 
treats to this hour as a mere idle chimera of 
politicians. " Pure hypochondriacal fiction!" 
says he. '*No such affair could ever hare 
occurred, as you may convince yourself by 
looking at my private letters; they make no 
allusion to any transaction of that sort, as you 
will see at once, none whatever." Such being 
the character of the commissioner's private 
correspondence, several councilmen were dis- 
posed, on reflection, to treat his recent com- 
munication as very questionable and apocry- 
phal, amongst whom was the chairman or 
chief burgomaster; and the next day he walked 
over to Pighouse for the purpose of expressing 
his doubts. The commissioner was so much 
offended, that the other found it advisable to 
apologize with some enei|^. " I protest to 
you," said he, ''that as a private individual 
I am fully satisfied; it is only in my public 
capacity that I took the liberty of doubting. 
The truth is, our town-chest is miserably poor, 
and we would not wish to go to the expense of 
a new covering for the council-table upon a 
false alarm. Upon my honour, it was solely 
upon patriotic grounds that I sided with the 
sceptics." The commissioner scarcely gave him- 
self the trouble of accepting his apologies. And 
indeed at this moment the burgomaster had 
reaM>n himself to feel ashamed of his absurd 
scruples, for in rushed a breathless messenger to 
announce that the blue landau and the gentle- 
man with the "superb whiskers" had just passed 
through the north gate. Yes, Fitz-Hum and 
Von Hoax were positively here: not coming, 
but come; and the profanest sceptic could no 
longer presume to doubt. For whilst the mes- 
Mcngcr yet spoke, the wheels of Fitz- Hum's 
lundau began to hum along the street. The 
cliief burgomoHter fled in affright; and with 
him fled the shades of infidelity. 

This was a triumph, a providential coup-de- 
theatre, on the f>i(Ie of the true believers: the 
orthodoxy of the Piggian Comfmereium Epis- 



toUeum was now for ever established. Never- 
theless, even in this great moment of his exist- 
ence, Pig felt that he was not happy — not 
perfectly happy; something was still left to 
desire; something which reminded him that 
he was mortal "Oh! why," said he, "why, 
when such a cornucopia of blessings is showered 
upon me, why would destiny will that it mu:<t 
come one day too soon; before the Brussels 
carpet was laid down in the breakfast-room — 
before the — ." At this instant the carriage 
suddenly rolled up to the door: a dead stop 
followed, which put a dead stop to Pig's solilo- 
quy; the steps were audibly let down; and the 
commissioner was obliged to rush out precipi- 
tately, in order to do the honours of reception 
to his illustrious guest. 

"No ceremony, I beg," said the Count Fitz- 
Hum; " for one day at least let no idle forms 
remind me of courts, or banish the happy 
thought that I am in the bosom of friends! " 
So saying, he stretched out his hand to the 
commissioner; and though he did not shake 
Pig's hand, yet (as great men do) he pressed it 
with the air of one who has feelings too fervent 
and profound for utterance; whilst Pig, on his 
part,sank upon one knee, and imprinted agrate- 
ful kiss upon that princely hand which had by 
its condescension for ever glorified his own. 

Von Hoax was no less gracious than the Count 
Fits-Hum; and was pleased repeatedly, both by 
words and Jestures, to sig^fy that he dispensed 
with all ceremony and idle consideration of rank. 

The commissioner was beginning to apolo- 
gize for the unfinished state of the prepara- 
tions, but the count would not hear of it. 
"Affection to my person," said he, "unsea> 
sonable affection, I must say it, has (it seems) 
betrayed my rank to you ; but, for this night at 
least, I beseech you let us forget it." And» 
upon the ladies excusing themselves from ap- 
pearing, on the plea that their dresses were 
not yet arrived in which they could think of 
presenting themselves before their sovereign^ 
— "Ah! what?" said the count, gaily, " my 
dear commissioner, I cannot think of accepting 
such excuses as thei^" Agitated as the UmHcs 
were at this summons, they found all their 
alarms put to flight in a moment by the affa- 
bility and gracious manners of the high per- 
sonage. Nothing came amiss to him: every- 
thing was right and delightful. Down went 
the little sofa-bed in a closet which they had 
found it necessary to make up for one nighty 
the state-bed not being ready until the follow- 
ing day; and with the perfect hiph breeding 
of a prince, he saw in the least mature of the 
arrangements for his reception, and the least 
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AaceearfiU of tlie atiem^ to enieruin him, 
BOCiiijig bat the good mie&tlon and allecuoa 
which had img}g^wted thfcm. 

The finl great qaaAion which arose wa« — ^At 
what boor woaid the Count Fitz-HuD be pleaded 
to take mpper? Bat tfal* qaettion the Count 
Fitz-Ham referred wholly to the two ladies; 
and for thi* one night he notified hia pleasare 
that no other eompanj Ahoald be inrited. 
Preeijieljr at eleren o'clock the party «at down 
to «opptr, which waA Krred on the roond table 
in the library. The Count Fitz-Hom, we have 
the pleanore of tsUi'iug, waa in the best health 
and apirita; and, on taking his seat, he 
•miled with the diorI paternal air, at the same 
time bowing to tb« ladioi, who tat on hia right 
and left hand, and saying — **Oupeui-<m Hrt 
wutux qu*au tein de sa/amilU!" At which 
words tears began to trickle down the cheeks of 
the eommissioner, OTerwhelmed with the sense 
of the honour and happiness which were thas 
defending pleno imbrt opon his family, and 
finding nothing left to wish for, bat that the 
whole city bad lieen witnera to hiji felicity. Eren 
the oook came in for aome distant rays and 
emanations of the prineely ooantenanee; for 
the Coant Fiu-Hom condescended to express 
his entire approbation of the sapper, and 
signified his pleasnre to Von Hoax that the 
eook should be remembered on the next racancy 
which oecorred in the palace establishment. 

"Tears such as tender lathers shed*' had 
already on this night bedewed the cheeks of 
the commissioner; but before he retired to bed, 
he was destined to shed more and still sweeter 
tears; for after supper he was honoured by a 
long private interriew with the count, in which 
tiiat personage expre»««ed hiH aKtonUhmcnt 
(indeed, he must say, his indignation) that 
merit so distinguished as that of Mr. Pig 
should so long have remained unknown at 
court. ** I now see more than ever," said 
he, "the necessity there was that I should 
Tiait my states incognito.'* And he then 
threw out pretty plain intimations that a place, 
and even a title, would soon be conferred on 
his hortt Ui)on this Pig wept copiounly; and, 
upon retiring, being immediately honoured by 
an interview with Mr. Von Hoax, who assured 
him that he was much mistaken if he thought 
that bis highncM ever did the^e things by halves, 
or would cease to watch over the fortunes of a 
family whom he had once taken into his special 
grace, the good roan absolutely sobbed like a 
child, and could neither utter a word nor get a 
wink of sleep that night 

All night the workmen pursuefl their laboura, 
and by morning the state apartments wcfe in 



complete pRpantaoB. By this tiae h 
nniversaUy known thro wg howt the dtj 
was sleeping at the fnmwiisMoaer's. As 
therefore, ae it could be sapposed agreeahle tm 
him, the trained bands of the town 
down to pay their respects by a morning 
The drums awoke the count, who loie 
atelv, and in a few minotes presented 
at the window — bowing repeatedly and in the 
most gracious manner. A prwfigkms roar 
of " V'mU SermiMthnusf" aacended from the 
mob; amongst whom the eonnt had some 
difiioilty in desoying the martial body who 
were parading below; that gallant corps 
mustering; in fact, fourteen stimig, of whom 
nine were reported fit for aerriee ; the " balance 
of five,** as their conunercial leader oboerred, 
being either on the sick-list — or, at least, not 
ready for "all work,'* though too loyal to de- 
cline a labour of love like the present. The 
count received the report of the commanding 
officer; and declared (addressing himself to 
Von Hoax, but loud enough to be overheard 
by the officer) that he had seldom seen a more 
soldieriy body of men, or who had more the 
air of veteran troops The officer's honest faes 
burned with the anticipation of communicating 
so flattering a judgment to his corps; and hia 
delight was not diminished by overbearing 
the words — "early promotion," and "order of 
merit.** In the transports of his gratitude 
he determined that the fourteen should fire 
a volley; but this was an event not to be ac> 
corapliftlied in a hurry; much forethought and 
a deep premeditation were required; a oonsi 
derabie " balance" of the gallant troops werv 
not quite au fail in the art of loading, and a 
considerable "balance" of the mnsketa ma 
(juitc au/ait in the art of going offl Men and 
mu>kets being alike veterans, the agility of 
youth was not to be expected of them; and the 
issue was — that only two gu ns did actually go otT. 
"But in commercial cities,"asthegood-natured 
count observed to his hoKt, " a large discount 
must always be made on prompt payment. 

Breakfast now over, the bells of the churches 
were ringing, the streets swarming with people 
in their holiday clothes, and numerous depu- 
tations, with addrcMCs, petitions, &c., from 
the companies and guild of the city were form- 
ing into procewions. First came the town- 
council, with the chief burgomaster at their 
head: the recent order for the reduction of 
fees, kc, was naturally made the subject of a 
dutiful remonstrance ; great was the joy with 
which the count's answer was received: — "On 
the word of a prince, he had never heard of it 
before: hii signature must have been obtained 
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by some coart intrigue; bat lie could anure his 
faithful council, that on hia return to hia capi- 
tal hia firat care would be to punish the authors 
of so acandalous a measure, and to take such 
other steps, of an opposite description, as were 
due to the long services of the petitioners, and 
to the honour and dignity of the nation." 
The council were then presented seriatim, and 
had all the honour of kissing hands. These 
gentlemen having withdrawn, next came all 
the trading companiei^; each with an address 
of congratulation expressive of love and devo- 
tion, but uniformly bearing some little rider 
attached to it of a more exclusive nature. 
The tailors prayed for the general abolition of 
seamstresses, aa nuisancea and invaders of 
chartered rights and interests. The shoemak- 
en, inco^junction with the tannersand curriers, 
complained that Providence had in vain en- 
dowed leather with the valuable property of 
perishableness — if the selfishness of the iron- 
trade were allowed to counteract this benign 
arrangement by driving nails into all men's shoe- 
soles. The hair-dressers were modest, indeed 
too modest in their demands — confining them- 
selves to the request, that for the better en- 
couragement of wig8, a tax should be imposed 
on every man who wore his own hair, and that 
it should be felony for a gentleman to appear 
without powder. The glaziers were content 
with the existing state of things; only that 
they felt it their duty to complain of the police 
regulation against breaking the windows of 
those who refused to join in public illumina- 
tions ; a regulation the more harsh, as it was 
well known that iiail -storms had for many 
years sadly fallen off, and the present race of 
hail-stones were scandalously degenerated from 
their ancestors of the last generation. The 
bakers complained that their enemies had 
aocuaed them of wishing to sell their bread at 
a higher price, which was a base insinuation; 
all they wished for was, that they might 
diminish their loaves in size; and this, upon 
public grounds, was highly requisite, "ful- 
ness of bread" being notoriously the root of 
Jacobinism, and under the present assize of 
bread, men ate so much bread that they did 

not know what the d they would be at. 

A course of small loaves would therefore be 
the best meanx of bringing them round to 
Hound principlcM. To the bakers succeeded the 
projectors; the first of whom offered to make 
tlie town conduits and sewers navigable, if his 
highness would " lend him a thousand pounda. ** 
The clergy of the city, whose sufferings had 
l>een grett IVom the weekly scourgings which 
they and their works received from the town 



newspaper, called out clamorously for a literary 
censorship. On the other hand, the editor of 
the newspaper prayed for unlimited freedom of 
the press aud abolition of the law of libel. 

Certainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have 
had the happiest art of reconciling contradic- 
tions, and insinuating hopes into the most 
desperate cases, for the petitioners, one and 
all, quitted his presence delighted and elevated 
with hope. Poeaibly one part of his secret 
might lie in the peremptory injunction which 
he laid upon all the petitioners to observe the 
profoundest silence for the present upon his 
intentions in their favour. 

The corporate bodies were now despatched; 
but such was the report of the prince's graciona 
affability, that the whole town kept crowding 
to the commissioner's house, and pressing for 
the honour of an audience. The commissioner 
represented to the mob that his highness was 
made neither of steel nor of granite, and was at 
length worn out by the fatigues of the day. 
But to this every man answered, that what he 
had to say would be fini8hed in two words, and 
could not add much to the prince's fatigue; 
and all kept their ground before the house aa 
firm as a wall. In this emeigency the Count 
Fitz-Hum resorted to a ruse. He sent round 
a servant from the back-door to mingle with 
the crowd, and proclaim that a mad dog was 
ranging about the streets, and had already bit 
many other dogs and several men. Thia 
answered: the cry of ''mad dog" was set up; 
the mob flew asunder from their cohesion, and 
the blockade of the Pighouse was raised. Fare- 
well now to all faith in man or dog ; for all 
might be among the bitten, and consequently 
might in turn be among the biters. 

The night was now come; dinner was past, at 
which all the g^randees of the place had been 
present; all had now departed, delighted with 
the condescensions of the count, and puzzled 
only on one point, viz. the extraordinary 
warmth of hia attentions to the commissioner^a 
daughter. The young lady's large fortune 
might have explained this excessive homage 
in any other case, but not in that of a prince, 
and beauty or accomplishments they said she 
had none. Here then was subject for medita- 
tion without end to all the curious in natural 
philosophy. Amongst these, spite of parental 
vanity, were the commissioner and his wife; 
but an explanation was soon given, which how- 
ever did but explain one riddle by another. 
The oonnt deaired a private interview, in which, 
to the infinite aatoniahment of the parents, he 
demanded the hand of their daughter in mar- 
riage. State policy, be waa aware, opposed 
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sach conneeikms; but the pleidings of the heart 
outweighed all eonaiderations of that sort; and 
he requested that, with the conaent of the 
young lady, the marriage might be aolemnixed 
immediately. The honour was too mueh for 
the commissioner; he felt himself in some 
measure guilty of treason, by harbouring for 
one moment hopeit of so presumptuous a 
nature, and in a great panic he ran away and 
hid himnclf in the wine-cellar. Here he 
imbibed frerih courage; and, upon bis re-ascent 
to the upper world, and finding that his daugh- 
ter joined her entreaties to those of the count, 
he began to fear that the treason might lie on 
the other side, viz. in oppoxing the wishes of his 
sovereign, and hejoyfully gave his consent; upon 
which, all things being in readiness, the mar- 
riage was immediately celebrated, and a select 
company, who witnessed it, had the honour of 
kiiMing the hand of the new Countess Fitz-Hum. 

Scarcely was the ceremony concldded, before 
a horseman's horn was heard at the commis- 
sioner s gate. "A special messenger with 
despatches, no doubt," said the count; and im- 
mediately a servant entered with a box bearing 
the state arms. Von Hoax unlocked the box; 
and from a g^cat body of papers which he said 
were *' merely i>etitions, addresses, or despatches 
from foreign i>owcrs," he drew out and pre- 
sented to the count a 'despatch from the privy- 
council." The count read it, repeatedly shrug- 
ging his shouMcrs. 

*' No ba<l news, I hope?" said the commis- 
sioner, deriving courage from his recent alliance 
with the state personage to ask after the state 
affairs. 

**No, no; none of any importance," said 
the count, with great suavity; "a little rebel- 
lion, nothing more," smiling at the same time 
with the most imperturbable complacency. 

"Rebellion!" said Mr. Pig, loud; "nothing 
tnarer said Mr. Pig to himself. " Why, what 
upon earth " 

"Yes, my dear air, rebellion; a little rebel- 
lion. Very unpleasant, as I believe you were 
gotng to observe; truly unpleasant, and dis- 
tressing to every well-regulated mind! " 

" Distressing! ay, no doubt; and very awful. 
Are the rebels in strength? Have they pos- 
acHsed themselves of " 

"Oh, my dear sir! " interrupted Fitz-Hum, 
smiling with the utmost gaiety, "make your- 
self easy; nothing like nipping these things in 
the bud. Vigour and well-timed lenity will 
do wonders. What most disturbs me, however, 
is the necessity of returning instantly to my 
capital : to-morrow I must be at the head of 
my troops, who have already taken the field; 



so that I shall be obliged to quit my belof«d 
bride without a moment's deUy, for I woold sot 
have her expoMd to the dangen of war, how- 
ever transient." 

At this moment the carriage, which had 
been summoned by Von Hoax, rolled up to the 
door: the count whispered a few tender words 
in the ear of his bride; uttered some nothings 
to her father, of which all that transpired were 
the words — "truly distressing," and "every 
well-constituted mind;" smiled mostgradoosly 
on the whole company, pressed the commis- 
sioner's hand as ferventlv as he had done on 
his arrival, stepped into the carriage, and in 
a few moments "the blue landau" and the 
gentleman with " superb whiskers " had van- 
ished through the city gates. 

Early the next morning, under solemn 
pledges of secrecy, "the rebellion" and the 
marriage were circulated in ever}' quarter of 
the town ; and the more so, as strict orders had 
been left to the contrary. With respect to 
the marriage, all parties (especially fathers, 
mothers, and daughters) agreed privately that 
his serene highness was a great fool; but as 
to the rebellion, the guilds and companies de- 
clared unanimously that they would fight for 
him to the last man. Meantime the commis- 
sioner presented his accounts to the oouncil: 
they were of startling amount; and, although 
prompt payment seemed the most prudent 
measure towards the father-in-law of a reigning 
prince, yet, on the other hand, the "rebellion" 
suggested arguments for demurring a little. 
And accordingly the commissioner was in- 
formed that his accounts were admitted ad de- 
liberandum. On returning home, the commis- 
sioner found in the saloon a large despatch 
which had fallen out of the pocket of Von 
Hoax : this, he was at first surprised to discover, 
was nothing but a sheet of blank paper. 
However, on recollecting himself, " No doubt," 
said he, " in times of rebellion ink la not safe: 
no doubt some important intelligence is con- 
cealed in this sheet of white paper, which some 
mysterious chemical preparation must reveal " 
So saying, he scaled up the despatch, sent it 
off by an estafette, and charged it in a supple- 
mentary note of expenses to the council. 

Meantime the newspapers arrived from the 
capital, but they said not a word of the rebel- 
lion; in fact, they were more than usually dull, 
not containing even a lie of much interest. 
All this, however, the commissioner ascribed 
to the prudential policy which their own safety 
dictated to the editors in times of rebellion; 
and the longer the silence lasted so much the 
more critical (it was inferred) must be the state 
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of aiRun, and so much the more prodigious thai 
aeemnulating arrear of great events which any 
decisive blow would open upon them. At 
length, when the general patience bogan to 
give way, a newspaper arrived, which, under 
the head of domestic intelligence, communi- 
cated the following anecdote: — 

"A curious hoax has been played off on a 
certain loyal and ancient borough-town not a 

hundred miles from the little river P . 

On the accession of our present gracious prince, 
and before his person was generally known to 
his subjects, a wager of large amount was laid 
by a certain Mr. Von Holster, who had been 
a gentleman of the bed-chamber to his late 
highness, that he would succeed in passing 
himself off upon the whole town and corpora- 
tion in question for the new sovereign. Hav- 
ing paved the way for his own success by a 
previous communication through a clerk in 

the house of W & Ck>. , he departed on his 

errand, attended by an agent for the parties 
who betted against him. This agent bore the 
name of Von Hoax; and, by his report, the 
wager has been adjudged to Von Holster as 
brilliantly won. Thus far all was well; what 
follows, however, is still better. Some time 
ago a young lady of large fortune, and still 
larger expectations, on a visit to the capital, 
had met with Mr. Von H., and had clandes- 
tinely formed an acquaintance which had 
ripened into a strong attachment The gentle- 
man, however, had no fortune, or none which 
corresponded to the expectations of the lady's 
family. Under these circumstances the lady 
(despairing in any other way of obtaining her 
father's consent) agreed that, in connection 
with his scheme for winning the wager, he 
should attempt another, more interesting to 
them both; in pursuance of which arrangement, 
he contrived to fix himself under his princely 
incognito at the very houae of Mr. Commis- 
sioner P., the father of his mistress; and the 
result is, that he has actually married her with 
the entire approbation of her friends. Whether 
the sequel of the affair will correspond with its 
success hitherto remains, however, to be seen. 
Certain it is that for the present, until the 
prince's pleasure can be taken, Mr. Yon Hol- 
ster has been committed to prison under the 
new law for abolishing bets of a certain descrip- 
tion, and also for having presumed to person- 
ate the sovereign." 

Thus far the newspaper: — however, in a few 
days, all clouds hanging over the proq>eets 
of the yooog couple cleared away. Mr. Yon 
Holster, in a dutiful petition to the prince, 
declared that he had not perMnatad his serene 



highness. On the contrary, he had given 
himself out both before and after his entry into 
the town for no more than the Count Fita-Hom ; 
and it was they, the good people of that town, 
who had insisted on mistaking him for a prince. 
If they would kiss his hand, was it for him, an 
humble individual of no pretensions, arrogantly 
to refuse? If they toould make addresses to 
him, was it for an inconsiderable person like 
himself rudely to refuse to listen or to answer, 
when the greatest kings (as was notorious) 
always attended and replied in the most gn- 
cious terms? On further inquiry, the whole 
circumstances were detailed to the prince, and 
amused him greatly; but, when the narrator 
came to the final article of the "rebellion" 
(under which sounding title a friend of Yon 
Holster's had communicated to him a general 
plot among his creditors for seizing his person), 
the good-natured prince laughed so immoder- 
ately, that it was easy to see that no very 
severe punishment would follow. In fact, by 
his services to the late prince Von H. had 
established some claims upon the gratitude of 
this, an acknowledgment which the prince 
generously made at this seasonable crisis. 
Such an acknowledgment from such a quarter, 
together with some other marks of favour to 
Von H., could not fail to pacify the "rebels" 
against that gentleman, and to reconcile Mr. 
Commissioner Pig to a marriage which he had 
already once approved of. His scruples had 
originally been vanquished in the wine-cellar, 
and there also it was that, upon hearing of the 
total extinction of the " rebellion," he drowned 
all scruples for a second time. 

The town of has, however, still occasion 

to remember the blue landau, and the superb 
whiskers, from the jokes which they are now 
and then called on to parry upon that subject. 

Doctor B in particular, the physician of 

that town, having originally offered one hun- 
dred dollars to the man who should notify to 
him his appointment to the place of coori 
physician, has been obliged solemnly to adver- 
tize in the gazette for the information of the wits 
in the capital, "that he will not consider him- 
self bound to that promise; seeing that every 
week he receives so many private notifications (^ 
thai appointment, that it would quite beggar 
him to pay for them at that rate. " With respect 
to the various petitioners — the bakers, the 
glaziera, the hair-dressers, Ac — they all main- 
tain thai, though Fitz-Hom may have been a 
spurious prince, yet undoubtedly the man had 
so much sense and political discernment, that 
he well deaerved to have been a true one. — 
Knigkfs Magaxme, 
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THE LAY OP THE BRAVE CAMERON. 

[John Stuart BlacUe, bom in Olaigow, 1809. Poet, 
and iwofMaor of Greek in the UniTenitjr of Edinbturgh. 
Educated at Aberdeen, £diubiu:gh, and OOttingen. 
He aarlj deroted hinuelf to tbe atudy of Alnwiml phil- 
ology, and hai exerctaed an important influence upon 
the progreM of tbe science of language. He was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1834 ; became profenor of human- 
ity in Aberdeen in 1841 ; and was appointed to the 
Greek chair of the Edinburgh Uuiverrity in 1852. Hia 
chief worki are : A metrical translation of Faust ^ with 
notes and introduction ; TranUatioru of JBtchylva and 
Homer, with Critical DiMMrtationt and Notes Philo- 
logical and Archaeological ; A Treatue on Beauty, with 
an exposition of the theoiy of beauty, according to 
Plato; A Book qf CoUoquet, Bngliah and Greek; Pham 
of Morale; Layeand Legend* of Ancient Greece : Mu»a 
Bunchikoea, or Students' Songs; War Songt of the 
Germane: Laye of the Uighlande and Idande (from which 
we quote) ; On Selj'-cuUure : Ac. Ac Fn>feasor Blaokie 
took a prominent part in the movement for the aboli- 
tiou of the test act in Scottish universitiea. A keen 
sensibility to the beautiea of nature, lively apirit, and 
forcible expression clmracterize hia poetry.] 

At Quatre Braa, when the tffikt ran high. 

Stout Cameron atood with wakefU eye. 

Eager to leap, aa a mettleaome hound, 

Into the fray with a plunge and a bound. 

But Wellington, lord of the cool command, 

Held the reina with a ateady hand. 

Saying, "Cameron, wait, you'll aoon have enoogh, 

OiTing the Frenchman a taate of your stulT, 

When the Cameron men are wanted." 

N«w hotter and hotter the battle grew. 
With tramp, and rattle, and wild halloo. 
And the Frenchmen poured, like a ttuj flood, 
Right on the ditch where Cameron stood. 
Then Wellington flashed from his steadfl»t stance 
On his captain brave a lightning glance, 
Saying, " Cameron, now have at them, boy. 
Take oars of the road to Charleroi, 

Whwe the Cameron men are wanted !" 

Brare Cameron shot, like a abaft from a bow. 

Into the midat of the plunging foe, 

And with him the lada whom he loved, like a totmt 

Sweeping the rocka in ita foamy current ; 

And he fell the first in the fervid tnj. 

Where a deathfril ahot had ahore ita way. 

But hia men pnahed on where the woric waa nm(^ 

Giving the Frenchman a taste of their atulT, 

Where the Cameron men were wanted! 

Brave Cameron then, hoax the battle'a roar, 

Hia foster-brother atoutly bore, 

Hia foster-brother with service true, 

Baek to the village of Waterkm. 

And they laid him on the soft green sod, 

AnA he braathed hia apirit them to God. 



But not till he beard the loud favnah 
Of victory billowed from Qoskts Bam, 

¥rhere the Gaaftenm men wen waatti. 

By the road to Ghent they buried him than, 
Thia noble chief of the Cameron men. 
And not an eye waa tearless seen 
That day beside the ail^ green : 
Wellington wept, the iron man ; 
And fh>m every ^e in the Cameron elaa 
The big round drop in bitterness fell. 
As with the pipes he loved so well 

Hia ftmeral wail they chanted. 

And now he aleeps (fbr tb^ bore him home. 
When the war was done, across the foam) 
Beneath the shadow of Nevis Ben, 
With his sires, the pride of the Camettm men. 
Three thousand Highlandmen stood toqoA, 
As th^ laid him to rest in his native ground. 
The Cameron brave, whose eye never quailed. 
Whose heart never aauk, and whose hand never fkilei, 
¥rhere a Cameron man was wanted. 



THE MORAY FLOODS. 

(Sir Thomas Dick Lander, bom 1784 ; died at Idlm- 
bnrgh, 29th May, 1848. He took an active fart in 
politioal and social affairs, and waa a fkequeot con- 
tributor to Blachcood and other magazines. His chief 
works are Lochandhu; The Wolf of Badenodk—twn 
historical romancea; Highland MambUt, vrith Loof Talaa 
to Shorten the Way; and An Account of the Great Ftoadi 
C(fAuffU$l, 1899, in tlie province of Moray and a4|oftniaf 
districts. The latter waa regarded aa hia most anoosM 
fril work. "It is worth a gross of faiihionable novele 
and twenty tours," wrote Professor Wilson. "Sir 
Thomas tells a pathetic or a humorous story admir- 
ably, and many such are scattered over these pagaa* ] 

The flood, both in the Spey and ite tribu- 
tary barn, was terrible at the village of Charles- 
town of Aberlour. On the 8d of August 
Charles Cniickshanks, the innkeeper, had a 
party of friends in his house. There waa no 
inebriety, but there was a fiddle; and what 
Scotsman is he who does not know that the 
well-jerked strains of a lively strathspey have 
a potent spell in them that goes beyond even 
the witchery of the bowl? On one who daily 
inhales the breezes from the musical stream 
that gives name to the measure, the influence 
is powerful, and it was that day felt by Cniick- 
shanks with a more than ordinaiy degree of 
excitement He waa joyous to a pitch that 
made his wife grave. I have already noticed 
the predestinarian principles prevalent in theae 
parts. Mrs. Cmickshanks was deeply affected 
by her husband's unusual jollity. ^'Sorely 
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my goodman is daft the day/* said she gravely. 
'' I ne'er saw him dance at sic a rate. Lord 
grant that he hinnh fny!^" 

When the river began to rise rapidly in the 
evening, Craickshanks, who had a quantity of 
wood lying near the mouth of the bum, asked 
two of his neighbours, James Stewart and 
James Mackerran, to go and assist him in 
dragging it out of the water. They readily 
complied, and Cruickshanks getting on the 
loose mft of wood, they followed him, and did 
what they could in pushing and hauling the 
pieces of timber ashore, till the stream in- 
creased so much, that, with one voice, they 
declared they would stay no longer, and, mak- 
ing a desperate effort, they plunged over head, 
and reached the land with the greatest diffi- 
culty. They then tried all their eloquence to 
persuade Cruickshanks to comeaway, but he was 
a bold and experienced floater, and laughed at 
their fears; nay, so utterly reckless was he, 
that, having now diminished the crazy ill-put- 
together raft he stood on, till it consisted of a 
few spars only, he employed himHclf in tr}'ing 
to catch at, and save some hay-cocks belonging 
to the clerg}'man, which were floating pa^t 
him. But, while his attention was so engaged, 
the flood was rapidly increasing, till at last 
even his dauntless heart became appal le<l at 
its magnitude and fury. "A horse! a horse!" 
he loudly and anxiously cried, "Run for one 
of the minister's horses, and ride in with a 
rope, else I must go with the stream.*' He 
was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse arrived 
the flood had rendered it impossible to approach 
him. 

Seeing that he must abandon all hope of 
help in that way, Cruickshanks was now seen, 
as if summoning up all his resolution and pre- 
sence of mind, to make the perilous attempt 
of dashing through the raging current with 
his frail and imperfect raft Orasping more 
firmly the iron-shod pole he held in his hand, 
called in floater s language a Hing, he pushed 
resolutely into it ; but he had hardly done so 
when the violence of the water wrenched from 
his hold that which was all he had to depend 
on. A shriek burst from his friends ai they 
beheld the wretched raft dart off with him down 
the stream, like an arrow freed from the bow- 
string. But the mind of Cruickshanks was 
no common one to quail before the first approach 
of danger. He poiHcd himself, and stood 
balanced, with determination and self-command 

> ***I think.' Mid the old gankner, to om of the 
■■tde, ' the gAQger'a Jle: * by which the ooannon people 
expTMi thoee riolent apirita, whieh ih&j think a praigi 

of death."— fl^wy Mannerinff. 



in his eye, and no sound of fear or of eemplaini 
was heard to come from him. At the point 
where the bum met the river, in the ordinary 
state of both, there grew some trees, now sur- 
rounded by deep and strong currents, and far 
from the land. The raft took a direction 
towards one of these, and seeing the wide and 
tumultuous waters of the Spey before him, in 
which there was no hope that his loosely con- 
nected logs could stick one moment together, 
he coolly prepared himself, and, collecting all 
his force into one well-timed and well-directed 
effort, he sprang, caught a tree, and clung 
among its boughs, whilst the frail raft hurried 
away from under his foot, was dashed into 
fragments, and scattered on the bosom of th« 
waves. A shout of joy arose from his anxious 
friends, for they now deemed him safe; but 
he uttered no shout in retum. Ever}' nerve 
was strained to procure help. " A boat! " was 
the general cry, and some ran this way and 
some that, to endeavour to procure one. It 
was now between seven and eight o'clock in 
the evening. A boat was speedily obtained 
from Mr. Gordon of Alierlour, and, though no 
one there was very expert in its use, it was 
quickly manned by people eager to save Craick- 
shanks from his perilous situation. The current 
was too terrible about the tree to admit of their 
nearing it, so as to take him directly into the 
boat; but their object was to row through the 
smoother water, to such a distance as might 
enable them to throw a rope to him, by which 
means they hoped to drag him to the boat 
Frequently did they attempt this, and as fre- 
quently were they foiled, even by that which 
waa considered as the gentler part of the 
stream, for it hurried them past the point 
whence they wished to make the cast of their 
rope, and compelled them to row up again by 
the side, to start on each fresh adventure. Often 
were they carried so much in the direction 
of the tree, as to be compelled to exert all 
their strength to pull themselves away from 
him they would have saved, that they might 
avoid the vortex that would have caught and 
swept them to destraction. And often was 
poor Cmickshanks tantalized with the approach 
of help, which came but to add to the other 
miseries of his situation that of the bitterest 
disappointment Yet he bore all calmly. In 
the transient glimpses they had of him as they 
were driven past him, they saw no blenching 
on his dauntless countenance, — they heard no 
reproaoh, no complaint, no sound, but an occa- 
sional short exclamation of encouragement t» 
penevere in their friendly endeavours. B«t 
the evening wore on, and still they wore un- 
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plainly told hov maeh the fean of all were in 



''What arm that?" eried hii wife in delir- 
ions sereun,—" That was hifl whistle I heard ! " 
— Kbe mid tnily. A shrill whistle, sach as 
that which is giren with the fingers in the 
mooth, rose again orer the lood din of the 
deluge, and the jelling of the storm. He 
was not yet gone. His roiee was bot cradLed 
by bis freqoent exertions to make it heard, 
and be had now resorted to an easier mode of 
transmitting to bis friends the certainty of his 
safety. For some time bis unhappy wife drew 
hope from saefa consideratiotts, bat his whistles, 
M they eame more kwd and prolonged, pierced 
the ears cf bis foreboding friends like the iO- 
omened cry cf womt warning spirit ; and it may 
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tioaable as h k wvwaerfcL Ii aati ft«fip(«£ 
at a qaarier of an h&cr ra^t e^ennea oVkirk* 
whkh wovld flsem to £x i2us » 'ihe £sSa£ mo- 
ment whea the tree wiks mt awaj. Ibr when 
that hippffd hk t4Jiig,gl e » azaSda the raging 
d the Spej mast ka^a been lew and 
When the men, who had so an$«cee$)^ 
faUy attempted to mTe him. were u*king orer 
the flutter, and agreeing that no hamaa help 
coald haveaTailed him. " Tm thinkin' I coaid 
ka* ta'en kim oot," aid a Toiee in the drrid 
AU erei were taraed towards the speaker, and 
a general ezpression of contempt followed, for 
it was a bor of the name of John Bainer, a 
repoted idiot, from the foot of Bdrinnes, who 
spoke. " Yon!" eried a doaen roices at once, 
" what woald yon bare done, yon wise man?** 
— "I wad ha*e tied an empty anker-cask to 
the end o' a lang lang tow, an* I wad ha'e 
floated it afT frae near about whar the raft was 
ta'en first awa, and syne, ye see, as the stream 
teak the rafl till the tree, maybe she wad ba'e 
ta'en the cask there too, — an* if OiaricT Cniick- 
shanks bad ance gotten a hand o' the rope," 

He woald hare finished, bat bis aaditors 

They had silently slonk awar in 



difTerent directions, one nsan alone baring 
mattered, as he went, something aboat "wis- 
dom coming oat of the mouths of foolk" 
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are Ijing on tables, floors, and shelves. The 
dark resolute jonth pores on a black-letter 
folio, and makes, as it were, notes or extracts. 
The other leans by the window, g^ing over 
the gardens, a small open volume flattering 
in his relaxed hand. Ha! I read on it 
Thomson's Seasons.'* "Yes, Sophia, your 
gentle law-student is an idle rogrue; he has 
been seduced into the 'primrose paths of poesy' 
— let us see the result; — meanwhile here is 
another picture." — "Beautiful! beautiful!" 
cried the admiring g^rl, "A large ship!" — 
"An outward-bound Indiaman," said Mr. 
Dodsley. "AH her sails set," continued 
Sophia. "How proudly, how statelily she 
ploughs her way, breasting the waters like a 
swan. And there, on her deck, that noble 
gentleman, the third Westminster boy, — and 
yet not he, — walking so proudly as if in accord- 
ance with the migestic motion of the brave 
ship. I am glad to meet him again: — and all 
those military attendants — the gaudily dressed 
musical band, — the plumed officers, — and he 
the centre of all ! What a g^reat man he must 
be, and how well honour becomes him!" 

"Shall we follow his prog^ress to the East, 
or return to yonder gloomy, sombre chamber 
in the Temple?" — "Both," cried several young 
eager voices; "we must trace them all, — all 
the three school -fellows." 

The next view was of a large oriental city, 
its architectural splendour and magnificence of 
outline glittering in the dazzling but uncer- 
tain brilliance of the morning sun; domes and 
minarets, Mahommedan mosques, and Indian 
pagodas, fountains, and palaces, and stately 
dwellings, sparkling in the outpouring of the 
increasing flood of intense and golden light 
Over this scene were grouped and scattered 
Mussulmans, Arab warriors. Brahmins and 
Sepoys, — all in diversified and picturesque 
costumes, — ornamented palanquins, European 
officers richly dressed, and mounted on beauti- 
ful horses; elephants prancing in their splendid 
trappings; females and children, their dark 
skins and silky hair, and large black eyes, 
contrasting with their white and gaudily span- 
gled dresses; dancing girls, and marabouts, — 
all, in short, that could compose a picture 
of oriental beauty and splendour; and that 
princely man, now of middle age, on the large 
white elephant, still the centre of all. 

The scene changed slightly, and discovered 
the interior of the magnificent saloon of a re- 
sidence that appeared royal, where the noble 
figure, whom Sophia stiU declared the third 
boy of Westminster School, received in orien- 
tal state, homage paid with the lowliest prot- 



trations of the East, from a long train of 
nawaubs, ngahs, and envoys, illustrious cap- 
tives or princely tributaries, whom his policy 
or his prowess had subdued to the dominion of 
England. Royal and magnificent was all about 
him; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, his 
step and air mi^estic; yet the shadow of deep, 
anxious thought, of heart-struck care, at times 
darkened his embrowned visage. Whence then 
had fled the generous, sunny, open smile, that 
lightened the gray walls of Westminster School ? 
— the noble, free expression of the younger 
man, who so proudly trode the deck of the 
outward-bound Indiaman? 

"Alas! what change!" said Sophia; "I al- 
most dread, yet long to follow him farther." 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next flitted by; 
battles hid in smoke and obscurity; the wide 
plain of Hindostan flooded or desolate, — naked 
huddled millions, — signs of disaster, famine, 
and misery; and in the foreground still that 
princely man, his features ploughed with care, 
knitting his brows in fierce anger and disdain, 
stamping on the ground, while his eastern 
slaves cowered around him, as he hastily per- 
used letters and despatches, his English secre- 
tary, attendants, and aids-de-camp standing 
hack, anxiously scanning his looks, and reading 
his troubled mind in his working and eloquent 
features. 

This scene pasttcti, and he was next seen in 
an English ship, more stately if possible than 
the former vessel, freighted with all the rich 
and rare productions of the Ea^t; but the bright 
look had waxed dim, the buoyant spirit of the 
outward-bound voyager was now heavy and 
slow. Anon, and he lay reclined on a couch 
on the deck, under a silken and gold awning. 
A physician felt his pulse; black servants in 
splendid costumes fanned him; others ap- 
proached with profound salams, bearing per- 
fumes, and offering service, as they might have 
done to a divinity. Indifferent to all, his eye 
remained rivetted on one paper, on a few cabal- 
istic words, which, like the damned blood-spot 
on the hand of Lady Macbeth, would not out, 
could not sweeten. 

"Turn we again to England,*' said Mr. 
Dodsley, shifting the scene, "to our stem, 
ambitious, iron-minded man, of invincible 
purpose, of unconquerable perseverance, and, 
let me add, of strong intellect, and yet stronger 
ambition; — ^there you see him, the slough of 
the Temple cast, in the King's Bench, in the 
Court of Chancery, in the commons' House of 
Pariiament, every energy of his mind in per- 
petual activity, already surrounded by satel- 
lites, the ministeni or slaves of his will subdued 
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uj thit mighty and reBistless will to its own 
porpoees of selfish aggrandizement, of intrigue 
and political ambition, and, it may occasionally 
be, of pare patriotism. And now every ob- 
stacle overcome, undermined, or boldly tram- 
pled under foot, see him make one grand spring 
to reach the height at which every act of his 
life has aimed; while all men, the stronger as 
well as the feebler spirits, give way to his re- 
sistless progress, or cheer him on to the spot 
where lie the coveted rich robes, the patents, 
and the purses, and by these the mighty insig- 
nia of the lord high-chancellor of England. " 

" I begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle 
boy now," said Sophia, "dreaming over his 
ThofMon^a Seaaoiu, Has he been borne down 
by the torrent which has carried his bold and 
daring companion so high and far? — Our gen- 
tle interesting boy ! — has he been cast away like 
a weed, or has he cast away himself?*' — "Ton 
shall judge," said Mr. Dodsley, — "Here is our 
lost one " And there he was, the very 
boy, developed in the thin, melancholy, woe- 
worn man, sitting lonely on a tombstone, under 
the elms of a country churchyard. — "He is 
curate of that church," said Sophia; "and I 
daresay he has lost his wife or his child. How 
refined and howezpressiveare his faded features; 
a look of meek resignation, stealing over the 
traces of some deep mysterious affliction." 

*' He never was in orders, nor yet had wife 
or child, my sprightly guesMr," said Mr. 
Dodsley. "Mental blight, dark and fearful 
trial, and the utter desolation of worldly pro- 
spects, have all passed over him ; but he Is, as you 
see, better now, — there is even an oooMional 
flash of humour kindling over those placid 
features,— of which, however, gentle kindness, 
deep, holy submission, is the fixed and habitual 
expression." 

" It makes my heart ache to see him so far 
thrown out," said Sophia; "for even at West- 
minster I liked him best" — " He was my boy 
too," cried Fanny. This was not quite correct, 
for Sophia had expressed strong sympathy with 
the "noble boy," as she called him, and great 
admiration of the Oriental Vice-king; but Mr. 
Dodsley accepted her own interpretation of her 
ultered feelings, and said "He was 'a stricken 
(leer that left the herd '—nor was he free from 
blame; but his dark hour is past Shall we 
follow him to his humble abode, not far from 
those churchyard elms, or return to those 
scenes of splendour, of grandeur, of substantial 
wealth, of real power, in which his early com- 
peers preside, guiding or wielding the energies 
and the destinies of nations?" 

"FoUow him, sir/' said SophU; and the 



boys, though anxious for more stirring pictures 
of life, politely yielded to her wish. The 
quickly shifting scenes exhibited a dull, dingy, 
and even mean- looking house in the centre of 
a small fifth-rate market town, and again a 
low-roofed parlour in that house, very plainly 
furnished with things neither fine nor new, 
and still less fashionable. Here sat an elderly, 
but comely gentlewoman knitting; and before 
her stood a plain tea equipage, waiting, as the 
next scene showed, the arrival of the loiterer 
under the churchyard elms, whom she seemed 
to welcome with the placid smile of long-tried 
affection. This scene looked brighter than 
the former. The old window-curtain was let 
down, the old sofa wheeled in, the tea-kettle 
was steaming, — ^and it was singing also, no 
doubt, if pictures could give out sounds; the 
shadows of a blazing fire of wood were dancing 
and quivering on walls and roof, and shining 
on all the polished surfaces of the furniture; 
and a couple of hares at a touch were seen in 
another scene, leaping from a box. They 
gambolled and wheeled on the well-brushed 
carpet, their benevolent master and protector 
looking on their sports, and caracoles, and 
gambades, with pleased, aflfeetionate, and even 
interested eyes. 

" How lively those scenes — they are nature 
itself, Mr. Dodsley," said Miss Jane Harding. 
— "Tour magic lantern is the finest mimic 
representation of life I ever saw." 

"I know whereabouts we are now," cried 
Sophia, in a low, earnest, yet delighted tone 
of voice. "Olney! Cowper! Mrs. Unwin! — 
Ah I sulky Tiney, and Mistress Bess the vaul- 
ter!" — "Let me see, let me see," cried the 
younger children; and Sophia had now a much 
stronger object of interest than the pictured 
scene, which she left to Fanny and Charles^ 
and the other little ones. 

"But the studious, thoughtful youth, who 
pored over the folio in the Temple," she cried, 
"the dark-browed, stem man of the chancery 
court, Cowper's early friend — who was he?" 

"Edward Thurlow, lord high-chancellor of 
England." — "And that other boy — the noble 
boy— the Westminster scholar?" said Sophia. 

"Warren Hastings, governor-general of In- 
dia. These three youths started from the same 
point In birth Cowper was certainly the 
most distinguished of the three; — of their re- 
spective talents we will now speak— great men 
they all were— good men too, let us hope. The 
lot was cast into the lap. AH started for the 
prize: — by routes how diflbrent did each gain 
the appointed place where all human traveller* 
meet! What then were their gains? — ^which 
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was happiest in his course of life? — But we 
mast follow them farther; true is the Italian 
proverb, which says that no man can be pro- 
nounced happy till he is dead! Which of the 
three Westminster boys became the best man? 
Which most nobly fulfilled his duties to his 
Qod, his country, and his kind? Which — 
now that they all are gone to their reward — 
ei^joys the widest, the purest, the highest fame? 
Which remains the best model to the youth of 
England? — Not one of the three faultless, 
without doubt; but which of these three great 
men comes nearest the mark at which you, my 
boys, would aim ?" 

"I suppose Lord Thurlow was chancellor 
before Henry VII.'s time," said Fanny Her- 
bert; and Charles added in explanation, "Our 
history of England only begins then, so we 
don't know Lord Thurlow. Sir Thomas More, 
you remember, Fanny? — he was a merry, kind 
man, that chancellor." 

"Your history goes back to a decently re- 
mote period," said Mr. Dodsley, smiling at the 
obserration of the young historians. "Lord 
Thurlow held this high office at a very recent 
date, in the reign of (George III., at the same 
time that Mr. Hastings exercised the mighty 
government of the East, and Mr. Cowper lived in 
neglect, and obscurity, composing his poetry." 

" If we were to judge by our little audience," 
saicl Mrs. Herbert, "one of your questions, 
nay. perhaps two, are already answered. The 
modest poet, living apart in that nameless ob- 
scurity, already enjoys not only a higher, but 
a more universal fame than either of his youth- 
ful compeers. All our good little folks here 
know him, less or more, in his daily life, as 
well as in his beautiful verse; they read him, 
and quote him, and love him, and", by daily 
draughts from his stores of wisdom and of love, 
nourish their moral and intellectual nature to 
a strength and stature it might never otherwise 
have attained." 

" I fear you are a confirmed Cowperite," said 
Miss Harding to her sister. But what say 
you, young gentleman?" 

"Hastings for me!" cried Mr. Frank Con- 
sadine, the Irish youth. "Hastings, prince 
and conqueror!" — "And for me the woolsack," 
cried George Herbert. "I would rather, I 
think, just now, but I may change my mind, 
be high chancellor of England, than England's 
sovereign; to the one a prince is bom, the other 
a man must achieve.'* 

"If," said Norman Gordon, the Scottish 
youth, "one could be an eastern vice-king, or 
English chancellor, and author of the Task at 
the same time, one would be at no loss to de- 



cide;" and he half-laughed at the profound 
silliness of his own cautious conclusion. 

" You would unite impossibilities, Mr. Nor- 
man," said the curate. "Cowper's poetry re- 
quired not only an original cast or bias ef 
mind, but a preparatory course of life, and a 
mental discipline quite peculiar — very differ- 
ent, indeed, from that of a lawyer and politician, 
or eastern legislator and conqueror. We must 
take our three schodbovs and men exactly as 
we find them; and determine the claims, and 
estimate the happiness of each on his own 
merits, nor think of*what might have been." 

The younger children liked pictures better 
than discussion, so the whole group solicited 
Mr. Dodsley to proceed with his exhibition, 
which he did, still adhering to the original 
idea. 

"To afford you wider grounds for forming 
your opinions, my little friends, you shall see 
each of our heroes by his own fireside, and also 
in more active and disting^uished scenes. This 
first, is the lords' House of Parliament, solemn 
and antique, with its Gothic, tag-rag decora- 
tions. 

"It is the day of a trial. These are the 
peers of Britain, — yonder the judges and pre- 
lates of the land, — there some of the young 
princes of the blood -royal, honoured in bcini; 
created members of this house. Taken all in 
all, the scene before you represents the nio^t 
august tribunal in the world; and before that 
tribunal is arraigned Warren Hastings, tlip 
victim of a triumphant faction, the object of 
much ignorant clamour, and of popular hatred, 
which one can yet hardly condemn, as it sprang 
from the best feelings of humanity. You see 
the long perspective of council, and clerks, and 
ushers, and reporters. That is Burke, who, 
with the lightningH of his eloquence, blights 
and withers the once flourit^hing and princely 
Hasting^. And there stands Sheridan, ready 
to pounce on his victim, — to hold up the 
proud -minded vice- king to the abhorrence and 
execration of the world, as a monster of rapa- 
city, cruelty, and tyranny, swollen with wealth 
and bloated with crime, the desolator of the 
fairest portion of the East, the wholesale, cold- 
blooded murderer of millions of Asiatics. 

"The partisan orator may be half-conscious 
of the falsehood of many of his representations, 
and entirely so of their artificial gloss and 
high-colouring; but candour and truth are not 
the object of the party man; he vehemently 
proceeds in his statements, boldly makes his 
charges, and eloquently supports them. 

"We shall now presume the house a^joumed, 
and follow Hastings to his retirement Where 
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DOW, Sophia, is the gay Westminflter boy, the 
gallant, ambitious, high-minded statesman and 
soldier of the east? Can you trace him in that 
sallovr, drooping, arraigned criminal, whose 
spirit is chafed almost to madness! In public 
he folds up his arms in self-supporting disdain; 
he tries to smooth his care-worn brow, and to 
teach his quirering lip to curl in contempt of 
his open accusers, and more rancorous secret 
enemies. But, alas! contempt and disdain of 
our fellow-men are not calm, much less are 
they happy feelings. The persecuted, if not 
yet degp*aded man, is sick at his very soul ; his 
lieart is bursting with the indignant anguish, 
which will break it at last. There may have 
been, and in this still hour of self-commu- 
nion conscience so whispers, things faulty and 
blameworthy in his bold and illustrious career. 
Nor is he free of guilt; for his station was one 
of great difficulty, and loaded with responsibility 
which might make even the strongest and best- 
hearted man tremble. Images of long-acted, 
painful scenes rise before him in his solitude; 
actions justified, in their passing, by the plea 
of a strong necessity, which he dislikes and 
dreads to think of now. And here, the world 
shut out, surrounded as he is with all the 
wealth and luxury of the eastern and western 
hemispheres, the hootings of the London rabble, 
and the hissings of the adder-tongues of his 
enemies, still ring in his ears; and to these 
envenomed sounds conscience in his own bosom 
returns a faint yet an undying echo. Perhaps 
he may wish, in this anguished hour, that his 
lot, though leas splendid, had been more safe. 
''To beguile an hour of care he takes up a 
volume of the poetry of his old school-fellow, 
the lost William Cowper. He has little leisure 
for literature, but a lingering taste remains 
for what engrossed se many of the happy hours 
of happier days. He turns up one passage 
after another; and the map and history of 
Cowper's life lie before him. Are his feelings 
those of pity or of envy? Probably they are 
a strangely -entangled mixture of both. His 
eye is ri vetted on a passage in the poem of 
Expostulation; he reads on and on; and, as if 
ppell urged, pronounces aloud, 

* Hast thou, thoof^h raoklad at fkir Freedom's braMt, 
Kx ported aUverjr to the conquered East ! 
Pulied down the tyrants India aerved with dread. 
And raised tlijrself a greater in their stead? 
Gone thither armed and hongry, retamed foil. 
Fed from the richest reins of the Mofol, 
A despot big with power, obtained by wealth. 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth!' 

'' Hastings can read no farther. This passage 
couKl not, did not apply to himself; in his 



proud integrity of heart he felt assured of this. 
The opinions too were those of ignorance. 
What could Cowper know of the East? And 
then he wonders at the latitude of discnssion 
and the licentiousness of the press in England. 
He dips again; his fortune may be better this 
time; for in these rich volumes he perceives 
that there is much poetic beauty. He is more 
fortunate now, for he opens at the admired 
description of the coming in of the post. How 
fine an opening; and he reads aloud — 



'Hark I 'tis the twanging horn- 



But oh ! the important budget ! ushered i;i 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings?— Have our troops awaked? 
Or do they still, as if with •pium drugged. 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave? 
Is Imdia nucB? and does she wear her plumed 
And Jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her stillT' 

" The heart-struck but fascinated reader pro- 
ceeds on, in spite of himself, till he finishes the 
finest passages of the poem, those which unveil 
the habits and amiable character of his early 
friend. If there were some stir and bitterness 
in his spirit on the first perusal of ofienikive 
strictures, that is past now. He lays down 
the book with a quiet sigh; and, striving to fix 
his mind upon all that has been most brilliant 
in his fortunes, can only remember how many 
years have elapsed since he was a Westminster 
school-boy; and that both he and William 
Cowper have long since passed the meridian of 
Ufe. 

"Are you not yet tired. Miss Fanny, of 
gazing on that gorgeous bed-chamber," said 
the curate; "the bed of carved ivory and gold, 
the silken draperies, and couches of crimson 
and gold curiously worked ; the silver-framed 
mirrors, the rich porcelain vases and foot-baths; 
the splendid toilette, with its jewelled orna- 
ments; the ivory and ebony cabinets, richly 
inlaid with gold, and in the highest style of 
eastern decoration, exhibiting groups exqui- 
sitely executed; religious processions, festivals, 
marriages, in short, a series of gorgeous pic- 
tures of eastern manners. Those caskets on 
the toilette contain some of the rarest jewels 
of the East That large emerald is to be sent 
to-morrow morning to a certain lady of ques- 
tionable fame, but of g^reat influence; for the 
proud Hastings must stoop to make friends at 
this crisis, by arts he wonld once have spumed, 
and still loathes. That gold bed, preserved 
with snch care in his own chamber, is intended 
for a gift or tribute to the Queen of England." 

The children were not yet satisfied with 
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gazing; and Mr& Herbert said, "I fear, my 
dears, if thns fascinated bj grandeur, you will 
ill bear a transition to the dull, low-roofed 
parlour at Olney." "No: were it a dungeon 
with such inmates/' cried Sophia, resolutely 
turning from the beautiful picture of the in- 
terior of Mr. Hastings' bed-chamber. — "Well 
said, Sophia, if you can stand to it," returned 
her mother — "But I see Charles and Mr. 
Norman long for another peep of those eastern 
weapons suspended over thechimney. " — " That 
most beautiful scimitar, the handle studded 
and blazing with jewels!" cried the peeping 
boy; — "and those exquisite pistols! how was 
it possible to paint them so truly ? And that 
— Damascus blade, did you call it?" 

"Lest the transition to sad, sombro, puritanic 
Olney be too violent, we will first, if you 
please, visit the lord-chancellor," said Mr. 
Dodsley. — "Presto! there he is at the head of 
the state council-board; these are his colleagues 
— his party friends, his rivals, his flatterers, 
his underminers, ranged on each side of him; 
and he knows them all well: they may ii^jure, 
but they cannot deceive him. He looks grim, 
and stem, and unhealthy. Even now there is 
■pam npon him; a youth of hard sedentary 
study, a manhood of incessant labour, and 
latterly, a weight of public and of private cares, 
have weighed and broken down Lord Thurlow. 
He looks old before his time. His temper, 
even his friends allow, has become rugged, 
boisterous, arrogant, — almost brutal. But 
they know not the secret pangs that torture 
him, or they might bear with patience, or par- 
don with gentleness, those fierce ebullitions 
of rage that will not acknowledge sickness nor 
infirmity. Even in the death-gripe, he will 
dutch those magic seals. But now he presides 
at that board, where the subject of discussion 
is the glory and safety of the empire, — the 
weal or woe of millions yet unborn. If the 
feeling of bodily languor for an instant over- 
power his intellectual energies, alarmed ambi- 
tion stings his mind into preternatural strength, 
for he penetrates the arts of a wily rival, who, 
affecting to acquiesce in his measures, secretly 
labours to thwart them, and to undermine him 
in the favour and confidence of his sovereign. 
He puts forth all his strength, tramples the 
reptile in the dust, and seats himself at the 
heftd of empire more firmly and securely than 
ever. Is he happy now? He thinks he should 
be so, but he thinks little of it; he has leisure 
for nothing, heart for nothing, memory for 
nothing, save his high function, and the arts 
necessary to maintain himself in it He has 
AC time^ and indeed no wish, to ascertain his 



own state either of body or mind. If he has 
no leisure to attend to his health, how can he 
be supposed to have time for self-examination 
or for serious thought? He once had many 
schemes, the growth of his strong and even 
enlarged mind, for the welfare of the state, 
and the happiness of his old private friends, — 
but they must be delayed. And now he loses 
even the wish for their accomplishment; his 
heart, never either very kind or soft, has be- 
come narrowed as well as callous; his temper 
waxes more and more hard, and gloomy, and 
repulsive; his private friends fall off, disgusted 
by his neglect, and surly, arrogant haughti- 
ness. They have no longer any common sym- 
pathies with Edward, Lord Thurlow. He stalks 
through his magnificent house alone; he writes, 
rases, bums, knits his brows over communica- 
tions and despatches which offended him, — 
and many things offend him, — he sits up half 
the night plunged in business; the surgeon 
who of late sleeps in his house administers a 
Bleeping draught, and he will try to obtain 
a few hours of troubled repose. Had pride 
allowed him, he could almost have addressed 
the obsequious medical man in the well-re- 
membered words of Macbeth, — 

*Csiiit thou not minisUr to * mind rtiniiedt* 

Many, many years ago, he had seen Oarrick 
play that character and many others, when 
William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, was his 
companion to Drury Lane. They had spouted 
the favourite passages together fifty times, 
after returning home to sup, now in Cowper's 
chambers, now in Thurlow's. Of rhetoric and 
declamation Edward Thurlow was ever an ad- 
mirer; young Cowper relished more the intense 
passion or the deep pathos of the scene. 

"The memory of his old fellow-student and 
companion had been revived on this night, by 
the arrival of a volume, just published, of 
Cowper's poetry. With a feeling bordering on 
contempt. Lord Thurlow threw it from him 
unopened. Now another scene of our magic 
glass, and behold the high-chancellor lays his 
throbbing but ever clear head on a downy 
pillow, and sets his alarum-watch to an early 
hour; for, sick or well, he must be at Windsor 
by ten to-morrow. He, however, leaves orders, 
that at whatever hour his private secretary, 
who is waiting the issue of an important de- 
bate in the House of Commons, shall return, he 
be admitted to him; — Lord Thurlow has an 
impression, that, though he may stretch his 
limbs on that bed of state, sleep will not visit 
him till he learn the fortune of the day — hears 
how the vote has gone. It was a deba^ on 
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the African slave-trade. He first inquired the 
▼ote — it was favonrable. He glanced over the 
reports of the leading speeches; — the vote was 
his, — but the feeling, the spirit of the night was 
strongly against him. There was the speech of 
Charles Fox; and he had quoted Cowper! — a 
beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered by all 
the members on both sides of the house, forced 
to admire, vote afterwards as they might. 

"Lord Thurlow now sets himself to sleep 
in good earnest, and his strong will is omnipo- 
tent even here. But over the empire of dreams 
the lord high -chancellor had no power, — Fancy 
is not a ward of Chancery. His visions were 
gloomy and distempered. His youth, his 
manhood, his present life are all fantastically 
but vividly blended. Sometimes the spirit 
that haunts him is the Prince of Wales, then 
it becomes Charles Fox, and anon it changes 
to William Cowper, and again back to Fox. 
But his hour comes, the alarum wakes him, 
and he is almost glad of the relief." 

"Would you choose to see the chancellors 
dressing-room, Fanny, and his ante-chamber, 
and the persons met in levee there, thus early, 
in a chill, foggy, winter's morning?" Fanny 
chose to do so. 

And there was seen the plain chamber of 
the English minister, lights burning dimly in 
the cold, heavy air, — a fire choked with smoke. 

*'Ah, poor old gentleman/' cried Fanny, 
"there he is, so cold, I am sure, and so very 
cross he looks — the poor servant that shaves him 
looks so terribly frightened. Well, considering 
how late he was of getting to bed, and all, I 
don't think, brother George, it is very pleasant 
to be a high-chancellor — at least, in winter; 
particularly when the king wishes to see him 
so early at Windsor, to scold him perhaps." 

"0, you silly child," said her sister. 

"Not so silly, Miss Sophia," said the curate. 
"To be sure, there is no g^reat hardship visible 
here, still I could have wished the lord-chan- 
cellor a longer and .sounder sleep; and it is very 
wiae, Fanny, to learn young, 'that all U not 
gold which glitteni. ' But now we shall suppoae 
the chancellor shaved and booted, his hasty 
cup of coffee swallowed — as the Jews did the 
(•SKsover— standing, his loins girt; for he too 
irt bound for the wilderness. In short, he de- 
tests Windsor interviews. A secretary bean hit 
portfolio; his carriage is at the door; he hurries 
through the circle of adulators, solicitors of his 
patronage, understrappers of all kinds, that 
wait his appearance, — the whole herd hateful 
to him. and he to them; and he is not a man 
of glozing wonls or feigning courtesy. No 
man in England can say 'No' more gruffly or 
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decidedly. A few indispensable words uttered, 
he hurries on. Near the door you note a young 
clergyman, his fine features 'sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought ' His profile strikingly 
resembles that of William Cowper, and Ix>rd 
Thurlow recalls his dream and Charles Fox's 
quotation; and, with his old accurate Temple 
habits, takes the portfolio himself, and directs 
his secretary to return and bring him a volume 
' lying on the third shelf of a certain cabinet 
in his business-room, between a pamphlet on 
India affairs, and that something about Lord 
Qeorge Gordon. ' He now perfectly recollected 
— for his memory was tenacious of everything 
— that Cowper had lost his paltry sort of ap- 
pointment — had gone deranged — was always 
swainiah, — and now piped in some rural shades 
or other, sunk into fuAody, with probably not 
political interest sufficient to influence tha 
election of the neighbouring borough-reeve. 
There had been a degree of impertinence in 
sending such a book to him; or it was, at 
least, an act of silliness, and showed small 
knowledge of life. But Fox had quoted it; so 
once beyond the smoke of London, Thurlow 
turns over the leaves. The carriage rolls on, 
post-haste, to the audience of Miyesty; but 
habit has enabled the lord-chancellor to read 
even in the most rapid whirling motion. He 
dips at random in search of Fox's passage, and 
stumbles on that splendid one — 'All flesh is 
grass.' 'Cowper should have been in the 
church,' thought he; 'a dignified churchman 
he is unfit for, but he might have made a tol- 
erable parish priest, if he would steer clear 
of Methodistical nonsense.' — He dips again — 
'One sheltered hare;' 'whining stuff! or is he 
mad still?' His eye falls on that passage 
beginning — 'How various his employment* 
whom the world calls idle; ' and he reads on, 
not with the natural feplings of Hastings, but 
yet not wholly unmoved, till he gets to the words, 
' Sipping calm the fragrant lymph which neatly 
she prepares,' when throwing down the book, 
the man, strong in the spirit of this world's 
wisdom, mutters to himself, ' Piperly trash ! — 
and ia it this Charles Fox quotes? The devil 
quotes Seripture for his use, and Fox would 
quote the devil for hia.' Lord Thurlow then 
plunges into that red portfolio which engrossea 
so much of his time — so much of his soul. 

"And now ' the proud keep of Windsor' rises 
on the ambitions, and prosperona, and proud 
statesman: — he smooths his brow; his sovereign 
welcomes him g^radonsly; his audience paKses 
off well; he hastena back to London, where a 
thousand aflmira await to occupy and torture 
though they cannot distract him. He snatches 
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ft morsel of cold meat; swallows a glass of wine : 
and off to the House of Peers, to be baited for 
six long hoars by the bull-dogs of Opposition." 

"And what has the poor gentleman for all 
this?" said little Fanny. " I am sure he has 
hard work of it." 

"How idly you do talk, Fanny; is he not 
Lord-chancellor of England?" cried her sister. 

"And fills high — I may say, the highest 
place; has immense patronage; is the maker of 
bishops, and deans, and judges, and every- 
thing," said Qeorge. 

"And has immense revenues," added the 
curate; "estates, mansions, — all that money 
can conmiand. " 

"Poor old gentleman," said Fanny, "I am 
glad he has also that woolsack to rest himself 
on, for I am sure he must be sadly tired and 
worried." 

" Turn we to Olney — to that dwelling in the 
very heart of that shabby but now honoured 
town — to Cowper's abode: — no poet's fabled 
retirement, embowered in sylvan solitudes, by 
wild wandering brook or stately river s brink, 
skirted with hanging woods, or vine-clad steeps, 
or towering mountains. — Here is the parlour." 
— "But pray stop, sir," cried Sophia, "that 
dall house had its pleasant accessories; have 
you forgot the greenhouse, the plants, the gold- 
finches; that pleasant window looking over the 
neighbour's orchard? — and what so beautiful 
as an orchard, when the white plum blossom 
has come full out, and the pink apple flowers 
are just budding!" 

"And Beau, and Tiney," cried Fanny. 

" I have forgot none of these things, my 
dears," said Mr. Dodsley. "Only I fear that 
to see them, as Cowper saw them, we must 
have a poet's glass; an instrument of higher 
powers than a Claude Lorraine glass, and 
clothing every object with softer, or warmer, or 
sunnier hues than even that pretty toy : — where 
could that be bought, Fanny?" "Indeed, sir, I 
don't know," said Fanny. 

"We may borrow one for a day, or a few 
hours or so," said Sophia, smiling intelligent!}'. 

" It is but fair to use Mr. Cowper's glass, in 
viewing his own pictures; and Mrs. Unwin's 
spectacles, in j udging of her domestic comforts, " 
said the curate. "There is the parlour; it 
looks doubly snug to-night Now you are to 
recollect, ladies and gentlemen, that this scene 
passes on a night when Mr. Hastings' trial is 
proceeding; and while Lord Thurlow is busy 
and distracted in his bureau. Tea is over — 
•the hares are asleep on the mg. Beau the 
spaniel lies in the bosom of Bess the maokin. 



On the table lie some volnmes of voyaget, 
which Mrs. Hill has this day sent from London 
to Mr. Cowper, with a few rare West India 
seeds for his greenhouse, as he calls it. There 
is a kind but short letter from her husband, 
Cowper's old friend; — for he too is a busy 
man in the courts, though not lord-chancellor 
— and there is a polite note from herself. 
There has also been a letter from Mr. Unwin 
this evening, a very kind one, filial and con- 
fidential. Mr. Cowper's cumbrous writing 
apparatus is on the table, for he has not yet 
got his neat, handy writing-desk from Lady 
Hesketh. His former writing-table had be- 
come crazy and paralytic in its old limbs; but 
to-night he has, by a happy thought of Mrs. 
Unwin's, got that forgotten card-table lugged 
down from the lumber garret, and he shakea 
it, finds it steady, and rejoices over it And 
now the fire is trimmed for the evening; the 
candles are snuffed; they show a print of Mr. 
Newton, and a few prints of other rather ugly*, 
grim-looking, evangelical ministers, and black 
profile shades of some of Mrs. Unwin's friends. 
Tet all looks comfortable and feels pleasant to- 
the inmates, for this is their home. 0! that 
magic, transfiguring word! but this home is 
indeed a peaceful and a happy one. 

"Mr. Cowper relates to his companion the- 
events of his long morning ramble, — a ram- 
bling narrative; simple, descriptive, somewhat 
pathetic too, nor unrelieved by a few delicate 
touches of Cowper's peculiar humour. And 
she listens all benevolent smiles to his ventures, 
happened in meadow and mire — 'o'er hills, 
through valleys, and by rivers' banks;' and,, 
in her turn, tells him of two poor persons dis- 
tressed in mind, and pinched in circumstances, 
who had called at their house; and mentions 
what she had done for them, and consults what 
farther deed of mercy or charity she and her 
friend may jointly accomplish before that day 
closed. And now Sam, Mr. Cowper's excellent 
and attached servant, or rather humble friend, 
who in adversity had cleaved to him, enters 
the room. Sam knew nothing of liOndon life 
or London wages, or official bribes, or pen]ui- 
sites; but I should like to know if ever Iif>rd 
Thurlow had such a servant as Mr. Cow|)cr h 
Sam; for this is no inconsiderable item in a 
man's domestic happiness. And unless we 
know all these little matters, how can we pro- 
nounce a true deliverance?" 

"We may guess that honest Sam and his 

qualities would have been of little utility, and 

of small value to Edward, Lord Thurlow, any 

way," said Mrs. Herbert: "and so throw th« 

\ attached servant out of his scale altogether." 
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"I fear so:— Well Sam, cirilly, hot rather 
formally, neither like a footman of parts 
nor of figure, mentions that John Cox, the 
parish clerk of All-Saints' parish, Northamp- 
ton, waits in the kitchen for those obituary 
rerses engrossed with the annnal bill of mor- 
tality, which Mr. Cowper had for some years 
furnished on his solicitation. 

'''Ay, Sam, say I will be ready for him in 
a few minutes, and give the poor man a cup 
of beer,' said the courteous poet. ' I must first 
read the verses to you. Mar}',* continued he, 
as Sam left the parlour; 'you are my critic, 
my Sam Johnson, and Monthly Reviewer:' — 
and he reads those fine verses beginning, ' He 
who sits from day to day.' 

"'I like them, Mr. Cowper,' said his calm 
friend; and that was praise enough. John 
Cox was ushered in, brushed his eye hastily 
over the paper, scraped with his foot, and said 
he dared to say these lines might do well 
enough. The gentleman he employed before 
was so learned, no one in the parish understood 
him. And Cowper smiles, and says, ' If the 
verses please, and are not found too learned, 
he hopes Mr. Cox will employ him again.' 

"And now the postboy's horn is heard, and 
Sam hies forth. Mr. Cowper is not rich enough 
to buy newspapers; but his friends don't forget 
him, nor his tastes. Whenever anything likely 
to interest his feelings occurs in the busy world, 
some kind friend addresses a paper to Olney. 
Thus he keeps pace with the world, though 
remote from its stir and contamination. He 
reads aloud another portion of the trial of 
Hastings, most reluctant as friend and as 
Christian to believe his old school-fellow the 
guilty blood-dyed oppressor that he is here de- 
scribed. He reads the heads of a bill brought 
in by the lord-chancellor to change, to extend 
rather, the criminal code of the countr}*; and 
nys passionately, 'Will they never try pre- 
ventive means? There is no flesh in man's 
obdurate heart, it doth not feel for man.' He 
skims the motley contents of the ' little folio of 
four pages,' gathering the goings on of the 
frrcut Babel, as food for future rumination; 
and ho would have read the speech of the 
ohunccllor, bad not more important concerns 
carried him away, — for old John Queeney, the 
hhoomaker in the back street, longs to see Mr. 
Cowper by his bedside. Mr. Newton, John's 
miniMtcr, is in London; and though John and 
Mr. Cowper are in no wine acquainted, save 
M^eiiig each other in church, there are dear 
ties and blessed hopes common to both; so 
Cowper goes off immediately. But since Mrs. 
Unwin insiRts that it is a cold damp night, he 



takes his greatcoat, though only to please 
her, and Sam marches before with the lantern. 
John Queeney has but one poor room, Sam 
would be an intruder there; and as it is harsh 
to have him wait in the street, like the atten- 
dant or horses of a fine lady, Sam is sent home 
by his amiable master. 

"When, in an hour afterwards, Mr. Cowper 
returns, he tells that John Queeney is dying, 
and will probably not see over the night; that 
he is ill indeed, but that the king and the 
nobles of England might gladly exchange 
states with that poor shoemaker, in the back 
street of Olney : — his warfare was accomplished! 
Mrs. Unwin understands him ! she breathes a 
silent inward prayer for her dying fellow- 
creature and fellow-Christian; and no more is 
said on this subject Cowper now in a steady 
and cheerful voice, reads the outline of a peti- 
tion he has drawn out in the name of the poor 
lace-workers of Olney, against an intended 
duty on candles. On them such a tax would 
have fallen grievously. ' My dear Mr. Cowper, 
this is more like an indignant remonstrance 
than an humble petition,' said his friend with 
her placid smile. 

" 'Indeed and I fear it is. How could it 
well be otherwise ? But this must be modified ; 
the poet's imprudence must not hurt the poor 
lace- workers' cause.' 

"And now Sam brings in supper — a Roman 
meal, in the days of Rome's heroic simplicity ; 
and when it is withdrawn, Hannah, the sole 
maid-servant, comes in to say that she has 
carried one blanket to Widow Jennings, and 
another to Jenny Hibberts; and that the shi- 
vering children had actually danced round, and 
hugged and kissed the comfortable night- 
clothing, for lack of which they perished; and 
that the women themselves shed tears of 
thankfulness for this well-timed, much-wanted 
supply. 

" ' And you were sure to tell them they came 
not from us,' said the poet. Hannah replied 
that she had, and withdrew. 

" ' These blankets cannot cost the generous 
Thornton above ten shillings apiece, Mr. Cow- 
per,' says Mrs. Unwin. 'Oh! how many a. 
ten shillings that would, in this severe RcaAon, 
soften the lot of the induntrions poor, are every 
night lavished in the city he inhabits ! How 
many blankets would the opcra-ticketH of this 
one night purchase! .\nd can any otie human 
creature have the heart or the right thus to 
lavish, yea, though not sinfully, yet surely not 
without blame, while but one of the same great 
family perishes of hunger or of cold? ' 

"And they speak of their poor neighbours 
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hy imiuo: (hoy know iimny of them, thoir ^khI 
«|iiAh(ioH, ilioir fuultH. uu«l thoir noi^osHiticH. 
Aiitl Un«Ni«lo iliHrotirrto Hows on in thooanycur- 
i^nt of oltl. ondoHivtI. »nil porftvt intimacy; 
un«l ToniHT irt KmI intiiiontally to talk of dark 
|»n•*w^0J^ in his oarlior lifo; of tho rnn'iilenoo 
^\hioh had k^uiUhI and Itsl him to thin ntiting- 
plaiv ' by tho ^rwn pas(un*!i and still waters:' 
<^f tho mor\\Y in uhioh ho had Imh^u atHiotod: 
of a un^Hl dolivoraniv suddonly wi\>U|;ht ; of | 
iho \HM «hioh had lo\i him into tho wilderness, 
w h\lo ' t ho Ivannor on or him was love. ' And then 
tho tAlk oldvi Kick to old friends, now absent : 
to domostio oaix's, stnd little family v\nuvms j 
and |'Un>. tho «:ar\len. or the ^nxnihouse. 
matter * fond and tnvial.' yet interesting, and 
\*lothe\l in the Uni^uaiCt' of a in^t^ and adorned 
b\ a |HVt"> fano> . 

" 1 mu»( afi^'t) axk. h^d the loni h\ch-ohan<- 
ei^Uor e^et <u'ue\l to h\* i-.^-art anx one :u!e'ii".jwnt i 
and atr«\*:ionate «vnun. :o «hom he vvuld i 
thus untvnd h;* r.v.ud ^vur forth hi* heart of 
h<vans u\ :\w uuch'.i'tNl *vnttdenc>p of a never 
tAiai\< >\m(\*'.\>* thi« I shall vvus^ider -she 
(x>vA-«vx'..\}\ of ih;* ft'.oad jkn :iumenj< wi^M \ 
:n \V»jv: > vjfc'o. ^heu •* ^^^si•.e to a\\juM ifce 
NaUu^v. Ts*:.*. Mr l\v.»Iey 

• \ '.v.tt>i :■„'» Tv«,*. \.si I he :*ru;to \>f s:v 

».WCV\-.V?: * ^VU.'O . U"* i".v. vJkX'4 OUT IW5 a'^'-vT 

A iKA ' .>.' *• ^A* M-*'* M*^.^ i'v« •v** '^''^c* \*** 

m i^n « ^ I •■■•• v«.t t*^** •V'TV. 4 •>.A<. \a. .. 

■ « A'.v '.V -"".Aio ; r :>. * Nf ?.>.>: *Oi;-,-.^r:i..\ 
i^ra%o. . V T vV • .V " >ds> * >. > ai'. *• • o v.? or::,'. 



afTei^tionato epistles to his cousin, Lady He»- 
kcth, or acknowledging the bounty of the 
benevolent Thornton to the poor of Olney. 
And now, body and mind refined, the bless- 
ings of the night remembered, and the labours 
of the day dedicated in short prayer and with 
fen'ont praise, and he is in hia greenhouse 
study, chill though it be, for it is quiet and 
set|uestered. See here, Fanny, — our last pic- 
ture. But so minutely has the poet described 
his favourite retreat that this sketch may be 
deemed superfluous labour. Yet this is and 
ever will be a cherished spot; for here many of 
his virtuous days were spent 

** Why pursue the theme farther,** continned 
the curate, "you all know the simple tenor of 
hi* life; — 

Tho* drd b« txsTel en life't onmmon «ay. 



The visitations to which his delicately-ofgan* 
ire^ mind was liable. I put out of riew. They 
weiv a mystery beyocd his mortdd being— far 
Nryond i>ur limite^i human intelligence^ And 
tell n:e now. my yvc^ fr»<U. wkic^ a& the 
cUw x^f his mescorab'e life, may ht pronooBced 
the b»s. asd. by v*v-zjiei^cenoe. the happiest 
man of c^r Tb.rw Wf#:~ia««' Bors? Each 
w J* ■ svr^z^ of ejkT-^ # ir« K^x>i ; " and tkoagk 

ci t^ three is a 
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OK HIS MISTRESS, THE QUEEN 
OF BOHEMIA. 

[Sir Bmaj Wottoa, bom at Bougfaton Hall, Kant. 
15C8; died Daoomber, 1639. F^wt and politician. He 
■pent a number of jmn abroad on important embaniM 
for the ooort of James I.] 



Tou meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorlj latiaf j our eyes 
More bj your namber than your light. 

Yon common people of the skies; 

What are yon when the moon shall rise? 

Ton curions chanters of the wood. 
That warble forth Dame Nature's lays, 

Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents; what*s your praise. 
When Philomel her roice shall raise? 

You Tiolets that first appear, 

By your pure puiple mantles known 

Like the proud rirgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the rose is blown? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By rirtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind? 



NEHUSHTA'S BOWEB. 

[Edwin Atherstome, born at Nottingham, 17tL 
A|irU, 1788 ; died 14th Pebnuuy, 187S. Antbor of TIU 
Laft Day$ qf Heradanemm ; A Midammmm Dajft Dream : 
The Fall ^ NinevA (frtMD wUeh wa quota); and Itnul 
in Rgypif posma ; 7%* Bta Kimgt, an hiatorioal lomanoe ; 
and TKe Handwriting on Oc Watt, a tala. "Vigour, 
splendid diction, and truly postie iMling.'*— Iftcnoy 

Twasaqiot 
Hemlf liad chosen, from the palace walls 
Farthest remored, and by no sound disturbed. 
And by no eye o'erlook'd ; Ibr in the midst 
Of loftiest trees, nmb i ageo o s, was it hid,— 
Tet to the sanshine open, and the aim 
That from the deep shades all aroiuid it breathed. 
Cool, and swesi-ecsnted. Myrtles, Jessamine,— 
Roses of Taried hues, all climbing shmbs, 
6feeD-leaTsd and fragrant, had she planted there, 
And tmes ef slender body, fruit and flowsr ^> 
At early sson had watered, and at ere, 
Prom a bright Ikmatain nigh, that ceaselessly 
Oush'd with a gsfttia ooU from oat the earth, 
Its liquid diamonds fiingiag to the sua 



With a soft whisper. To a gxacsfbl arch. 
The pUaat bcanches, intenrlned, were bent; 
Flowen some,— and some rich fruits of gorgeous hues, 
Down hanging larishly, the taste to please. 
Or, with rich scent, the smell,— or that fine sense 
Of beauty that in forms and ooloun rare 
Doth take delight. With firagrant moss the floor 
Was planted, to the foot a carpet rich. 
Or, for the languid limbs, a downy couch, 
Inriting slumber. At the noontide hour, 
Here^ with erase choeen maidens, would she come. 
Stories of lore to listen, or the deeds 
Of heroee of old days : the harp, sometimes, 
Henelf would touch, and, with her own sweet voice. 
Fill all the air with loTclinesa But, chief. 
When to his green-waTC bed the wearied sun 
Had parted, and hearen's glorious arch yet shone, 
A last gleam catdiing fh>m his dosing eye, — 
The palace, with her maidens, quitting then. 
Through Tistas dim of tall treee would she pass, — 
Cedar, or waring pine, or giant palm- 
Through orange groves, and dtran, myrtle walks. 
Alleys of rosss, beds of sweetest flawen. 
Their richest incense to the dewy breese 
Breathing profhsely all,— and, haring reached 
The spot betored, with qxnrt, m dance awhile 
On the small lawn, to sound ef dulcimer, 
The plesaant time would pam; or to the lute 
Give ear delighted, and the plaintive voice 
That Bang of hapless love : or, arm in arm. 
Amid the twilight saunter, listing oft. 
The fonntain'e murmur, or the evening's sigh, 
Or whisperings in the leaves,— or, in his ivide 
Of minstrelsy, the slaeplem nightingale 
Flooding the air with beauty of sweet sounds : 
And, ever as the sllenoe came again. 
The distant and uncsaaing hum could hear 
Of that magnlflcent dty, on all sides 
Sonoondiag them. 



A DISSEUTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 

BT CHABLE8 LAMB. 

Mankind, says » Chinese mannacript, for 

the first seventy thonsand ages ate their meat 

raw, clawing or biting it from the living 

j animal, jnst as they do in Abyssinia to this 

; day. This period is not obscurely hinted at 

i by their great Confucius in the second chapter 

j of his Mundane Mutations, where he designates 

a kind of golden age by the term Cho-fang, 

literally the Cooki' holiday. The manuscript 

goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or 

rather broiling (which I take to be the elder 

brother) waa accidentally discovered in the 

manner foUowing. The swine-herd Ho-ti, 

having gout out into the woods one morning. 
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as his manner wus, to collect mast for his 
hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest 
son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a 
bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every part of 
their poor mansion, till it was reduced to 
ashes. Together with the cottage (a sorry 
antediluvian make-shift of a building, you 
may think it), what was of much more import- 
;ance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less 
^han nine in number, perished. China pigs 
have been esteemed a luxury all over the East 
from the remotest periods that we read of. 
Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you 
may think, not so much for the sake of the 
4«nement, which his father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches, and 
the labour of an hour or two, at any time, as 
for the loss of the pigs. While he was think- 
ing what he should say to his father, and 
wringing his hands over the smoking remnants 
of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour 
assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which 
he had before experienced. What could it 
proceed from? — not from the burned cottage — 
he had smelt that smell before — indeed this 
was by no means the first accident of the kind 
which had occurred through the negligence of 
this unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did 
it resemble that of any known herb, weed, or 
flower. A premonitory moistening at the 
same time overflowed bis nether lip. He knew 
not what to think. He next stooped down to 
feel the pig, if there were any signs of life in 
it. He burned his fingers, and to cool them he 
applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. 
8ome of the crums of the scorched skin had 
«come away with his fingers, and for the first 
time in his life (in the world's life indeed, for 
before him no man had known it) he tasted — 
crcuJding! Again he felt and fumbled at the 
pig. It did not burn him so much now, still 
he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. 
The truth at length broke into his slow under- 
standing, that it was the pig that smelt so, 
and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, 
surrendering himself up to the new-born 
pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls 
of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and 
was cramming it down his throat in his boistly 
fashion, when his sire entered tmid the smok- 
ing rafters, armed with retribntory cudgel, 
and finding how affairs stood, began to rain 
l)1ows upon the young n^gue's shonldera, as 
thick as hail -stones, which Bo-bo heeded not 
«iny more than if they had been flies. The 



tickling pleasure which he experienced in his 
lower regions had rendered him quite callous 
to any inconveniences he might feel in those 
remote quarters. His father might lay on, 
but he could not beat him from his pig till be 
had fairly made an end of it, when, becoming 
a little more sensible of his situation, some- 
thing like the following dialogue ensued. 

"Yon graceless whelp, what have yon got 
there devouring? Is it not enough that yon 
have burned me down three houses with your 
dog's tricks, and be hanged to you, but yon 
must be eating fire, and I know not what — 
what have you got there, I say?" 

"O father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats." 

The ears of Ho>ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that ever 
he should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharp- 
ened since morning, soon raked out another 
pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the 
lesser half by main force into the fists of Ilo-ti, 
still shouting out, ''Eat, eat, eat the burnt 
pig, father, only taste — liord," — with such- 
like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the 
while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether ho 
should not put his son to death for an un- 
natural young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done his son's, 
and applying the same remedy to them, he in 
his turn tasted some of its flavour, which, 
make what sour mouths he would for a pre- 
tence, proved not altogether displeasing to 
him. In conclusion (for the manuscript here 
is a little tedious) both father and son fairly 
sat down to the mess, and never left off till they 
had despatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly eigoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbours would cer- 
tainly have stoned them for a couple of abom- 
inable wretches, who could think of improving 
upon the good meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about It 
was observed that Ho-ti's cottage was burned 
down now more frequently than ever. No- 
thing but fires from this time forward. Some 
would break out in broad day, others in the 
night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, so 
sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; 
and Ho-ti himself, which was the more remark* 
able, instead of chastising his son, seemed to 
grow more indulgent to him than ever. At 
length they were watched, the terrible mystery 
discovered, and father and son summoned to 
tike their trial at Pekin, then an inconaider- 
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able assize town. Evidence was giren, the 
obnoxious food itself produced in court, and 
rerdict about to be pronounced, when the 
foreman of the jury begged that some of the 
burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, 
might be handed into the box. He handled 
it, and they all handled it, and burning their 
lingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done before 
them, and nature prompting to each of them 
the same remedy, against the face of all the 
facts, and the clearest charge which judge had 
-ever given, — to the surprise of the whole 
<;ourt, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all 
present — without leaving the box, or any 
manner of consultation whatever;, they brought 
in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, 
and bought up all the pigs that could be had 
for love or money. In a few days bis lord- 
ship's town-house was observed to be on fire. 
The thing took wing, and now there was 
nothing to be seen but fires in every direction. 
Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over 
the district. The insurance offices one and 
all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was feared that 
the very science of architecture would in no 
long time be lost to the world. Thus this 
custom of firing houses continued, till in pro- 
cess of time, says my manuscript, a sage 
arose, like our Locke, who made a discovery, 
that the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other 
animal, might be cooked {burned, as they called 
it) without the necessity of consuming a whole 
houKo to dress it Then first began the rude 
form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string, 
or (ipit, came in a century or two later, I for- 
get in whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, 
concludes the manuscript, do the roott useful, 
and seemingly the moat obvious arta, make 
their way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith In the 
account above given, it must be agreed, that 
if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an experi- 
ment as setting houses on fire (especially In 
these days) could be assigned in favour of any 
culinary object, that pretext and excuse might 
be found in roast no. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundu* 
^dtbilis, I will maintain It to be the moat 
delicate — princeps obBonicrum, 

I speak not of your grown porkers — thingi 
between pig and pork — those hobbledehoys — 
but a young and tender suckling — under a 
moon old — guiltless as yet of the sty — with no 
original speck of the amor imm umi iik t, the 



hereditary failing of the first parent, yet mani- 
fest — his voice as yet not broken, but^ some- 
thing between a ehildish treble and a gmmble 
— the mild foremnner, or praludium, of a 
grunt 

He must be roasted, I am not ignorant that 
our ancestors ate them seethed or boiled — 
but what a sacrifice of the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will con- 
tend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, 
not over-roasted crackling, as it is well called 
— ^the very teeth are invited to their share of 
the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the 
coy, brittle resistance — with the adhesive 
oleaginous — O call it not fat — but an indefin- 
able sweetness growing up to it — the tender 
blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the bud — 
taken in the shoot— in the first innocence — 
the cream and quintessence of the child-pig's 
yet pure food — the lean, no lean, but a kind 
of animal manna — or, rather, fat and lean (if 
it must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one 
ambrosian result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing — it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching 
heat, that he is so passive to. How equably 
he twirleth round the string !— Now he is just 
done. To see the extreme sensibility of that 
tender age, he hath wept out his pretty eyes — 
radiant jellies — shooting stars 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
meek he lieth ! — wouldst thou have had this 
innocent grow up to the grossness and indocil- 
ity which too often accompany maturer swine- 
hood? Ten to one he would have proved a 
glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable 
animal — wallowing in all manner of filthy 
conversation — from these sins he is happily 
snatched away — 

Ere tin ooald bU^t, or ■onow fiwle. 
Death oum with timely 



his memory is odoriferous — no clown cuneth, 
while his stomach half rcjecteth, the rank 
bacon — no eoal-heaver bolteth him in reeking 
sausages — he hath a fair sepulchre in the 
grateful stomach of the judicious epicure--— 
and for such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is 
great She is indeed almost too transcendent 
— a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, 
that really a tender-eonacienced person would 
do well to pause — too ravishing for mortal 
taste, she woundeth and excoriaSleth the lipa 
that approach her — like lovers* kisses, ahe 
biteth— she is a pleasure bordering on pain 
from the fierceness and insanity of her relish 
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— ^bui she stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth 
not with the appetite — and the coarsest hunger 
might barter her consistently for a matton chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no leas 
provocative of the appetite than he is satis- 
factory to the criticalness of the censorious 
palate. The strong man may batten on him, 
and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a 
bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inter- 
twisted, and not to be unravelled without 
hazard, he is — good throughout No part of 
him is better or worse than another. He 
helpeth, as far as his little means extend, all 
around. He is the least envious of banquets. 
He is all neighbours' fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudg- 
ingly impart a share of the good things of this 
life which fall to their lot (few as mine are 
in this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as 
great an interest in my friend's pleasures, his 
relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in mine 
own. '* Presents," I often say, "endear 
Absents." Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chickens (those ''tame 
villatic fowl "), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels 
of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive 
them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon 
the tongue of my friend. But a stop must 
be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, 
"give everything." I make my stand upon 
pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to the 
Giver of all good flavours, to extra-domiciliate, 
or send out of the house, slightingly (under 
pretext of friendship, or I know not what), a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, 
I may say, to my individoal palate. — It axgnct 
an insensibility. 



MEMORIES. 



When to the aeieioiii of sweet silent thoaght, 
I summon up remembranoe of things pnst, 
I sif h the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail mj dear time's waste: 
Then can I drown an tij% unused to flow. 
For predons IHeods hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afinesh lore's long-einoe canodl'd woe. 
And moan the expense of many a ranish'd sight : 
Then can I griere at grieranees traegooe, 
And hearil J fhMn woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad aoooont of Ibre-bemoaned moan. 
Which I Mw pay as if not paid befora. 
Bui if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
are rsstorad, and eonows end. 



THE CATHEDRAL OF TOLEDO. 

[JosB Zobuxa t Mobal, one of the most celebrated 
of Spanish poets, bom at ValladoUd in 1817, stodied 
law, but abandoned it for literature. He has wHtteo 
comedies and numerous volumes of poetry, his ** Q raiMN 
da" being considered his masterpiece. Late in llfo 
Zorilla emigrated to America.] 

This massiye form, sculptured in mountain 
stones. 

As it once issued flrom the earth profound, 
Monstrous in stature, manifold in tones 

Of incense, light and music spread around ; 

This an unquiet people still doth throng, 
With pious steps, and heads bent down in 
fear,— 

Yet not 80 noble as through ages long, 
Is old Toledo's sanctuary austere. 

Glorious in other days, it stands alone. 
Mourning the worship of more Christian 
years, 

Like to a fallen queen, her empire gone, 
Wearing a crown of miseries and tears. 

Or like a mother, hiding griefs unseen. 
She calls her children to her festiTals, 

And triumphs still, — despairing, yet serene,— 
With swelling organs, and with pealing 
bells. 

Through the long nare is heard the meastired 
tread 

Of the old priest, who early matins keeps^ 
His sacred robe, in rustling folds outspread, 

Orer the echoing parement sweeps,— 

A sound awaking, like a trembling breath 
Of earnest yet unconscious prayer. 

Uprising from thick sepulchres beneath, 
A Toice from Christian sleepers there. 

Upon the altars bums the holy (Ire, 
The oensers swing on grating chains of gold» 

And from the fkrther depths of the dark choir 
Chants in sublimest echolngs are rolled. 

The people oome in crowds, and, bending 
lowly, 
Thank their great Maker for his mercies 
giren; 
Then raise their brows, flushed with emotion 
holy,— 
About them beams the light of opening 
hearen. 

The priest repeats ftiU many a solemn word, 
Made saored to dcTotion through all time ; 

The people kneel again, as each is heard, 
SMh oometh fraught with memories sob* 
lime. 
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The organ, from its golden tnimpete blowing, alter forthwith. I seek bat the truth bj 

Swells with their robust roices through the which no man erer yet was injured, ue 

^ifllM, alone is so who remains the Tictim of igno- 

As from a mountain-fidl wild waters flowing, nnce and imposture. 

EoU in sonorous waves and rippling smiles. i ghall do my duty, yes j for the iMt, 

whether living or dying, I hare no care. 
— — As for the orute, wQch is placed at thy 

disposal, treat him well ; but towards man, 
THE MEDITATIONS OP ANTONINUS, who shares reason with thee, employing 

God's assistance, be social and kind. Act 

[MABoosAumKuviAjiTOiranTi, a Boman emperor and only thus, and a short life will answer thy 

philoeopher, born a.i>.121, died 180. He shared the Im* purpose aS well as one that is long. Alex- 

perial power with Gommodna, who wae known ae L. ander, the Macedonian, and his mule-drirer, 

Aareiias Vertu. The reign wm aignaiiaed bj long wart when they died, were upon a par : their souls 

with the Parthiansandthe northern tribes of Germany, ^^nt tO God, their asheS tO the elements, 
in which the emperor AnreUue won great glory and Le^ f^^cy rule nO more ; Stem the pas- 

raeeeei Bat much greater honor attaches to his name ^^^^ j^^j^ ^ ^j^^ j^ j^^f^j^g ^^ ^^j-j^ 

ssabrlghtl^atrflectwilight^andte^^eroftheph^ j^^^j ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^j ^^^^^ 

phy of the Stoic.. Hi. book of " Jfsd«aii^ Irate the essence froii the aspect ; thinkon 

°^ \!^^ ^ r^ « °*^*K * "^^ thy last hour, and let sin lie it the door of 
topics, noted down from time to time without anmnga- •' i. • ma r •«. 

ment They are faU of noble thoogfats and .s|>li»tion«, him who IS guilty Of it 

expressed in terse and impm-ire langnage] ^^ ^t« »]>* tO be angiy With events, Since 

never a jot do they care. 

I am made up of body and soul, and since Manage so as to gain God's sanction and 
neither arose from nothing, so neither to thine own. 

nothing can return. — When the last change Like the corn-bearing ears, so is life: 
comes, the elements of my frame are con- some are mowed down, while others stand 
verted into something in the outer world, awhile. 

and so on throughout eternity. Thus was Were it possible for the Deity to cease to 
it with my progenitora during ages past, and care for me and mine, it must be for some 
thus will it be throughout all the changes good reason, 
that befall the earth. Tes, I can hold by what is just and true. 

Reason is sufficient to itself works within Weep not overmuch with others, for it is 
itself and goes straight to its object There- of no avail. 

fore IS our path named the path of rectitude, 0. Plato, thou sayest well ; to live or die 
when it is guided by honesty and truth. is of^ no account, but only how we live or 

Nothing can happen to anyone which he how we die. 
is unable to bear. Such evils have befallen ye men of Athens, of a truth, when 
others, and, whether through fortitude or any one chooses his post or is placed in it 
ignorance, they have withstood the shock. • by his leader, thereat, it seemeth to me, 
Were it not shameful then, if ignorance or ; should he take his stand, fearing neither 
hardihood should surpass prudence and danger nor death, but disgrace alone, 
principle? | Again, do ye not perceive that there is 



Things, therefore, cannot reach the soul, 
nor attain any admission therein. They 
can neither turn nor change her; she is 
influenced by herself alone. Whatever she 
may choose to make them, so must they be- 
fidl. 

Does anyone behave ill towards me, let 
him look to it the fault is his— I shall act 
as nature would have me, and demean my- 
self accordingly. 

Maintain the lordly soul firee from the 
trammels of clay ; mix thyself not up with 
them, but hold them fiur apart 

Onlv convince me that I have said or 
thougbt the thing that is wrong, and I shall 



something more worthy of goodness and 
truth, than to save or be saved, or falling 
in love with life, to live a length of years ; 
should ye not rather put your trust in God« 
knowing that life must come to a close, ana 
that the only concern is to snend it welL 

Consider the course of tne stars, as if 
thou wert running a race with them, and the 
changing elements; the very thought will 
help to cleanse away the dross of this life 
below. 

As Plato hath said, we should look on 
life as from a height, down on the flocks 
and herds, the tillers of the soil, armies with 
their leade^^ and the varied aspects of busy 
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nationsi births, deaths, marriages, the bus- 
tling law court and the silent aesert, feasts 
and funerals, joj and woe — ^in short, the 
endless medley of things incongruous. 

Think on what is past, the fate of nations, 
and thou mightest aive into the future, for 
occurrences are of a kind. Thou canst not 
sunder the bond of events, for hence, as far 
as thou canst see forty years and a thousand, 
are, in a measure, the same. 

The things of earth return to earth, those 
of heaven, whence they came; b^ which 
Euripides would imply the dissolution that 
awaits us all. 

Fain would we delay our coming fatej 
but when the heaven-bom gale doth blow, 
we must embark in spite of all our grief ana 



care. 



He is a better wrestler than thou. What 
then *, is he more social, modest, better pre- 
pared for untoward fortune — more tolerant 
of the misconduct of others ? 

So long as we conform to nature, and act 
up to the reason which God hath given us, 
nothing terrible, nothing hurtful, can befal. 

Never imposed on bj passing fancies, 
thou mayest be alike satisfied with thy lot, 
and with those around thee. 

Why pry into other people's thoughts, 
thou knowest what nature and providence 
require of thee ? Let each one perform his 
own part. The lower orders of creation are 
made for our behoof; but we are intended 
to aid each other as well as to be kind and 
social, in opposition to the dictates of the 
flesh. For it is given to us to rise superior 
to impressions which are common to us with 
the brute. The mind, indeed, will not suf- 
fer them to rule, for to this was she bom. 
Lastly, let us guard against error and de- 
ception; compass but this* and thou hast 
thy due. 

Keflect that life is almost past and gone ; 
«pend the remainder, then, as heaven hath 
willed. 

Love what has been assigned thee ; does 
not providence know best 7 

When anything happens, keep before thee 
those whom it beiel before, now they stormed 
and raged, how strange they thought it 
Where are they now, gone for ever more ? 
Wouldst thou be like Uiem T Put such fol- 
lies aside ; it only concems thee to turn the 
occurrence to account Thou mayest fitly 
do so ; the means are ever at hand. Look 
well to thyself, then ; do only what is right ; 
as for the rest it is not worth a care* 

See, within thee is the fountain of life 



which flows ever and ever, if thoa wilt only 
give it leave. 

Maintain an even deportment ; for as the 
soul shines through the countenance, so let 
dignity animate and rule the frame. 

Life is a straggle : be ever prepared for 
the event Who ana what are they whose 
suffrage thou dost claim 7 Reflect on the 
sources of their opinions and fedings, and 
thoul't experience neither annoyance when 
they blame, nor satisfaction when they 
praise. 

No soul, observes Plato, is willingly de- 
prived of truth. The same may be said of 
temperance, justice, honesty, magnanimity 
— ^in fine, every virtue. Remember this and 
it will render thee tolerant towards alL 

Whatever be thy sufifering, reflect that 
pain implies no scandal, nothing that need 
soil the soul. It cannot last, and at the 
same time prove intolerable. Remember, 
too, when annoyed by other matters, not 
even painful, to rouse and prove thyself a 
man. Take heed then, thou dost not retort 
the sentiments of the wicked. 

Wherefore was Socrates nobler than his 
fellows ? Was it because he boldly lived and 
bravely died, that he put up with cold and 
hardship, that he refused to arrest the inno- 
cent, or that sobriety and dignity marked 
all his ways 7 Why, but because he had a 
nobler soul ; because he thought it sufficient 
to be obedient to God, and just to man; 
tolerant towards the sinner, although ob- 
servant of the crime ; contented with his lot, 
and beyond the control of the flesh. 

Nature hath not so framed thee that thou 
mightest not discern thy duty and perform 
it A man may be in a manner divine, and 
yet unknown to all. 

Happiness lies in narrow compass ; thou 
mayest fail as a naturalist or logician, but 
naught need prevent thee from oeing mo- 
dest, free, obeaient to God, and well-disposed 
towards man. 

Were those around to brawl, or savage 
beasts to tear thee limb frt)m limb, thou 
mightest live free and unconstrained, hold 
fast to thy equanimity, pass correct judg- 
ment on what befals, and tum it to account 
For to each occurrence thou mayest say, 
thou art what I sought or art not ; render^ 
ine it in every case a means of rational ex- 
ceUence and social welfare, alike suitable to 
thepurposes of God and man. 

This is best, to live each day as if it were 
thy last — ^without haste, or sloth, or hypoc- 
risy. MAScut AvEKuvt AjcTonxn. 
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iWiUiAm BUck, bora in Oliwgow, NoTMnbcr, 1841. 
Noralkt and joonudiii. Uu chi«f works are : love or 
Marriagt; In 8Uk Attire: KUutenp: Tk* Monarch nf 
JUtHcing lane: A Ikiughter <\f HHh; Tkt Strange Admn- 
iurfi i^fa Phaeton: A Prinetu nf ThnU; Three Featkert: 
Jdadeap VioUt: MaeUod of Dare, tc The Spmtator 
myi that in his work " there is a mingling of humour 
of the radest with pathos most trulj simple and 
diguifted.'* Another critic sajs: "He contrires bj 
4elicate, subtile, but sure touches to win the interest of 
his readers, and to retain it till the last Tolnme is laid 
down with reluctance." On the Continent and in 
America, as well ss in England, Mr. Black has obtained 
general recognition as one of our best and most distin- 
guished writers of fiction. He was sometime editor of 
the London Review, subsequentlj of tlie Examiner^ and 
has been for sereral years on the editorial staff of the 
London Daily Nnes. The following sketch is quoted ttcm 
the Christmas number (1878) of the IlhutraUd London 
News.] 

CHAPTER L 
FRANZISKA. 

It is a Christmas morning — cold, still, and 
^ray, with a frail glimmer of sunshine coming 
through the bare trees to melt the hoar-frost 
on the lawn. The postman has just gone out, 
itwing^ng the gate behind him. A fire bums 
brightly in the breakfast-room; and there is 
silence about the house, for the children have 
gone off to climb Box-hill before being marched 
to church. 

The small and gentle lady who presides over 
this household walks sedately in, and lifts 
•the solitary letter that is lying on her plate. 
About three seconds suffice to let her run 
-through its content!, and then she suddenly 
-cries — 

" I knew it ! I said it ! I told you two 
months ago she was only flirting with him; 
und now she has r^ected him. And oh! I am 
so glad of it! The poor boy !*' 

The other person in the room, who has been 
meekly waiting for his breakfast for half an 
hour, ventures to point out that there is nothing 
to r^oice over in the fact of a young man 
having been r^ected by a young woman. 

"If it were final, yes! If these two young 
folks were not certain to go and marry some- 
t>ody else, yon might congratulate them both. 
But you know they will. The poor boy will 
1^0 courting again in three months* time, and 
be vastly pleased with his condition.*' 

" Oh, never, never!*' she says; '* he has had 
each a lesson. Tou know I warned him. I 
4cnew she wm only flirting with him. Fter 
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Charlie! Now I hope he will get on with his 
profession, and leave such things oni of his 
head. And as for that creature*' 

" I will do you the justice to say/' obeerrw 
her hnsband, who is still regarding the table 
with a longing eye, "that you did oppose this 
match, because you hadn*t the making of it 
If you had brought these two together they 
would have been married ere thia Never 
mind; you can marry him to somebody of 
your own choosing, now." 

"No; he must not think of marriage. He 
cannot think of it It will take the poor lad 
a long time to get over this blow.' 

" He will marry within a year.' 

" I will bet you whatever you like that he 
doe8n*t," she says, triumphantly. 

"Whatever I like! That is a big wager. 
If you loAC, do you think you could pay? I 
should like, for example, to have my own way 
in my own house." 

" If I lose you shall," says the generous 
creature; and the bargain is concluded. 

Nothing further is said about this matter 
for the moment. The children return from 
Box-hill, and are rigged out for chnrch. Two 
young people, friends of ours, and recently 
married, having no domestic circle of their 
own, and, having promised to spend the whole 
of Christmas-day with us, arrive. Then we 
set out, trying as much as possible to think 
that Christmas-day is different from any other 
day, and pleased to observe that the younger 
folk, at least, preserve the delusion. 

But just before we reach the chnrch, I say 
to the small lady who got the letter in the 
morning, and whom we generally call Tita — 

" When do yon expect to see Charlie?" 

" I don't know," she answers. " After 
this cruel affair he won't like to go about 
much." 

"You remember that he promised to ge 
with us to the Black Forest?'* 

" Yes; and I am sure it will be a pleasant 
trip for him." 

" Shall we go to Httferschingen?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Franziska is a pretty girL" 

Now, you would not think that any great 
mischief could be done by the mere remark 
that Franziska was a pretty girl. Anybody 
who had seen Franziska Fabler, niece of the 
proprietor of the "Ooldenen Bock" In HUfer- 
schingen would admit that in a moment But 
this is nevertheleei true, that Tita was very 
thoughtful daring the rest of our walk to this 
little choreh; and in chnrch, too, she was 
thinking m> deeply that she almost foifoi to 
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look at the effect of the decorations she had 
nailed up the day before. Yet nothing could 
have offended her in the bare observation that 
Franciska was a pretty g^rL 

At dinner, in the evening, we had our two 
guests and a few young fellows from London 
who did not happen to have their families or 
homes there. Curiously enough, there was a vast 
deal of talk about travelling, and also about 
Baden, and more particularly about the south- 
em districts of Baden. Tita said the Black 
Forest was the most charming place in the 
world; and as it was Christmas-day, and as 
we had been listening to a sermon all about 
charity, and kindness, and consideration for 
others, nobody was rude enough to contradict 
her. But our forbearance was put to a severe 
test when^ after dinner, she produced a photo- 
gnraphic album and handed it round, and 
challenged everybody to say whether the young 
lady in the comer was not absolutely lovely. 
Most of them said that she was certainly very 
nice-looking; and Tita seemed a little dis- 
appointed. I perceived that it would no 
longer do to say that Franziska was a pretty 
girl. We should henceforth have to swear by 
everything we held dear, that she was abso- 
lutely lovely. 

CHAPTER II. 

ZUM 0OLDEN£N BOCK. 

We felt some pity for the lad when we took 
him abroad with us ; but it must be confessed 
that at first he was not a very desirable travelling 
companion. There was a gloom about him. 
Despite the eight months that had elapsed, he 
professed that his old wound was Htill open. 
Tita treated him with the kindest maternal 
solicitude, which was a great mistake: tonics, 
not sweets, are required in such cases. Yet 
he was very g^teful; and he said, with a blush, 
that, in any case, he would not rail against 
all women because of the badness of one. In- 
deed, you would not have fancied he had any 
g^reat gradge against womankind. There were 
a great many English abroad that autumn, 
and we met whole batches of pretty girls at 
every station and ever}- table d*h6te on our 
route. Did he avoid them, or glare at them 
savagely, or say hard things of them ? Oh, no! 
—quite the reverse. He was a little shy at 
first; and when he saw a party of distressed 
damsels in a sUtion, with their bewildered 
father in vain attempting to make himself 
understood to a porter, he would assist them 
in a brief and business-like manner, as if it 
were a duty, lift his cap, and then march off. 



relieved. Bnt by-and-by he began to make 
acquaintances in the hotels; and, as he waa- 
a handsome, English-looking lad, who bore a 
certificate of honesty in his clear g^y eyes and 
easy g^it, he was rather made much of. Nor 
could any fault be decently found with hia 
appetite. 

So we passed on from Konigswinter to^ 
Coblentz, and from Coblentz to Heidelberg, 
and from Heidelberg south to Freiburg, where 
we bade adieu to the last of the towns, and laid 
hold of a trap with a pair of ancient and 
anguhir horses, and plunged into the Htfllen- 
thal, the first great gorge of the Black Forest 
mountains. From one point to another we 
slowly urged our devious course, walking the 
most of the day indeed, and putting the trap- 
and ourselves up for the night at some quaint 
roadside hostelry, where we ate of roe-deer and 
drank of Affenthaler, and endeavoured to speak 
German with a pure Waldshut accent And 
then one evening, when there was a clear green- 
and-g^ld sky overhead, and when the last raya 
of the sun were shining along the hills and 
touching the stems of the tall pines, we drove 
into a narrow valley and caught sight of a 
strange building of wood, with projecting eavea 
and quaint windows that stood close by the 
forest 

" Here is my dear inn," cried TiU, with a^ 
great glow of delight and affection in her face.* 
" Here is mein gutes Thai! leh grUss* dieh 
ein tausend Mai! And here is old Peter come 
out to see us; and there is Franziska!" 

"Oh! this is Franziska, is it?" said Charlie. 

Yes, this was Franziska. She was a well- 
built, handsome girl of nineteen or twenty, 
with a healthy sun-burnt complexion, and 
dark hair plaited into two long tails, which were 
taken up and twisted into a knot behind. That 
you could see from a distance. But on nearer 
approach you found that Franziska had really 
fine and intelligent features, and a pair of 
frank, clear, big brown eyes that had a verj 
straight look about them. They were some- 
thing of the eyes of a deer, indeed ; wide apart, 
soft, and apprehensive, yet looking with a 
certain directness and unconsciousness that 
overcame her natural girlish timidity. Tita 
simply flew at her and kissed her heartily, 
and asked her twenty questions at once. 
Franziska answered in very fair English, a 
little slow and formal, but quite grammatical 
Then she was introduced to Charlie, and she 
shook hands with him in a simple and unem- 
barrassed way, and then she turned to one of 
the servants and gave some directions about 
the Uggage. Fiiully, she begged Tita to fs^ 
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indoors and get off her travelling attire, which 
was done, leaving us two outside. 

"She's a very pretty girl," Charlie said, 
carelessly. '* I suppose she*s sort of head cook 
and kitchen-maid here.'* 

The impudence of these young men is some- 
thing extraordinary. 

" If you wish to have your head in your 
hands," I remarked to him, '* just you repeat 
that remark at dinner. Why, Franziska is no 
end of a swell. She has two thousand pounds 
and the half of a mill. She has a sister married 
to the Qeheimer-Ober-Hofbaurath of Hesse- 
CasseL She has visited both Paris and Munich ; 
and she has her dresses made in Fribonrg. ' 

" But why does such an illustrious creature 
bury herself in this valley, and in an old inn, 
and go about bareheaded?" 

"Because there are folks in the world 
without ambition, who like to live a quiet, 
decent, homely life. Every girl can't marry a 
Geheimer-Ober-IIofbaurath. Ziska, now, is 
much more likely to marry the yonng doctor 
here." 

"Oh, indeed! and live here all her days. 
She eouldn't do better. Happy Franziska!" 

We went indoors. It was a low, large, 
rambling place, with one immense room all 
hung round with roe-deers' horns, and with 
•one lesser room fitted up with a billiard- table. 
The inn lay a eouple of hundred yards back 
from Huferschingen, but it had been made the 
head-quarters of the keepers, and Just outside 
this room were a number of pegs for them to 
sling their guns and bags on when they came 
in of an evening to have a pipe and a chopin 
of white wine. Ziska's uncle and aunt were 
both large, stout, and somnolent people, very 
good-natured and kind, but a trifle dull 
Ziska really had the management of the 
place, and she was not slow to lend a hand 
if the servants were remiss in waiting on us. 
But that, it was understood, was done out of 
compliment to Tita. 

By-and-by we sat down to dinner, and 
Franziska came to see that everything was 
going on straight. It was a dinner "with 
scenery." You forgot to be particular about 
the soup, the venison, and the Affbnt baler, when 
from the window at your elbow you eould look 
across the narrow valley and behold a long 
stretch of the Black Forest shining in the red 
glow of the sunset The lower the sun sank 
the more intense became the crimson light on 
the tall stems of the pines ; and then you eould 
see the line of shadow slowly rising up the side 
ef the opposite hill until only the topmast 
trees were touched with the fire. Then these, 



too, lost it, and all the forest around us seemed 
to have a pale blue mist stealing over it as the 
night fell and the twilight faded out of the 
sky overhead. Presently the long undulations 
of fir would grow black, and the stars would 
come out, and the sound of the stream be 
heard distantly in the hollow; and then, as 
Tita knew, we should go off for a last stroll in 
among the soft moss and under the darkness 
of the pines, perhaps to startle some great 
capercailzie and send it flying and whirring 
down the glades. 

When we returned from that prowl into the 
forest we found the inn dark. Such people as 
may have called in had gone home; but we 
suspected that Franziska had given the neigh- 
bours a hint not to overwhelm us on our first 
arrival When we entered the big room 
Franziska came in with candles; then she 
brought some matches, and also put on the 
table an odd little pack of cards, and went out. 
Her uncle and aunt had, even before we went 
out, come and bade us good-night formally 
and shaken hands all round. They are early 
folk in the Black Forest 

"Where has that giri gone now?" said 
Charlie. " Into that lonely billiard -room? 
Couldn't you ask her to come in here? Or 
shall we go and play billiards?" 

Tita stares, and then demurely smiles ; bni 
it is with an assumed severity that she rebukea 
him for such a wicked proposal, and reminds 
him that he must start early next morning. 
He groans assent Then she takes her leave. 

The big young man sits silent for a moment 
or two, with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs stretched out I begin to think I am in 
for it — the old story of blighted hopes, and 
angry denunciation, and hypocritical joy, and 
all the rest of it But suddenly Charlie looks 
up with a business-like air, and says, 

" Who is that doctor fellow you were speak- 
ing about? Shall we see him to-morrow?" 

"Yon saw him to-night It was he who 
passed us on the road with the two beagles." 

"What, that little fellow with the bandy 
legs and the spectacles?" he cries, with » 
great laugh. 

"That little fellow," I observe to him, "b 
a person of some importance, I can tell yoo. 
He" 

" I suppose his sister married a Geheimer- 
Ober-under— what the diekens is it?" saya 
this di sr e s pe c tful young man. 

" Dr. Krnmm has got the Iron Croes." 
That won't make his legs any the straii^ 
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"I suppofle he got that cast in the eye 
there." 

" He can play the zither in a way that woald 
astonish yon. He has got a little money. 
Franziska and he would be able to live very 
comfortably together." 

" Franziska and that fellow?" says Charlie; 
and then he rises with a sulky air, and pro- 
poses we should take our candles with us. 

But he is not sulky very long; for Ziska, 
hearing our footsteps, comes to the passage 
and bids us a friendly good-night. 

"Good-night, Miss Fabler!" he says, in 
rather a shamefaced way; "and I am so 
awfully sorry we have kept you up so late. We 
tthan't do it again." 

You would have thought by his manner that 
it was two o'clock ; whereas it was only half- 
past eleven ! 

CHAPTER III. 
DR KRUMM. 

There was no particular reason why Dr. 
Kromm should marry Franziska Fabler, except 
that he was the most important young man in 
HUferschingen, and she was the most impor- 
tant young woman. People therefore thought 
they would make a good match; although 
Franziska certainly had the most to g^ve in 
the way of good looks. Dr. Krumm was a 
short bandy-legged, sturdy young man, with 
long fair hair, a tanned complexion, light blue 
eyes, not quite looking the same way, specta- 
cles, and a general air of industrious common- 
sense about him, if one may use such a phrase. 
There was certainly little of the lover in his 
manner towards Ziska, and as little in hers 
towards him. They were very good friends, 
though, and he called her Ziska, while she 
gave him his nickname of Fidelio, his real 
name being Fidele. 

Now on this, the first morning of our stay in 
HUferschingen, all the population had turned 
out at an early hour to see us set out for the 
forest ; and as the Ober-Forster had gone away 
to visit his parents in Bavaria, Dr. Krumm 
was appointed to superintend the operations 
of the day. And when everybody was busy 
renewing acquaintance with us, gathering in 
the straying dogA, examining guns and car- 
tridge-belts, and generally aiding in the pro- 
found commotion of our setting out. Dr. 
Krumm was found to be talking in a very 
friendly and familiar manner with our pretty 
Franziska. Charlie eved them askance. He 
began to say disrespectful things of Elmmm. 



He thought Krumm a plain person. An4 
then, when the bandy-le^^ doctor bad got 
all the dogs, keepers, and beaters together, we 
set off along the road, and presently plunged 
into the cool shade of the forest, where the 
thick moss suddenly silenced our footsteps, 
and where there was a moist and resinous smell 
in the air. 

Well, the incidents of the forenoon's shooting, 
picturesque as they were, and full of novelty 
to Tita's protdg6, need not be described. At 
the end of the fourth drive, when we had got 
'on nearly to luncheon-time, it appeared that 
Charlie had killed a handsome buck, and he 
was so pleased with this performance that he 
grew friendly with Dr. Krumm, who had, 
indeed, given him the haupt-sUUe, But when, 
as we sat down to our sausages and bread and 
red wine, Charlie incidentally informed our 
commander-in-chief that, during one of the 
drives, a splendid yellow fox had come out of 
the underwood and stood and stared at him 
for three or four seconds, the doctor uttered a 
cry of despair. 

*' I should have told you that," he said in 
English, that was not quite so good as Ziska's, 
"if I had remembered, yes! The English 
will not shoot the foxes; but they are very bad 
for us, they kill the young deer, we are glad 
to shoot them; and Franziska she told mc she 
wanted a yellow fox for the skin to make some- 
thing." 

Charlie got very red in the face. He had 
missed a chance. If he had known that 
Franziska wanted a yellow fox, all the instinc- 
tive veneration for that animal that was in 
him would have gone clean out, and the fate 
of the animal — for Charlie was a capital shot 
— would have been definitely sealed. 

" Are there many of them ?" said he, gloom- 
Uy. 

"No; not many. But where there is one 
there are generally four or five. In the next 
drive we may come on them, yes! I will put 
you in a good place, sir; and you must not 
think of letting him go away, for Franziska, 
who has waited two, three weeks, and not one 
yellow fox not anywhere, and it is for the 
variety of the skin in a — a — . I do not know 
what you call it." 

" A rug, I suppose," said Charlie. 

I subsequently heard that Charlie went to 
his post with a fixed determination to shoot 
anything of yellow colour that came near him. 
His station was next to that of Dr. Krumm; 
but of course they were invisible to each other. 
The horns of the beaters sounded a warning, 
the gunners cocked their guns and stood on 
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the alert; In tlie perfect silence each one waited 
for the first glimmer of a brown hide down the 
long green glades of young fir. Then, accord- 
ing to Charlie's account, by went two or three 
deer like lightning — all does. A buck came 
last, but swerved just as he came in sight, and 
backed and made straight for the line of beaters. 
Two more does, and then an absolute blank. 
One or two shots had been heard at a distance; 
either some of the more distant stations had 
been more fortunate, or one or other of the 
beaters had tried his luck. Suddenly there 
was a shot fired close to Charlie — he knew it 
must have been the doctor. In about a minute 
afterwards he saw some pale yellow object 
slowly worming its way through the ferns; and 
here, at length, he made sure he was going to 
get his yellow fox. But, just as the animal 
came within fair distance, it turned over, made 
a struggle or two, and lay stilL Charlie rushed 
along to the spot; it was, indeed, a yellow fox, 
shot in the head, and now as dead as a door- 
nail 

MThat was he to do? Let Dr. Krumm take 
home this prize to Franziska, after he had had 
such a chance in the forenoon? Never! Charlie 
fired a barrel into the air, and then calmly 
awaited the coming up of the beaters and the 
drawing together of the sportsmen. 

Dr. Krumm, being at the next station, was 
the first to arrive. He found Charlie standing 
by the side of the slain fox. 

"Ha!" he said, his spectacles apparently 
gleaming delight, "you have shotted him! 
You have killed him! That is very good! — 
that ifl excellent! Now, you will present the 
skin to Miss Franziska, if you do not wish to 
take it to England." 

"Oh, no!" said CharUe, with a lordly in- 
difference. " I don't care abont it. Franziska 
may have it." 

Charlie pulled me aside, and said, with a 
solemn wink, 

" Krumm shot that fox. Mind yon don't 
say a word. I must have the skin to present 
to Franziska." 

I stared at him; I had never known him 
guilty of a dishonest action. But when you 
do get a decent young English fellow con- 
(ic)«cending to do anything shabby, be sure it 
is a girl that is the cause. I said nothing, of 
course; and in the evening a trap came for us, 
and wc drove back to HUferschingen. 

Tita clapped her hands with delight; for 
Charlie was a favourite of hers, and now he 
was returning like a hero, with a sprig of fir 
in his cap to show that he had killed a bnck. 

" And here, Miss Franziska," he says, quite 



gaily, " here is a yellow fox for yon. I was 
told that you wanted the skin of one. '* 

Franziska fairly blushed for pleasure; hot 
that the skin of a fox was very valuable to 
her, but that the compliment was so open and 
marked. She came forward, in German fashion, 
and rather shyly shook hands with him, in 
token of her thanks. 

When Tita was getting ready for dinner I 
told her about the yellow fox. A married man 
must have no secrets. 

"He is not capable of such a thing,'* she 
says, with a grand air. 

"But he did it," I point out. "What is 
more, he glories in it. What did he say when 
I remonstrated with him on the way home? 
* Why^* says he, */ w'dl put an end to Krumm! 
I will abolish Krumm! I will extinguish 
Krumm!' Now, madam, who is responsible 
for this? Who has been praising Franzinka 
night and day as the sweetest, gentlest, clever- 
est girl in the world, until this young man 
determines to have a flirtation with her and 
astonish you?" 

"A flirtation!" says Tita, faintly. "Oh 
no! Oh! I never meant that." 

" Ask him just now, and he will tell yoa 
that women deserve no better. They have no 
hearts. They are treacherous. They have 
beautiful eyes, but no conscience. And so he 
means to take them as they are, and have his 
measure of amusement" 

"Oh I I am sure he never said anything so 
abominably wicked," cries Tita, laying down 
the rose that Franziska had g^ven her for her 
hair. " I know he could not say such things. 
But if he is so wicked — if he has said them — 
it is not too late to interfere. / will see about 
it" 

She drew herself up as if Jupiter had sud- 
denly armed her with his thunderbolts. If 
Charlie had seen her at this moment he would 
have quailed. He might, by chance, have 
told the truth, and confessed that all the wicked 
things he had been saying about women's affec- 
tion was only a sort of rhetoric; and that he 
had no sort of intention to flirt with poor 
Franziska, nor yet to extinguish and annihilate 
Dr. Krumm. 

The heart-broken boy was in very good spirits 
at dinner. He was inclined to wink. Tita, 
on the contrar}', maintained an impressive dig- 
nity of demeanour; and when Franzlska's 
name happened to be mentioned, she spoke 
of the young girl as her very particular friend, 
as though she would dare Charlie to attempt 
a flirtation with one who held that honour. 
But the yonng man was either blind or reck- 
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less, or acting a part for mere mischief. He 
pointed the finger of scorn at Dr. Kramm. 
He asked Tita if he should bring her a yellow 
fox next day. He declared he wished he could 
spend the remainder of his days in a Black 
Forest inn, with a napkin over his arm, serving 
chopins. He said he would brave the wrath 
of the FUrst by shooting a capercailzie on the 
very first opportunity, to bring the shining 
feathers home to Franziska. 

When Tita and I went up stairs at night 
the small and gentle creature was grievously 
perplexed. 

" I cannot make it out/' she said. " He is 
quite changed. What is the matter with 
him?" 

" Tou behold, madam, in that young man 
the moral effects of vulpicide. A demon has 
entered into him. You remember in ' Der 
FreischUtz,' how" 

"Did you say vulpicide?** she asks, with a 
sweet smile. "I understood that Charlie's 
crime was that be did not kill the fox.*' 

I allow her the momentary triumph. Who 
would grudge to a woman a little verbal victory 
of that sort? And, indeed, T.'s satisfaction 
did not last long. Her perplexity became 
visible on her face once mora 

" We are to be here three weeks," she said, 
almost to herself, "and he talks of flirting 
with poor Franziska. Ohl I never meant that." 

"But what did yon mean?" I ask, with 
some innocent wonder. 

Tit* hangs down her head, and there is an 
end to that conversation; but one of us, at 
least, his some recollection of a Christmai 
wager. 

CHAPTER IV. 

C0NFE8SI0 AHANTIS. 

Charlie was not in snch good spirits next 
morning. He was standing outside the inn 
in the sweet, resinous-scented air, watching 
Franziska coming and going, with her bright 
face touched by the early sunlight, and her 
frank and honest eyes lit up by a kindly look 
when she passed us. His conscience b^gin to 
smite him for claiming that fox. 

We spent the day in fishing a stream some 
few miles distant from Httferschingen ; and 
Franziska accompanied us. What need to 
tell of our success with the trout and the 
grayling, or of the beautiful weather, or of 
the attentive and humble manner in which the 
unfortunate youth addressed Fnuuiska from 
time to time? 



In the evening we drove btek to Httfer- 
schingen. It was a still, beautiful evening, 
with the silence of the twilight falling over 
the lonely valleys, and the miles upon miles 
of darkening pines. Charlie has not much of 
a voice, but he made an effort to sing with 
Tita, 

" The winds whistle cold and the stars glimmer zed. 
The sheep are in fold and the cattle in shed ;" 

and the fine old glee sounded fairly well as we 
drove through the gathering gloom of the 
forest. But Tita sang, in her low, sweet 
fashion, that Swedish bridal song that begins, 

" O weloome her so fidr, with bright and flowing hair. 
May Fate through lifo befriend her— love and smiles 
attend her;" 

and though she sang quietly, just as if she 
were singing to herself, we all listened with a 
great attention, and with great gratitude too. 
When we got to Httferschingen, the stars were 
out over the dark stretches of the forest, and 
the windows of the quaint old inn were burn- 
ing brightly. 

"And have yon eigoyed the amusement of 
the day?" says Miss Fabler, rather shyly, to a 
certain young man who is emptying his creel 
of fish. He drops the basket to turn round 
and look at her face, and say earnestly, 

" I have never spent so delightful a day. 
But it wasn't the fishing." Things were 
becoming serious. 

And next morning Charlie got hold of Tita, 
and said to her, in rather a shamefaced way, 

" What am I to do about that fox? It was 
only a joke, you know; but if Miss Fabler 
gets to hear of it, she'll think it was rather 
shabby." 

It was always Miss Fabler now; a couple of 
days before it was Franziska. 

" For my part," says Tita, " I can't under- 
stand why you did it. What honour is there 
in shooting a fox?" 

" But I wanted to give the skin to her." 

It was "her" by this time. 

" Well, I think the best thing you can do 
is to go and tell her all about it ; and also to 
go and apologize to Dr. Krumm." 

Charlie stuied. 

" I will go and tell her, certainly; but as 
for apologizing to Krumm, that is absurd !" 

" As you please," says Tita. 

By -and-by Franziska— or rather. Miss Fahler 
—came out of the small garden and round by 
the front of the house. 

" Ohl Miss Fahler," says Charlie, suddenly, 
and with that she stopa, and blushes sUghtlj. 
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" IVe got lomething to say to yon. I am going 
to make a eonfession. Don't be frightened; 
it's only aboat a fox. The fox that was bronght 
home the day before yesterday. Dr. Kmmm 
Bhot that" 

" Indeed," says Franzlska, qnite innocently, 
" I thought you shot it'* 

" Well, I let them imagine so. It was only 
a joke." 

" But it is of no matter; there are many 
vellow foxes. Dr. Krumm can shoot them at 
another time. He is always here. Perhaps 
you will shoot one before you go." 

With that Franziiika passed into the house, 
carrying her fruit with her. Charlie was left 
to revolve her words in his mind. Dr. Krumm 
would shoot foxes when he chose; he was 
always here. He, Charlie, on the contrary, 
had to go in little more than a fortnight 
There was no Franziska in England — no 
pleasant driving through g^reat pine woods in 
the gathering twilight — no shooting of yellow 
foxes, to be brought home in triumph and 
presented to a beautiful and g^teful young 
woman. Charlie walked along the white road 
and overtook Tita, who had just sat down on 
a little camp-stool, and got out the materials 
for taking a water-colour sketch of the HUfer- 
fichingen valley. He sat down at her feet, on 
the warm grass. 

"I suppose I shan't interrupt yoar painting 
by talking to you?" he says. 

"Oh! dear, no," is the reply; and then he 
begins, in a somewhat hesitating way, to ask 
indirect questions, and drop hints, and fish for 
answers, just as if this small creature, who 
was busy with her sepias and olive-greens, did 
not see through all this transparent cunning. 
At last she said to him, frankly, 

' * You want me to tell you whether Franziska 
would make a good wife for you. She would 
make a good wife for any man. But then you 
iieem to think that I should intermeddle, and 
negotiate, and become a go-between. How 
can I do that? My husband is always accus- 
ing me of trying to make up matches; and you 
know that isn't true." 

" I know it isn't true," says the hypocrite. 
" But you might only this once. I believe all 
you say about this girl — I can see it for 
myself; and when shall I ever have such a 
chance again?" 

"But, dear me!" says Tita, putting down 
the white pallet for a moment, "how can I 
believe you are in earnest? Ton have only 
known her three days." 

" And that is quite enough,** says Charlie, 
boldly, "to let yon find oot all yon want 
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to know about a girl, if she is of the right 
sort If she isn't, you won't find out in three 
years. 

"Now, look at Franziska. Look at the 
fine, intelligent face, and the honest eyes; yon 
can have no doubt about her; and then I have 
all the guarantee of your long acquaintance 
with her." 

"Oh," says TiU, "that is all very welL 
Franzii^ is an excellent girl, as I have told 
yon often — frank, kind, well-educated, and 
unselfish. But you cannot have fallen in love 
with her in three days?" — 

"¥rhy not?" says this blunt-spoken young 
man. 

" Because it is ridiculous. If I meddle in 
the affair I should probably find yon had given 
up the fancy in other three days; or, if you did 
marry her and took her to England, you would 
get to hate me because I alone should know 
that you had married the niece of an inn- 
keeper.** 

"Well, I like that!" says he, with a flush 
in his face. " Do you think I should care two 
straws whether my friends knew I had married 
the niece of an innkeeper? I should show 
them Franziska. Wouldn't that be enough? 
An innkeeper's niece! I wish the world had 
more of 'em, if they*re like Franziska.** 

"And brides," says Tita, "have yon any 
notion as to how Franziska herself would pro- 
bably take this mad proposal?" 

" No,*' says the young man, humbly. " I 
wanted you to try and find out what she 
thought about me; and if, in time, something 
were said about this proposal, you might put 
in a word or two, you know, just to — to give 
her an idea, you know, that yon don't think it 
quite so mad, don't you know?" 

" Qive me your hand, Charlie," says Tita, 
with a sudden burst of kindness. "I'll do 
what I can for you ; for I know she's a good 
girl, and she will make a good wife to the man 
who marries her. " 

You will observe that this promise was given 
by a lady who never, in any circomstanoei 
whatsoever, seeks to make up matches, who 
never speculates on possible combinations when 
she invites young people to her house in 
Surrey, and who is profoundly indignant, in- 
deed, when such a charge is preferred against 
her. Had she not, on that former Christmas 
morning, repudiated with scorn the suggestion 
that Charlie might marry before another year 
had passed? Had she not, in her wild confid- 
ence, staked on a wager that assumption of 
authority in her household and oat of it with- 
out whidi life would be a borden to her? Yti 
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no sooner was the name of Franziska mentioned 
— and no sooner had she been reminded that 
Charlie was going with us to HUferschingen — 
than the nimble little brain set to work. 
Oftentimes it has occurred to one dispassionate 
spectator of her ways that this same Tita 
resembled the small object which, thrown into 
a dish of some liquid chemical substance, sud- 
denly produces a mass of crystals. The con- 
stituents of those beautiful combinations, you 
see, were there ; but they wanted some little 
shock to hasten on the slow process of crystal- 
lization. Now, in our social circle ^e have 
continually observed g^ups of young people 
floating about in an amorphous and chaotic 
fashion — good for nothing but dawdling 
through dances, and flirting and carelessly 
separating again; but if you dropped Tita 
among them, then you would see how rapidly 
this jelly-fish sort of existence was abolished — 
how the g^ups got broken up — and how the 
sharp, business-like relations of marriage were 
precipitated and made permanent But would 
she own to it? Never! She once went and 
married her dearest friend to a Prussian officer; 
and now she declares he was a selfish fellow to 
carry off the girl in that way, and rates him 
soundly because he won't bring her to stay 
with ua more than three months out of the 
twelve. There are some of us get quite enough 
of this Prussian occupation of our territory. 

« Well," says TiU to this long English lad, 
who is lying sprawling on the g^rass, " I can 
safely tell you this, that Franziska likes yon 
very well." 

He suddenly jumps up and there is a great 
blush on his face. 

" Has she said so?*' he asks, eagerly. 

"Oh, yes! in a way. She thinks you are 
good-natured. She likes the English, gener- 
ally. She asked me if that ring you wear was 
an engaged ring." 

These disconnected sentences were dropped 
with a tantalizing slowness into Charlie's eager 
ears. 

" I must go and tell her directly that it is 
not," said he; and he might probably have 
gone off at once had not Tita restrained him. 

" You must be a great deal more cautious 
than that, if you wish to carry off Franziska 
some day or other. If you were to ask her to 
marry you now, she would flatly refuse you, 
and very properly; for how could the girl be- 
lieve you were in earnest 1 But if you like, 
Charlie, 1 will say something to her that will 
give her a hint; and if she cares for you at all 
before you go away, she won't forget you. I 
wish I was as sure of you as I am of her." 



"Oh! I can answer for myself," says the 
young man. 

Tita was very happy and pleased all that 
day. There was an air of mystery and im- 
portance about her. I knew what it meant. I 
had seen it before. Alas! poor Charlie. 

CHAPTER V. 
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Under the friendly instructions of Dr. 
Krumm, whom he no longer regarded as a 
possible rival, Charlie became a mighty hunter; 
and you may be sure that when he returned 
of an evening, with sprigs of fir in his cap for 
the bucks he had slain, Franziska was not the 
last to come forward, and shake hands with 
him, and cong^tulate him, as is the custom in 
these primitive parts. And thus she was 
quite made one of the family when we sat 
down to dinner in the long, low-roofed room ; 
and nearly every evening, indeed, Tita would 
have her to dine with us and play cards with 
us. Whether it was merely Tita's good-nature, 
or whether she saw that Charlie did not like it, 
she got Franziska out of the habit of assisting 
the servants, and when the girl would do that 
— in laying the cloth, and so forth — Tita 
would make an ostentatious show of doing it 
also. You may suppose, if these two young 
folks had any regard for each other, these 
evenings in the inn must have been a pleasant 
time for them. There never were two partners 
at whist who were so courteous to each other, 
so charitable to each other's blunders. Indeed, 
neither would ever admit that the other blun- 
dered. Charlie used to make some frightful 
mistakes occasionally that would have driven 
any other player mad ; but you should have 
seen the manner in which Franziska would 
explain that he had no alternative but to take 
her king with his ace; that he could not know 
this, and was right in chancing that We 
played threepenny points, and Charlie paid for 
himself and his partner, in spite of her 
entreaties. Two of us found the game of 
whist a profitable thing. 

One day a registered letter came for Charlie. 
He seized it, carried it to a window, and then 
called Tita to him. Why need he have made 
any secret about it? It was nothing but a 
ring — a plain hoop with a row of rubies. 

"Do yon think she would take this thing?" 
he said, in a low voice. 

"How can I tell?" 

The yonng man blushed and stammered*, 
and said. 
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" I don't want jou to ask h^r to take the 
ring, bat to get to know whether she would 
accept any present from me. And I would 
ask her myself, plainly; only yon have been 
frightening me so much abont being in a 
hurry. And what am I to do? Three days 
hence we start" 

Tita looks down with a quiet smile, and says, 
rather timidly, 

** I think, if I were you, I would speak to 
her myself— but very gently.** 

We were going off that morning to a little 
lake some dozen miles off, to try for a jack or 
two. Franziska was coming with us. She 
was, indeed, already outside, superintending 
the placing in the trap of our rods and bags. 
When Charlie went out she said that every- 
thing was ready; and presently our peasant- 
driver cracked his whip, and away we went 

Charlie was a little gnrave, and could only 
reply to Tita's fun with an effort Franziska 
was mostly anxious about the fishing, and 
hoped that we might not go so far to find 
nothing. 

We found no fish, anyhow. The water was 
as still as glass and as clear; the pike that 
would have taken our spinning bits of metal 
muHt have been very dull-eyed pike indeed. 
Tita sat at the bow of the long punt reading, 
while our boatman steadily and slowly plied 
h'u single oar. Franziska was for a time 
eagerly engaged in watching the progress of 
our fishing, until even she got tired of the 
excitement of rolling in an immense length of 
cord only to find that our spinning-bait had 
hooked a bit of floating wood or weed. At 
length Charlie proposed that he should go 
ashore and look out for a picturesque site for 
our pic-nic, and he hinted that perhaps Miss 
Franziska might also like a short walk, to 
relieve the monotony of this sailing. Miss 
Franziska said she would be very pleased to do 
that. We ran them in among the rushes, and 
put them ashore, and then once more started 
on our laborious career. 

Tita bid down her book. She was a little 
anxiouA. Sometimes you could see Charlie and 
Franziska on the path by the side of the lake, 
at other times the thick trees by the waters 
side hid them. 

The solitary oar dipped in the water; the 
boat glided along the shores. Tita took up her 
book again. The space of time that passed 
may be inferred from the fact that, merely as 
an incident to it, we managed to catch a chub 
of four poondM. When the excitement over 
this event had passed, Tita said, 

" We must go back to them. What do they 



mean by not coming on and telling us? It is 
most fiilly of them.'* 

We went back by the same side of the lake^ 
and we found both Franziska and her com- 
panion seated on the bank at the precise spot 
where we had left them. They said it was the 
beet place for the pic-nic. They asked for the 
hamper in a business-like way. They pre 
tended they had searched the shores of the lake 
for miles. 

And while Tita and Franziska are unpack- 
ing the things, and laying the white cloth 
smoothly on the grass, and putting out the 
bottles for Charlie to cool in the lake, I observe 
that the younger of the two ladies rather 
endeavours to keep her left hand out of sight. 
It is a paltry piece of deception. Are we 
moles, and blinder than moles, that we should 
continually be made the dupes of these women? 
I say to her, 

'* Franziska, what is the matter with your 
left hand?" 

" Leave Franziska's left hand alone," says 
Tita, severely. 

" My dear," I reply humbly, "I am afraid 
Franziska has hurt her hand." 

At this moment Charlie, having stuck the 
bottles among the reeds, comes back, and, 
hearing our talk, he says, in a loud and 
andacious way, 

" Oh ! do yon mean the ring? It is a pretty- 
little thing I had about me, and Franziska. 
has been good enough to accept it. You caa 
show it to them, Franziska." 

Of course be had it about him. Young men 
always carry a stock of ruby rings with them 
when they go fishing, to put in the noses of 
the fish. I have observed it frequently. 

Franziska looks timidly at Tita, and then 
she raises her hand, that trembles a little. 
She is abont to take the ring off, to show it to 
us, when Charlie interposes, 

"You needn't Uke it off. Franziska." 

And with that, somehow, the girl slips away 
from among us ; and Tita is with her, and we 
don't get a glimpse of either of them until the 
solitude resounds with our cries for luncheon. 

So Charlie returned to London and to Surrey 
with us, in very good spirits. He used to 
come down very often to see us; and one 
evening, at dinner, he disclosed the fact that 
he was going over to the Black Forest in the 
following week, although the November nights- 
were chill Just then. 

" And how long do you renaain?" 

" A month," he says. 

" Madam," I say to the small lady at the 
other end of the table, " a month from now 
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will bring us to the Fourth of December. Ton 
have lost the bet you made last Christmas 
morning; when will it please yon to resign 
your authority?" 

** Oh, bother the bet ! '* says this unscrupnlous 
person. 

** But what do you mean?" says Charlie. 

"I suppose you mean to bring Franziska 
over with you at the end of this month's holi- 
day?" I venture to ask. 

*' Oh, no!" he says ; '* we don't get married 
till the spring. " 

You should have heard the burst of low, 
delightful Uughter with which our Tita 
welcomed this announcement. She had won 
her bet. 



THE LIE. 

[Sir Walter RaMgh, bom at East Bodleigh, Devon- 
ahiie. 16&S; beheaded, 28th October, 1«18. Soldier, 
diMoverer, hUtoruui, and poet. A finvoarite of Queen 
Elizabeth, he fell into diignuM— ui^tutlj m it leenie— 
on the aooenion of Jamee I. ; and waa thirteen yeaxs a 
priMiier in the Tower, daring which time he wrote the 
Higtifry aj the World, He was alio the anthor of if a»- 
iuu qf Stale; The Cabinet OouneU, containing the chief 
Arte of Empire; A JH$co%ruo/ War in General: The 
Invention ofShipe, Anehort, Ompau, Ac, : The Dieeoverp 
etf Guiana; Ac. Ac. "There is no object in hnman 
parauita which the genius of Raleigh did not embrace." 
— Jeaae Disraeli.] 

Oo, Soul, the body's guest, 

Upon a thankless arrant : 
Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant : 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 

Say to the church, it shows 

What's good, and doth no good : 

If church and court reply. 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 

Acting by others' action ; 
Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong but by a faction : 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition, 

That manage the estate, 
Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate : 
And if they once reply, 
Then gire them all the lie. 



Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending^ 

Who, in their greatest cost. 
Seek nothing but conmiending : 

And if they make reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion ; 

Tell love it is but lust; 
Tell time it is but motion ; 

Tell flesh it is but dust : 
And wish them not reply. 
For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily watteth ; 

Tell honour how it alters ; 
Tell beauty how she blaateth ; 

Tell favour how it falters : 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wranglea 
In tickle points of nioeness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 

And when they do reply. 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physio of her boldness; 

Tell skill it is pretension ; 
Tell charity of coldness; 

Tell law it is contention : 
And as they do reply, 
So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness; 

Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindness; 

Tell justice of delay : 
And if they will reply. 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness. 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell schools they want profoundne«» 

And stand too much on seeming : 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it's fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell manhood shakes off pity; 

Tell virtue least preferreth: 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbingi— 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing^— 
Stab at thee he that will. 
No stab the soul can kilL 
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ENSIGN ODONOGHUFS "FIRST 

LOVE." 

WBITTSN BT HIMSELF. 

Enormous reader! were you ever in Clare 
Castle? 'Tis as vile a hole in the shape of a 
barrack — as odioas a combination of stone, 
mortar, and rough-cast, as ever the King — 
God bless him!< — put a regiment of the line 
into. There is most delightful fishing out of 
the windows — charming shooting at the spar- 
rows that build in the eaves of the houses, and 
most elegant hunting. If you have a terrier, 
you may bag twenty brace of rats in a forenoon. 
If a person is fond of drawing, he has water 
scenery above the bridge, and water scenery | 
below the bridge, with turf-boats and wild 
ducks, and two or three schooners with coals, 
and mud in abundance when the tide is out, 
and beautiful banks sloping to the water, with 
charming brown potato gardeuH and everg^^n 
furze bushes. When tired of this combination 
of natural beauties, you may turn to the city 
of Clare, luxuriant in dung and pigs, and take 
a view of the Protestant school-houne without 
a roof, and the parish clergyman's handsome 
newly white-washed kennel — by the same 
token, hU was the best pack of hounds I ever 
saw — and the priest's neat cottage at the back 
•f the public-house, where the best potUen in 
the country wan to be had. Then in the dis- 
tance is not to be seen the neighbouring abbey 
of Quin, which presents splendid remains of 
Gothic architecture; but I can only say from 
what I have heard, as the hill of Dundrennan 
happens to intervene between our citadel and 
the abbey. Ennis, too, in the distance, I am 
told, would be a fine maritime town, if it had 
good houses and was nearer the sea, and had 
trade and some respectable people in it, and a 
good neighbourhood. Mr. O'Connell thinks a 
canal from it to Clare would improve it — and 
/ think the *' tribute money" might be advan- 
tageously laid out in shares in the said canal. 
This is only a surmiMO of my own, judging of 
what I saw from my barrack-window in Clare 
Castle; for, during the six blessed weeks I 
spent there, from five o'clock on Ash Wednes- 
day evening till mix o'clock on Good Friday 
morning, my nose, which is none of the long- 
est, never projected its own length beyond the 
barrack-gate. The reason of my not vifliting 
the chief city of Clareahire was also sufficient 
to prevent me exploring the remains at Quin: 
and woA simply this — Colonel Gaontlet had 



given poait'ive orders to Captain Vernon, who 
commanded the company, not to permit Ensign 
O'Donoghne, on any pretence, to leave the castle. 

I was a lad of about seventeen then, and 
had but a short time before got a commission 
in the Royal Irish, by raising recruits — which 
was done in rather an ingenious manner by 
my old nurse, Judy M 'Leary. She got some 
thirty or forty of the Ballybeg hurlers, seven 
of whom were her own sons — lads that would 
have cropped an exciseman^ or put a tithes 
proctor "to keep" in a bog-hole, a.s soon as 
they would have peeled a potato, or sooner. 
Nurse Judy got the boys together — made them 
blind drunk — locked them up in the bam — 
made them "drunk again," next morning — 
enlisted them all before my father, who was a 
justice of the peace — and a recruiting-sergeant, 
who was at the house, marched them all off 
("drunk still") to the county town. They 
were all soldiers before they came to their 
senses, and I was recommended for an ensigncy. 
My heroes remained quiet for a day or two^ 
having plenty of eating and drinking; bu^ 
swearing, by all the saints in the Almanac, 
that the Ballybeg boys were, out and out, the 
tip-top of the country, and would "bate the 
Cumel, ay, and the Gineral, with the garrison 
to back him to boot, if Masther Con would 
only crook his finger and whistle." We were 
ordered to march to Limerick, which part of 
the country it did not appear that my recruits 
liked, for the following Sunday they were all 
back again playing hurley at Ballybeg. 

But to return. I was, as I said before, an 
ensign in the Koyal Irish, and stnitting as. 
proud as a peacock about the streets of Lim- 
erick. To be sure, how I ogled the darlings. 
as they tripped along, and how they used to 
titter when I gave them a sly look! I wu'^ 
asked to all sorts of parties, as the otficcr.-i 
were — save the mark ! — so genteel ! We had 
dinner-parties, and tea-parties, and dancing- 
parties, and parties up the river to Castle 
Connel, and pic-nics down the river to Carrick 
Gunnel, and dry drums ; in short, the frolick- 
ing lads of the Eighteenth never lived in such 
cJover. Three parsons, or rather, I should 
say, their wives, sundry doctors, the wine mer- 
chants, and a banker or two, were all quarrel- 
ling about who could show as most attention, 
and force most claret and whisky punch down 
our throats. We flirted and jigged, and got 
drunk every night in the week at the bouse of 
one friend or another. I was seventeen times 
in love, ay, and out again, in the first fortnight: 
such eyes as one young lady had, and such 
legs had another; Susan bad such lips, and 
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Kate had such shoulders; Maria laughed so 
heartily — to show her teeth; and Johanna held 
her petticoats so tidily out of the mud — to 
show her ankle. I was fairly bothered with 
them all, and nearly ruined into the bargain 
by the amount of my wine-bills at the mess. 
The constant love-making kept me in a fever, 
and a perpetual unquenchable thirst was the 
consequence. In vain did I toss oif bumper 
after bumper of port and sherry in honour of 
che charms of each and all of them ; in vain 
<lid I sit down with my tumbler of whisky 
punch (hot) at my elbow, when I invoked the 
muse and wrote sonnets on the sweet creatures. 
Every fresh charm called for a fresh bottle, 
and each new poetical thought cried out for 
more hot water, sugar, whisky, and lemon- 
juice! The more I made love, the more fever- 
ish I grew ; and it was absolutely impossible 
to keep my pulsations and wine-bills under 
any control. Fortunately, or perhaps unfor- 
tunately, one young lady began to usurp the 
place of the many. I was determined to in- 
^til her as prime and permanent mistress of my 
4i(fcctions. 

Accordingly, Miss Juliana Hennessy was 
gazetted to the post, vice a score dismissed. 
Juliana had beautiful legs, beautiful bust, 
beautiful shoulders ; figure plump, smooth, 
and showy ; face nothing to boost of, for her 
nose was a snub, and she was a trifle marked 
with the small-pox ; but her teeth were gene- 
rally clean, and her eye languishing; so, on the 
whole, Juliana Hennessy was not to be sneezed 
at Half a dozen of our youngsters were al- 
ready flirting with her: one boasted that he 
iiad a lock of her hair, but honour forbade him 
io show it ; another swore that he had kissed 
lier in her father s scullery, that she was no- 
thing loath, and only said, "Ah now, Mr. 
dasey, can't you stop? what a flirt you are !" — 
but nobody believed him ; and Peter Dawson, 
the adjutant, who was a wag, affirmed, that he 
heard her mother say, as she crossed the 
4<treets, "Juliana, mind your petticoats — 
spring, Juliana, spring, and show your 
'agility* — the officers are looking." After 
this, poor Juliana Hennessy never was known 
but as Juliana Spring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible mind, and 
was partial to delicate attentions ; so the first 
thing I did, to show that my respect for her 
was particular, was to call out Mister Casey 
about the scullery story ; and, after exchanging 
three shots (for I was new to the business Uten, 
and my pistols none of the best), I touched him 
up in the left knee, and spoilt his capering in 
rather an off-hand style, coasidering I was but 



a novice. I now basked in my Juliana's 
smiles, and was as happy and pleasant as a pig 
in a potato-garden. I begged Casey's pardon 
for having hurt him, and he pitched Juliana 
to Old Nick, for whieb, by the way, I was near 
having him out again. 

I was now becoming quite a sentimental 
milk-sop ; I got drunk not more than twice a 
week, I ducked but two watchmen, and broke 
the head of but one chairman, during the 
period of my loving Juliana Spring. Where- 
ever her toe left a mark in the gutter, my heel 
was sure to leave its print by the side of it 
Her petticoats never had the sig^ of a spatter 
on them ; they were always held well out of the 
mud, and the snow-white cotton stockings, 
tight as a drum-head, were duly displayed. 

Juliana returned my love, and plenty of 
billing and cooing we had of it Mrs. Hen- 
nessy was as charming a lady of her years as 
one might see anywhere; she used to make 
room for me next Juliana — make us stand 
back to back, to see how much the taller I was 
of the two, — Juliana used to put on my sash 
and gorget, and I was obliged to adjust them 
right ; then she was obliged to replace them, 
with her little fingers fiddling about me. 
After that the old lady would say, "Juliana, 
my love, how do the turkeys walk through the 
grass?" "Is it through the long grass, 
ma'am?" "Yes, Juliana, my love; show us 
how the turkeys walk through the long grass." 
Then Juliana would rise from her seat, bend 
forward, tuck up her clothes nearly to her 
knees, and stride along the room on tip-toe. 
"Ah, now do it again, Juliana," said the 
mother. So Juliana did it again — and again 
— and again — till I knew the shape of Juli- 
ana's supporters so well, that I can conscien- 
tiously declare they were uncommonly pretty. 

Juliana and I became thicker and thicker — 
till at length I had almost made up my mind 
to marry her. I was very near fairly popping 
the question at a large ball at the Custom 
House, when fortunately Colonel Gauntlet 
clapped his thumb upon me, and said '*Stop !" 
and Dawson stepped up to say that I must march 
next morning, at ten o'clock, for that famous 
citadel, Clare Castle. I was very near calling 
out both Dawson and the colonel ; but Juliana 
requested me not. for her sake. Prudence 
came in time. Gauntlet would have brought 
me to a court-martial, and I should have 
gone back to Ballybeg after my recruits. 

Leaving the Hennessys without wishing 
them g^ood-bye would have been unkind and 
unhandsome; so at nine next morning I left 
the New Barracks, having told the sergeant 
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•f the party who was to acoompany me to call 
at Artaar*8 Quay on his way. I acampeied 
along George Street, and in a few minatee 
arrived at the HennetisyH*. How my heart 
beat when I lifted the knocker! I fancied 
that, instead of the naual aharp rat- tat- too, it 
had a sombre, hollow sound; and when Katty 
Lynch, the handmaiden of my beloved, came 
to the door, and hesitated i^at admitting 
me, I darted by her, and entered the dining- 
room on my right hand. Here the whole 
family were assembled ; bat certainly not ex- 
pecting company — not one of the ''genteel 
•officers," at least 

The father of the family, who was an attor- 
ney, was arranging his outward man. His 
•drab cloth ink-spotted inexpressibles were nn- 
battoned at the knee, and bat just met a pair 
of whity-brown worsted stockings, that wrinkled 
up his thick legs. Coat and waistcoat he had 
none, and at the open breast of a dirty shirt 
appeared a still dirtier flannel waistcoat He 
was rasping a thick stubble on his chin, as he 
stood opponite a handsome pier-glass between 
the windows. The razor was wiped upon the 
breakfast-cloth, which ever and anon he scraped 
«lean with the back of the razor, and dabbed 
the shave into the fire. The lady mother was 
in a chemise and petticoat, with a large colour- 
ed cotton shawl, which did duty as dressing- 
gown; and she was alternately busy in combing 
her grizzled locks and making breakfast 

Miss Juliana — Juliana of my love — Juliana 
Spring, sat by the fire in a pensive attitude, 
■dressed as she had turned oat of her nest 
Her hair still in papers, having just twitched 
off her night-cap; a red cotton bed-gown 
clothed her shoulders, a brown flannel petti- 
-coat was fastened with a mnnlng string round 
her beautiful waist, black worsted stockings 
enveloped those lovely legs which I had so 
often gazed on with admiration, as they, 
turkey-fashion, tripped across the room ; and 
a pair of yellow slippers, down at heel, cover- 
ed the greater part of her feet On the 
fender stood the tea-kettle, and on the handle 
•of the tea-kettle a diminutive shirt had been 
put to air ; while its owner, an urchin of five 
years old, frequently popped in from an inner 
room, exhibiting his little natural beauties al 
/reseo, to see if it was fit to pat on. 

I stared about me as if chaos was oome again; 
but I could not have been more snrprised than 
they wer& The whole family were taken 
aback. The father stood opposite the mirror 
with his snub nose held between the finger and 
thumb of his left hand, and his right gniiping 
the razor — his amaieme&t was so great thai 



he could not stir a muscle. Mrs. Hennessy 
shifted her seat to the next chair, and the 
lovely Juliana Spring, throwing down the 
SarrxnM qf Werter, with which she had been 
improving her mind, raised her fingers to get 
rid of the hair-papers. Each individual would 
have taken to flight; but, unfortunately, the 
enemy was upon them, and occupied thd^ only 
means of egress except the little room, which 
it seems was the younker's den; so that, like 
many another body, when they could not run 
away, they boldly stood their ground. 

I apologized for the untimely hour of my 
visit, and pleaded, as an excuse, that in half 
an hour I should be on my way to Clare 
Castle. My friends say that I have an easy 
way of appearing comfortable wherever I go, 
and that it at once makes people satisfied. In 
less than a minute Mr. Hennessy let his nose 
go; his wife wreathed her fat face into smiles; 
and Juliana Spring looked budding into sum- 
mer, squeezed a tear out of her left eye, and 
blew her nose in silent anguish at my approach- 
ing departure. 

Katty brought in a plate of eggs and a pile 
of buttered toast Apologies innumerable were 
made for the state of affairs ; — the sweeps had 
been in the house — the child had been sick — 
Mr. Hennessy was turned out of his dressing- 
room by the masons — Mrs. Hennessy herself 
had been "poorly" — and Juliana was suffering 
with a nervous headache. Such a combination 
of misfortunes surely had never fallen upon so 
small a family at the same time. I began 
to find my love evaporating rapidly. Still, 
Jnliana was in grief, and between pity for her, 
and diegust at the colour of the table-cloth, I 
could not eat Mr. Hennessy soon rose, said 
he would be back in the " peeling of an onion," 
and requested me not to stir till he retamed. 

He certainly was not long, but he came ac- 
companied, lagging into the room with him 
a tall, loose-made fellow in a pepper-and-salt 
coat and brown oorduroya I had never seen 
this hero before, and marvdled who the deuce 
he might prove to be. "Sit down, Jerry," 
said Hennessy to his friend — "sit down and 
taste a dish of tea. Jerry, I am sorry that 
Juliana hasa headache this morning.** "Never 
mind, man,** said Jerry ; " I*U go bail she wUl 
be better by-and-by. Sure my darling niece 
isn*t sorry at going to be married." Here 
were two discoveries — Jerry was uncle to 
Juliana, and Juliana was going to be married 
—to whom, I wondered! "O, Jerry ! she will 
be well enoagh by-and-by," said her father. 
"Bat I do&*t believe yon know Ensign 
O'Doiu^ae— let me introdace, *' kc Aeeord- 
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ingly I bowed, but Jerry rose from bis chair, 
and came forward with outstretched paw. 
"Good morrow-morning to you, sir, and 'deed 
and indeed it is mighty glad I am to see you, 
and wish you Joy of so soon becoming my 
relation." ''Your relation, sir? I am not 
aware" — "Not relation,'* returned Jerry, 
"not blood relation, but connection by mar- 
riage." — "I am not going to be married," 
tm'id I. "You not going to be married?" 
••Not that I know of," I replied. "Ah, be 
aisy, young gentleman," said Uncle Jerry; 
"sure I know all about it — ar'n't you going to 
marry my niece, Juliana, there?" 

A pretty (Unouement this ! My love oozed 
away like Bob Acres' valour — so I answered, 
"I rather think not, sir." "Not marry 
Juliana ? " ejaculated the father. ' ' Not marry 
my daughter?" yelled the mother. "Not 
marry my niece?" shouted the uncle; "but by 
Saint Peter you shall — didn't you propose for 
her last night?" "I won't marry her, that's 
flat; and I did not propose for her last night" 
— I roared. My blood was now up, and I had 
no notion of being taken by storm. "You 
shall marry her, and that before you quit this 
room, or the d — 1 is not in Kilballyowen!" 
said Jerry, getting up, and locking the door. 
" If you don't, I'll have the law of you," said 
Mr. Heniie8»y. "If you don't, you are no 
gentleman," said Mrs. Hcnnessy. " If I do, 
call me fool," said I. " .\nd I am unanimous," 
said a third pertM)n, from the inner door. 
"The deuce you are," said I to this new ad- 
dition to our family circle — a smooth-faced, 
hypocritical-looking scoundrel, in black coat 
and black breeches, and grey pearl stockings 
— as he issued from the smaller apartment; 
— how he got there, I never knew. "Don't 
swear, young gentleman," said he. "I'll 
swear from this to Clare Castle, if I like," said 
I, "and no thanks to any one. Moreover by 
this and by that, and by everything else, I 
am not in the humour, and I'll marry no one 
— good, bad, or indifferent — this blessed day." 
Even this did not satisfy them. "Then yon 
will marry her after Lent?" said the fellow 
in the pearl stockings. "Neither then nor 
now, upon my oath!" I answered. "You 
won't?" said old Hennessy. "You won't?" 
echoed the wife. "You won't?" dittoed 
Cncle Jerry. "That I won't, ladies and 
gentlemen," I rejoined; "I am in a hurry 
for Clare Castle; so good morning to you, and 
I wish you all the compliments of the season." 
"Go aisy with your hitching," said Jerry, 
"you will not be off" in that way" — and he 
diaappeared into the small room. 



The father sat down at a table, and b^gaa 
to write busily — the pearl-atocking'd gentle- 
man twirled his thumbs, and stood between 
me and the door — Juliana sat snivelling and 
blowing her nose by the fire — I sprang to the 
door, but it was not only double-locked, but 
bolted. I contemplated a leap from the win- 
dow, but the high iron railing of the area waa 
crowned with spikes. I was debating about 
being impaled or not, when Jerry returned 
with a brace of pistols as long as my arm. 
Mr. Hennessy jumped from his writing-table, 
flourishing a piece of paper, and Mr. Pearl 
Stockings pulled a book out of his coat-pocket. 
" You have dishonoured me and my pedigree," 
said Jerry — "If you don't marry Juliana, I 
will blow you to atoms." "Stop, Jerry," said 
the attorney; "may-be the gentleman will 
sig^ this scrap of a document." I felt like 
the fat man in the play, who would not give 
a reason upon compulsion — I flatly refused. 
"I'd rather not dirty my hands with you," 
said the uncle; so just step in here to the closet. 
Father Twoney will couple you fair and aisy — 
or just sig^ the bit of paper — If you don't Til 
pop you to Jericho." "Ah! do now, Mr. 
O'Donoghue," implored the mother. I turned 
to the priest: " Sir, it seems that you then are 
a clergyman. Do you, I ask, think it con- 
sistent with your profession thus to sanction 
an act of violence?" ** BcUherashm," inter- 
rupted Jerry. "Don't be putting your come- 
hether on Father Twoney — he knows what he 
is about ; and if he don't, I do. So yon had 
better get buckled without any more blarney." 

The ruffian then deliberately threw up the 
pan of one of the pistols, and shook the powder 
together, in order that I might be convinced 
he was not jesting; then, slowly cocking it, 
laid it on the table, within his reach, and did 
the same with the other. "Give me one of 
those pistols, you scoundrel!" I exclaimed, 
" and I will fight you here — the priest will see 
fair play." " Who would be the fool then, I 
wonder?" said this bully. " I am not such an 
wnadhahaun as you suppose. If I was to 
shoot you where you stand, who would be the 
wiser — you spalpeen r* 

I seized the poker — Juliana rose and came 
towards me with extended arms. "Ah! now 
Mr. O'Donoghue! dearest O'Donoghue!— dert-- 
est Con, do prevent bloodshed — for my sake, 
prevent bloodshed — ^you know that I dote on 
you beyond anything. Can't you be led by 
my relations, who only want your own good — 
ah! now, do!" "Ah! do now," said the 
mother. "Listen to me, now," cried I, 

liaten to me all of you for fear of a miataker 
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—you may murder me — my life U in your 
power — and Father Twoney may gire yon ab- 
lolution, if he likes; but, mark me now, 
Juliana Henneesy — I would not marry you if 
your eyes were diamonds, and your heels gold, 
and you were dressed in Roche's five-pound 
notes. If the priest was administering ex- 
treme unction to your father, and your mother 
kicking the bucket beside him — and your 
uncle Jerry with a razor at my throat — I 
would pitch myself head foremost into the 
hottest part of purgatory before I would say — 
Juliana Hennessy, you are my wife. Are you 
Katistied? Now, have you had an answer, 
Juliana Spring!** 

I do not imagine that they thought me so 
determined. The father seemed to hesitate; 
Juliana blubbered aloud; the priest half closed 
his eyes, and twirled his thumbs as if nothing 
unusual was going on; and Jerry, whose face 
became livid with rage, levelled the pistol at 
my head. I believe he would have murdered 
me on the spot, but for Mrs. Hennessy, who 
was calculating in her wrath. She clapped 
her hands with a wild howl, and shook them 
furiously in my face — "Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh 
dear ! That I should live to hear my daughter 
called Juliana Spring! — I that gave her the 
best of learning — that had her taught singing 
by Mr. O'SuUivan, straight from Italy, and 
bought her a bran new forte-piano from Dublin 
—oh! to hear her called Juliana Spring! — 
Didn*t I walk her up street and down street, 
and take lodgings opposite the Main Guard! 
And then, when we came here, wasn't she 
called the Pride of the Quay ? Wouldn't Mr. 
Casey have married her, only you shot him in 
the knee? Wasn't that something? And 
you here late and early, getting the best of 
everything, and philandering with her every- 
where — and now you won't marry her! I am 
ruined entirely with you — oh dear! oh dear!** 

A loud ring at the bell, and a rap at the 
hall door, astonished the group. Before 
Katty could be told not to admit any one, I 
heard Sergeant O'Gorman asking for me — he 
was no relation to O'Gorman Blahon, but a lad 
of the same kidney — a thorough-going Irish- 
man — and loved a row better than his prayers 
I shouted to the sergeant, "0*Gorman, they 
are going to murder me.** "Then by St 
Patrick, your honour, we*ll be in at the 
death,'* responded the sergeant " Katty, shot 
to the door,** roared Jerry. 

Katty was one of O'Oorman'i sweethearts, 
who was not so nimble aa the might have 
been; however, before the order oonld be 
obcyc<1, the sergeant had thrust his halbert 



between the door and the post, which effectu- 
ally prevented it closing. I heard his whistle, 
and in a second the whole of his party had 
forced their way into the halL 

"Break open the door, my lads,*' I hallooed 
— "never mind consequences;** and immedi- 
ately a charming sle<dge-hammer din waa 
heard, as my men applied the but-ends of 
their firelocks to the wood. The attorney 
ran to the inner room, so did the priest, — and 
Jerry, dropping the pistols, followed them. 
Crash went the panels of the door, and in 
bounced my light-bobs. Mrs. Hennessy cried 
"fire" and "robbery;** Juliana Spring tried 
to faint ; and I ran to the inner room just in 
time to catch Jerry by the heel, as he was 
jumping from the window. Mr. Hennery 
and the priest, in their hurry to escape, had 
impeded each other, so that Uncle Jerry, who 
was last, had not time to flee before I clutched 
him. I dragged back the scoundrel, who was 
loudly bawling for mercy. 

"Is there a pump in the neighbourhood, 
my lads?** I asked. "Yes, sir, in the back 
yard," answered O'Gorman. "Then don't 
duck him." — "No, your honour!*' they all 
said. I walked out of the house; but, strange 
to say, my orders were not obeyed; for Uncle 
Jerry was ducked within an inch of his life. 

At the comer of the street I waited for my 
party, who soon joined me. A few minutes 
afterwards I met Casey. " Casey," said I, " I 
am more than ever sorry for your misfortune; 
and Juliana Spring is at your service. " " She 
may go to Old Nick, for all that I care," said 
Casey. "With all my heart, too," said I. 
"Small difference of opinion to bother our 
friendships, then !" rejoined the good-humour- 
ed boy; and to drown the memory of all con- 
nected with the ca\f4ovt, by which we both 
had been stultified, we took a hearty stirrup- 
cup together, and off I set for Clare Castle. — 
/Vtuer'f Magazine. 



THE GR.WE. 

[Robsrt Blair, born at Edlnbargh, about 1700; diad 
at AthdsUneftml, BMt Lothian, 4th February, 1740. 
H« waa the son of a olarfyman, and waa himaalf th* 
miniatar of Athalatanaford, whaiv ha wrote hia poeiik 
of ThM Oravt, ttxmx which the fttUowinf ia au extract J 

On thia aide, and on that, men aee their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in antnmn ; yet laanoh out 
Into fkntaatio sohemea, which the loof liven 
In the world's hale and nadefsn'rate days 
Could scaroe have Msore far.— Foola that we are. 
Never to think of death ind of oorselves 
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At the Mune time: m if to letrn to di« 
W«re no conoern of oon. — Oh 1 more than lottiAh, 
For oreatarM of a daj in gameeome moodf 
To frolic on eternitT't dread brink 
UnappreheniiTe; when, for anght we know. 
The Texy fint twoU'n loiige shall iweep us in. 
Think we, or think we not, time horriee on 
With a reeietleis unremitting stream ; 
Yet treads more aott than e*er did midnight thie^ 
That slides his hand under the miser's pillow. 
And carries off his prize.— What is this world? 
\ What? but a spacious burial-field nnwall'd, 
:8trew'd with death's spoils, the spoils of animals 
BaTSge and tame, and ftill of dead men's bones. 
The very turf on which we tread once liv'd; 
And we that liye must lend our carcasses 
To coyer our own oibpring : In their turns 
Th^ too must cover theirs.— Tis here all meet» 
The shir'ring Icelander and sunbum'd Moor ; 
Men of all dimes, that uerer met before ; 
And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Christian. ' 
Here the proud prince, and fsrourite yet prouder. 
His sorereign's keeper, and the people's soonige. 
Are huddled out of sight.— Here lie abash'd 
The great negotiators of the earth. 
And celebrated masters of the balance, 
I>eep read in stratagems, and wiles of courts. 
Now Tain their treaty-skill :— Death scorns to treat ; 
Here the o'erloaded slave flings down his burden 
From his gall'd shoulders ;— and when the stem tyrant, 
With all his guards and tools of power about him. 
Is meditating new unheard-of hardships, 
Mocks his short arm,— and quick as thought escapes 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary rest. 
Here the warm lover, leaving the cool shade. 
The tell-tale echo, and the babbling stream 
<Time out of mind the fsv'rite seats of loveX 
Fast by his gentle mistress lays him down, 
Unblasted by foul tongue.— Here fdends and Ibes 
Lie dose ; nnmindfU of their former feuds. 
The lawn-rob'd prelate and plain presbyter, 
Erewhile that stood aloof, as shy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 
That some rude interposing rock has split. 
Here is the laige-limb^d peasant ;— here the child 
Of a sjMui long, that never saw the sun. 
Nor press'd the nipple, strangled in life's porch. 
Here is the mother, with her sons and daughters : 
Tlie barren wife, and long-demurring maid, 
Whoee lonely unappropriated sweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the diiT, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
Here are the prude, severe, and gay coquette, 
Tlie sober widow, and the young green virgin, 
Cropp'd like a rose before 'tis Ailly blown. 
Or half iU worth disdoard. Strange medl^ here I 
Here garrulous old age winds up his tale ; 
And jovial youth, of lightsome vacant heart, 
Wboee ev'iy-day vras made of melody, 
Hean not the voice of mirth.— The shrill- 
Meek as the turtle-dove, forgets her chidiBf. 



Here are the wise, the generous, aiid the bMft; 
The Just, the good, the worthless, and praAuie ; 
Tlie downright down, and perfeetly wdl-bred; 
The fool, the churl, the scoundrel, and the 
The supple statesman, and the patriot stem ; 
The wreoks of nations, and thespoUaof time. 
With all the lumber of six thousand yean. 



BESSY BELL AND MART ORAT. 

A SCOTTISH LEGEND OF 1666. 
BT D. M. MOIB. 

it was in the yet Doric days of Scotland 
(comparing the present with the past) that 
Kenneth Bell, one of the lairds of the green 
holms of Kinvaid, having lost his lady by a 
sudden dispensation of Proridence, renudned 
for a long time wrapt up in the reveries of 
grief, and utterly inconsolable. The tide of 
affliction was at length fortuitously stemmed 
by the nourice bringing before him his helpless 
infant daughter — the very miniature of her 
departed mother, after whom she had been 
named. 

The looks of the innocent babe recalled the 
father's heart to a sense of the duties which 
life yet required of him; and little Bessy grew 
up in health and beauty, the apple of her 
father's eye. Nor was his fondness for her 
diminished, as year after year more fully 
developed those lineaments which at length 
ripened into a more matured likeness of her 
who was gone. She became, as it were, a part 
of the old man's being; she attended him in 
his garden walks; rode out with him on her 
palfrey on sunny mornings; and was as his 
shadow by the evening hearth. She doted on 
him with more than a daughter's fondness; 
and he, at length, seemed bound to earth by 
no tie save her existence. 

It was thus that Bessy Bell grew up to 
woman's stature; and, in the quiet of her 
father's hall, she was now in her eighteenth 
year, a picture of feminine lovelinen. All 
around had heard of the beauty of the heireet 
of Kinvaid. The cottager who experienced 
her bounty drank to her health in his homely 
jug of nut-brown ale; and the squire, at wassail, 
toasted her in the golden wine-cup. 

The dreadful plague of 1666 now fell ont» 
and rapidly spread its devastations over Soot- 
land. Man stood aghast; the fountains of 
society were broken up; and day after day 
brought into rural seclusion some additionid 
proofs of its fearful ravages. Nought was 
heard around but the wailings of depriTation; 
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4Uid omens in the hearens and on the earth 
heralded miseries yet to come. 

Having been carried from Edinboigh (in 
whose ill-ventilated closes and wynds it hiul 
made terrible havoc) across the Firth of Forth, 
the northern counties were now thrown into 
alarm, and families broke up, forsaking the 
towns and villages to disperse themselves under 
the freer atmosphere of the country. Among 
others, the Laird of Kinvaid trembled for the 
safety of his beloved child, and the arrival Of 
young Bruce, of Powfonlis Priory, afforded 
him an excellent opportunity of having his 
daughter escorted to Lynedoch, the residence 
of a warmly attached friend and relative. 

Under the protection of this gallant yoang 
squire, Bessy rode off on the following morn- 
ing, and, the day being delightful, the young 
pair, happy in themselves, foi^t, in the 
beauty of nature, the miseries that encom- 
passed them. 

Besides being a youth of handsome appear- 
ance and engaging manners, young Bruce had 
seen a good deal of the world, having for 
several years served as a member of the body- 
guard of the French king. He had returned 
from Paris only a few months before, and yet 
wore the cap and plume peculiar to the dis- 
tinguished corps to which he still belonged. 
The heart of poor Bessy Bell was as sensitive 
aA it was innocent and unsophisticated; and, 
an her protector made his proud steed fret and 
<:urvet by her side, she thought to herself, as 
they rode along, that he was like one of the 
knightM concerning whom she had read in 
romance, and, unknown to herself, there 
awoke in her bosom a feeling to which it had 
hitherto been a stranger. 

Her reception at Lynedoch was most cordial; 
nor the less so, perhaps, on the part of the 
young lady of that mansion, because her 
attendant was Bruce, the secret but accepted 
Kuitor for the hand of Mary Qray. Ah ! had 
this mystery been once revealed to Bessy 
Bell, what a world of misery it would have 
saved her! 

From the plagne had our travellers been 
flying ; but the demon of desolation wm here 
l)efore them, and the smoke was ceasing to 
ascend from many a cottage hearth. It became 
necessary that the household of Lynedoch 
Khould be immediately dispenad. Bruce and 
Lynedoch remained in the rleinity of the 
4lwelling*houHe, and a bower of tnrf and moM 
wan reared for the young ladies on the pastoral 
banks of the Braaehie-bum, a tribntaiV of tha 
Almond. 

It was there that Bessy Bell and JCary Oray | 



lived for a while in rural seclusion, lar from 
the bustle and parade of gay life, verifying in 
some measure what ancient poetiy hath 
feigned of the golden age. Bruce was a daily 
visitant at the bower by the Brauchie-bnm: 
he wandered with them through the green 
solitudes; and, under the summer sun and a 
blue sky, they threaded ofttimes together the 
mazes of ''many a bosky bourne and bushy 
delL" They chased the fantastic squirrel 
from bough to bough, and scared the thieving 
little weasel from the linnet's nest Under a 
gnneat tree they would seat themselves, as Bruce 
read aloud some story of chivalry, romance, or 
superstition, or soothed the listless hours of 
the afternoon with the delightful tones of the 
shepherd's pipe. More happy were they than 
the story -telling group, each in turn a queen, 
who, in like manner, flying from the pestil- 
ence which afflicted Florence, shut themBolves 
up in its delightful g^ardena, relating those 
hundred tales of love which have continued 
to delight posterity in the glowing pages of 
Boccaccio. 

Under whatever circumstances it is placed, 
human nature will be human nature stilL 
When the young and the beautiful meet 
together freely and unreservedly, the cold 
restraints of custom and formality must be 
thrown aside; friendship kindles into a warmer 
feeling, and love is generated. Could it be 
otherwise with our ramblers in their green 
solitude? 

Between Mary Gray and young Bmee a 
mutual and understood attachment had long 
subsisted; indeed they only waited his coming 
of age to be united in the bonds of wedlock; 
but the circumstance, for particular reasons, 
was cautiously ooncoded within their own 
bosoms. Even to Bessy Bell, her dearest and 
most intimate companion, Mary had not re- 
vealed it To disguise his real feelings, Bruce 
was outwardly less marked in his attention to 
his betrothed than to her friend ; and, in her 
susceptibility and innocent confidence, Bessy 
Bell too readily mistook hU kind assiduities 
for marks of affection and proofi of love. A 
new spirit began to pervade her whole being, 
almost unknown to herself; she Iw^ud on thu 
scenes around her with other eyes; and life 
changed in the hues it had previously borne to 
the gaze of her imagination. In the absence 
of Bruce she became melancholy and abstracted. 
He seemed to her the being who had been bom 
to render her blessed ; and futurity ^ipeared, 
without his presence, like the melancholy gloom 
of a Norember moraJng. 

The physlolc^ctl doetrine of temperameaU. 
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we leare to its difficulties; althoagh we confess, 
thai in Bessy Bell and Mary Gray something 
spoke in the way of illustration. 

The countenance of Bessy was one of light 
and sunshine. Her eyes were blue, her hair 
flaxen, her complexion florid. She might 
have sat for a picture of Aurora. Everything 
about her spoke of 'Hhe innocent brightness 
of the new- bom day." Mary Gray was in 
many things the reverse of this, although 
perhaps equally beautiful. Her features were 
more regular; &he was taller, even more 
elegant in figure; and had in her almost 
colourless cheeks, lofty pale brow, and raven 
ringlets, a miyesty which nature had denied 
to her unconscious rival. The one was all 
buoyancy and smiles; the other subdued pas- 
sion, deep feeling, and quiet reflection. 

Bruce was a person of the finest sense of 
honour; and, finding that he had unconsciously 
and unintentionally made an impression on 
the bosom-friend of his betrothed, became in- 
stantly aware that it behoved him to take 
some step to dispel the unfortunate illusion. 
Fortunately the time was speedily approaching, 
which called him to return, for a season, to his 
military post in France ; but the idea of part- 
ing from Mary Gray had become doubly pain- 
ful to his feelings, from the consideration of 
the circumstances under which he was obliged 
to leave her. The ravages of death were ex- 
tending instead of abating; and the general 
elements themselves seemed to have become 
tainted with the unwholesomeness. There 
was an unrefreshing languor in the air; the 
sky wore a coppery appearance, and over the 
face of the sun was drawn as it were a veil of 
blood. Imagination might no doubt magnify 
these things; but victims were falling around 
on every side; and no Aaron, as in the days 
of hoary antiquity, now stood between the 
living and the dead, to bid the plague be 
stayed. 

With a noble resolution Bruce took his 
departure, and sorrow, like a cloud, brooded 
over the bower by the Brauchie-burn. Mary 
sat in a quiet, melancholy abstraction; but 
ever and anon the tears dropped down the 
cheeks of Bessy Bell, as her "softer soul in 
woe dissolved aloud." Love is lynx-eyed, and 
Mary saw too well what was passing in the 
mind of her friend; but, with a kind consider- 
ation, she allowed the lapse of a few days to 
moderate the turbulence of her feelings ere she 
ventured to impart the cruel truth. So un- 
looked-for, so unexpected was the disclosure, 
that for a while she harboured a spirit of un- 
belief; but conviction at once flashed over her. 



extinguishing every hope, when she was shown 
a beautiful necklace of precious stones, which 
Bruce had presented to his betrothed on the 
morning of his bidding adieu to the bower of 
the Brauchie-burn. As it were by magic, a 
change came over the spirit of Bessy Bell. 
She dried her tears, hung on the neck of her 
friend, endeavoured to console her in her 
separation from him who loved her, and bore 
up with a heroism seemingly almost incom- 
patible with the gentle softness of her nature. 
She clasped the chain round the neck of Mary, 
and, kneeling, implored Heaven speedily to 
restore the giver to her arms. 

Fatal had been that gift! It had been 
purchased by Bruce from a certain Adonijah 
Baber, a well-known Jewish merchant of 
Perth, who had amassed considerable riches by 
traffic. Taking advantage of the distracted 
state of the times, this man had allowed his 
thirst after lucre to overcome his better prin- 
ciples, and lead him into lawless dealings with 
the wretches who went about abstracting 
movables from infected or deserted mansions. 
As a punishment for his rapacity, death was 
thus in a short time brought to his own 
household, and he himself perished amid the 
unavailing wealth which sin had accumulated. 

Fatal had been that gift ! — In a very little 
while Mary sickened; and her symptoms were 
those of the fearful malady afflicting the 
nation. Bessy Bell wa« fully aware of the 
danger; but, with a heroic self-devotion, hhe 
became the flurnc of her friend; and, when all 
others kept aloof, administered, though vainly, 
to her wants. Her noble and generous mind 
was impressed with the conviction that she 
owed some reparation for the unintentional 
wound which she might have inflicted on the 
feelings of Mary, in having appeared to- 
become her rival in the aflfections of her be- 
trothed. 

As an almost necessary consequence, she 
was herself seized with the malady of death. 
The evening heard them singing hymns to- 
gether — midnight listened to the ravings of 
delirium — the morning sun shone into the 
bower of death, where all was still! 

The tragedy was consummated ere yet 
Bruce had set sail for France; but the news did 
not reach him for a considerable time, the 
communication between the two countries- 
being interrupted His immediate impulse 
was to volunteer into the service of the German 
emperor, by whom he was attached to a 
squadron sent to assist Sobieski of Poland 
against the Turks. He never returned; and 
was supposed to have fallen shortly afterwards^ 
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in ODC of the many sanguinary enooanten 
that ensued. 

The old Laird of Kinyaid awoke from the 
paroxysm of his grief to a state of almost 
dotage, yet occasionally a glimpse of the past 
would shoot across his mind; for, in wandering 
va -antly about his dwelling, he would some- 
times exclaim, in the spirit so beautifully 
expressed in the Arabian manuscript, '* Where 
is my child?" and Echo answered, ''Where?" 

The burial vaults of both the Kinvaid and 
Lynedoch families, who were related, were in 
the church of Methven; but, according to a 
wish said to have been exprcassed by the two 
young friends, "who were lorely in their 
lives, and in death were not divided," they 
were buried near a beantiful bank of the 
Almond. Several of the poets of Scotland 
have sung their hapless fate: Lednoch bank 
has become classic in story; and, during the 
last century and a half, many thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims have visited the spot, 
which the late proprietor of Lynedoch has in- 
closed with pious care. 

Of the original ballad only a few lines 
remain: they are full of nature and simple 
pathoA. 

" B«Mi7 Bell and Mary Oraj 

Th«7 were twa bonny laaaea; 
Th«>- biggit a bowvr on yon bom braa, 
And the«kit it own wi* 



«*Th«7 womldna lie in MethTon Urk 
Beside their gentle kin; 
Bat thejr would lie on Lednocfa btaes. 
To beek them in the ton. ** 



THE PAINTER WHO PLEASED 
NOBODY AND EVERYBODY. 

[John Qtij, born at Bametaple, Deronahira^ 1688; 
died in London, 4th Deoember, 1781. Dramatiat and 
poet. He wrote numy pieoea ibr the atage, of whidi 
the most aoooeiafkU waa the Beggar's Opens— Intandad 
aa a eatire upon the Italian Opera. Of hia other worka 
the moat notable are : Tk« Mokoekt^ a Ikraa; Wifit ^ 
Bath, a comedy ; Tknt H<mn <i/Ur Maniagi, a oomady ; 
Tfu Shtphndi Week, in aiz paatonls; and hia Fubtm, 
from which we quote. ] 

Leat men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
The traveller leaping o'er those bounds, 
The credit of hia book confounds. 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 
Makes even his rsal courage doubted. 
But flattery never seems absurd ; 
The flatter*d always take your wocd : 



Impossibilities seem just; 
They take the strongest praise on trust. 
Hjrperboles, though ne'er so great, 
Will still oome short of self-conceit. 

So very like a painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew, 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
So just, the life itself was there. 
No flattery with hia colours laid. 
To bloom restored the faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose*s length; 
His honest pencil touched with truth. 
And marked the date of age and youth. 

He lost his friends, his practice fail'd; 
^nruth should not always be reveal*d: 
Li dusty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second pay. 
Two bustos, fraught with every graoe, 
A Venus' and Apollo's face. 
He plac'd in view ; resolv'd to please, 
Whoever sat he drew from these, 
From these corrected every featujie. 
And spirited each awkward oreatux^ 
All things were set ; the hour was ooma^ 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb. 
My lord appear'd ; and seated right. 
In proper attitude and light. 
The painter look'd, he sketeh'd the pi6oe» 
Then dipt his pendl, talk'd of Oreeoe, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guide's air; 
Those eyes, my lord, the spirit there 
Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire ; 
The features, fraught with sense and wit^ 
Youll grant, are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art can do. 

Observe the work. My lord replied. 
Till now I thought my mouth was wide; 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long : 
Dear sir, for me, 'tis far too young.* 

''Oh ! pardon me," the artirt c^r'd; 
"In thii we painters must decide. 
The piece ev'n common eyes must strike, 
I warrant it extremely like." 

My lord examin'd it anew ; 
No looking-glass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came, with bonow'd graoe 
He from hia Venus form'd her faoe. 
Her lover praia'd the painter*s art; 
So like the picture in his heart! 
To every age some charm he lent; 
Ev'n beauties were almost oontent. 

Through all the town hit art they ptais'd; 
His custom grew, his prioe was rais'd. 
Had be the rsal likeness shown. 
Would any man the pieture own? 
But, when thus happOy be wrought, 
Baeh found the likeness in his thought. 
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THE DUTCH AT HOME. 

[Henri Alphonse Esquiros* born in FnxiB, 1814; 
died then 12th Maj, 1876. He wrote: poems— 7%« 
SwaUovt and the Songg of a Primmer; romances— rA« 
Moffieians and Charlotte Corday: social and historical 
■todies, and sketches of trarel, which were the roost 
impular of his works, namely. The Sngluh at Home: 
T/ie Dutch at Honve; Ac From the last-mentioned 
work we quote.] 

There is in Holland a life unknown else- 
where, or at least but badly known; it is life 
on the water. You must visit this country 
to comprehend the touching meUineholy of the 
Spirttus Dei ferebatur super aquas. Still, 
what floats on the waters is probably less the 
Spirit of Cod than of man, for in the Nether- 
lands you are incessantly recalled to the feeling 
of reality. At all the spots where nature had 
forgotten to place rivers or streams, Dutch in- 
dustry has made canals. These water-ways 
lead not merely from one town to another, but 
even to each village, we might almost say to 
each country-house; hence, such an arterial 
system could not fail to be marvellously 
favourable to the circulation of produce. 
Through Haarlem alone 22,000 boats pass 
annually. An English traveller asked himself, 
two centuries back, whether there were not 
more people in Holland living on the water 
than on land. As the nuyority of these canals 
are higher than the ac^oining fields, and as 
they are concealed by dykes, at a certain dis- 
tance off you can see neither water nor boats, 
but only the swelling sails, which have the 
appearance of making an excursion about the 
country. There are boats for conveying pas- 
sengers; the rich and busy classes despise this 
mode of locomotion as too slow or too vulg^, but 
they lose those landscape beauties for which the 
speed does not compensate. Be on your guard 
against railways in Holland, for travelling by 
them is running through the country, but not 
travelling. Those who do not consider the 
time devoted to the gratification of the sight as 
lost, poets, artists, the contemplators of nature 
or of local manners, will always prefer these 
slow and rustic boats to the winged carriages. 

Heaven forbid that we should condemn 
steam, whose 8er^'iee8, on the contrary, we 
admire; but Holland is of all countries in the 
world the one which, owing to its abundance 
of canals, could most easily do without locomo- 
tives. Elsewhere navigation has never been 
able to compete with the iron ways, but in the 
Ketherlands the greater part of the carriage 



still continues to be effected by water; anci 
this economic method will for a long time 
supply most wants. The services rendered 
elsewhere by carts are here performed by boats; 
the g^ardener himself pulls to market his boat 
laden with vegetables, fruits, or flowers, just 
as in the south of France a donkey is led along. 
All this verdure, all this wealth of spring, 
arranged with a vivid feeling for colour, really 
is a pleasure to look upon. 

At Amsterdam, on quarter days, the furni- 
ture is moved from one part of the town to 
another on the canals; chairs and tables, 
arranged with some degree of symmetry, 
appear to be awaiting visitors. These saloons 
on the water move along through the crowd, 
which does not even look at them. Milk comes 
to Amsterdam from the adjacent farms by the 
same route, in the morning at five or six 
o'clock, and in the afternoon about three. 
The North Holland canal, whose width more 
than one river might envy, sees boats coming 
and going, loaded with oak buckets, adorned 
with copper handles and hoops. The milk 
girls who hover round these boats are frequently 
young and pretty; their large hats of shining 
straw, the brim of which is slightly turned np 
in front and back, their large earrings, and 
coral bead necklaces, set off their ruddy com- 
plexions. The milk-boats sometimes meet on 
the Amsterdam canals water-boats coming from 
Utrecht. Such is in fact one of the singulari- 
ties of this Northern Venice; though seated in 
the midst of water, it has none to drink. Flat 
boats, true water-carriers, were obliged to 
come to its help till very recently, when human 
industr}' sought rain-water in the sand of the 
dunes, and brought it to Amsterdam by engines 
whose strength and boldness of conception are 
admirable; but the use of the new fountains 
has not yet spread through all classes of the 
population. 

The boats specially employed for the passen- 
ger service are called trekschuyten. They are 
a species of gondola or water diligence. Along 
nearly the whole length, which is about thirty 
feet, runs a box or wooden house, frequently 
painted green; the roof, on which the sailors 
walk to perform sundry operations, being 
covered with a layer of pounded cockle-shells. 
This house is divided into two compartments, 
or cabins; the larger one, situated near the 
prow, is common to passengers and luggage. 
Here, during the winter, the worthy people, 
shut up as in a box, swim along in a cloak of 
tobacco smoke, which relieves the tedium of 
the voyage. In summer the wooden shutters 
are removed, and the hatch is raised from the^ 
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wander over the water, which yields with a 
slight plash to the moyement of the boat; you 
notice the white, red, or black sails that enliven 
the solitude of the canal; the prairies where 
cows, covered in spring with warm blankets, 
gravely chew the damp gprass; the beautiful 
marsh birds, which are seen nowhere else; the 
women silently washing the linen; or the con- 
tinuous fringe of ch&teaux, country houses, and 
gardens that lines the canal banks. 

The scenery of Holland has often been 
accused of monotony; but possibly persons 
have not looked twice at it Here you must 
not seek variety on the earth, but in the sky. 
Look up! the sky is more diversified in the 
Netherlands than anywhere in France. Thoee 
immense clouds, with their thousand shapes, 
their changing colours and rapid wings, impart 
a singular movement to the landscape. But 
the land and the water are not without diver- 
sity. The nature of the Netherlands is photo- 
graphic, clear, positive, and delicate, abound- 
ing in minute and charming details. Individ- 
ual property is neither imprisoned nor hidden; 
the fields are walled by water. In these ditches 
that take the place of hedgerows, a perfect 
aquatic flora is expanded, not less rich or 
varied than the terrestrial flora. In spring 
the sombre surface of the canals is studded 
with little white flowers, soon to be joined by 
the lily and the iris; it is the festival of the 
waters. There is not a plant, however small, 
in this cold and damp vegetable nature, which 
has not its day of b^uty. Nor is life absent 
from the scene. On the banks of the canal 
marches from distance to distance a sturdy lad, 
and at times a bending woman, painfully towing 
a boat along. These wooden houses lodge fami- 
lies, which are bom, live, and die in them. 
Often you may see a mother sitting near the 
tiller, and gravely giving her infant the breast. 
The Dutchman is so naturally a sailor, that once 
on the water he never looks as if he wished to 
reach his destination. The feeling which these 
persons, cradled at their birth on the sleeping 
waters of the canals, know the least, is impa- 
tience. You meet, now and then, a boat- 
woman after Rubens' taste, who, proud of her 
embonpoint and second youth, casts around her 
a cold and resolute glance, like the queen of 
the waters. In these travelling-houses dwell 
domestic animals, which have become, as it 
were, amphibious, and have the calm faces of 
their masters. Between the lights the surface 
of the canals is changed into a mirror, in which 
all nature laves and purifies its image. On 
the banks, the trees, wearied by the heat of 
the day, dip the end of their leaves into the 



water, as if to drink. At night, if yon atand 
near the tiller you eigoy a spectacle that has 
some grandeur about it. The mills with 
folded wings which seem to be gazing on 
the stars, the placid light of the moon on the 
tranquil waters, the innocent attitude of the 
small houses slumbering on the banks of the 
canal, and from which a cock-crow is audible 
now and then — all this reveals to yon one of 
the rustic sides of Dutch life. 

Holland is not only the country where yon 
find the most water, but also the one where 
you find the most motionless water. The 
canals are arrested rivers, and this serenity of 
the water is related to that of the raannen, 
habitations, and countenances. Near the towns, 
Chinese pavilions are built on the canal bahki, 
where people meet in fine weather to drink tea 
and coffee. Some of these pavilions, whoae 
roofs are covered with varnished and glistening 
tiles, bathe their base in water with a joyous 
air. In these nests, which repose nnder an 
abundant verdure, domestic happiness teeki a 
refuge. The stranger who wanders abont alone 
regards with an eye of envy these little retreats, 
which are so proud of their cleanliness, and 
look at themselves in the canal like a girl 
before a looking-glass. Here the ladies apply 
themselves to needle -work, while looking 
out at the passing boats and travellers; while 
for the men the hours evaporate in rings 
of smoke. It has long been remarked how 
naturally a pipe hung from a Dutch month, 
and most local habits are based on the hygienie 
conditions of the climate. Beneath the foggj 
sky of the Netherlands, a necessity was felt to 
produce smoke against smoke; it is a sort of 
local homoeopathy. Some physiologists have 
asserted that tobacco smoke befogged the intel- 
lect, but this observation is contradicted by the 
Dutchman, wholivesin acloud, and whose mind 
is more precise, positive, and clear in its details 
than that of any other people. If this opium of 
the North does not contribute to vagueness of 
ideas, it might possibly lull the brain to sleep. 
L^s loquacious and more contemplative 
than the southern Frenchman, the Dutchman 
is silent, but he is not taciturn. Gay nations 
are not always happy nations; there are some 
men who laugh on the same principle as chil- 
dren sing when crossing a wood by night — to 
overcome their fears. In Holland we find 
what thinkers bom in periods of moral agita- 
tion never attain, and what Dante sought — 
peace. It is not rare to notice on little way- 
side hostelries the inscription Pax mirantUms! 
We might say that life is like the water of the 
canals — it does not flow. Be it iUosion or 
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reality, it seemed to ns thai the hoar struck 
here more slow ly than in France, and it is ushered 
into life with a song. The carillons produce, 
at a certain distance, and on the water, an 
effect difficult to describe. The whole charac- 
ter of Old Holland is found in these solemn 
peals, in these iEolian voices, which the fathers 
heard, and their sons will hear after them. 
At Utrecht, a thoroughly Protestant town, the 
ohimes play a hymn according to the reformed 
ritual. This puritan gentleness, these notes 
which the bells clash out in the air, harmonize 
with the calm and reposed hues of the scenery. 
The ganlens that border the water are kept 
up, gravelled, and raked with extreme care, 
and trees loaded with fruit offer a pleasing 
variety to the slightly monotonous character 
of the verdure. 

In Holland the horticultural art has created 
a season which nature did not indicate. Man 
has made an autumn here by introducing the 
productions which are the ornament and crown 
of that season. In South Holland especially, 
grapes flourish, the fruit of which is destined 
for England. The Netherlands gardeners 
have ever excelled in the art of accelerating 
the ripening of fruit, and they are even said 
to have taught other people the management 
of hothouses. The Dutch autumn under glass 
is rich in melons, and all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables of which Batavia was ignorant. 

In Holland the towns and villages touch 
one another, and this is a consequence of the 
alight extent of territory. The houses are 
imall, discreet, and circumspect; yon notice in 
the habitations, as in the character of the in- 
habitants, that moderation of tastes and desires 
which is the philosophy of happiness. The 
Dutch do not suffer like the Belgians from 
the whitewaMhing malady; they leave their 
houses the pleasant colour of the bricks. This 
red colour, combined with the verdure of the 
trees, the dark blue of the canals, and the 
gold of the sun, gives the towns, and often the 
villages, in the Netherlands a holiday aspect. 
A widely spread taste, especially among the 
women, is that for flowers, for here home life 
h a poem, and all means are sought to idealize 
It. We hud already noticed in Flanders that 
moral habits were trained with the love of 
flowers; in the Netherlands it is an inclination 
which is l>ecoming general. A rose expanding 
behind a clean and thoroughly trauHparent 
Dutch window resembles the perfumed soul of 
the house. These domestic gardens are some- 
times perfect conservatories, so rich and varied 
does the flora appear. One of the most admired 
plants in Holland is the hyacinth, and there ii 
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any quantity of varieties; the Sephrane (white), 
the Unique Hose, the Jenny Lind, the Muid 
your Kyts (red), the Amiable Shepherdess, the 
OtheUoy which latter is of a dark and tragic 
colour, as sniting the Moor of Venice. If 
transplanted to other countries, these bulbs 
degenerate; true children of Batavia, they only 
find pleasure in Holland. 

Behind the curtain of flowers a young maiden 
face may be glimpsed, which hides itself, 
though after having been seen. The women 
of the Netherlands are curious as all the daugh- 
ters of Eve, but it is a curiosity which is hidden 
behind a species of green frame work, called in 
Dutch horritje. It is the habit to look at 
what is going on the street, not in the street 
itself, but in two mirrors set at an angle, which 
reflect objects, and deserve the name the local 
idiom has g^ven them, that of "spies." A 
blonde Hollandaise, or even a brunette (for 
black hair is not rare in the Netherlands), 
will sit for hours gazing on what is going on 
outside. This silent image of movement and 
life harmonizes with their character. Dutch 
beauties are timid and diaphanous, and their 
faces resemble the waters of the canal sleeping 
before their windows. We all know the repu- 
tation of still waters, but here internal passions 
are kept in check, as we were told, by the regu- 
larity of life and simplicity of manners. 

Nothing is lacking to the peaceful and con- 
templative joy of the houses in the small towns 
or villages of Holland when the stork by 
chance builds its nest upon them. 

In this country the same naive and touching 
respect is shown the stork as ill other places is 
shown to the swallow. The stork, in fact, is a 
swallow on a large scale; it wages war with frogs, 
toads, rats, and lizards, that useful war which 
the guest of our chimney-pots and old ch&teauz 
carries on with insects. Storks are, moreover, 
regarded as birds of good omen, and you need 
have no fear as to them being killed. Happy 
the roof near which they deign to settle, hap- 
pier still the one they select as their domicile! 
Perches and artificial shelter are even construc- 
ted to attract them, for a stork's nest is the crown 
of the house. In some parts of Holland if a 
stork breaks its leg by any accident, it is sup- 
plied with a wooden one. 

The abundance of water ever ready to hand 
necessarily produced habits of cleanliness in 
Holland. Without speaking of Broek, that 
curious village which seems detached from a 
Chinese vase, we found everywhere, even among 
the poor, articles of tin or copper which clean- 
ing had converted into silver and gold. In 
Belgium a few prizes for cleanliness were 
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instituted, bat in Holland people are cleanly 
without knowing why, and do not require the 
interferences of a Monthyon. The general 
toilet of the houses is performed on Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday; on these days of schoon- 
making (general cleaning), the street belongs 
to the servants, and they may be seen drawing 
•and emptying buckets of water with a species 
of exaltation. These girls, generally so calm, 
suddenly change their character, and they 
might be called the Bacchantes of cleanliness. 
In Holland the walls are brushed, as a coat is 
brushed elsewhere ; both the out and in sides of 
the houses are washed, rubbed, and dried with 
peculiar care. 



A HYMN. 

[James Thomson, born at Ednam, on the Tweed, 
11th September, 1700 ; died nt Richmond, near fx>ndon, 
27th August. 1748. Educated for the miuietiy, bat 
adopted literature aa a profeeeion. Author of The 
Seatont: The Castle qf JudoUnee: Liberty: Btitannia: 
and other poemt. He abo wrote aereral playe : Sopho- 
niaba; Agametnnon: Tancred and Sigiemunda; BdvMrd 
and Sleanora: Coriolanus; and, in ooQjonotion with 
Hallet, The Matque of Alfred, which conUined the etill 
popular aong of " Rule Britannia." "Thornton ia the 
beat of oar deicriptlve iM>ets; for he gives most of the 
poetry of natural description. "—IFm. HadUt,\ 

Tliese, aa they change, Almighty Father, theae, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is fiiU of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart, is Joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Tlien thy sun 
Shoots ftill i^erfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft tliy voice in dreadftd thunder speaks — 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisiwring galea. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn uncon fined, 
And spreada a common feast for all that Uvea. 
In winter, awfttl thou! with clouds and storms 
Aroimd thee thrown, temiieet o'er tempest roll'd. 
Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind's wing 
Riding sublime, thou bidd'st the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round! what skill, wliat force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperoeived. so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish stilL 
But wandering oft. with bmte unconscious gaze. 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 



That, erer^boqr, wbeeli the dlent spheres ; 
Woiks in the aecret deep ; ahoota, ateaming. 
The liidr profasion that o'erspreads the spring ; 
Flings fkom the aon direct the flaming day; 
Feeds every creature; huria the tempest fbrth; 
And, aa on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend I Join every living toul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration Join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song I To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes 
Oh talk of him in solitary glooms I 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar. 
Who shake the astonish'd world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say ttom whom yuu rage. 
His praiae, ye brooka, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me oatch it aa I muse along. 
Te headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along tlie vale; and thou, mi^jeatic main, 
A aecret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound his stupendous praiae — whoae greater voioe 
Or bida you roar, or bida your roarings falL 
Soft-roll your inoenae, herba, and fruits, and flowen. 
In mingled olooda to him— whose sun exalts, 
Whoae breath perfumea yon, and whose iieucil painta 
Te forests bend, jre harvests wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the rea))er's heart, 
Aa home he goea beneath the Joyous moon. 
Te that keep watch in heaven, as eaith asleep 
Unoonsciotu lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
Te oonatellationa, while your aiigeia atrike. 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day I best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever {Kniring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean roond. 
On nature write with eveiy beam his praiae. 
The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world; 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afkesh, ye hills ; ye mosey rocks. 
Retain the sound : the broad responsive low, 
Te valleys, raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns ; 
And his unsulTering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 
Burst from the groves : and when the restless day. 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweeteat of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 
The lirtening shades, and teach the night hit piaiaa^ 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 
Crown the great hymn ! in swarmbig cities v:ut. 
Assembled men. to the deep organ Join 
The long*reeounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 
And. aa each mingling flame increasen each. 
In one united ardour rise to heaven. 
Or if you rather choose the rural ahade. 
And find a fiuie in every aacred grort; 
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TlMPt l«t ih9 shepherd's flute, the Tiigin*s Uj, 
The prompting eeraph, and the poet's lyre. 
Still sing the God of seasons, as thej nAL 
For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams. 
Or winter rises in the blackening east. 
Be my tongue mute— my fancy jiaint no more, 
And, dead to Joy. forget my heart to heat I 
Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song— where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles— 'tk nought to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the Toid waste as in the city ftill ; 
And where he vital spreads there must be Joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour sludl come. 
And wing my mystic flight to fhture worlds, 
I cheerftU will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where uniTenal lore not smil«s around. 
Sustaining all you orbs, and all their sons ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thenoe again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. — But I lose ' 
Myself in Him. in light ineflkble I 
Cons then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 



AN ODE. 

BT J06XPH ADDISOir. 

The spucious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th* unweary^d sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the ti<lings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amiilst their radiant orbs be found? 
In Kcasf)n*s ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
"The hand that made us is divine.** 



THE COUSINS. 

A COUKTBT TALK. — BY MISS UITFOBD. 

Tow&rd8 the middle of the principal street 
in my native town of Crauley, standi, or di<l 
stand, for I speak of things that happened 
many years back, u very long-fronted, very 
regular, very ugly brick house, whose large 
gravelled court, flanked on each side by officei> 
reaching to the street, was divided from the 
pavement by iron gates and palisades, and a 
roa* of Lombardy poplars, rearing their slender 
columns so as to veil, without shading, a 
mansion which evidently considered itself, and 
was considered by its neighbours, as holding 
the first rank in the place. That mansion, 
indisputably the best in the town, belonged, 
of course, to the lawyer : and that lawyer was, 
as may not unfrequently be found in small 
places, one of the most eminent soliciton ia 
the county. 

Richard Molesworth, the individual in 
qaestion, was a person obscurely bom and 
idenderly educated, who, by dint of prudence, 
industry, integrity, tact, and luck, had risen 
through the various g^radations of writing 
clerk, managing clerk, and junior partner, to 
be himself the bead of a great ofllce, and a 
man of no small property or slight importance. 
Half of Cranley belonged to him, for he had 
the passion for brick and mortar often ob- 
served amongst those who have accumulated 
Uige fortunes in totally diflferent pursuits, 
and liked nothing better than running up- 
rows and terraces, repairing villas, and re- 
building farm-houses. The better half of 
Cranley called him master, to say nothing of 
six or seven snug farms in the neighbourhood,, 
of the goodly estate and manor of Hinton,. 
famous for its prenen'es and fisheries, or of a 
command of floating capital which borrowers,, 
who came to him with good Kccurities in their 
hands, found almost inexhaustible. In sliort,. 
he was one of those men with whom everything 
had prospered through life; and, in spite of a 
profession too often obnoxious to an unjust, 
because sweeping, prejudice, there was a pretty 
universal feeling amongst all who knew ' iin 
that his prosperity was deserved. A kind tem- 
per, a moderate use of power and inflv«nce, a 
splendid hospitality, and that judicious lilnsr- 
ality which shows itself in small things as 
well as in great ones (for it is by twopenny 
savings that men get an ill name), served to 
insure his popularity with high and low. 
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Perhaps even his tall, erect, portly figure, his 
good-humoured countenance, cheerful voice, 
and frank address, contributed something to 
his reputation; his remarkable want of pre- 
tension or assumption of any sort certainly 
(lid, and as certainly the absence of everything 
striking, clever, or original in his conversa- 
tion. That he must be a man of personal as 
well as of professional ability, no one tracing 
his progress through life could for a moment 
doubt; but, reversing the witty epigram on 
our wittiest monarch, he reserved his wisdom 
for his actions, and whilst all that he did 
showed the most admirable sense and judg- 
ment, he never said a word that rose above the 
level of the merest common-place, vapid, in- 
offensive, dull, and safe. 

So accomplished, both in what he was and 
in what he was not, our lawyer, at the time 
of which we write, had been for many years 
the oi-acle of the country gentlemen, held all 
public offices not inconsistent with ea^h other, 
which their patronage could bestow, and in 
the shape of stewardships, trusts, and agencies, 
managed half the landed estates in the county. 
He was even admitted into visiting intercourse, 
on a footing of equality very uncommon in the 
aristocratic circles of country society — a society 
which is, for the most part, quite as exclusive 
as that of London, though in a different way. 
For this he was well suited, not merely by his 
own unaffected mannen, high animal spirits, 
and nicety of tact, but by the circumstances 
of his domestic arrangements. After having 
been twice married, Mr. Molesworth found 
himself, at nearly sixty, a second time a 
widower. 

His first wife had been a homely, ^gal, 
managing woman, whose few hundred pounds 
and her saving habits had, at that period of 
his life, for they were early united, conduced 
in their several ways to enrich and benefit her 
equally thrifty but far more aspiring husband. 
She never had a child ; and, after doing him 
all possible good in her lifetime, was so kind 
as to die just as his interest and his ambition 
fequired more liberal housekeeping and higher 
connection, each of which, as he well knew, 
would repay its cost. For connection accord- 
ingly he married, choosing the elegant though 
portionless sister of a poor baronet, by whom 
he had two daughters, at intervals of seven 
years ; the eldest being just of sufficient age to 
succeed her mother as mistress of the family, 
when she had the irreparable misfortune to 
lose the earliest, the tenderest, and the most 
inestimable friend that a yoang woman can 
liave. Very precious was the memory of her 



dear mother to Agnes Molesworth ! Although 
six years had passed between her death and 
the period at which our little story begins, the 
affectionate daughter had never ceased to 
lament her loes. 

It was to his charming daughters that Mr. 
Molesworth's pleasant house owed its chief 
attraction. Conscious of his own deficient 
education, no pains or money had been spared 
in accomplishing them to the utmost height of 
fashion. 

The least accomplished was, however, as not 
unfrequently happens, by far the most strik- 
ing; and many a high-bom and wealthy client, 
disposed to put himself theroughly at ease at 
his solicitor's table, and not at all shaken in 
his purpose by the sight of the pretty Jessy, — 
a short, light, airy girl, with a bright spark- 
ling countenance, all lilies and roees, and 
dimples and smiles, sitting, exquisitely dress- 
ed, in an elegant morning room, with her 
guitar in her lap, her harp at her side, and 
her drawing table before her, — has suddenly 
felt himself awed into his best and most re- 
spectful breeding, when introduced to her 
retiring but self-possessed elder sister, dressed 
with an almost matronly simplicity, and 
evidently full not of her own airs and graces, 
but of the modest and serious courtesy which 
beseemed her station as the youthful mistress 
of the house. 

Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most 
striking dignity, was the prime characteristic 
of Ag^es Molesworth in look and in mind. 
Her beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as 
contradistinguished from that of painting; 
depending mainly on form and expression, 
and little on colour. There could hardly be a 
stronger contrast than existed between the 
marble purity of her finely-grained complexion, 
the softness of her deep gray eye, the calm 
composure of her exquisitely-moulded features, 
and the rosy cheeks, the brilliant glances, and 
the playful animation of Jessy. In a word, 
Jessy was a pretty girl, and Agnes was a 
beautiful woman. Of these several facts both 
sisters were of course perfectly aware ; Jessy, 
because everybody told her so, and she must 
have been deaf to have escaped the knowledge; 
Ag^es, from some process equally certain, but 
less direct; for few would have ventured to 
take the liberty of addressing a personal com- 
pliment to one evidently too proud to find 
pleasure in anything so nearly resembling 
flattery as praise. 

Few, excepting her looking-glaas and her 
father, had ever told Agnes that she was hand- 
some, and yet she was as conscious of her 
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surpassing beaaty as Jessy of her sparkling 
prettiness; and, perhaps, as a mere question of 
appearance and becomingness, there might 
have been as much coquetry in the severe 
simplicity of attire and of manner which dis- 
tinguished one sister, as in the elaborate 
adornment and innocent showing-off of the 
other. There was, however, between them | 
•exactly such a real and internal difference of 
taste and of character as the outward show 
served to indicate. Both were true, gentle, 
good, and kind; but the elder was as much 
loftier in mind as in stature, was full of high 
pursuit and noble purpose; had abandoned 
drawing, from feeling herself dissatisfied with 
her own performances, as compared with the 
works of real artists; reserved her musical 
talent entirely for her domestic circle, because 
she put too much of soul into that delicious 
art to make it a mere amusement; and was 
only saved from becoming a poetess by her 
almost exclusive devotion to the very g^reat in 
poetry — to Wordsworth, to Milton, and to 
Shakspeare. The«e tastes she very wisely kept 
to herself ; but they gave a higher and firmer 
tone to her character and manners; and more 
than one peer, when seated at Mr. Molesworth's 
hospitable table, has thought with himself 
how well his beautiful daughter would become 
a coronet. 

Marriage, however, seemed little in her 
thoughts. Once or twice, indeed, her kind 
father had pressed on her the brilliant 
establishments that had offered, — but her 
sweet questions, ".\re you tired of me? Do 
you wirih me away?" had always gone straight 
to his heart, and had put aside for the moment 
the ambition of his nature even for this his 
favourite child. 

Of JesMv, with all her youthful attraction, 
he had always been less proud, perhaps lees 
fond. Be»«ides, her destiny he had long in his 
own mind couMidered as decided. Charles 
Woodford, a poor relation, brought up by his 
kindness, and recently returned into his family 
from a great office in London, was the person 
on whom he had long ago fixed for the husband 
of his youngcHt daughter, and for the immedi- 
ate partner and eventual successor to his great 
and flourishing business — a choice that seemed 
fully justified by the excellent conduct and 
remarkable talents of his orphan cousin, and 
by the apparently good understanding and 
mutual affection that subsisted between the 
young people. 

This arrangement was the more agreeable 
to him, as, providing munificently for Jessy, 
it allowed him the privilege of making, as in 



lawyer-phrase he used to boast, "an elder son'* 
of Agnes, who would, by this marriage of her 
younger sister, become one of the richest 
heiresses of the county. He had even, in his 
own mind, elected her future spouse, in the 
person of a young baronet who had lately been 
much at the house, and in favour of whose ex- 
pected addresses (for the proponal had not yet 
been made — the gentleman had gone no 
farther than attentions) he had determined to 
exert the paternal authority which had so long 
lain dormant. 

But in the affairs of love, as of all others, 
man is bom to disappointment. **L'hommc 
propose, et Dieu dutpose," in never truer than 
in the great matter of matrimony.' So found 
poor Mr. Molesworth, who— Jessy having 
arrived at the age of eighteen, and Charles at 
that of two-and- twenty — offered his pretty 
daughter and the lucrative partnership to hi>^ 
penniless relation, and was petrified with 
astonishment and indignation to find the con- 
nection very respectfully hut very firmly de- 
clined. The young man was very much dis- 
tressed and agitated; *'he had the highest 
respect for Miss Jessy; but he could not marry 
her — he loved another ! " And then he poured 
forth a confidence as unexpected as it was un-. 
desired by his incensed patron, who left him in 
undiminished wrath and increased perplexity. 

This interview had taken place immediately 
after breakfast ; and when the conference was 
ended, the provoked father sought hia 
daughters, who, happily unconscious of all 
that had occurred, were amusing themselves 
in their splendid conservator}' — a scene alwaya 
as becoming as it is agreeable to youth and 
beauty. Jessy was flitting aI>out like a butter- 
fly amongst the fragrant orange- trees and the 
bright geraniums; Agnes standing under a 
superb fuschia that hung over a large marble 
basin, her form and attitude, her white drees,, 
and the classical arrangement of her dark hair,, 
giving her the look of some nymph or naiad» 
a rare relic of Grecian art Jessy was prat- 
tling gaily, as she wandere<l about, of a concert 
which they had attended the evening before at 
the county town: 

"I hate concerts!" said the pretty litlle 
flirt "To sit bolt upright on a hard bench 
for four hours, between the same four people, 
without the possibility of moving or of speaking 
to anybody, or of anybody's getting to usT 
Oh! how tiresome it is!" 

" I saw Sir Edmund trying to slide through 
the crowd to reach you," said Agnes, a little 
archly: "his presence would, perhaps, have 
mitigated the evil. But the barricade was too 
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coaiplete; he was forced to retreat, without 
acoaaiplishing his object " 

'^Yes, I assure you, he thought it very tire- 
some: he told me so when we were coming out. 
And then the music!" pursued Jessy; "the 
noise that they call music! Sir Edmund says 
that he likes no music except my guitar, or a 
£ute on the waiter; and I like none except your 
playing on the organ, and singing Handel on 
A Sunday evening, or Charles Woodford's 
reading Milton and bits of Hamlet." 

^*Dq you call that music?" asked Agnes, 
laughing: "And yet," continued she, "it is 
most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voice, 
and his fine sense of sound; and to you, who 
<lo not greatly love poetry for its own sake, it 
is doubtless a pleasure much resembling in 
kind that of hearing the most thrilling of 
melodies on the noblest of instruments. I 
myself have felt such a gratification in hearing 
that voice recite the verncs of Homer or of 
Sophocles in the original Greek. Charles 
Woodford's reading is music." 

"It is a music which you are neither of you 
likely to hear again," interrupted Mr. Moles- 
worth, advancing suddenly .towards them; 
'"for he has been ungrateful, and I have dis- 
carded him." 

Agnes stood as if petrified: "Ungp^teful! 
oh, father!" 

**You can't have dij^cardcd him, to be sure, 
papa," said Jessy, always good-natured; "poor 
Charles! what can he have done?" 

"Refused your band, child," said the angry 
parent; "refused to be my partner and son-in- 
Jaw, and fallen in love with another lady! 
What have you to say for him now?" 

"Why really, papa," replied Jessy, "I'm 
much more obliged to him for refusing my 
hand than to you for offering it I like 
Charles very well for a cousin, but I should 
not like such a husband at all; so that if this 
refusal be the worst that has happened, there's 
fio great harm done." And off the gipsy ran; 
4leclaring that "she must put on her habit, for 
»(he had promised to ride with Sir Edmund and 
his sister, and expected them every minute." 

Tlie father and his favourite daughter re- 
Tnaiuod in the conser^'atory. 

"That heart is untouched, however," said 
Mr. Moles worth, looking after her with a 
smile. 

" Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubt- 
edly," replied Agnes; "but has he really re- 
fused my sister?" 

"Absolutely." 

■"And does he love another?" 

^He says so, and I believe him.** 
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"Is he loved again?' 

"That he did not say.' 

"Did he tell yon the name of the lady?** 

"Yes." 

"Do you know her?** 

"Yes." 

" Is she worthy of him?" 

"Most worthy." 

"Has he any hope of gaining her affectionsf 
Oh! he must! he must! What woman could 
refuse him ?" 

"He is determined not to try. The lady 
whom he loves is above him in every way; and 
much as he has counteracted my wishes, it is 
an honourable part of Charles Woodford's con- 
duct that he intends to leave his affection 
unsuspected by its object" 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue,, 
during which Agnes appeared trying to occupy 
herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape 
jessamine and watering a favourite geranium: 
but it would not do: the subject was at her 
heart, and she could not force her mind to 
indifferent occupations. She returned to her 
father, who had been anxiously watching her 
motions and the varying expression of her 
countenance, and resumed the conversation. 

"Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to 
avow so much, but although you have never 
in set words told me your intentions, I havo 
yet seen and known, I can hardly tell how, all 
that your too kind partiality towards me has 
designed for your children. You have mis- 
taken me, dearest father, doubly mistaken me; 
first, in thinking me fit to fill a splendid place 
in society; next, in imagining that I desired 
such splendour. You meant to give JesHy and 
the lucrative partnership to Charles Woodford, 
and designed me and your large possessions to 
our wealthy and titled neighbour. And with 
some little change of persons these arrange- 
ments may still for the most part hold good. 
Sir Edmund may still be your son-in-law and 
your heir, for he loves Jessy, and Jessy lovee 
him. Charles Woodford may still be your 
partner and your adopted son, for nothing has 
chanced that need diminish your affection or 
his merit. Marry him to the woman he loves. 
She must be ambitions indeed, if she be not 
content with such a destiny. And let me live 
on with you, dear father, single and nnwedded, 
with no thought but to contribute to yoor 
comfort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for 
me stand in the way of their happiness! Make 
me not so odious to them and to mvsclf, dear 
father!. liCt me live always with you, and for 
I you — always your own poor Agnes!" And^ 
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Utiahing at the etrnestneas with which she had 
•poken, ahe bent her head over the marble 
baain, whoee waters reflected the fair image, 
aa if she had really been the Grecian statae to 
which, whilst he listened, her fond father's 
fancy had compared her: "Let me live single 
with you, and marry Charles to the woman 
whom he loves." 

"Have you heard the name of the lady in 
question? Have you formed any guess who 
she may be?" 

"Not the slightest I imagined from what 
yon said that she was a stranger to me. Have 
I ever seen her?" 

"You may see her — at least yon may see 
her reflection in the water, at this very mo- 
ment; for he has had the infinite presumption, 
the admirable good taste, to fall in love with 
his cousin Agnes!" 

"Father!" 

"And now, mine own sweeteat! do yon still 
wish to live single with me?" 

"Oh, father! father!" 

"Or do you desire that I should marry 
Charles to the woman of his heart?" 

"Faflier! dear father!" 

"Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as yon 
command. Speak freely. Do not cling so 
around me, but speak!" 

"Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all live 
together? 1 cannot leave yon. But poor 
Charles — surely, father, we nuy all live to- 
gether!" 

And so it was settled; and a very few montha 
proved that love had contrived better for Mr. 
Molesworth than he had done for himself. 
Jessy, with her prettiness, and her title, and 
her fopperies, was the very thing to be vain of 
— the very thing to visit for a day; — bnt 
Agnes, and the cousin whoee noble character 
and splendid talents so well deserved her, 
made the pride and the happinesa of hia 
home. 



"THE DOUBT OF FUTURE FOES. 

BT QUEEN ELIZABETH (CIBO. 1569). 

The doubt of future foea 
Exiles niy present joy. 
And wit roe warns to shun such inarat 
As threaten mine annoj. 

For falsehood now doth flow, 
And snbjeet faith doth ebb, 
Whieh would not be if reason rvled, 
Or wisdom weaved tha mUk 
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But clouds of toys untried 
Do cloak aspiring minds, 
Which turn to rain of late repeat. 
By oourse of changed winds. 

The top of hope supposed 
The root of ruth wiU be, 
And fruitless all their graffed guiles, 
Aa shortly ye shall see. 

Then dauled eyes with pride, 
Which great ambition blinds. 
Shall be unsealed by worthy wights, 
Whose foresight falsehood finds. 

The daughter of debate. 
That eke discord doth sow, 
Shall reap no gain where former rule 
Hath taught still peace to grow. 

No foreign banished wight 
ShaU anchor in this port ; 
Our realm it brooks no stranger's force ; 
Let them elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest 
Shall first his edge employ. 
To poll their tops that seek sudi change. 
And gape for future joy. 



AMORET. 

fWiUiam Oonffreve, born at Bamal^, Tockshire, 
167S; dtod in Loudon, 19th January, 1788. Dramatic 
and poet His posnu are forgottan, but hia playi still 
hold an important place in dramatic Utaratore. Ha 
wrote: TfU Old Bathdor: The DombU JkmUr; Love /<n- 
love; Tki Mourning Bride; The WmyitftM World; Ac.] 

Fair Amoret is gone astray: 
Pursue and seek her, every lover: 

ni tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess disoever. 



Coquet and eoy at onoe her air. 

Both study*d, though both seem negleeted ; 
Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance. 
Yet change so soon you*d ne*er su^tect thera 

For she'd persuade they wound by chance, 
Though certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prises; 

And, while she lan|^ at them, foigeta 
8h« ia tha thing that she deqilaei. 
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coapleie; he was forced to retreat, without 
j&cooBiplishmg his object" 

'^Yes, I araare you, he thought it very tire- 
some; he told me so when we were coming out. 
And then the music!" pursued Jessy; "the 
noise that they call music! Sir Edmund says 
that he liken no music except my guitar, or a 
flute on the water; and I like none except your 
playing on the organ, and singing Handel on 
A Sunday evening, or Charles Woodford's 
reading Milton and bits of Hamlet" 

^*Dq you call that music?" asked Ag^es, 
laughing: "And yet," continued she, "it is 
most truly ho, with his rich Pasta-like voice, 
and his fine sense of sound; and to you, who 
<lo not greatly love poetry for its own sake, it 
is doul>tlcKs a pleasure much resembling in 
kind that of hearing the most thrilling of 
melodies on the noblest of instruments. I 
myself have felt such a gratification in hearing 
that voice recite the verHCs of Homer or of 
Sophocles in the original Greek. Charles 
Woodford's reading is music" 

"It is a music which you are neither of you 
likely to hear again," interrupted Mr. Moles- 
worth, advancing suddenly .towards them; 
'"for he has been ungrateful, and I have dis- 
carded him." 

Agnes stood as if petrified: " Ungp^teful ! 
oh, father!" 

"You can't have discarded him, to be sure, 
papa," said Jessy, always good-natured; "poor 
Charles! what can he have done?" 

" Refused your hand, child," said the ang^ 
parent; "refused to be my partner and son -in- 
law, and fallen in love with another lady! 
What have you to say for him now?" 

"Why realty, papa," replied Jessy, "Tm 
much more obliged to him for refusing my 
hand than to you for offering it I like 
Charles very well for a cousin, bat I should 
not like such a husband at all; so that if thia 
refusal be the worst that has happened, there's 
no great harm done." And off the g^ipsy ran; 
4lcclaring that "she must put on her habit, for 
«he had promised to ride with Sir Edmund and 
hirt sister, and expected them every minute." 

Tlie father and his favourite daughter re- 
Tnaiuod in the conser^'atory. 

"That heart is untouched, however," said 
Mr. Molesworth, looking after her with a 
smile. 

" Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubt- 
edly," replied Agnes; "but has he really re- 
fused my sister?" 

"Absolutclv." 

"And does he love another?" 

^He ai^a so, and I believe him.** 
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"la he loved again?' 

"That he did not say.' 

"Did he tell yon the name of the lady?** 

"Yes." 

"Do you know her?" 

"Yes." 

" Is she worthy of him?" 

"Most worthy." 

"Has he any hope of gaining her affectionaf 
Oh! he must! he must! What woman could 
refuse him?" 

"He is determined not to try. The lady 
whom he lovea is above him in every way; and 
much as he has counteracted my wishes, it is 
an honourable part of Charles Woodford's con- 
duct that he intends to leave his affection 
unsuspected by its object" 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue,, 
during which Agnes appeared tr}'ing to occupy 
herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape 
jessamine and watering a favourite geranium : 
but it would not do: the subject was at her 
heart, and she could not force her mind to 
indifferent occupations. She returned to her 
father, who had been anxiously watching her 
motions and the varying expression of her 
countenance, and resumed the conversation. 

"Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to 
avow so much, but although you have never 
in set words told me your intentions, I havo 
yet seen and known, I can hardly tell how, all 
that your too kind partiality towanls me has 
designed for your children. You have mis- 
taken me, dearest father, doubly mistaken me; 
first, in thinking me fit to fill a splendid place 
in society; next, in imagining that I desired 
such splendour. You meant to give JesHy and 
the lucrative partnership to Cliarles Woodford, 
and designed me and your large possessions to 
our wealthy and titled neighbour. And with 
some little change of persons these arrange- 
ments may still for the most part hold good. 
Sir Edmund may still be your son-in-law and 
your heir, for he loves Jessy, and JesKy lovea 
him. Charles Woodford may still be your 
partner and your adopted son, for nothing has 
chanced that need diminish your afliection or 
his merit Marry him to the woman he lovea. 
She must be ambitious indeed, if she be not 
content with such a destiny. And let me live 
on with you, dear father, single and nnwedded, 
with no thought but to contribute to your 
comfort, to cheer and brighten your declining 
years. Do not let your too great fondness for 
me stand in the way of their happiness! Make 
me not so odious to them and to rovwlf, dear 
father! Let me live always with you, and for 
you — always your own poor Agnea!'* Andy 
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Utuhing at the etrnefitneas with which she had 
•poken, she bent her head over the marble 
baain, whoee waters reflected the fair image, 
as if she had really been the OreciaD statae to 
which, whilst he listened, her fond father^s 
fancy had compared her: "Let me live single 
with you, and marry Charles to the woman 
whom he loves. " 

"Have you heard the name of the lady in 
question ? Have yon formed any guess who 
she may be?" 

"Not the slightest I imagined from what 
yon said that she was a stranger to me. Have 
I ever seen her?" 

"You may see her — at least you may see 
her reflection in the water, at this very mo- 
ment; for he has had the infinite presumption, 
the admirable good taste, to fall in love with 
his cousin Ag^es!" 

"Father!" 

"And now, mine own sweetest! do yon still 
wish to live single with me?" 

"Oh, father! father!" 

"Or do you desire that } should marry 
Charles to the woman of his heart?" 

"Fafher! dear father!" 

"Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you 
command. Speak freely. Do not cling so 
around me, but speak!" 

"Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all live 
together? I cannot leave you. But poor 
Charles — surely, father, we may all live to- 
gether!" 

And so it was settled; and a very few months 
proved that love had contrived better for Mr. 
Molesworth than he had done for himself. 
Jessy, with her prettiness, and her title, and 
her fopperies, was the very thing to be vain of 
— the very thing to visit for a day; — but 
Agnes, and the cousin whose noble character 
and splendid talents so well deserved her, 
made the pride and the happinesa of hit 
home. 
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BT QUEEN ELIZABETH (CIBO. 1569). 

The doubt of future foee 
Exiles niy present joy. 
And wit roe warns to shun such snarat 
As threaten mine annoj. 

For falsehood now doth flow, 
And subjeet Isith doth ebb, 
Whieh would not be if reason rvlad, 
Or wisdom weaved tha w«k 
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But elouds of toys untried 
Do cloak aspiring minds, 
Which turn to rain of Iste repeat, 
By course of changed winds. 

The top of hope supposed 
The root of ruth will be, 
And fruitless all their graffed guiles, 
As shortly ye shall see. 

Then dauled eyes with pride, 
Which great ambition blinds. 
Shall be unsealed by worthy wights, 
Whose foresight falsehood finds. 

The daughter of debate. 
That eke discord doth sow, 
Shall reap no gain where former rule 
Hath taught still peace to grow. 

No foreign banished wight 
ShaU anchor in this port ; 
Our realm it brooks no stranger's force ; 
Let them elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest 
Shall first his edge employ. 
To poll their tops that seek sudi change. 
And gape for future joy. 
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and poet His posms are forgotten, but his plays still 
hold an important place in dramatic Uteratore. He 
wrote: DU Old Badkdor: The DombU JkmUr; Lorn fw 
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Fair Amoret is gone sstray: 
Pursue and seek her, eveiy lover: 

ril tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess disoever. 



Coquet and eoy at once her air. 

Both study*d, though both seem neglected ; 
Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glanoe. 
Yet change so soon yoa*d ne'er su^wct thera 

For she'd persoade they wound by diance, 
Though certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prises; 

And, while she lan|^ at them, foigeta 
SIm is tha thing that she deqilses. 
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Matt, Bat, prithee, what is thy name? 

Jack. Jack. 

Mast What! is thy Christian name, then, 
Colonel, and thy surname Jack ? 

Jack, Truly, sir, to tell your honour the 
truth, I know little or nothing of myself, nor 
what my true name is; but thus I have been 
called ever since I remember. Which is my 
^Christian name, or which my surname, or 
whether I was ever christened or not, I cannot 
tell. 

Most, Well, however, that's honestly an- 
swered. Pray how came you hither, and on 
what account are you made a servant here? 

Jack I wish your honour could have pa- 
tience with me to hear the whole story; it is 
the hardest and most unjust thing that ever 
came before you. 

Mast, Say you so? Tell it meat large, then; 
ril hear it, 1 promise that, if it be an hour long. 

This encouraged me, and I began at being 
a soldier, and being persuaded to desert at 
Dunbar, and gave him all the particulars as 
they are related above, to the time of my com- 
ing on shore, and the captain talking to me 
about my bill after I arrived here. He held 
up his hands several times as I went on, ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of the usage I had met 
with at Newcastle, and inquired the name of 
the master of the ship; " for," said he, " that 
captain, for all his smooth words, must be a 
rogue." So I told him his name and the name 
of the ship, and he took it down in his book, 
and then we went on. 

Ma$L But pray answer me, honestly too, to 
another question: What was it made you so 
much concerned at my talking to the boy 
there, the pickpocket? 

Jack, An*t pleane your honour, it moved me 
to hear you talk so kindly to a poor slave. 

MagL And was that all? speak truly now. 

Jack, No, indeed; but a secret wish came 
into my thoughtH, that yon that were so good 
to such a creature as that, could but one way 
or other know my case, and that if you did, 
you would certainly pity me, and do some- 
thing for roe. 

Mast Well, but was there nothing in his 
case that hit your own — that made yon so 
affected with it? for I saw tears come from 
your eyes, and it was that made me call to 
speak to you. 

Jack Indeed, sir, I have been a wicked idle 
boy, and was left desolate in the world; but 
that boy is a thief, and condemned to be 
banged. I never was before a court of justice 
in my life. 

MatL Well, I won't examine yon too far; 



if yon were never before a oonrt of Jastlea^ and 
are not a criminal transported, I have noUiing 
farther to inquire of you. Yon have been ill- 
used, that's certain; and was it that that af- 
fected you ? 

Jack, Yes, indeed, please your honour. (We 
all call him his honour or his worship.) 

Mast Well, now I do know your case, what 
can I do for you? You speak of a bill of £%i, 
of which you would have given the captain 
£i(i for your liberty. Have you that bill in 
your keeping still? 

Jack. Yes, sir; here it is. (I pulled it out 
of the waistband of my drawers, where 1 al- 
ways found means to preserve it, wrapped up 
in a piece of paper, and pinned to the waist- 
band, and yet almost worn out too with often 
pinning and removing. So I gave it to him 
to read, and he read it.) 

Matt. And is this gentleman in being that 
gave you the bill? 

Jack Yes, sir; he was alive and in good 
health when I came from I/ondon, which you 
may see by the date of the bill, for I came 
away the next day. 

M<itt. I do not wonder that the captain of 
the Hhip was willing to get thio bill of you 
when yon came on shore here. 

Jack I would have given it into his posses- 
sion if he would have carried me and my 
brother back again to England, and have 
taken what he asked for us out of it. 

Matt. Ay, but he knew better than that 
too. He knew, if he had any friends there, 
they would call him to an account for what he 
had done. But I wonder he did not take it 
from you while yon were at sea, either by 
fhiud or by force. 

Jack He did not attempt that indeed. 

Matt. Well, young man, I have a mind to 
try if I can do you any service in this case. 
On my word, if the money can be paid, and 
you can get it safe over, I might put you in a 
way how to be a better man than your master, 
if you will be honest and diligent. 

Jack. As I behave myself in your service, 
sir, you will, I hope. Judge of the rest 

Mast But perhaps you hanker after return- 
ing to England. 

Jack. No, indeed, sir; if I can but get my 
bread honestly here, I have no mind to go to 
England, for I know not how to get my bread 
there. If I had, I had not 'listed for a soldier. 

Mcui, Well, but I must ask yon some ques- 
tions about that part hereafter, for 'tis indeed 
something strange that yon should 'list for a 
soldier when you had ^4 in yonr pocket. 

Jack, I shall give yonr worship as particnlar 
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aecoont of that is I liave of the other part of 
my life, if you please, but 'tis very long. 

Ma$t Well,, we will have that another time; 
bat to the case in hand: are yon willing I 
should send to anybody at London to talk 
with that gentleman that gave you the bill; 
not to take the money of him, but to ask him 
only whether he has so much money of yours 
in his hands; and whether he will part with it 
when you shall give order, and send the bill, 
or a duplicate of it; that is, says he, the copy? 
aud it was well he did say so, for I did not 
understand the word duplicate at all. 

Jack. Yes, sir, I will give you the bill itself, 
if you please. I can trust it with you, though 
I could not with him. 

McuL No, no, young man ; I won't take it 
from you. 

Jack. I wish your worship would please to 
keep it for me, for if I should lose it, then I 
am quite undone. 

Mast. I will keep it for you, Jack, if you 
will; but then you shall have a note under my 
hand signifying that I have it, and will return 
it you upon demand, which will be as safe to 
vou as the bill. I won't take it else. 

So I gave my master the bill, and he gave 
me his note for it; and he was a faithful stew- 
ard for me, as you will hear in its place. After 
this conference I was dismissed, and went to 
my work ; but about two hours after the stew- 
ard, or the overseer of the plantation, came 
riding by, and coming up to me as I was at 
work, pulled a bottle out of his pocket, and 
calling me to him, gave me a dram of rum; 
when, in good manners, I had taken but a 
little sup, he held it out to me again, and bade 
me take another, and spoke wondrous civilly 
to me, quite otherwise than he uf<ed to da 

Thirt encouraged me, and heartened me very 
much; but yet I had no particular view of any- 
thing, or which way I should have any relief. 

A day or two after, when we were all going 
out to our work in the morning, the overseer 
called me to him again, and gave me a dram 
and a good piece of bread, and bade me come 
off from my work about one o'clock, and come 
to him to the house, for he must speak with me. 

When I came to him, I came, to be sure, in 
the ordinary habit of a poor half-naked slave. 
"Come hither, young man," says he, "and 
give me your hoe." When I gave it to him, 
" Well," says he, " you are to work no more 
in thiH plantation." 

I looked surprised, and as if I was Arigbted. 
" What have I done, sir," said I, " and whither 
mm I to be sent away ? " 

" Nay, nay," sayi he, and looked very plea- 



santly. "Do not be firighted; 'tis for your 
good, 'tia not to hurt you. I am ordered to 
make an overseer of you, and you shall be a 
slave no longer." 

"Alas!" says I to him, "I an overseer! I 
am in no condition for it; I have no clothes to 
put on, no linen, nothing to help myself." 

" Well, well," says he, " you may be better 
used than you are aware of. Come hither with 
me." So he led me into a vast great ware- 
house, or rather set of warehouses, one within 
another, and calling the warehouse -keeper, 
"Here," says he, "you must clothe this man, 
and give him everything necessary, upon the 
foot of number five, and give the bill to me. 
Our master has ordered me to allow it in the 
account of the west plantation." This was, it 
seems, the plantation where I was to go. 

Accordingly the warehouse-keeper carried 
me into an inner warehouse, where were seve- 
ral suits of clothes of the sort his orders men- 
tioned, which were plain but good sorts of 
clothes, ready-made, being of a good broad- 
cloth about eleven shillings a yard in England; 
and with this he gave me three good shirts, 
two pair of shoes, stockings, and gloves, a hat, 
six neckcloths, and, in short, everything I 
could want; and when he had looked every- 
thing out and fitted them, he lets me into a 
little room by itself. " Here," says he, "go 
in there a slave, and come out a gentleman ; " 
and with that carried everything into the 
room, and, shutting the door, bid me put them 
on, which I did most willingly; and now you 
may believe that I began to hope for some- 
thing better than ordinary. 

In a little while after this came the overseer, 
and gave me joy of my nesr clothes, and told 
me I must go with him; so I was carried to 
another plantation, larger than that where I 
worked before, and where there were two over- 
seers or clerks — one within doors, and one 
withont This last was removed to another 
plantation, and I was placed there in his room 
— that is to say, as the clerk without doors; 
and my business was to look after the servants 
and negroes, and take care that they did their 
business, provide their food, and, in short, 
both govern and direct them. 

I was elevated to the highest degree in my 
thoughts at this advancement, and it is im- 
possible for me to express the Joy of my mind 
upon this occasion. But thm came a diffi- 
culty upon me that shocked me so violently, 
and went so against my very nature, that I 
really had almost forfeited my place about it, 
and, in all appearance, the favour of our mas- 
ter, who bad been so generous to m«; and this 
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WIS, that when I entered upon my office I had 
a hone given to me, and a long horsewhip, 
like what we call in England a hunting-whip. 
The horse was to ride up and down all over 
the plantation, to see the servant* and neg^roes 
did their work, and the pliuitation being so 
large, it could not be done on foot, at least so 
often and so effectually as was required; and 
the hontewhip was given me to correct and 
lash the slaves and servants when they proved 
negligent or quarrelsome, or, in short, were 
guilty of any offence. This part turned the 
very blood within my veins, and I could not 
think of it with any temper, that I, who was 
but yesterday a servant or slave like them, 
and under the authority of the same lash, 
should lift up my hand to the cruel work 
which was my terror but the day before. This, 
I say, I could not do ; insomuch that the 
neg^roes perceived it, and I had soon so much 
contempt upon my authority that we were all 
in disorder. 

The ingratitude of their return for the com- 
passion I showed them provoked me, I confess, 
and a little hardened my heart; and I began 
with the negroes, two of whom I was obliged 
to correct, and I thought I did it most cruelly, 
but after I had lashed them till every blow I 
■truck them hurt myself, and I was ready to 
faint at the work, the rogues laughed at me, 
and one of them had the impudence to say, 
behind my back, that if he had the whipping 
of me he would show me better how to whip a 
n^ro. 

Well, however, I had no power to do it in 
such a barbarous manner as I found it was 
necessary to have it done; and the defect began 
to be a detriment to our master's busineiw, and 
now I began indeed to see that the cruelty so 
much talked of, used in Virginia and Bar- 
badoes and other colonies, in whipping the 
negro slaves, was not so much owing to the 
tyranny and passion and cruelty of the English 
as had been reported, the English not being 
accounted to be of a cruel disposition, and 
really are not so ; but that it is owing to the 
brutality and obstinate temper of the negroes, 
who cannot be managed by kindness an<l 
courtesy, but must be ruled with a rod of iron, 
beaten with scorpions, as the Scripture calls 
it, and must be used as they do use them, or 
they would rise and murder all their masters, 
which, their numbers considered, would not 
be hard for them to do, if they had arms and 
ammunition suitable to the rage and cruelty 
of their nature. 

But I began to see at the same time that 
thii« brutal temper of the negroes was not 



rightly managed — that they did not take the* 
b^t course with them to make them aenaible 
either of mercy or punishment; and it was 
evident to me that even the worst of those 
tempers might be brought to a compliance 
without the lash, or at least without so much 
of it as they generally inflicted. 

Our master was really a man of humanity 
himself, and was sometimes so full of tender- 
ness that he would forbid the severities of hia 
overseers and stewards ; but he saw the neces- 
sity of it, and was obliged at last to leave it to 
the discretion of his upper servants. Yet he 
would often bid them be merciful, and bid 
them consider the difference of the constitution 
of the bodies of the negroes — some being less 
able to bear the tortures of their punishment 
than others, and some of them less olwtinate 
too than others. 

However, somebody was so officious as to> 
inform him against me upon this occasion, 
and let him know that 1 neglected his affairs, 
and that the servants were under no govern- 
ment; by which means his plantation was not 
duly managed, and that all things were in 
disorder. 

This was a heavy charge for a young over- 
seer; and his honour came like a judge, with 
all his attendants, to look into things and hear 
the cause. However, he was so just to me as 
that, before he censured me, he resolved t» 
hear me fully, and that not only publicly, but 
in private too ; and the last part of this waa 
my particular good fortune, for as he had for- 
merly allowed me to speak to him with free- 
dom, so 1 had the like freedom now, and had 
full liberty to explain and defend myself. 

I knew nothing of the complaint against me 
till I had it from his own mouth, nor anything 
of his coming till I saw him in the very plan- 
tation viewing his work, and viewing the 
several pieces of ground that were ordered to 
be new planted; and after he had rode all 
round, and seen things in the condition which 
they were to be seen in — how ever3'thing was 
in its due order, and the servants and negroea 
were all at work, and everything appearing ta 
his mind — he went into the house. 

As I saw him come up the walks, T ran to- 
wards him and made my homage, and gave 
him my humble thanks for the goodness he 
had showed me in taking me from the miser- 
able condition I was in before, and emplovinfr 
and intrusting me in his business; and he 
looked pleasant enough, though he did not 
say much at first, and I attended him through 
the whole plantation, gave him an account of 
everything as he went along, answered all hia 
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objections and inqairies everywhere in each a 
manner as it seems he did not expect; and, as 
he acknowledged afterwards, everything was 
very mach to his satisfaction. 

There was an overseer, as I observed, belong- 
ing to the same plantation, who was, though 
not over me, yet in a work superior to mine; 
for his business was to see the tobacco packed 
up, and deliver it either on board the sloops 
or otherwise, as our master ordered, and to re- 
ceive English goods from the grand warehouse, 
which was at the other plantation, because 
that was nearest the water-side; and, in short, 
to keep the accounts. 

This overseer, an honest and upright man, 
made no complaint to him of his business 
being neglected as above, or of anything like 
it, though he inquired of him about it, and 
that very strictly too. 

I should have said that as he rid over the 
plantation he came in his round to the place 
where the servants were usually corrected when 
they had done any fault, and there stood two 
negroes with their hands tied behind them, as 
it were under sentence; and when he came near 
them they fell on their knees and made pitiful 
signs to him for mercy. "Alas! alas!" says 
he, turning to me, " why did you bring me 
this way? I do not love such sights; what 
must I do now? I must pardon them. Pri- 
thee, what have they done?** I told him the 
particular offences which they were brought to 
the place for: one had stole a bottle of mm, 
and had made himself drunk with it, and 
when he was drunk had done a great many 
mad things, and had attempted to knock one 
of the white servant's brains out with a hand- 
spike, but that the white man had avoided 
the blow, and, striking up the neg^'s heels, 
had seized him and brought him prisoner 
thither, where ho had lain all night; and that 
f had told him he was to be whipped that day 
and the next three days twice every day. 

"And could you be so cruel?'* says his 
honour. " Why, you would kill the poor 
wretch; and so, beside the blood which yon 
would have to answer for, you would lose me 
a lurity man negro which cost me at least ^0 
or ^40, and bring a reproach upon my whole 
plantation ; nay, and more than that, some of 
them in revenge would murder me if ever it 
was in their power.'* 

" Sir," says I, " if those fellows are not kept 
under by violence, I believe you are satisfied 
nothing is to be done with them; and it is re- 
ported in your works that I have been rather 
their jest than their terror, for want of nsing 
them as they deaerve; and I was retolvedi how 



mnch soever it is against my own disposition, 
that your service should not suffer for my un- 
seasonable forbearance; and therefore, if I had 

scourged him to death" " Hold," says he; 

"no, no; by no means any such severity in 
my bounds. Remember, young man, you were 
once a servant; deal as you would acknowledge 
it would be just to deal with you in his case, 
and mingle always some mercy. I desire it, 
and let the consequence of being too gentle be 
placed to my account" 

This was as much as I could desire, and the 
more because what passed was in public, and 
several, both negroes and white servants, as 
well as the particular persons who had accused 
me, heard it all, though I did not know it 
"A cruel dog of an overseer," says one of the 
white servants behind ; " he would have whipped 
poor bullet-head** (so they called the negro 
that was to be punished) "to death if his 
honour had not happened to come to-day." 

However, I urged the notorious crime this 
fellow was guilty of, and the danger there was 
in such forbearance, from the refractory and 
incorrigible temper of the negroes, and pressed 
a little the necessity of making examples; but 
he said, " Well, well, do it the next time, but 
not now." So I said no more. 

The other fellow's crime was trifling com- 
pared with this; and the master went forward, 
talking of it to me, and I following him, till 
we came to the house; when, after he had been 
sat down a while, he called me to him, and 
not suffering my accusers to come near till be 
had heard my defence, he began with me thai: 

Mast, Hark ye, young man, I must have 
some discourse with you. Tour conduct is 
complained' of since I set you over this planta- 
tion. I thought your sense of the obligation 
I had laid on yon would have secured year 
diligence and faithfulness to me. 

Jack. I am very sorry any complaint should 
be made of me, because the obligation I am 
under to your honour (and which 1 freely con- 
fess) does bind me to your interest in the 
strongest manner imaginable ; and however I 
may have mistaken my business, I am sure I 
have not willingly neglected it 

Mast Well, I shall not condemn you with- 
out hearing you, and therefore I called you in 
now to tell you of it 

Jack, I humbly thank your honour. I have 
but one petition more, and that is that I may 
know my accusation and, if you please, my 
accusers. 

Ma$L The first you shall, and that is the 
reason of my talking to you in private; and 
if there is any need of a farther hearing, yon 
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shall know yoor accosers too. What yoa are 
charged with is just contrary to what appeared 
to me just now, and therefore you and I must 
come to a new understanding about it, for I 
thought I was too cunning for you, and now I 
think you have been too cunning for me. 

Jack. I hoi)e your honour will not be of- 
fended that I do not fully understand you. 

Mast. I believe you do not. Come, tell me 
honestly, did you really intend to whip the 
poor negro twice a day for four days together; 
that is to say, to whip him to death, for that 
would have been the EngliHh of it and the end 
of it? 

Jack. If I may be permitted to guess, sir, 
I believe I know the charge that is brought 
against me; and that your honour has been 
told that I have been too gentle with the ne- 
g^roes, as well an other ser^'ants; and that when 
they deserved to be used with the accustomed 
severity of the country, I have not given them 
half enough ; and that by this means they are 
careless of your buHiness, and that your plan- 
tation is not well looked after, and the like. 

Mast. Well, you guess right ; go on. 

Jack. The first part of the charge I confess, 
but the last I deny; and appeal to your hon- 
our's strictest examination into ever}' part of it 

Mast. If the last part could be true, I would 
be glad the firxt were; for it would be an in- 
finite HatiHfaction to me that, my business not 
being neglected, nor our safety endangered, 
those poor wretches could be used with more 
humanity; for cruelty is the aversion of my 
nature, and it is the only uncomfortable thing 
that attends me in all my prosperity. 

Jack. I freely acknowledge, sir, that at first 
it was impoHsible for me to bring myself to 
that terrible work. How could I that was but 
juHt come out of the terror of it myself, and 
had but the day before l)een a poor, naked, 
miserable servant myself, and might be to- 
morrow reduced to the same condition again; 
how could I use this (showing a horsewhip) 
terrible weapon on the naked flesh of my fel- 
low-servants as well as fellow-creatures? At 
least, sir, when my duty made it absolutely 
necessary. I could not do it without the utmost 
horror. I beseech you, pardon me if I have 
such a tenderness in my nature, that though I 
might be fit to be yourser\'ant. I am incapable 
of beins: an executioner, having been an of- 
fender mvself. 

Ma-Kt. Well, but how then can mv business 
l>e done? and how will this terrible obstinacy 
of the ne.erocs. who, they tell me, can be no 
otherwise governed, be kept from neglect of 
their work, or even inaolence and rebellion? 



Jack, This brings me, sir, to the latter pari 
of my defence ; and here I hope your honour 
will be pleased to call my accusers, or that you 
will give yourself the trouble of taking the 
exactest view of your plantation, and see, or 
let them show you, if anything is neglected — 
if your business has suffered in anything, or 
if your negroes or other servants are under less 
government than they were before; and if, 
on the contrary, I have found out that happy 
secret, to have good order kept, the business 
of the plantation done, and that with diligenc(* 
and despatch, and that the negroes are kept in 
awe, the natural tem(>er of them subjected, 
and the safety and peace of your family secured, 
as well by gentle means as by rough — by mo- 
derate correction as by torture and barbarity 
— by a due awe of just discipline as by the 
horror of unsuflTerable torments, — I hope yonr 
honour will not lay that sin to my charge. 

Mast No, indeed: you would be the moei 
acceptable manager that ever I employed; bat 
how then does this consist with the cruel sen- 
tence you had passed on the poor fellow that 
is in your condemned hole yonder, who was to 
be whipped eight times in four days? 

Jack. Ver}' well, sir. First, sir, he remainn 
under the terrible apprehensions of a punish- 
ment so severe as no negro ever had before. 
This fellow, with your leave, I intended ta 
release to-morrow without any whipping at 
all, after talking to him in my way about hia 
offence, and raising in his mind a sense of the 
▼alue of pardon ; and if this makes him a bet- 
ter ser>'ant than the severest whipping will do, 
then I presume you would allow I hare gained 
a point. 

Mast. Ay, but what if it should not be sof 
for these fellows have no sense of gratitude. 

Ja^k. That is, sir, l)ecause they are never 
pardoned. If they offend, they never know 
what mercy is, and what then have they to be 
grateful for? 

Mast. Thou art in the right, indeed; where 
there is no mercy showe<l, there is no obliga- 
tion laid u{)on them. 

Jack. Besides, sir, if they have at any time 
been let go, which is very seldom, they are not 
told what the case is; they take no pains with 
them to imprint principles of gratitude on 
their minds— to tell them what kindness ih 
shown them, and what they are indebte<i for 
it, and what they might gain in the end by it. 

Mast. Hut do you think such usage would 
do? Would it make any impression? You 
persuade yourself it would, but you see 'tis 
against the received notion of the whole coun- 
ty. 
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Jack, There are, it may be, public and na- 
tional mistakes and errors in condact, and this 
is one. 

Most Have yon tried it? You cannot say 
it is a mistake till you have tried and proved 
it to be so. 

Jack, Your whole plantation is a proof of it 
This very fellow had never acted as he did if 
he had not gotten rum in his head, and been 
out of the government of himself; so that, in- 
deed, all the offence I ought to have punished 
him for had been that of stealing a bottle of 
rum and drinking it all up; in which case, 
like Noah, he did not know the strength of it, 
and when he had it in his head he was a mad- 
man — he was as one raging and distracted; so 
that for all the rest he deserved pity rather 
than puniHhment. 

Mast, Thou art right, certainly right, and 
thou wilt be a rare fellow if thou canst bring 
these notions into practice. I wish you had 
tried it upon any one particular neg^, that I 
might see an example. I would give ^£500 if 
it could be brought to bear. 

Ja^k, I desire nothing, sir, but your favour, 
and the advantage of obliging yon. I will 
hIiow you an example of it among your own 
negroes, and all the plantation will acknow- 
ledfifc it. 

Mast. You make my very heart glad within 
inc. Jack. If you can bring this to pass, I 
here give you my word, I'll not only give you 
your own freedom, but make a man of yon for 
tliirt world as long as you live. 

Upon this I bowed to him very respect- 
fully, and told him the following stoiy: — 
"There is a negro, sir, in the plantation, who 
han been your servant several years before I 
came. He did a fault that was of no great 
consequence in itself, but perhaps would have 
l>ecu wonte if they had indeed gone farther; 
aud I had him brought into the usual place, 
and tied him by the thumbs for correction, 
and he was told that he should be whipped 
and pickled in a dreadful manner. After I 
had made proper impressions on his mind of 
the terror of his punishment, and found that 
he wan Auffieicntlv humbled bv it, I went into 
I lie houHC, and cauHcd him to be brought out. 
Just as they do when they go to correct the 
iic>i;n>cs on such occasions. When he was 
.^tripped and tied up. he had two lashes given 
him that were indeed very cruel ones, and I 
called to them to hold. ' Hold!* said I to the 
two men that had just begun to lay on upon 
the poor fellow; *Hold!' said I; Met me talk 
with him.' 

" So he was taken down; then I began and 



represented to him how kind yon, that were 
his g^reat master,^ had been to him; that you 
had never done him any harm ; that you had 
used him gently, and he had never been 
brought to this punishment in so many years, 
though he had done some faults before; that 
this was a notorious offence, for he had stolen 
some rum, and made himself and two other 
negroes drunk -mad,' and had abused two 
women negroes who had husbands in our mas- 
ter's service, but in another plantation; and 
played several pranks, and for this I had 
appointed him this punishment. 

"He shook his head, and made signs that he 
was mitchee sorree, as he called it. *And what 
will you say or do,' said I, ' if I should pre- 
vail with the great master to pardon you ? I 
have a mind to go and see if I can beg for 
you.' He told me he would lie down; let me 
kill him. ' Me will,' says he, ' run, go, 
fetch, bring for you as long as me live.' This 
was the opportunity I had a mind to have, 
to try whether, as negroes have all the other 
faculties of reasonable creatures, they had not 
also some sense of kindness, some principles 
of natural generosity, which, in short, is the 
foundation of gratitude, for gratitude is the 
product of generous principles." 

" You please me with the beginning of this 
stoiy," says he. "I hope you have carried it 
on. 

"Yes, sir," says I, "it has been carried on 
farther perhaps than you imagine, or will think 
has been possible in such a case. 

" But I was not so arrogant as to assume 
the merit to myself. ' No, no,' said I; ' I do 
not ask you to go or run for me; you must do 
all that for our great master, for it will be 
from him entirely that you will be pardoned 
at all, for your offence is against him; and 
what will you say? Will you be g^teful to 
him, and run, go, fetch, bring for him as long 
as you live, as you have said yon would for 
me?' 

"'Yes, indeed,' says he; 'and muchee do, 
tpuchee do for you too (he would not leave me 
out); you ask him forme.' 

" Well, I put off* all his promised gratitude 
to me from myself, as was my duty, and place<l 
it to your account; told him I knew you wa.*^ 
muchee good, muchee pUi/ul, and I would per- 
suade you if I could; and so told him I would 

1 So the negroM <mU ih« owner of the pUnUtion, or 
ftt leest ao they OAlled him, beoanae he wm a great luau 
in the oountiy, hATing three or four Uuk« pUiitAtiona. 

' To be dmnk in m negro it to be mad, for when thej 
get mm they *re worae than raring, and fit to do aaj 
of miaobief 
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go to you, and he shoold be whipped no more j 
till I came again. ' But hark ye, Mouchat/ 
says I (that was the negro's name), ' they tell 
me when I came hither that there is no show- 
ing kindness to any of you negroes; that when 
we spare you from whipping you laugh at us, 
and are the worse.' 

*' He looked very serious at me, and said, 
' 0, that no so; the masters say so, but no be 
HO, no be so, indeede, indeede.' And so we 
parleyed: — 

**Jack, Why do they say so, then? To be 
sure they have tried you all. 
• ** Negro. No, no; they no try; they say so, 
but no try. 

**Jack. 1 hear them all say so. 

"Negro, Me tell you the true: they have 
no mercie; they beat us cruel, all cruel; they 
never have show mercie. How can they tell 
we be no better? 

**J<ick, What! do they never spare? 

"Negro. Master, me speakee the true; they 
never give mercie; they always whippee, lashee, 
knockee down — all cruel Negpro be muchee 
better man, do muchee better work, but they 
tell us no mercie. 

"Jack But what, do they never show any 
mercy? 

"Negro. No, never; no, never; all whippee, 
all whippee, cruel, worse than they whippee 
de horse, whippee dog. 

"Jack. But would they be better if they 
did? 

"Negro. Yes, yes; negro be muchee better if 
they be mercie. When they be whippee, whip- 
pee, negro muchee cry, muchee hate, would 
kill if they had de gun; but when they makee 
•de mercie, then negro tell de great tankee, and 
love to workee, and do muchee workee, and 
because he good master to them. 

"Jack. They say no; you would laugh at 
them, and mock when they show mercy. 

"Negro. How they say when they show 
mercie! They never show mercie; me never 
see them show one mercie since me live. 

**Now, sir," said I, "if this be so, really 
they go, I dare say, contrary to your inclina- 
tion, for I see you are but too full of pity for 
the miserable. I saw it in my own case; and 
upon a presumption that you had rather have 
your work done from a principle of love than 
fear, without making your servants bleed for 
every trifle, if it were possible; I say, upon 
this presumption I dealt with this Mouchat, 
as you shall hear." 

MasL I have never met with anything of 
■this kind since I have been a planter, which is 
now about forty yeara I am delighted with 



the stoiy. Qo on; I expect a pleasant condn- 
sion. 

Jack. The conclusion, sir, will be, I believe, 
as much to your satisfaction as the beginning, 
for it every way answered my expectation, and 
will yours also, and show you how you might 
be faithfully served if you pleased, for 'tis cer- 
tain you are not so served now. 

McutL No, indeed; they serve me but just 
as they do the devil^for fear I should hurt 
them; but 'tis contrary to an ingenuous spirit 
to delight in such service. I abhor it, if I 
could but know how to get any other. 

Jack. It is easy, sir, to show you that you 
may be served upon better principles, and con- 
sequently be better served, and more to your 
satisfaction; and I dare undertake to convince 
you of it 

Mast. Well, go on with the story. 

Jack. After I had talked thus to him, I 
said, "Well, Mouchat, I shall see how you 
will be afterwards, if I can get our great mas- 
ter to be merciful to yon at this time." 

"Negro. Yes, you shall see; you muchee see, 
muchee see. 

" Upon this I called for my horse and went 
from him, and made as if I rode away to you, 
who they told me was in the next plantation ; 
and having stayed four or five hours, I came 
back and talked to him again, told him that 
I had waited on you, and that you had heard 
of his ofl^ence, was highly provoked, and had 
resolved to cause him to be severely punished 
for an example to all the negroes in the plan- 
tation; but that I had told you bow penitent 
he was, and how good he would be if yon 
would pardon him, and had at last prevailed 
on you ; that you had told me what all people 
said of the negroes, how that to show them 
mercy was to make them think you were never 
in earnest with them, and that you did but 
trifle and play with them. However, that I 
had told you what he had said of himself, and 
that it was not true of the negroes, and that 
the white men said it, but that they could not 
know because they did never show any mercy, 
and therefore had never tried; that I had per- 
suaded you to show mercy, to try whether 
kindness ifould prevail as much as cruelty. 
'And now, Mouchat,' said I, 'you will be 
let go; pray let our g^reat master see that I 
have said true.' So I ordered him to be 
untied, gave him a dram of rum out of my 
pocket- bottle, and ordered them to give him 
some victuals. 

" When the fellow was let looee he came to 
me, and kneeled down to me, and took bold 
of my legs and of my feet, and laid his hetd 
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opon the ground, and sobbed and cried like a 
child that had been corrected, bat conld not 
speak for his life; and thus he continued a 
long time. I would hare taken him up, but 
he would not rise; but I cried as fast as he, 
for I could not bear to see a poor wretch lie on 
the ground to me, that was but a servant the 
other day like himself. At last, but not till 
a quarter of an hour, I made him get up, and 
then he spoke. 'Mc muchee know good 
great master, muchee good you master. No 
negro unthankful; me die for them, do me so 
muchee kind.' 

** I dismissed him then, and bid him go 
to his wife (for he was married), and not 
work that afternoon; but as he was going 
away I called him again, and talked thus to 
him: — 

"*Now, Mouchat,* says I, 'yon see the 
white men can show mercy; now you must tell 
all the negroes what has been reported of them 
— that they regard nothing but the whip; that 
if they are used gently they are the worse, not 
the better; and that this is the reason why the 
white men show them no mercy; and convince 
them that they would he much better treated, 
and u^ied kindlier, if they would show them- 
flelvcH as grateful for kind osage, as hnmble 
after torment; and see if yon can work on 
them. ' 

"'Me go, me go,' says he; 'me muchee 
talk to them ; they be muchee glad as me be, 
and do great work to be used kind by de great 
master/" 

Mast. Well, but now what testimony have 
you of this gratitude you speak of? Have yon 
seen any alteration among them? 

Jack. I come next to that part, sir. About 
a month after this I caused a report to be 
spread abroad in the plantation that I had 
offended you, the great master, and that I was 
turned out of the plantation, and was to be 
hanged. Your honour knows that some time 
ago you sent me upon your particular business 
into Potuxent River, where 1 was absent twelve 
days; then I took the opportunity to have this 
report spread about among the negroes, to see 
how it would work. 

Mast. What! to see how Mouchat would 
Uke it? 

Ja^k, Tes, sir; and it made a discovery in- 
deed. The poor fellow did not believe it pre- 
sently; but finding I was still absent, he went 
to the head-clerk, and, standing at his door, 
said nothing, but looked like a fool of ten 
years old. After some time the upper overseer 
came out, and seeing him stand there, at first 
said nothing, supposing he had been sent of 
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some errand; but observing him to stand stock 
still, and that he was in the same posture and 
place daring the time that he had passed and 
repassed two or three times, he stops short the 
last time of his coming by. " What do you 
want," says he to him, " that you stand idle 
here so long?" 

" Me speakee; me tell something," says he. 

Then the overseer thought some discovery 
was at hand, and began to listen to him. 
" What would you tell me?" says he. 

''Me tell! pray," says he, *' where be de 
other master?" 

He meant he would ask where he was. 
"What other master do you mean?" says the 
clerk. "What! do you want to speak with 
the great master? He can*t be spoke by yon. 
Pray what is your business; cannot you tell it 
to me?" 

"No, no; me no speakee the great master, 
the other master," says Mouchat. 

" What, the colonel?" says the clerk. 

" Yes, yes; the colonel," says he. 

" Why, don't you know that he is to be 
hanged to-morrow," says the clerk, " for mak- 
ing the great master angry?" 

"Yes, yes," says Mouchat; "me know, me 
know; but me want speak; me tell some- 
thing." 

"Well, what would yon say?" says the 
clerk. 

'* O! me no let him makee de great master 
angry." With that he kneeled down to th« 
clerk. 

" What ails you?" says the clerk. " I tell 
yon he most be hanged." 

"No, no," says he; "no hang de master; 
me kneel for him to great master." 

"You kneel for him!" says the clerk. 
" What! do you think the great master will 
mind you? He has made the great master 
angry, and must be hanged, I tell yon ; what 
signifies your begging ? " 

** Negro, 0! me pray, me pray the great 
master for him. 

** Clerk. Why, what ails you, that you would 
pray for him? 

** Negro, 0! he beggee the great master 
for me ; now me beggee for him. The great 
master muchee good, muchee good; he par- 
don me when the other master beggee me; 
now he pardon him when me beggee for him 
again. 

" Clerk. No, no ; your begging won't da Will 
you be hanged for him? If yon do that, some- 
thing may be. 

"Negro, Yes, yes; me be hang for de poor 
master that beggee for me. Mouchat shall 
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hang; the great master shall hangee me, 
whippee me— anything to save the poor mas- 
ter that beggee me. Yes, yes, indeed. 

*' Clerk, Are you in earnest, Mouchat? 

** Negro. Yes indeed, me tellee de true; the 
great master shall know me tellee de true, for 
he shall see the white man hangee me Hon- 
chat. Poor negpro Mouchat will be hangee, 
be whippee — anything for the poor master 
that beggee for me. 

" With this the poor fellow cried most piti- 
fully, and there was no room to question his 
being in earnest; when on a sudden I appeared, 
for I was fetched to see all this transaction. 
1 was not in the house at first, but was just 
eome home from the business you sent me of, 
and heard it all ; and indeed neither the clerk 
nor I could bear it any longer, so he came out 
to me: 'Go to him,' says he; 'you have 
made an example that will never be forgot, 
that a negro can be grateful. Go to him,' 
adds he, 'for I can talk to him no longer.' 
So I appeared, and spoke to him presently, 
and let him see that I was at liberty; but to 
hear how the poor fellow behaved, your honour 
cannot but be pleased." 

Mast. Prithee go on; I am pleased with it 
all. 'Tis all a new scene of negro life to me, 
and very moving. 

Jack For a good while he stood as if he had 
been thunderstruck and stupid; but looking 
steadily at me, though not speaking a word, 
at last he mutters to himself, with a kind of 
a laugh, "Ay, ay," says he, "Mouchat see, 
Mouchat no see, me wakee, me no wakee; no 
hangee, no hangee; he live truly, very live;" 
and then on a sudden he runs to me, snatches 
me away as if I had been a boy of ten years 
old, and takes me up upon his back and runs 
away with me, till I was fain to cry out to 
him to stop; then he sets me down, and looks 
at me again; then falls a-dancing about me as 
if he had been bewitched, Just as you have seen 
them do about their wives and children when 
they are merr}'. 

Well, then, he began to talk with me. and 
told me what they had said to him, how I was 
to be hanged. "Well," says I, "Mouchat, 
and would you have been satisfied to be hanged 
to save me?" " Yes, yes," sa3's he; "be truly 
haugce, to beggee you." 

" But why do you love me so well, Mou- 
chat?" said I. 

" Did you no beggee me," he says, " at the 
great master? You savee me, make great 
master muchee good, muchee kind, no whippee 
me; me no forget; me be whipped, be hanged, 
that you no be hanged; me die, that you no 



die; me no let any bad be with yon all while 
that me live." 

Now, sir, your honour may judge whether 
kindness, well managed, would not oblige these 
people as well as cruelty; and whether there 
are principles of gratitude in them or no. 

MoBt, But what then can be the reason thai 
we never believed it to be so before? 

Jack, Truly, sir, I fear that Mouchat gave 
the true reason. 

Mast, What was that, pray? That we were 
too cruel ? 

Jack. That they never had any mercy showed 
them ; that they ^ 'er tried them whether they 
would be grateful or no; that if they did a 
fault, they were never spared, but punished 
with the utmost cruelty; so that they had ne 
passion, no affection to act upon but that of 
fear, which necessarily brought hatred with it; 
but that if they were used with compaisioii 
they would serve with affection as well as other 
servants. Nature is the same, and reason go- 
verns in just proportions in all creatares ; bat 
having never been let taste what mercy is, they 
know not bow to act from a principle of lore: 

Mast. I am convinced it is so; bat now, 
pray tell me, how did you put this in practice 
with the poor negroes now in bonds yonder, 
when you passed such a cruel sentence upon 
them, that they should be whipped twice % 
day for four days together; was that showing 
mercy? 

Jack. My method was just the same; and if 

you please to inquire of Mr. , your other 

servant, you will be satinfied that it was so, 
for we agreed upon the same measures as I 
took with Mouchat, namely, first to put them 
into the utmost horror and apprehensions of 
the crudest punishment that they ever heard 
of, and thereby enhance the value of their 
pardon, which was to come as from yourself, 
but.not without our great intercession. Then 
I was to argue with them, and work upon 
their reason, to make the mercy that was 
showed them sink deep into their minds, and 
give lasting impressions: explain the meaning 
of gratitude to them, and the nature of an 
obligation, and the like, as I had done with 
Mouchat 

McuL I am answered. Your method U cer- 
tainly right, and I desire you may go on with 
it; for I desire nothing on this side heaven 
more than to have all my negroes serve me 
from principles of gratitude for my kindness 
to them. I abhor to be feared like a lion, like 
a tyrant It is a violence upon nature eveiy 
way, and is the most disagreeable thing in the 
w<ffld to a generoni mind. 
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GOOD IN ALL THINGS. 

[Richard SaTBge, bora in London. 10th Jannaxy, 
16P7 ; diod in London, lat Aognsi, 1743. The story of 
hia life as told hj Dr. Johnson forms a most paibotio 
and r<nnaDtio biography. He was the illegitimate son 
of Anne, Countess of Ifaoclesfleld, and Biobard Barage, 
Earl of RiTeza. His mother treated him with unnatural 
MYerity. His chief poems are: The Wandtitr^ from 
which the following passage is taken; Tarioos addresses 
to the queen, under the title of the VotmnUer LauttaU: 
and London and Bri$tol Ddtnaatod, a satire.] 

Hy hermit thus. " I know thy soul belieres, 
Tis hard rioe triumphs, and that rirtue grieres ; 
Tot oft aflUotion purifies the mind. 
Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 
Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose. 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry Hi«<»]/yfft 
The naked olill^ that sin^y rough remains. 
In prospect dignifies the futile plains ; 
Lead-ooloui'd clouds, in soattaring fragments seen. 
Show, ^ough in broken riews, the blue serine, 
fiereie distresses industry inqiire ; 
Thus captire oft excelling aita aoquirs, 
And boldly straggle through a state of shaBMy 
To life, ease, plenty, liberty, and feme. 
Sword law has often BuropeVi balance gain*d. 
And one red riotory years of peaoe maintain'd. 
We pass thnnigh want to wealth, through Hi«m^] strife 
To calm content, through death to endless life. 
Libya thou nam'si— M Afrio's wastes appear 
Cursed by thoee beats that fruotiiy the year; 
Tet the same suns her orange grores befriend. 
Where clustering globes in shining rows depend. 
Here when fierce beams o er withering plants an xoU'd, 
There the green fruit seems ripen'd into gold. 
Et'u scenes that strike with terrible surprise. 
Still proTc a God, Just, meroiftil. and wise. 
Sad wintery blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 
The milder beauties of a flowery spring. 
Te sulphurous fires in Jaggy Ugfatnings break I 
Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations shake I 
Te storms of riring fiame the feceet tear I 
Deep crack the rocks I rent trees be whirTd in air I 
Reft at a stroke, some sUtely fene well mourn ; 
Her tombe wide-shattered, and her dead up^tora ; 
Were noxious spirits not from carerns drawn, 
Rack'd earth would soon in gulfr enormotu yawn : 
Then all were lost ]~0r would we floating riew 
The balefhl cloud, there would destruction brew— 
Pliiguo, ferer, frenzy, doee-enfandering lie. 
Till these red ruptures dear the sullied sky." 

Now a field opens to enlarge my thought, 
In paroel'd tracts to rarious uses wrought ; 
Here hardening ripeness the first blooms behold. 
There the last blossoms spring-like pride unfold ; 
Here swelling pease on leafy stalks are seen, 
Mix'd flowers of red and azure shine between; 



Whose wearing beauties, height«n'd by the sun. 

In eolour'd lanes along the fhrrows run ; 

There the next produce of a genial shower, 

The bean's fresh-blossoms in a speckled flower ; 

Whose morning dews, when to the sun resign'd, 

With undulating sweets embalm the wind. 

Now dai^ plats of dorer squaire the plain. 

And part the bearded from the beardlees grain ; 

There fibrous flax with verdure binds the field. 

Which on the loom shall art-spun labours yield. 

The mulberry, in feir summer-green array'd, 

Full in the midst starts up a silky diade ; 

For human taste the rich-stain'd fruitage bleeds. 

The leaf the silk emitting reptile feeds. 

As swans their down, as flocks their fleeces kaTe^ 

Here worms fer man thdr glossy entrails weare. 

Hence to adorn the feir, in texture gay, 

Sprigi, fruits, and flowers on flgur'd Testments play ; 

But industry prepares them oft to please 

The guilty pride of rain, luxuriant 



Now frequent, dnsty gales oflisnsiTe blow, 
And o'er my sight a transient blindness throw. 
Windward we shift. Near down th* ethereal eteep^ 
The lamp of day hangs horering o'er the deep^ 
Dun shades, in rodcy diapee up SBther roU'd, 
Project long shaggy pointa, deep-ting'd with gold. 
Othen take faint th' unripan'd cherry's dye, 
And paint amusing landscapes on the eye ; 
Their blne-Toil'd yellow, through a sky 
lu swelling mixture forms a floating 
Streak'd throogh white olouds a mild Tsnnilion shiaee. 
And the breeae freehens, as the heat deoHnes. 

Ton crooked, sunny roads change rising Tiews 
From brown to sandy red and chalky huee. 
One minted seene another quick snoceede. 
Hen, chariots, teams, yok'd steers, and prancing stee^ 
Whioh olimb^ deeoend, and, as loud whips resound. 
Stretch, sweat, and smoke along »«««*q«^ftl ground. 
On winding Thames, nOeoting radiant beama. 
When boata. ships, barges mark the roughen'd streams. 
This way, and that, they diiferent poinU pursue; 
So mix the motions, and so shifts the riew. 
While thae we throw around our gladden'd eyea. 
The gifte of heaven in gay proftision rise ; 
Treee rich with gums, and fruiU ; with Jewels, rocks ; 
Plains with flowers, herbs, and pUnU, and becTee, and 

flocks; 
Mountains with mines ; with oak and oedar, woods ; 
Quarries with marble, and with flsh the Ikioda. 
In daricening spots, mid fields of Tarious dyes. 
Tilth new manured, or naked fellow lies. 
Near uplands fertile, pride indeed, display 
The green grass yellowing into soentfhl hay : 
And thick-set hedges fimoe the ftill-ear'd corn. 
And henries blacken on the rlrid thorn. 
Marie in yon heath oppoe'd the onltur'd 
Wild thyme, pale box, and fire of darker 
The natiTe strawbeny red-ripening grows, 
By nettles guarded, as by thoiiie the : 
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Thmf nig htingalei in onpnm'd oopm build, 
In 9h»ggy fonea Uei the ham oonoeal'd. 
Twixt ferns and thitUea, nnaown flowen amnae, 
And form a ladd ehaae of Tarkraa huee ; 
^lany half-graj with dost : oonAia'd they lie, 
Scent the rioh year, and lead the wandering eye. 

Cantemplatire, we tread the flowery plain, . 
The mnae praoeding with her hearenly train : 
When, lo I the mendicant, io late behind. 
Strange Tiew ! now Journeying in oar fhmt we find I 
And yet a Tiew more strange oar heed demanda ; 
Tooeh'd by the muae^s wand tranaform'd he atanda. 
O'er akin late wrinkled, inataot beaaty apreada ; 
The lat»4imm'd aye, a ririd laatre aheda ; 
Haifa, once ao thin, now graoefid looka decline ; 
And raga now chang'd in regal Teatmenta ahine. 

The hermit thoa: '* In him the bard beh<dd. 
Once aeen by midnight'a lamp in winter'a cold ; 
The BARD, whoae want ao multiplied hia woea, 
He sank a mortal, and a aeraph roae. 
See I— where thcee atately yew-tieea darkling grow, 
And, waring o'er yon grarea, brown ahadowa throw, 
SoomftU he point*— there, o'er his aaored dust, 
Arise the aculptur'd tomb, and labour'd bust. 
Vain pomp I bestow'd by ostentatious pride. 
Who to a life of want relief dany'd.'' 



A GAMIVQ MATCH. 

BT TBS RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN D'ISBAKLL 

Unless tbe loss of an occtsional ntpoleon at 
a German watering-place is to be so stigma- 
tised, gaming had never formed one of the 
numerous follies of the Duke of St. James. 
Rich, and gifted with a generous, sanguine, 
and laxurioQs disposition, he bad nerer been 
tempted by the desire of gain, or, as some may 
perhaps maintain, by the desire of excitement, 
to sedi assistance or enjoyment in a mode of 
life which stultifies all our fine fancies, dead- 
ens all our noble emotions, and mortifies all 
our beautiful aspirations. 

1 know that 1 am broaching a doctrine which 
many will start at, and which some will pro- 
test against, when I declare my belief, that no 
person, whaterer be his rank, or apparent 
wealth, ever yet gamed, except from the pro- 
spect of immediate gain. We hear much of 
want of excitement, of ennui, of satiety ; and 
then the gaming table is announced as a sort 
of fobetitute for opium, wine, or any oUier 
mode of obtaining a more intense vitality at 
the cost of reason. Chiming is too active, too 
uudKfQB, too complicated, too troableeome, — 



in a word, too iemihU an affkir for snch spirita^ 
who fly only to a sort of dreamy and indefin- 
ite distraction. The fact is, gaming is a mat- 
ter of business. Its object is tangible, clear, 
and evident There is nothing high, or in* 
flammatory, or exciting; no false magnificence, 
no visionary elevation, in the afiair at alL It 
is the very antipodes to enthusiasm of any 
kind. It presupposes in ita votary a mind 
essentially mercantile. All the feelings that 
are in its train are the moat mean, the most 
common-place, and the most annoying of daUy 
life, and nothing would tempt the gamester to 
experience them, except the gpneat object which, 
as a matter of calculation, he is willing to aim 
at on such terms. No man flies to the gaming* 
table in a paroxysm. The first visit requires 
the courage of a forlorn hope. The first stak« 
will make the lightest mind anxions, the firm- 
est hand tremble, and the itontest heart (alter. 
After the first stake, it is all a matter of cal- 
culation and management, even in games of 
chance. Night after night will men play at 
Rouge et Noir, upon what they call a sytiiem, 
and for hours their attention never ceases, any 
more than it would if they were in the shop 
or on the wharf. No manual labour is more 
fatiguing, and more degrading to the labourer, 
than gaming. Every gamester (I speak not 
of the irreclaimable) feels ashamed. And this 
vice, this wont vice, from whoae embrace, 
moralists daily inform us, man can never escape, 
is just the one from which the migority of men 
mortt completely, and most often, emancipate 
themselves. Infinite are the men who have 
lost thousands in their youth, and never dream 
of chance again. It is this pursuit which, oft- 
ener than any other, leads man to self-know- 
ledge. Appalled by the absolute destruction 
on the verge of which he finds his early youth 
just stepping; aghast at the shadowy orimes 
which, under the influence of this life, seem, 
as it were, to rise upon his soul, often he hur- 
ries to emancipate himself from this fatal 
thraldom, and with a ruined fortune, and 
marred prospects, yet thanks his Creator that 
his soul is still white, his conscience clear, and 
that, once more, he breathes the sweet air of 
heaven. 

And our young duke, I must confess, gamed, 
as all other men have gamed — for money. 
His satiety had fled the moment that his af- 
fairs were embarrassed. The thon^^t sud- 
denly came into his head, while Baipshot was 
speaking. He determined to make an eflbrt 
to recover, and so completely was it a matter 
of business with him, that he reasoned tlial» 
in the present state of his affitirs, a lew tliov- 
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■andfl more woald not signify, — Uiai iheie few 
thousands might lead to vast resalts,and that, 
if they did, he would bid adieu to the gaming- 
table with the same eoolnees with which he 
had saluted it 



The young duke had apcepted the invita- 
tion of the Baron de Bei^em for to-morrow, 
and accordingly, himself. Lords Gastlefort and 
Dice, and Temple Grace, assembled in Bruns- 
wick Terrace at the usual hour. 

After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, 
who was busied in compounding some wonder- 
ful liquid for the future refreshment, they sat 
down to Ecarte, Without haying exchanged 
a word upon the subject, there seemed a gen- 
eral understanding among all the parties, that 
to-night was to be a pitched battle, and they 
began at once rery briskly. Yet, in spite of 
their unirersal determination, midnight arrived 
without anything rery decisive. Another hour 
passed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touch- 
ing the baron's elbow, and whispering in a 
voice which everybody could understand. All 
this meant that supper was ready. It was 
brought into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage — ^it gives you an 
appetite; that is to say, as long as you have a 
chance remaining. The duke had thousands, 
— for at present, his resources were unim- 
paired, and he was exhausted by the con- 
stant attention and anxiety of five hours. He 
passed over the delicacies, and went to the 
side-table, and began cutting himself some 
cold roast beef. Tom Cogit ran up, not to his 
grace, but to the baron, to annonnoe the 
shocking fact, that the Duke of St. James was 
enduring great trouble; and then the baron 
asked his grace to permit Mr. Cogit to serve 
him. Our hero devoured — I nse the word 
advisedly, as fools say in the Honse of Com- 
mons — be devoured the roast beef, and re- 
jecting the hermitage with disgust, asked for 
porter. 

They set to again, fresh as eagles. At six 
o'clock, accounts were so complicated that 
they stopped to make up their books. Each 
played with his memorandums and pencil at 
his Bide. Nothing fatal had yet happened. 
The duke owed Lord Dice about five thousand 
pounds, and Temple Grace owed him as many 
h undreds. Lord Castlcfort also was his debtor, 
to the tune of seven hundred and fifty, and the 
baron was in his books, but slightly. Every 
half hour they had a new pack of cards, and 
threw the used ones on the floor. All this time, 
Tom Cogit did nothing bnt inniF the candles, 



stir the fire, bring them a new pack, and oc- 
casionally make a tumbler for them. 

At eight o'clock, the duke'a situation was 
worsened. The run was greatly against him, 
and perhaps his losses were doubled. He 
pulled np again the next hour or two; but 
nevertheless at ten o'clock owed every one 
something. No one offered to give over; and 
every one, perhaps, felt that his object was not 
obtained. They made their toilettes, and went 
down stairs to breakfast. In the meantime 
the abutters were opened, the room aired; and 
in less than an hour they were at it again. 

They played till dinner time without inter- 
mission; and though the duke made some des- 
perate efforts, and some successful ones, his 
losses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate 
an excellent dinner, and was not at all de- 
pressed; because the more he lost, the more 
his courage and his resources seemed to ex- 
pand. At first, he had limited himself to ten 
thousand ; after breakfast, it was to have been 
twenty thousand ; then, thirty thousand was 
the ultimatum; and now he dismissed all 
thoughts of limits from his mind, and was 
determined to risk or gain everything. 

At midnight, he had lost forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds. Affairs now b^;an to be serioua. 
His supper was not so hearty. While the rest 
were eating, he walked about the room, and 
b^;an to limit his ambition to recovery, and not 
to gain. When you play to win back, the fun 
is over: there is nothing to recompense you for 
your bodily tortures and your degraded feel- 
ings; and the very best result that can happen, 
while it has no charms, seems to your cowed 
mind impossible. 

On they played, and the duke lost more. 
His mind was jaded. He floundered — he made 
desperate efforts, but plunged deeper in the 
slough. Feeling that, to regain his ground, 
each card must tell, he acted on each as if it 
must win, and the consequences of this insanity 
(for a gamester, at such a crisis, is really 
insane) were, that his losses were prodigiooi. 

Another morning came, and there they sat^ 
ankle deep in cards. No attempt at breakfast 
now — ^no affectation of making a toilette, or 
airing the room. The atmosphere was hot, to 
be sure, but it well became such a HelL There 
they sat, in total, in positive foigetfulnees of 
eveiything but the hot game they were hunting 
down. There was not a man in the room, 
except Tom Cogit, who could have told yon 
the name of the town in which they were 
living. There they sat almoat breathless, 
watching eveiy tnm with the fell look in their 
cannibal ^ei^ which showed their total inabil- 
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Ity to Bympathize with their fellow-beings. 
All forma of society had been long foi|^tten. 
There was no inaffbox handed about iiow, for 
eourteay, admiration, or a pinch ; no affectation 
of occasionally making a remark upon any 
other topic but the all-engrossing one. Lord 
Castlefort rested with his arms on the table: — 
a false tooth had got unhinged. His lordship, 
who at any other time would have been most 
annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. His 
cheeks had fallen, and he looked twenty years 
older. Lord Dice had torn off his cravat, and 
his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless 
^eeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked 
as if he were blighted by lightning ; and his 
deep blue eyes gleamed like a hyaena. The 
baron was least changed. Tom Cogit, who 
smelt that the crisis was at hand, was as quiet 
as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o'clock in the even- 
ing, and then they agreed to desist till after 
dinner. Lord Dice threw himself on a sofa. 
Lord Castlefort breathed with difficulty. The 
rest walked about While they were resting 
on their oars, the young duke roughly made up 
his accounts. He found that he was minus 
about one hundred thousand pounds. 

Immense as the loss was, he was more struck, 
— more appalled, let me say, — at the strange- 
ness of the surrounding scene, than even by 
his own ruin. As he looked upon his fellow- 
gamesters, he seemed, for the first time in his 
life, to gaze upon some of those hideous demons 
of whom he had read. He looked in the mirror 
at himself. A blight seemed to have fallen 
over his beauty, and his presence seemed 
accursed. He had pursued a dissipated, even 
more than a dissipated career. Many were 
the nights that had been spent by him not on his 
couch ; great had been the exhaustion that he 
had often experienced ; haggard had sometimes 
even been the lustre of his youth. But when 
had been marked upon his brow this harrowing 
care? when had his features before been stamped 
with this anxiety, this anguish, this baffled 
desire, this strange, unearthly scowl, which 
made him even tremble? What! was it pos- 
sible ? — it could not be— that in time he was 
to be like those awful, those unearthly, those 
unhallowed things that were around him. He 
felt as if he had fallen from his state, — at if 
he had dishonoured his ancestry, — as if he had 
betrayed his trust He felt a criminal In 
the darkness of his meditations, a flash burst 
from his lurid mind,— a celestial light appeared 
to disaipate this thickening gloom, and his aoul 
felt as it were bathed with the softening radi- 
ancy. He thought of May Dacre; he thou^^t 



of everything that was pure, and holy, and 
beautiful, and luminous, and calm. It waa 
the innate virtue of the man that made thia 
^>peal to his corrupted nature. His losses 
seemed nothing; his dukedom would be too 
slight a ransom for freedom from these ghouls, 
and for the breath of the sweet air. 

He advanced to the baron, and expressed 
his desire to play no more. There was an 
immediate stir. All jumped up, and now the 
deed was done. Cant, in spite of their exhaus- 
tion, assumed her reign. They begged him to 
have his revenge, — were quite annoyed at the 
result, — had no doubt he would recover if he 
proceeded. Without noticing their remarks, 
he seated himself at the table, and wrote cheques 
for their respective amounts, Tom Cogit Jump- 
ing up and bringing him the inkstand. Lord 
Castlefort, in the most affectionate manner, 
pocketed the draft; at the same time recom- 
mending the duke not to be in a hurry, but 
to send it when he was cool. Lord Dice received 
his with a bow, — Temple Grace with a sigh, 
— the baron, with an avowal of his readiness 
always to give him his revenge. 

The duke, though sick at heart, would not 
leave the room with any evidence of a broken 
spirit; and when Lord Castlefort again repeated, 
''Pay us when we meet again," he said: "I 
think it very improbable that we shall meet 
again, my lord. I wished to know what 
gaming was. I had heard a great deal about 
it It is not BO very diHguKting; but I am a 
young man, and cannot play tricks with my 
complexion." 

He reached his house. He gave orders for 
himself not to be disturbed, and he went to 
bed; but in vain he tried to sleep. What rack 
exceeds the torture of an excited brain, and an 
exhausted body ? His hands and feet were like 
ice, his brow like fire; his ears rung with super- 
natural roaring; a nausea had seised upon 
him, and death he would have welcomed. In 
vain, in vain he courted repose; in vain, in 
vain he had recourse to every expedient to wile 
himself to slumber. Each minute he started 
from his pillow with some phrase which re- 
minded him of his late fearful society. Hour 
after hour moved on with its leaden pace ; each 
hour he heard strike, and each hour seemed 
an age. Each hour was only a signal to cast 
off some covering, or shift his position. It 
was at length morning. With a feeling that 
he should go mad if he remained any longer 
in bed, he rose and paced his ehamber. The 
air rdreshed him. He threw himself on tha 
floor; the cold crept over his senses, and ha 
slept 
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with delight, a bodiless voice thus addressed 
her: 

"Why, lady," it said, "are you aston- 
ished at such vast riches ? All are yours. 
Betake yourself, therefore, to your chamber, 
and refresh your wearied limbs on your 
couch, and, when you think proper, repair 
to the bath ; for we, whose voices you now 
hear, are your handmaidens, and will care- 
fully attend to all your commands, and, 
when we have dressed you, a royal ban- 
quet will be placed before you without 
delay." 

Psyche was sensible of the goodness of 
divine providence ; and, obedient to the ad- 
monitions of the unembodied voices, re- 
lieved her fatigue, first with sleep, and af- 
terwards with the bath. After this, perceiv- 
ing close at hand a semicircular dais, with 
a raised seat, and what seemed to be the 
apparatus for a banauet intended for her 
renreshment, she readily took her place ; 
whereupon nectarious wines, and numerous 
dishes containing various kinds of dainties, 
were immediately served up, — impelled, as 
it seemed, by some spiritual impulse, for 
there were no visible attendants. Not one 
human being could she see; she only heard 
words that were uttered, and had voices 
alone for her servants. After an exquisite 
banquet was served up, some one entered, 
and sang unseen, while another struck the 
lyre, which was no more visible than him- 
self. Then a swell of voices, as of a multi- 
tude sinjring in full chorus, was wafied to 
her ears, though not one of the vocalists 
could she descry. 

Meanwhile, the sisters, having inquired 
the way to the rock on which Psvche was 
abandoned, hastened thither, and there they 
wept and beat their breasts till the rocks 
ana crags resounded with their lamenta- 
tions. They called to their unfortunate 
sister by her own name, until the shrill 
sound of their shrieks descending the de- 
clivities of the mountain, reached the ears 
of Psyche, who ran out of her palace in 
delirious trepidation, and exclaimed : 

" Why do you needlessly afflict yourselves 
with doleful lamentations ? Here am I, 
whom you mourn ; cease those dismal ac- 
cents, and now at last dry up those tears 
that have so long bedewed your cheeks, since 
vou may now embrace her whom you have 
been lamenting." 

Then, summoning Zephjrr, she acanaints 
him with her husband^s commands, in obe- 
dience to which, instantly wafting them on 



his gentlest breeze, he safely conveyed them 
to Psyche. Now do they enjoy mutual em- 
braces, and hurried kisses, and their tears, 
that had ceased to flow, return, after a time, 
summoned forth by joy. " Now come," 
said Psyche, "enter my dwelling in glad- 
ness, and cheer up your afflicted spirits 
with your Psyche." Having thus said, she 
showed them the vast treasures of her 
golden palace, made their ears acquainted 
with the numerous retinue of voices that 
were obedient to her commands, and sump- 
tuously refreshed them in a most beautiful 
bath and with the delicacies of a divine ban- 
quet, until, satiated with this copious abund- 
ance of celestial riches, they began to nour- 
ish envy in the lowest depths of their hearts. 
One of them especially, very minute and cu- 
rious, persisted in making inquiries about 
the master of this celestial wealth; what 
kind of person and what sort of husband he 
made. 

Psvche, however, would by no means vio- 
late her husband's injunctions, or disclose 
the secrets of her heart; but, devising a tale 
for the occasion, told them that he was a 
young man, and very good-looking, with 
cheekis as yet only shaded with soft down, 
and that he was, for the most part, engaged 
in rural occupations, and hunting on the 
mountains. And, lest by any slip in the 
course of the protracted conversation, her 
sweet counsels might be betrayed, having 
loaded them with ornaments of gold and 
jewelled necklaces, she called Zephyr, and 
ordered him at once to convey them back 
again. 

[The narrative of Apuleius, too prolix for 
these columns, relates how the sisters of 
Psyche, moved by envy and jealousy, per- 
suaded that simple maiden that her un- 
known husband, who took great pains to 
visit her only by night, and to conceal him- 
self from her view by day, must be some 
monster or noxious serpent, with a human 
body. They persuaded her to light a lamp, 
and to provide a sharp instrument to cut off 
the head of the monster when asleep, pro- 
mising, when rid of so dangerous a com- 
panion, to wed her to one of ner own kind* 
The story then proceeds.] 

The night came, and with it came her 
husband, and, after their first dalliance was 
over, he fell into a deep sleep. Then Psyche, 
to whose weak body and spirit the cruel in- 
fluence of fate had imparted unusual 
strength, uncovered the lamp and seised 
the unife with masculine courage. But the 
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instant she advanced the lamp, and the 
mysteries of the couch stood revealed, she 
beheld the very gentlest and sweetest of 
all mild creatures, even Cupid himself, the 
beautiful God of Love, there fast asleep; at 
sight of whom the joyous flame of the lamp 
shone with redoubled vigour, and the sacn- 
ie^ious razor repented the keenness of its 
edge. 
But as for Psyche, astounded at such a 
, sight, losing the control of her senses, faint, 
deadly pale, and trembling all over, she fell 
on her knees and made an attempt to hide 
the blade in her own bosom ; and this no 
doubt she would have done, had not the 
blade, dreading the commission of such a 
crime, glided out of her rash hand. And 
now, faint and unnerved as she was, she 
feels herself refreshed at heart by gazing 
upon the beauty of those divine features. 
She looks upon the genial locks of his gold- 
en head, teeming with ambrosial perfume, 
the orbed curls that strayed over his milk- 
white neck and roseate cheeks, and fell 
fracefully entangled, some before, some be- 
ind, causing the very light of the lamp it- 
self to flicker by their radiant splenclour. 
On the shoulders of the volatile god were 
dewy wings of brilliant whiteness, and 
though the pinions were at rest, yet the ten- 
der down that fringed the feathers wantoned 
to and fro in tremulous, unceasing play. 
The rest of his body was smooth and beau- 
tiful, and such as Venus could not have re- 
pented of giving birth to. At the foot of 
the bed lay his bow, his quiver, and his 
arrows, the auspicious weapons of the mighty 
god. 

While, with insatiable wonder and curi- 
osity. Psyche is examining and admiring 
her husband's weapons, she draws one of 
the arrows out of the quiver, and touches 
the point with the tip of her thumb, to try 
its sharpness, but, happening to press too 
hard, for her hand still trembled, she punc- 
tured the skin, so that some tiny drops of 
rosy blood oozed forth ; and thus did Psyche, 
without knowing it, fall in love with Love. 
Then, burning more and more with desire 
for Cupid, gazing passionately on his face, 
and fondlv kissin<; him again and again, 
her only fear was that he should wake too 



soon. 



But while she hung over him bewildered 
with delight so extreme at heart, the lamp, 
whether from treachery or baneful envy, or 
because it longed to touch and to kiss, as it 
were, such a beautiful object, spirted a drop 



of scalding oil from the summit of its flame 
upon the ri^ht shoulder of the god. rash, 
audacious lamp 1 vile minister to love 1 
thus to bum the god of all fire ; you, whom 
some lover, doubUess, first invented, that he 
might prolong even through the night the 
bliss or beholding the object of his desire 1 
The god, thus scorched, sprang from the 
bed, and seeing the disgraceful tokens of 
forfeited fidelity, without a word, was flying 
away from the eyes and arms of his most 
unhappy wife. But Psyche, the instant he 
arose, seized hold of his right leg with both 
hands, and hung on to him, a wretched ap- 
pendage to his flight through the regions of 
the air, till at last her strength failed her, 
and she fell to the earth. 

Her divine lover, however, not deserting 
her as she lay on the ground, alighted upon 
a neighbouring cypress tree, and thus an- 
grily addressed her from its lofty top: — 
" simple, simple Psyche, for you I nave 
been unmindful of the commands of my 
mother, Venus ; for when she bade me 
cause you to be infatuated with passion for 
some base and ubiect man, I chose rather to 
fly to you myself as a lover. That in this 
I acted inconsiderately I know but too well. 
I, that redoubtable archer, have wounded 
myself with my own arrow, and have made 
you my wife, that I, forsooth, might be 
thought by you to be a serpent, and that 
you might cut off my head, which bears 
those very eyes which have so doted upon 
you. This was the danger which I told you 
again and again to be on your guard 
against, this was what I so benevolently 
forewarned you of. But, as for those choice 
counsellors of yours, they shall speedily 
feel my vengeance for giving you such per- 
nicious *advice, but you I will punish only 
by my flight." Ana so saying he soared 
aloft, and flew away. 

Meanwhile Psyche lay prostrate on the 
ground, gazing on the flight of her hus- 
band as long as ever he remained in sight, 
and afflicting her mind with the most bit- 
ter lamentations. But when the reiterated 
movement of his wings had borne her hus- 
band through the immensity of space till 
she saw him no more, she threw herself 
headlong from the bank of the adjacent 
river into the stream. But the gentle river, 
honouring the God, who is in the habit of 
imparting his wannth to the waters them- 
selves, and fearing his power, bore her on 
the surface of a harmless wave to the bank, 
and laid her safe on its flowery turf. 
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Id the meantime Psyche wandered about, 
4ay and night, restlessly seeking her hus- 
band, and me more anxious to find him, 
because, though she had incurred his an- 
^er, she hoped to appease him, if not by 
the tender endearments of a wife, at least 
by entreaties as humble as a slave could 
urge. Perceiving a temple on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, " How can I tell," said 
«he, " but yonder may be the residence of 
my lord ?" and immediately she hastened 
thither, while wayworn and exhausted as 
«he was, hope ana affection Quickened her 
steps, and gave her vigor to climb the high- 
est ridges of the mountain, and enter the 
temple. There she saw blades of wheat, 
some in sheaves, some twisted into chaplets, 
And ears of barley also. There were scythes 
likewise, and all the implements of harvest, 
but all lying scattered about in confusion, 
just as such things are usually thrown down, 
m the heat of summer, from the careless 
hands of the reapers. 

Psyche began carefully to sort all these 
things, and arrange them properly in their 
several places, deeming it her duty not to 
fail in respect for the temples and ceremo- 
nies of any deity, but to implore the benevo- 
lent sympathy of all the Gods. Bounteous 
Ceres found her thus diligently employed in 
her temple, and cried to her from a distance : 
"**Ah, poor unfortunate Psyche I Venus, 
full of rage, is eagerly tracking your foot- 
^tepSy craving to inflict upon you the deadly 
penalties, and the whole force of her divine 
vengeance. And can you then busy your- 
self with my concerns, and think of any- 
thin<:^ but your own safety?" 

Psyche, prostrating nerself before the 
goddess, moistening her feet with abundant 
tears, and sweeping the ground with her 
locks, besought her protection with manifold 
prayers. " 1 implore thee," said she^ " by 
thy fruit-bearing right hand, by the jojrful 
ceremonies of harvest, by the mystenous 
rites of thy cists, by the winged car of the 
<lraffons, thy servants, by the furrows of the 
SicUian soil, by the chariot of the ravisher, 
by the earth that closed upon him, by the 
dark descent and unlighted nuptials of 
Proserpine, by the torch-illuminea return 
^ of thy recovered daughter, and by the other 
' mysteries which Eleusis, the sanctuary of 
Attica, conceals in silence ; succour, suc- 
cour the life of wretched Psyche, thy sup- 
pliant I Suffer me, if for a few days only, 
to conceal myself in that heap or wheat- 
sheaves, till the raging anger or the mighty 



goddess be mitigated by the lapse of time: 
or at least until my bodily powers » weakened 
by lone-continued labor, be renewed by an 
interv^ of rest" 

'* I am touched by your tears and entrea> 
ties," Ceres replied, "and fain would render 
you assistance; but I cannot provoke the 
displeasure of my relative, to whom I am 
also united by ties of friendship of old 
date, and who besides is a very worthy lady. 
Begone, therefore, from this temple directly." 

Venus, meanwhile, declining to employ 
earthly means in pursuing her inquiries 
after Psyche, returned to heaven. She 
ordered the chariot to be got ready, which 
Vulcan had constructed with exquisite skill, 
and presented to her before the celebration 
of her marriage. The nuptial gift was of 
burnished gold, and was even the more 
precious through the diminution of its 
material by the file. Four white doves out 
of the many that nestled about the cham- 
ber of their mistress, advanced with joyous 
flutterings, and bending their painted necks 
to the jewelled yoke, flew forward with the 
chariot that contained the goddess. Around 
it wantoned chattering sparrows and other 
birds of sweet note, which announced the 
approach of Venus in melodious strains. 

And now the clouds dispersed, heaven 
unfolded itself before its daughter, and the 
lofty ether received the goddess with joy: 
nor did the tuneful retinue of Venus dread 
the attacks of eagles or rapacious hawks. 
She went straightway to the royal citadel of 
Jove, and with a haughty air demanded, as 
especially necessary, the services of the 
cner god ; nor did the azure brow of Jove 
refuse its assent. Exulting Venus, accom- 
panied by Mercury, immediately descended 
from heaven, and thus anxiously addressed 
him : " My Arcadian brother, you well 
know that jour sister, Venus, never did 
anything without the presence of Mercury, 
nor are you ignorant now long I have been 
unable to find my absconding female slave. 
Nothing remains, therefore, to be done, 
but for you to proclaim her in public, and 
announce a reward to him who shall find 
her." 

Mercury hearing this, made proclamation, 
the desire of obtaining such a reward exci- 
ted the emulous endeavours of all mankind, 
and this circumstance it was that quite put 
an end to all Psyche's hesitation. She was 
already near her mistress's gates when she 
was met by one of the retinue of Venus, 
whose name was Habit, and who cried out. 
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as loud as she could bawl, *^ So yoa most j 
good-for-nothing wench, have you at last 
begun to discover that you have a mistress ? 
And do you pretend too, in your abundant 
assurance that you don't know what im- 
mense trouble we have had in endeavoring 
to find you out ? But it is well you have 
fallen into my hands of all others, and have 
got within the very jaws of Orcus, to receive, 
without delay, the penalty of such obstinate 
contumacy." 

So saying, she resolutely twisted her 
hands in Psyche's hair, and dragged the 
unresisting captive alone. But Venus, the 
moment she was dragged into her presence, 
burst into a loud laugh, such as people 
laugh who are furiously angry ; and shaking 
her head and scratching her right ear ; '* At 
length," said she, ^^have you dei^ed to 
pay some respect to your mother-in-law? 
Or rather, have you come to see vour sick 
husband, who is yet dangerously ill from the 
wound you gave him ? But make yourself 
easy, for I shall at once give you such a 
reception as a good mother-in-law ought to 
give. Where," she cried, " are those ser- 
vants of mine. Anxiety and Sorrow?" 
These attending at her call, she delivered 
her to them to be tormented. Thereupon, 
in obedience to the commands of their mis- 
tress, they scourged, and inflicted other 
torments on the wretched Psyche, and ailer 
they had tortured her, brought her back 
•gain into the presence of Venus. 

She flew upon her, tore her clothes in a 
great many places, pulled out her hair, 
shook her by the heaa and grievously mal- 
treated her. Then taking wheat, barley, 
millet, poppy, vetches, lentils and beans, 
and mixing them all together, in one heap, 
she ^aid to her : *' You seem to me, such 
an ugly slave as you now are, to be likelj 
to gain lovers in no other way than by dili- 
ffent drudgery. I will, therefore, myself, 
for once, make trial of your industrious 
habits. Take and separate this promiscuous 
mass of seeds, and having properly placed 
each grain in its place, ana so sorted the 
whole, give me a proof of your expedition, 
by finishing the task before evening. ' Then 
having delivered over to her the vast heap 
of se^s, she at once took her departure for 
a nuptial banquet. 

But Psyche, astounded at the stupendous 
task, sat silent and stupefied, and did not 
move a hand to the confused and inextrica- 
ble mass. Just then, a tiny little ant, one 
of the inhabitants of the fields, became 



aware of this prodigious difficulty; and 
pitying the distress of the partner of the 
mighty god, and execrating the mother-in- 
law's cruelty, it ran busily about, and sum* 
moned together the whole tribe of ants in 
the neighbourhood, crying to them : ^ Take 
pity on her, ye active children of the all- 
producing earth 1 Take pity and make 
haste to help the wife of Love, a pretty 
damsel, who is now in a perilous situa* 
ation." 

Immediatelv the six-footed people came 
rushing in whole waves one upon another, 
and with great diligence separated the 
whole heap, grain by ^rain ; then, having- 
assorted tne various kinds into different 
heaps, they vanished forthwith. 

At nightfall, Venus returned home from 
the nuptial banouet, exhilarated with wine, 
fra^nt with balsams, and having her 
waist encircled with blooming roses. As 
soon as she saw with what marvellous expe* 
dition the task had been executed, '* This is 
no work of your hands, wicked creature/^ 
she said, *^ but his whom yon have charmed^ 
to your own sorrow and his ;" and throwing 
her a piece of coarse bread, she went to 
bed. 

Meanwhilci Cupid was closely confined 
in his chamber, partly that he mi^ht not 
inflame his wound by froward indulfirence, 
and partly lest he should associate with hia 
beloved. The lovers thus separated from 
each other nnder one roof, passed a miser- 
able night But as soon as Aurora had 
ushered in the morning, Venus called Psy- 
che, and thus addressed her : '* Do you see 
yonder grove stretching along the margin 
of a river, whose deep eddies receive the 
waters of a neighbouring fountain ? Thete 
shining sheep of a golden colour wander 
about without a shepherd. I desire that 
you bring me immediately a flock of Jiat 
precious wool, get it how you may." 

Psyche willingly set out, not with any in- 
tention of executing this command, but to 
procure rest from her misfortunes, by barl- 
ing herself headlong from the rock into the 
river. But when she came to the brink, a 
green reed, the muse of sweet music, di* 
vinely inspired by a gentle breath of air, 
thus prophetically murmured. '* Psyche t 
exercised in mighty sorrows, neither pollute 
my sacred waters by your most miserable 
death, nor venture yet to approach the for- 
midable sheep on the opposite bank. While 
heated by the burning radiance of the snn^ 
they are transported with savage rage, and 
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ere the destmction of mortals, either by 
their sharp horns, their stony foreheads, or 
their venomous bites. Therefore, until the 
sun has declined from the meridian, and 
the serene spirit of the flood has lulled the 
animals to rest, you may hide yourself 
under yonder lofty plane tree, which drinks 
of the same river with myself; and as soon 
as the sheep have mitigated their fury, if 
you shake the branches of the neighbouring 
grove, you will find the woolly gold every- 
where sticking to them." Thus the artless 
and humane reed taught the wretched Psy- 
che how to accomplish this dangerous en- 
texprise with safety. 

Psyche, therefore, observing all the direc- 
tions, found her obedience was not in vain, 
but returned to Venus with her bosom 
full of the delicate golden fleece. Yet 
she was not able to win the approbation 
of her mistress by this second perilous 
labour. 

In the meantime, Cupid, wasting away 
through excess of love, and dreading his 
mother's sudden prudery, betakes himself 
to his usual weapons oi craft, and having 
with rapid wings penetrated the summit of 
heaven, supplicates the mighty Jupiter, and 
'defends his cause. Then Japiter, stroking 
the little cheeks of Cupid, and kissing his 
hand, thus addressed him : — '' Though you, 
my masterful son, never pay me that rever- 
ence which has been decreed me by the 
Synod of the Gods, but perpetually wound 
this breast of mine, by which the laws of 
the elements and the revolutions of the 
^tars are governed, and frequently defile it 
by earthly intrigues, contrary to the laws of 
the Julian edict, and public discipline, in- 
juring my reputation and fame by base 
adulteries, and sordidly changing my serene 
countenance, into serpents, fire, wild beasts, 
birds, and cattle ; nevertheless, remember* 
ing my own moderation, and that you have 
been nursed in these hands of mine, I will 
accomplish all that you desire. At the 
-same time you must be sensible that you 
ought to guard against rivals, and to re- 
compense me for this service, by presenting 
-me with any girl of transcendent beauty 
that may now happen to be upon the earth." 

Having thus spoken, he ordered Mercury 
immediately to summon an assembly of all 
the gods ; and at the same time to proclaim, 
that if any one of the celestials absentea 
himself, he should be fined ten thousand 
pieces of money. The fear of such a jaen- 
»lty caused the celestial theatre to be filled 



immediately ; whereupon lofty Jupiter sit- 
ting upon his sublime throne, thus addressed 
the assembly of the Gods ; — " Ye conscript 
Gods, whose names are registered in the 
white roll of the muses, you are all well 
acquainted with that youik whom I have 
reared with my own hands, and the impetu- 
ous fire of whose juvenile years I deem it 
necessary to restrain by some bridle or 
other. It is sufficient that he is every day 
defamed in conversation, for the adulteries 
and all manner of corruption for which he 
is the cause. Every occasion of this must 
be taken away, and his youthful libertinism 
must be bound in nuptial fetters. He has 
made choice of a girl, and deprived her of 
her virginity. Let him. therefore, hold her, 
let him possess her, and embracing Psyche, 
always enjoy the object of his love." Then, 
turning his face to Venus, *' Nor do you, 
my daughter," said he, " be sorrowful on 
this occasion, nor fearful that your pedigree 
and rank will be disgraced by a mortal 
marriage ; for I will now cause the nuptials 
not to be unequal, but legitimate, and 
agreeable to the civil law." Immediately 
aner this, he ordered Mercury to bring 
Psyche to heaven ; and as soon as she ar- 
rived, extending *o her a cup of ambrosia, 
^ Take this," said he, *^ Psyche, and be im- 
mortal; nor shall Cupid ever depart from 
your embrace, but these nuptials of yours 
shall be perpetual." 

Then, without delay, a sumptuous wed- 
ding supper was served up. The husband 
reclining at the upper end of the table, em- 
braced Psyche in nis bosom ; in like man- 
ner Jupiter was seated with Juno, and after 
them tne other gods and goddesses in their 
proper order. Then Jupiter was presented 
with a bowl of nectar, the wine of the gods, 
by the rustic youth, Ganymede, his cup- 
bearer: Bacchus supplied the rest. Vulcan 
dressea the supper ; the Hours empurpled 
everything with roses and other fragrant 
flowers ; Uie Graces scattered balsam ; the 
Muses sang melodiously; Apollo accom- 
panied the lyre with his voice ; and beauti- 
ful Venus danced with steps in unison with 
the delightful music The order, too, of the 
entertainment was, that the Muses should 
sing the chorus, Satyms play on the flute, 
and Pensions on the pipe. Thus Psyche 
came lawfully into the nands of Cupid; 
and at lengtn, a daughter was bom to 
them, whom we shall denominate Plea* 
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NOCHE SERENA. 

[Lm PoxcB DB Lmx, one of the mott gifled of Spaa- 
Uipoela, born at GrmnwU in 1527, <ti«l 1590. D»- 
•oraded from noble ancvatry, he dedicntad faimeelf to 
religion and to poetry, and became p r of eaor in tibe nni- 
▼cnity of Salamanca. The Edimbmrfk Brrint aayii of his 
poeCT7— * with the loftj idealkm of the Platnoic phi- 
kNophy. be exhibits in hi* vtyle all the deaniem and 
preciilon of Horace. Bat tbe moral odes of Laic Poaoa 
d« Leon hare a spell beyobd the odes of tbe ^licareaa 
p-aeL" 

When yonder glorioos sky, 
Lighted with million lamps, I contemplate ; 

And turn my dastled eye 

To this Tain mortal state. 
All dim and risionary, mean and desolate : 

A mingled joy and grief 
FiUs all my soul with dark solicitude ; — 
I find a short relief 
In tears, whose torrents rude 
Roll down my cheeks ; or thoughts which thus 
intrude : — 

Thou so sublime abode ! 

Temple of light, and beauty's fkirest shrine ! 
My soul, a spark of God, 
Aspiring to thy seats dirine. — 

Why. why is it condemned in this dull cell to 
pine? 

Why should I ask in Tain 

For truth's pure lamp, and wander here alone. 
Seeking, through toil and pain. 
Light from the BUraal One. — 

Fallowing a shadow stiU, that gUmmers and 
is gone? 

Rise from your sleep. Tain nran ! 
Look round,— and ask if spirits bom of hcaTen, 

And bound to hcaTen again. 

Were only lent or giTen 
To be in this mean round of shades and f»Diei 
driTen? 

Turn your unclouded eye 
Up to Ton bright, to yoB eternal spheres ; 

.\nd spurn the Tanity 

Ot time's deluslTe yean, 
KtA all iu flattering hopes, and all its fh>wtt- 
ingfrsirs. 

What is the ground ye tread, 
Bui a mere pointy oompand with that Tast 



List to the concert pure 

Of yon harmonious, countless worids of light ! 
See, in his orbit sure. 
Each takes his journey bri^t. 

Led by an unseen hand throu^ the Tast mase 
of night ! 

See how the pale Moon rolls 
Her silTer wheel ; and, scattering beams afsr 

On Earth's benighted souls. 

See Wisdom's holy star : 
Or, in his fiery course, the sanguine orb «f 
War; 

Or that benignant ray 
Which LoTC hath called its own, and made s» 
Ikir; 
Or that serene display 
Of power supernal there. 
Where Jupiter conducts his chariot through 
the air ! 

And, circling all the rest. 
See Saturn^ fiuher of the golden hours : 

While round him, bright and Uest, 
The whole empyreum showers 
Iu ^oriotts streams of light on this low world 
of ours ! 

But who to these can turn. 
And weigh them 'gainst a weeping worid like 
this, — 
Kor feel hb spirit bum 
To grasp so sweet a bliss. 
And moum that exile hard which here hia 
portion is? 

Ye fields of changelen green, 
CoTCred with liring streams and fhdeleM- 
flowers! 
Thou paradise serene ! 
Eternal, joyful hours 
My disembodied soul shall wdcome in thy 
bowers ! 
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Law involved himself b; degrees in an 
irror vhicb the appearaace of an abnndAnt 
currency oilen occoaions. He thought that 
the prosperity of a country depended upon the 
amount of money in circulation, and that 
tiiis amount might be increased at pleasure. 
However, money is not food which trill 
nourish a man, cloth which will clothe him, 
tools with which he can work ; money ia the 
equiviilent which, by way of exchange, 
■erves to procure all these thinga ; but the 
things themselves must first exist. Covera 
desert isle with all the gold of the Americas, 
or with all the notes of Uie Bank of England, 
and we should oot at once find roads, ca- 
nals, husbandry, manufactures — in a word, 
business. If by any means the amount of 
money in a country could be increased, 
without a proportionate increase in the 
amount of everything else, the prices would 
only be raised, without increasing actual 
wealtli, because a greater quantity of cash 
would be put in the baluuce with the same 
qunntity of merchantable articles. 

Money, then, is not wealth; it is the re- 
sult of wealth, and increases gradually with 
wealth. In proportion as business activity 
iiicrenses una industrv and commerce be- 
come more developed, the products, more 
numerous, must tra exchanged more fre- 
Hucnllv and with greater rapidity; traffic 
iiiait mcreiise in the same proportion as 
])ri>ducticin. Then money, the medium of 
exchange, must become more abundant, 
lM>tauHe it is always attracted where it is 
iii-yded. Soon, to mnney, a slow and ex- 
pensive means of exchange, miut succeed 
bills, a rowans easy, prompt, and, above all, 
ei'iiiiumical. Banks will certainlv be estab- 



lished : they are the result of an anterior 

prosperity, and serve effectively to increase 
it, but never precede it, because the creation 
if products must precede the demand for 
their circulation. 

If Law, deceived by the first appearances 
an expanded currency, attnbuted loo 
great results to money alone, he was not 
mistaken as to the means of increasing it 
by credit. He had explained and deve- 
loped, in a remarkable pamphlet, the opera- 
tion of banks better than it had ever been 
done before. 

One advantage of the establishment of 
banks, Law appreciated as much as the in- 
crease of currency- — that was the introduc- 
^on of paper money. Law esteemed this of 
ipecial importance. Paper, in iact, can be 
transported to any distance without diffi- 
culty: it is easily counted ; it is not mer- 
chandise, like the precious metals, whose 
value changes according tiD the quantity in 
the market. For ail these reasons Law 
thought it preferable to gold and silver for 
the requirements of business. 

He was right in many respects, and, not' 
withstaading his high estimation of the vit^ 
tues of paper money, he did not fall into an 
error whicli his commeatatora aod e 
have attributed to him. 

This f 



merly, consisted in the belief that, as tha 
fixed value of specie is ideal, and is useful 
only to be exchanged for supplying our 
wants, paper money also, which was equally 
current and could be exchanged for bread, 
meat and clothing, had on intrinsic valne as 
positive as that O? gold or silver. But Law 
understood perfectly well that specie had an 
intrinsic value which paper money conld 
not have; that coin melted down is still va- 
luable as an ingot, while paper ifl worthless 
when it ceases to be a not«, and that this 
Intrinsic value of the precious metals makes 
the most certain and secure medium of ex- 
change. He has explained precisely his 
opinion on this subject, in a pamphlet still 
in existence ; but he thought that banks 
could impart a real value to paper. In ef- 
fect, the notes which a hank discounts are 
assignments of an anticipated product ; a 
bank, in accepting them and issuing its own 
notes in their place, guarantees .the pro- 
ducts. If it miscalculates, its capital is re- . 
sponsible. It is an insurance fund against 
its mistakes. Paper money thus 
by means of the banks, the actut 
gold. It was upon these conditioi 
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these alone, that Law thought paper money 
preferable to specie. 

The rue Qiiincampoix was called the Mis- 
Btssippi, Every day industrioas mechanics 
and quiet gentlemen abandoned their la- 
bor or the enjoyment of their peaceable 
competency to embark on this tempestuous 
sea. Their number constantly increased, 
and in November all were under the fasci- 
nation of this wild illusion. At this time 
the shares were quoted at 15,000f., or thirty 
times the original price. No one stopped to 
ask what was the foundation of this enormous 
wealth ; no one reflected that paper had no 
Talue, except as representing realities. 

While the six hundred Uiousand shares 
represented, in fact, the sum of one billion 
six hundred and seventy-seven million five 
hundred thousand francs, they had risen, at 
the price of fifleen thousand francs, to repre- 
sent a sum amounting to nine billions. Had 
the commerce of all the Indies ever pro- 
duced profits to justify such a rise in the 
capital and to pay a proportionate interest? 
Had it, for example, produced four hundred 
and fifty millions in a year, so as to have 
paid five per cent., at least, upon the capital 
so suddenly created ? No one asked nim- 
self these questions. Every one seemed to 
think with Law, that all wealth was in mo- 
ney ; that paper would take the place of it, 
and that the shares were really worth their 
market price. 

Law was idolized. The nobility filled his 
ante-chambers. One of his old friends be- 
ing in his private apartments, saw him go 
through some long calculations, breakfast, 
then play at faro, while a crowd of noblemen 
patiently waited for him. 

The month of December was the time of 
the greatest infatuation. The shares ended 
by nsing to eighteen and twenty thousand 
francs — thirty-six and forty times the first 
price. Everything had been systematized 
in the rue Quincampoix. Guards were 
placed at both extremities of the street ; a 
commission had been appointed to settle all 
disputes summarily. The concourse of spe- 
culators constantly increased. People from 
every quarter rushed to this general rendez- 
vous of fortune. Creditors brought the 
sums received from their debtors; proprie- 
tors brought the value of their estates, and 
ladies that of their diamonds. The MUns- 
sippians began to abandon themselves to the 
pleasures and dissipations which attend 
suddenly-acquired fortunes. The regent, 



freed from his cares ; the nobility, beliering 
itself wealthy ; the brokers, possessing im- 
mense quantities of paper, inaulged in every 
kind of debauchery. The shops in the rue 
St. Honor6, commonly filled with the rich- 
est stuffs, were emptied ; the cloth of gold 
became extremely scarce — ^it was seen in 
the streets worn by all sorts of people. An 
unheard-of number of equipages paraded 
the capital ; the streets St. Denis and St. 
Martin, contiguous to the rue Quincampoix, 
were so blocked up by the carriages or rich 
MissUsippianSf that the merchants com- 
plained to the regent that they seriously in- 
terfered with their trade. 

So unnatural a state of things could not 
last long. Before Law had made his sys- 
tem complete — before he had given the com- 
pany the last privileges which he had de- 
signed for it, and had united it with the 
bank, the shares were to suffer a frightful 
decline. 
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[CAnriSALLirtTirt CBisruB,an eminent 
torian, born 86, B. O, died in 34, B. C. Ue followed the 
fortonee of deeu* in the ciTil war, and wm made by the 
Tictorioos general, goTemor of Namidla in AlHoa. Re- 
turning to Rome, tfaUluiit retired to private life, aiid 
wrote hla celebrated hiitoriee, "* 3V Omtpirmeg of Cbtf- 
litM,*" and ** 3V JugiirlAiiM fTar.** An actual epectatorof 
the erenta which he deecrlbea, Salluet'e naiiratiTe baa 
all the merit of a virid portrayal of character, and hie 
•tyle ie conciee and forcible.] 

It becomes all men, who desire to excel 
other animals, to strive, to the utmost of 
their power, not to pass through life in ob- 
scurity, like the beasts of the field, which 
nature has formed grovelling and subser- 
vient to appetite. 

All our power is situate in the mind and 
in the body. Of the mind we rather em- 
ploy the government ; of the body, the 8er> 
vice. The one is common to us with the 
gods ; the other with the brutes. It appears 
to me, therefore, more reasonable to panne 
glory by means of the intellect than of 
bodily strength, and, since the life that we 
enjoy is short, to make the remembrance of 
us as lasting as possible. For the glor^ of 
wealth and beauty is fleeting and perish- 
able; that of intellectual power is illni* 
trious and immortal. 

Yet it was long a subject of dispute 
among mankind, whether military efiorU 
were more advanced by stmngth of body, 
or by force of intellect. F<«, in affieurs ft 
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rar, it is necessary to plan before beginning 
to act, and) after planning, to act witn 
promptitude and vigor. Thus, each being 
sufficient of itself, the one requires the 
assistance of the other. 

In early times, accordingly, kings (for 
that was the first title of sovereignty in the 
world) applied themselves in different ways ; 
3ome exercised the mind, others the boidy. 
At that period, however, the life of man 
was passed without covetousness ; every 
one was satisfied with his own. But after 
Cyrus in Asia, and the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians in Greece began to subjugate 
cities and nations, to deem the lust of do- 
minion a reason for war, and to imagine 
the greatest glory to be in the most exten- 
sive empire, it was at length discovered, by 
proof and experience, that mental power 
has the greatest effect in military operations. 
And, indeed, if the intellectual ability of 
kings and magistrates were exerted to the 
same degree in peace as in war, human af- 
fairs would be more orderly and settled, and 
you would not see governments shifted 
from hand to hand, and things universally 
changed and confused. For dominion is 
easily secured by those qualities by which 
it was at first obtained. Bnt when sloth 
has introduced itself in the place of indus- 
try, and covetousness and pride in that of 
moderation and equity, the fortune of a 
state is altered, together with its morals: 
and thus authority is always transferrea 
from the less to the more deserving. 

Even in agriculture, in navigation, and 
in architecture, whatever man performs, 
owns the dominion of intellect Yet many 
human beings, resigned to sensuality and 
indolence, uninstructed and unimproved, 
have passed through life like travellers in a 
strange country; to whom, certainly con- 
trary to the instruction of nature, the body 
was a gratification, and the mind a burden. 
Of these I hold the life and death in equal 
estimation; for silence is maintained con- 
cerning both. But he only, indeed, seems 
to me to live, and to enjoy life, who, intent 
upon some employment, seeks reputation 
from some ennobling enterprise, or honour- 
:il)1o pursuits. 

But in the great abundance of occupa- 
tions, nature points out different paths to 
cliirerent individuals. To act well for the 
commonwealth is noble, and even to speak 
wtll for it, is not without merit. Both in 
jKjaco and in war it is possible to obtain 
celebrity ; many who have acted, and many 
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who have recorded the actions of others, 
receive their tribute of praise. And to me, 
assuredly, though by no means equal glory 
attends the narrator and the performer of 
illustrious deeds, it yet seems in the highest 
degree difficult to write the history of great 
transactions ; first, because deeds must be 
adequately represented by words ; and next, 
because most readers consider that what- 
ever errors you mention with censure, are 
mentioned through malevolence and envy ; 
while when you speak of the great virtue 
and glory of eminent men, every one hears 
with acquiescence only that which he him- 
self thinks easy to be performed ; all beyond 
his own conception he regards as fictitious 
and incredible. 

I myself, however, when a young man^ 
was at first led by inclination, like most 
others, to engage in political affairs; but 
in that pursuit many circumstances were 
unfavorable to me ; for instead of 
modesty, temperance, and integrity, there 
prevailed shamelessness, corruption, and 
rapacity. And although my mind, inexpe- 
rienced in dishonest practices, detested 
these vices, yet, in the midst of so much 
corruption, my tender age was infected and 
ensnared by ambition ; and though I shrunk 
from the vicious principles of those around 
me, yet the same eagerness for honours, the 
same obloquy and jealousy which disquieted 
others, disquieted myself. 

When, therefore, my mind had rest from 
its numerous troubles and trials, and I had 
determined to pass the remainder of my 
dajTS unconnected with public life, it was 
not my intention to waste my valuable lei- 
sure in indolence and inactivity, or, enga- 
ging in servile occupations, to spend my 
time in agriculture or hunting; but re- 
turning to those studies, from which, at 
their commencement, a corrupt ambition 
had allured me, I determined to write, in 
detached portions, the transactions of the 
Roman people, as any occurrence should 
seem worthy of mention ; an undertaking- 
to which I was rather inclined, as my mina 
was uninfluenced by hope, fear, or political 
partisanship. I shall accordingly give a brief 
account, with as much truth as I can, of the 
Conspiracy of Catiline 5 for I think it an en- 
terprise eminently deserving of reconl, from 
the unusual nature, both of its guilt and of 
its perils. But before I enter upon my nar- 
rative, I must fiive a short description of 
the character 01 the man. 

Lucius Catiline was a man of noble 
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birth, and of eminent mental and personal 
endowments ; but of a yieious and aepraved 
disposition. His delight, from his youth, 
haa been in civil commotious, blood- 
shed, robbery, and sedition ; and in such 
scenes he had spent his early years. His 
constitution could endure hunger, want of 
sleep, and cold, to a degree surpassing be- 
lief. His mind was daring, subtle, and 
versatile, capable of pretending or dissem- 
. bling anything he wished. He was covet- 
^ ous of other roen^s property, and prodigal 
of his own. He had abundance of elo- 
quence, though but little wisdom. His in- 
satiable ambition was always pursuing ob- 
jects extravagant, romantic, and unattain- 
able. 

Since the time of SylWs dictatorship, a 
strong desire of seizing the government 
possessed him, nor did he at all care, pro- 
vided that he secured power for himself, by 
what means he might arrive at it. His vio- 
lent spirit was daily more and more hurried 
on by the diminution of his patrimony, and 
by his consciousness of guilt ; both which 
he had increased by the practices which I 
have mentioned above. The corrupt morals 
of the state, too, which extravagance and 
selfishness, two pernicious and contending 
vices, rendered thoroughly depraved, fur- 
nished him with additional incentives to 
action. 

Since the occasion has thus brought pub- 
lic morals under my notice, the subject itself 
seems to call upon me to look back, and 
briefly to describe the conduct of our ances- 
tors in peace and war; how they managed 
the state, and how powerful they left it; 
and how, by gradual alteration, it became, 
from being the most virtuous, the most vi- 
cious and depraved. 

Of the city of Rome, as I understand, the 
founders and earliest inhabitants were the 
Trojans, who, under the conduct of Aeneas, 
were wandering about as exiles from their 
country, without any settled abode ; and 
with these were joined the aborigines, a 
savage race of men, without laws or govern- 
ment, free, and owning no control. How 
easily these two tribes, though of different 
origin, dissimilar language, and opposite 
habits of life, formed a union when thev 
met within the same walls is almost incredi- 
ble. But when their state, from an acces- 
sion of population and territory, and an 
improved condition of morals, showed itself 
tolerably flourishing and powerful, envy, as 
is generally the case in human affairs, was 



the consequence of its prosperity. The 
neighbouring kings and people, accord- 
ingly, began to assail them m war, while a 
few only of their friends came to Uieir sup- 

Eort; for the rest, struck with alarm, shrunk 
'om sharing their dangers. But the Ro- 
mans, active at home and in the field, pre- 
pared with alacrity for their defence. They 
encouraged one another, and hurried to 
meet the enemy. They protected with their 
arms, their liberty, their country, and their 
homes. And when they had at len^h re- 
pelled danger by valour, they lent assistance 
to their allies and supporters, and procured 
friendships rather by bestowing favours than 
by receiving them. 

They had a government regulated by 
laws. The denomination of their govern- 
ment was monarchy. Chosen men, whose 
bodies might be enfeebled by years, but 
whose minds were vigorous in understand- 
ing, formed the council of the state ; and 
these, whether from their age, or from the 
similarity of their duty, were called Fathers. 
But afterwards, when the monarchical power, 
which had been originally established for 
the protection of liberty, and for the pro- 
motion of the public interest, had degene- 
rated into tyranny and oppression, they 
changed their plan, and appointed two 
magistrates with power only annual ; for they 
conceived that, by this method, the human 
mind would be least likely to grow over- 
bearing through want of control. 

At t£is period every citizen began to seek 
distinction, and to aisplay his talents with 
greater freedom ; for with princes the meri- 
torious are greater objects of suspicion than 
the undeserving, and to them the worth of 
others is a source of alarm. But when lib- 
erty was secured, it is almost incredible how 
much the state strengthened itself in a 
short space of time, so strong a passion for 
distinction had pervaded it Now, for the 
first time, the youth, as soon as they were 
able to bear the toils of war, acquired mili- 
tary skill by actual service in the camp, and 
took pleasure rather in splendid arms and 
military deeds than in the society of mis- 
tresses and convivial indulgence. To such 
men no toil was unusual, no place was diffi- 
cult or inaccessible, no armed enemy was 
: formidable ; their valour had overcome 
everything. But among themselves the 
grand rivalry was for glory ; each sought to 
be the first to wound an enemy, to scale a 
wall, and to be noticed while performing 
such an exploit Distinction such as this 
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titej Tegarded aa wealth, honour, and tnie 
nobility. They were covetoDB of pnisa, 
but liberal of monej; thej desired compe- 
teat richeB, but boundlesB glory. I eoald 
mention, but that the account would draw 
me too far from my aub^'ect, places in which 
the Roman people, with a small body of 
men, routed voat armies of the enemy ; and 
cities which, though fortified bj nature, 
they canried by assault. 

But, assuredly, Foiiune rules in all 
things. She makes everythiuK &moas or 
obscure rather from caprice Uian in con- 
formity with truth. The exploits of the ' 
Athenians, as far aa I can judge, were very 
great and glorious, jet something inferior to 
what fame has represented them. But be- 
cause writers of great talent flourished 
there, the actions of the Athenians are 
celebrated over the world as the most splen- 
did of achievements. Thus the ment of 
those who have acted is eatimaled at the 
highest point to which illustrious intellectn 
cuuld exalt it in their 
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any such abundance of writers ; for, with 
theni, the most able men were the moat ac- 
tively emploved. No one exercised the mind 
indfpendenlly of the body; every man of 
ability chose to act rather than narrate; 
and was more desirous that bis own merits 



Good morals, acoordinffly, were cnltiva- 
t«d in the city and in the camp. There 
was the greatest possible concord, and the 
least possible avarice. Justice and probity 
prevailed among the citizens, not more from 
the influence of the laws, than from natural 
inclination. They displayed animosity, en- 

>ntment only against the el 
. _, 9 coDtendc 

nothing but honour. They were maniifi- 
cent in their religions services, frugal in 
their families, and steady in their Mend- 
By these two virtues, intrepidity in war, 
and equity in peace, they maintained them' 
selves and their state. Of their exercise 
of which virtues, I consider these as the 
greatost proofs ; that, in war, punishment 
wnH oftcner inflicted on those who attacked 
>in I'nuiny cnnlrary to orders, and who, when 
I'liiiimanded to retreat, retired too slowly 
fnim the contest, than on those who had 
<liired to desert their standards, or, when 
pursued bv the enemy, to abandon their 
posts ; and that, in peace they governed 



more bj conferring benefits than by ex- 
citing terror, and when they received an 
injury, chose rather to pardon than to r» 

But when, by perseverance and integrity, 
the republic had increased its power ; when 
mighty princes had been vanquished in 
war ; when barbarous tribes and populooa 
.ttatas had been reduced to subjection ; 
when Carthage, the rival of Rome's do- 
minion, had been utterly destroyed, and sea 
md land lay everywhere open to her away, 
Fortune then began to exercise her tyrannv, 
and "to introduce universal innovation. To 
those who easily endured toils, dangers, and 
doubtful and difficult circumstances, ease 
and wealth, the objects of desire to others, 
t>ecame a burden and a trouble. At first 
the love of money, and that of power, began 
to prevail, and these became, as it were, the 
source of every evil. For avarice subverted 
honesty, integrity, and other honourable 
principles, and, in their stead, inculcated 
pride, inhumanity, contempt of religion, 
and general venalitv. Ambition prompted 
many to become deceitful ; to keep one 
thing concealed in the breast and another 
ready on the tongne ; to estimate friendships 
and enmities, not by their worth, bnt ac- 
[Hirding to interest; and to carry rather a 
ipecious countenance than an honest heart. 
These vices advanced bnt slowly, and were 
jometimes restrained by correction ; bnt 
afterwards when their infection had spread 
like a pestilence, the state was entirely 
changed, and the government, from b«ng 
the most equitable and praiseworthy, be- 
came rapacious and insupportable. 
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Aagnstoi. Hif patron, Mftcenaa, presented Horace the 
Sabine farm, a few miloe fh)m Borne, where the poet 
passed a part of each year in an agreeable retreat, rais- 
ing com, olires and wine, and entertaining his friends. 
The writings of Horace, though far tnm Toluminous, 
are marked by an exquisite polish, a masterly conden- 
sation, and a refined choice of metre and of diction, 
which secures to them perennial fame as models of 
literary art His satires afl'ord pictures of Boman life 
and manners In the age of Augustus. No classic author, 
except Homer, has been so frequently translated as 
Horace.] 

TO LUCIUS SEXTIUSy CONSUL. 
[Ode 4, Book ^] 

How Spring, with gentle gales, orer wintry cold pre- 
Tails, 
And the capstan warps the bark to the sea ; 
The cattle quit their byre, and the husbandmen their 
fire. 
As the huar-fh)et melts away from the lea. 

Beneath Diana^s glance Cytherea leads the dance, 
Nymphs and Graces pairing off in the maxe ; 

And deep in .£tna's gorge toil the Qyclops at their 
forge. 
While Vulcan keeps the (Vimace in a blaxe. 

Let the myrtle-wreath around erery shining head be 
wound. 

Or the flowers in the earth lately hid; 
Bo to Faunns in the shade must our offering be made, 

Be it lamb or more acceptable kid. 

Pale Death's impartial foot knocks at the peasant^s hut 
And the palace of the king, my fHend, 

Away with scheme and plan when our life is but a 
span. 
Like spectres of the night must we end. 

In Pluto*s narrow home, whither, Sextius, if thou oome, 

Cast of die names no lord of the wine, 
Kor Lycidas is there driring suitors to despair. 

When the miUdens fbr his lore 'gin to pine. 

Translated by B. M. HoTXimxir. 



THE POET S PRATEB, 
[Ode 31, Book /.]; 

What asks the poet, who adores 

Apollo's virgin shrine. 
What asks he, as he finely pours 

The consecrating wine? 

Hot the rich grain that waves along 

Sardinia's fertfle land, 
Xor the unnumbered herds, that throof 

Oalahria's sultry strand ; 



Nor gold, nor iToiy^s snowy gleam. 

The spoil of far Cathay, 
Nor fields, which Liris, quiet stream 

Gnaws silently away. 

Let fortune's favour'd sons the Tine 

Of fair Campania hold ; 
The merchant quaff the rarest wine. 

From cups of gleaming gold. 



For to the Gods the man is dear 
Who scathelessly can brare. 

Three times or more In ererj y 
The wild Atlantic ware. 



Let olires, endiTes, mallows light 

Be all my fare; and health 
Gire thou, Lato^, so I might 

£i\)oy my present wealth. 

GlTe me but thesc^ I ask no mors, 

Theee, and a mind entire— 
An old age not unhonoar'd, nor 

Unsolaced by the lyre. 

Translated by Thkodoeb tLuam 



TO QUINTUS DELLIU8. 
[Ode 3, Book //.] 

In trouble's dark hour don't gire way to deqiair. 
For, Dellius, our days are but brief; 

And when you're in luck learn as wisely to bear 
The good fortune of life as Its grief. 

Howerer you lire, whether sadly or not. 

Or whether, reclined on the grass. 
Ton quaff the best wine in a snug little qwt. 

And make the days JoUily 



Where poplar and pine join their branches on hi^ 

And form an acceptable shade 
Where, struggling the bend of the bank to flow by. 

The murmuring brook is delayed. 

So bring here your perfumes, your wine, and yon* 
flowers. 

And ros(« whose bloom is soon fled : 
Whfle we're money and youth let's ei^oy a few boon 

Before the Fates spin out our thread. 

Ton must leare your own grores and yoor houses, mf 
fHend, 
And your rilla b<wide the fair rirer,* 
And the wealth that you>e gathered, and nerer wflf 
spend, 
Toor heir will ei\foy erery stirer. 

Are you rich and descended tram Inachns old. 

Or poor, liring out in the air ? 
It matters not— off you most go when you're tel^ 

No victim will Orcus e'er 
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f>n the Mine gloomy Toyage we*re all of na bound— 

The am moat be shaken for all : 
And sooner or later oar lot will be foand. 

And bell bear as away past recalL 

Translated by W. X. H. FoifTRL 



TO OR08PHU8. 
[OdsU,Bookn.] 

On wfld J[gean waters, tempest-tossed, 

Kest is the suppliant's prayer; the only boon 
He asks the Gods when guiding-stars are lost, 
And Teiled the moon. 

<9oaded by war, for rest the Thradans ery ; 

Rest is the hope the quirered Parthians hold, 
-Grosphus, that rest which purple cannot buy. 
Nor genius, nor gold. 

No Motor's hand the tumults of the mind 

Can quell, no treasured wealth oan keep aloof 
The cares that round a gilded ceiling wind 
And lacquered roof. 

Bight well he lires, whose fhigal board ai^ean 

Decked only with the salt-di«h of his sire ; 
Lightly he sleeps, for wealth he knows no fean 
And no desire. 

What do we aim at ? Creatures of a day, 

Mliy wish to bask beneath another sky ; 
What restleM exile, tho* through earth he stay, 
From self can fly ? 

Since gnawing Care the braien bark can scale, 

Nor troops of hone leare gnawing Care behind,. 
Swifl as the deer, swift as the cloods that sail 
Before the wind : 

Gladdened with present joy, the mind should sooni 
All that's beyond. Each bitter thought repressed 
With a calm smile, since nought on earth that's bora 
Is wholly blessed. 



An early death cut short Achilles* fame; 

And endless life wore gaunt Tithonus down ; 
One hour may blast thy hopes — ^perchance the 
My wish may crown. 



Thine are a hundred flocks ; around thee low 
Sicilian herds ; for thee the managed mare 
N?igbs in the car; twice dipped, thy garments show 
The purple rare, 

Of Afric's dye. To me the homely prise 

Of my nmall farm hath equal fkte allowed. 
To woo the Grecian Muse and to despise 
The euTlous crowd. 

Translated by G. J. Wurra Mutilul 



TO SEPTIMITJS. 
[Ode 6, Book n.] 

Septimlus, who hast row'd to go 
With Horace e'en to furthest Spain, 

Or see the fleroe Gantabrian foe 
Untaught to bear the Boman chain. 

Or the barbaric Syrts, with mad recoil 

Where Manritanlan billows ceaselea boO; 

May Tibur to my latest hours 
Afford a kind and calm retreat'; 

Tibur, beneath whose lofty towers 
The Grecians flx'd their blissfiil seat; 

There may my laboars end, my wanderings 

There all my toils of warCsre rest in peace. 

But should the partial Fates reftise 
That purer air to let me breathe ; 

Galesus, gentle stream, I'll choose, 
Where flocks of richest fleecee bathe: 

Phalantus there his rural sceptre sway^ 

Uncertain ofbpring of a Spartan maid. 

Ko spot so joyous smiles to me 
Of this wide globe's extended shores; 

Where nor the labours of the bee 
Yield to Hymettus' gi^den stores, 

Nor the green berry of Yenaf ran soil 

Swells with a riper flood of flagrant oiL 



There Jore his kindest gifts bestows, 
There joys to crown the fertile plains ; 

With genial warmth the winter glows. 
And spring with lengthen'd honours reigns; 

Nor Anion, friendly to the clustered rine, 

XnTies the rintage of Falemian wine. 

That happy place, that sweet retreat, 
The charming hills that round it rise. 

Tour latest hours and mine await. 
And when at length your Horace dies. 

There the deep sigh thy poet friend shall moom, 

And pious tears bedew his glowing urn. 

Translated by Phiup Feamcul 



TO MiECENAS. 

[Ode 20, Book If.] 

We shall no feeble pinion beer 

In ordinary flight 
SnMlmely soaring through the sir 
To realms of liquid light; 
A Power dirine exalts my fkr renown 
High o'er the rulgar crowd and enTious to 

What though of hnmble parents bom. 
!ro me DO clients bend ; 
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Tbon doet not, oh, ItooeBM 1 Morn 
To call the Btird thy ftieiid; 
Nor ahall I moulder in obliTlon^s gT»Te, 
Kor.linger capdTO by the Stygian ware. 

Mortal no more I the wondrona change 

Through erery limb descends; 
My arms embrace a wider range. 
My feathered neck extends ; 
And round my loins and aching shoulden grow 
The swan-like down and waring plumes of snow. 

On DsBdalean wings I soar, 

And steer my tuneful flight 
Where Helleqwntic billows roar 
*Mid straits and islands bright ; 
My song shall charm the world fh>m AfHc*s coast 
To flurthest fields of Hyperborean fhwt 

To Colchis, and the Gelon^s tribe the lay 

Of triumph shall be known ; 
We shall Iberia learn, and they 
Who drink the arrowy Bhone: 
The Dadan flying in dissembled fear 
Of Marsian chiTalry my strain shall hear. 

Be no funereal wailing heard. 

Let no Tain incense bum 
AboTe the spot where lies interred 
The Poet's vacant urn ; 
Ck>mpose all idle clamour, nor presume 
To rear superfluous honours on my tomh. 

Translated by Lomn SATBirswoBTH. 



SCENE WITH A PANTHER. 

FROM EDGAR BUXTLT. 

[Cbaelis BBOcxniM Bnowv was the first American 
who adopted literature as a profession, and was bom at 
Philadelphia, 1771. He published ** Widamd'' (ITM), 
•• Ormand'' (1799), and ^^Arikmr JTsrvyn** (1800). He 
floanded in 1803 ** Tk« UUrarp MagaaiM and Amtriom 
StgiBler,^ which he edited for fire yean. His mind was 
remarkable for originality and imagination. Prescott 
■ays inhis *'£<^« of C. B, BntMm,^ in *" BparW* Amerieam 
Blogreq^kg^** " His peculiar meritsi^ipeal toa hi|^er order 
cf criticism than is to be found in ordinary and snperfi* 
dal readers.** 

We extract flnom his noToI, ** Edgat Am%"(180T), 
the following:] 

Qithero, the tUq}-^ffalker, has become intane 
and hat /led into one of the wild mountain faet- 
neuet of Norway. Edgar HunUy endeavoure 
to discover his retreat, 

I passed throagh the cave. • • • At 
tliat moment, torrents of rain poured fix>m 



aboYeyand stronger blasts thundered amidst 
these desolate recesses and profound chasms. 
Instead of lamenting the prevalence of the 
tempest, I now began to regard it with 
pleasure. It conferred new forms of sub- 
limity and grandeur on the scene. As I 
crept with hands and feet along my imper- 
fect bridge, a sudden ^ust had nearly whirled 
me into the frightful abyss. To preserve 
myself, I was obliged to loose my hold of 
my burden, and it fell into the gulf. This 
incident disconcerted and distressed me. As 
soon as I had effected my dangerous pas- 
sage, I screened myself behind a cliff, and 
gave myself up to reflection. . . • 

While thus occupied, my eyes were fixed 
upon the opposite steeps. The tops of the 
trees, waving to and fro, in the wildest com- 
motion, and their trunks, occasionally bend- 
ing to the blast, which, in these lofty regions, 
blew with a violence unknown in the tracts 
below, exhibited an awful spectacle. At 
length, my attention was attracted by the 
trunk which lay across the gulf, and which 
I had converted into a bridge. I perceived 
that it had already somewhat swerved from 
its original position, that every blast broke 
or loosened some of the fibres by which its 
roots were connected with the opposite bank, 
and that, if the storm did not speedily abate, 
there was imminent danger of its bemg torn 
from the rock and precipitated into the 
chasm. Thus my retreat would be cut off, 
and the evils, from which I was endeavour- 
ing to rescue another, would be experienced 
by myself. . . . 

I believed my destiny to hang upon the 
expedition with which I should recrosa 
this gulf. The moments that were spent in 
these deliberations were critical, and I shud- 
dered to observe that the trunk was held in 
its place by one or two fibres which were al- 
ready stretched almost to brcakine. 

To pass along the trunk, rendered slip- 
pery by the wet and unsteadfast by the 
wind, was eminently dangerous. To main- 
tain my hold in passing, in defiance of the 
whirlwind, required the most vigorous ex- 
ertions. For this end it was necessary to 
discommode myself of my cloak and of the 
volume. . • . 

Just as I had disposed of these encum- 
brances, and had nsen from my seat, my 
attention was again called to the opposite 
steep, by the most unwelcome object tnat at 
this time could possibly present itself. Some- 
thing was perceived moving amouff the 
bu8TO8 and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped 
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waa no more than a raccoon or opossum, 
but which presently appeared to be a pan- 
ther. His gray coat, extended claws, nerj 
eyes, and a cry which he at that moment 
uttered, and which, by its resemblance to 
the human voice, is peculiarly terrific, de- 
noted him to be the most ferocious and un- 
tameable of that detested race. The indus- 
try of our hunters has nearly banished ani- 
mals of prey from these precincts. The 
fastnesses of Norwalk, however, could not 
but afford refuge to some of them. Of late 
I had met them so rarely, that my fears 
were seldom alive, and I txtxl, without cau- 
tion, the ruggedest and most solitary haunts. 
Still, however, I had seldom been unfur- 
nished in my rambles with the means of de- 
fence. • . . 

The unfrequency with which I had lately 
encountered this foe, and the encumbrance 
of provision made me neglect on this occa- 
sion to bring with me my usual arms. The 
beast that was now before me, when stimu- 
lated by hunger, was accustomed to assail 
whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. He would set upon the man and 
the deer with equal and irresistible ferocity. 
His sagacity was equal to his strength, and 
he seemed able to discover when his anta- 
gonist was armed. . • . 

My past experience enabled me to esti- 
mate the full extent of my danger. He sat 
on the brow of the steep, eyeing the bridge, 
and apparently deliberating whether ne 
should cross it. It was probable that he 
had scented my footsteps thus far, and. 
should he pass over, his vigilance coula 
scarcely fail of detecting my asylum 

Should he retain his present station, my 
danger was scarcely lessened. To pass 
over in the face of a famished tiger was only 
to rush upon my fate. The falling of the 
trunk, which had lately been so anxiously 
deprecated, was now, with no less solicitude, 
desired. Every new ^ust I honed woula 
tear asunder its remaining J)anas, and, by 
cutting off all communication between the 
opposite steeps, place me in security. My 
hopes, however, were destined to be frus- 
trated. The fibres of the prostrate tree 
were obstinately tenacious of their hold, and 
presently the animal scrambled down the 
rock ana proceeded to cross it. 

Of all kinds of death, that which now 
menaced mo was the most abhorred. To 
(lie by disease, or by the hand of a fellow- 
creature, was lenient in comparison with be- 
ing rent to pieces by the fangs of this s&v 



age. To perish in this obscure retreat, b^ 
means so impervious to the anxious cun- 
osity of my friends, to lose my portion of 
existence by so untoward and ignoble a des* 
tiny, was insupportable. I bitterly deplored 
my rashness in coming hither unprovided 
for an encounter like this. 

The evil of my present circumstanceB 
consisted chiefly in suspense. My death 
was unavoidable, but my imagination had 
leisure to torment itself by anticipations. 
One foot of the savage was slowly and cau- 
tiously moved afler the other. He struck 
his claws so deeply into the bark that they 
were with difficulty withdrawn. At lengtn 
he leaped upon the ground. We were now 
separated by an interval of scarely eight 
feet. To leave the spot where I crouched 
was impossible. Behind and beside me the 
cliff rose perpendicularly, and before me 
was this gnm and terrific visage. I shrunk 
still closer to the ground and closed my 
eyes. 

From this pause of horror I was aroused 
by the noise occasioned by a second spring 
of the animal. He leaped into the pit in 
which I had so deeply regretted that I had 
not taken refuge, and disappeared. My 
rescue was so sudden, and so much beyond 
my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive 
me. This opportunity of escape was not to be 
neglected. I left my place and scrambled 
over the trunk with a precipitation which 
had liked to have proved fatal. The 
tree groaned and shook under me, the wind 
blew with unexampled violence, and I had 
scarcely reached the opposite steep when 
the roots were severed from the rock, and 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of 
the chasm. 

My trepidations were not speedily qui- 
eted. I looked back with wonder on my 
hair-breadth escape, and on that singular 
concurrence of events which had placed me 
in so short a period in absolute security. 
Had the trunk fallen a moment earlier, I 
should have been imprisoned on the hill or 
thrown headlong. Had ?ts fall been delayed 
another moment I should have been pur- 
sued ; for the beast now issued f'x>m his den, 
and testified his surprise and di/>appoint- 
ment by tokens, the sight of which maai* my 
blood run cold. 

He saw me And hastened to the verge of 
the chasm. He squatted on his hind-legs 
and assumed the attitude of one preparing' 
to leap. My consternation was excited afresh 
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by these appearances. It seemed at first as 
if the riil was too wide for any power of 
muscles to carry him in safety over ; but I 
knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, 
and that his experience had made him a 
better judge of the practicability of this ex- 
ploit than I was. 

Still there was hope that he would relin- 
quish this design as desperate. This hope 
was quickly at an end. He sprung, and his 
fore-legs touched the verge of the rock on 
which I stood. In spite of vehement exer- 
tions, however, the surface was too smooth 
and too hard to allow him to make good his 
hold. He fell, and a piercing cry, uttered 
below, showed that nothing had obstructed 
his descent to the bottom. 



THE POWER OF WORDS. 

[BdwimP. Whipplk, an American critic and lecturer, 
was bom at Gloucester, Mmi., in 1819. Educated at 
public Khuols, bo became in early life a banker*! clerk, 
and, wbile yet young, began writing copiously for peri- 
odical publications. Since 1860 Mr. Whipple's time has 
been vrholly given up to literature, and he is the author 
of numeruu^ essays and reriews, besides haring made a 
great rt'putation as a public lecturer on social, historical 
and literary topics His style is clear, forcible and in- 
cisive, and h« delights in climax and antithesis. Whip- 
ple's ** Stay and Revincn " were publislietl in two vols. 
(184H) ; ** Ijtcture*'' (1849), and '' LiUraiMre of the Age of 
BiMobeth '' (1869) He died in 188«.] 

Words are most eflTective when arranged 
in that order which is called style. The 
great secret of a good style, we are told, is 
to have proper words in proper places. To 
marshal one's verbal battalions in such or- 
der that they may bear at once upon all 
quarters of a subject, is certainly a great 
art This is done m different ways. Swifl, 
Temple, Addison, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Burke, are all great generals in the dis- 
cipline of their verbal armies, and the con- 
duct of their paper wars. Each has a sys- 
tem of tactics of his own, and excels in the 
Qse of some particular weapon. The tread 
of Johnson's style is heavy and sonorous, 
resembling that of an elephant or a mail- 
clad warrior. He is fona of levelling an 
obstacle by a polysyllabic battering-ram. 
Burke's words are continually practising 
the broad-sword exercise, and sweeping 
down adversaries with every stroke. Ar- 
buthnot '*plnvs his weapon like a tongue of 
flame.'' AdiUson draws up his light infan- 



try in orderly array, and marches through 
sentence after sentence, without having his 
ranks disordered or his line broken. Luther 
is different. His words are " half battles ; " 
^^his smiting idiomatic phrases seem to 
cleave into the very secret of the matter." 
Gibbon's legions are heavily armed, and 
march with precision and dignity to the mu- 
sic of their own tramp. They are splen- 
didly equipped, but a nice eye can discern 
a little rust beneath their fine apparel, and 
there are sutlers in his camp who lie, cog, 
and talk gross obscenity. Macaulay, brisk, 
lively, keen and energetic, runs his thoughts 
rapidly through his sentence, and kicks out 
of the way every word which obstructs his 
passage. He reins in his steed only when 
ne has reached his goal, and then does it 
with such celerity that he is nearly thrown 
backwards by the suddenness of his stop- 
page. Gifford's words are moss-troopers, 
that waylay innocent travellers and murder 
them for hire. Jeffrey is a fine ** lance," 
with a sort of Arab swiitnens in his move- 
ment, and runs an iron-clad horseman 
through the eye before he has had time to 
close his helmet. John Wilson's cnmp is a 
disorganized mass, who might do effectual 
service under better discipline, but who 
under his lead are suffercu to carry on a 
rambling and predatory warfare, and dis- 
grace their general by flagitious ex('<>sse8. 
Sometimes they steal, sometimes swear, 
sometimes drink, and sometimes pray. 
Swift's words are porcupine's quilln, which 
he throws with unerring aim at whoever ap- 
proaches his lair. All of Kbcnezer Elliott s 
words are gifted with huge fists, to pummel 
and bruise. Chatham and Mirabeau throw 
hot shot into their opponents' magazines. 
Talfourd's forces are oraerly and disciplined, 
and march to the music of the Dorian flute ; 
those of Keats keep time to the tones of the 
pipe of Phoebus ; and the hard, harsh-fea- 
tured battalions of Maginn, are always pre- 
ceded by a brass band. Hallam's wora -in- 
fantry can do much execution, when they 
are not in each other's way. Poj)€'s phrases 
are either daggers or rapiers. W illis's words 
are often tipsy with the champagne of the 
fancy, but even when they reel and stagger 
they keep the line of grace and beauty, and 
though scattered at first by a fierce onset 
from graver cohorts, soon reunite without 
wound or loss. John Xeal's forces are mul- 
titudinous and fire briskly at every thing. 
They occupy all the provinces of letters, an<l 
are nearly useless from being spread over 
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too much ground. Everett's weapons are 
ever kept in good order, and shine well in 
the sun, but they are little calculated for 
warfare, and rarely kill when they strike. 
Webster's words are thunder-bolts, which 
sometimes miss the Titans at whom they are 
hurled, but always leave enduring marks 
when they strike. Hazlitt's verbal army is 
sometimes drunk and surly, sometimes foam- 
ing with passion, sometimes cool and malig- 
nant, but drunk or sober are ever dangerous 
to cope with. Some of Tom Moore's words 
are shining dirt, which he flings with excel- 
lent aim. This list might be indefinitely 
extended, and arranged with more regard to 
merit and chronology. My own words, in 
this connection, might be compared to 
ragged, undisciplined militia, which could 
be easily routed by a charge of horse, and 
which are apt to fire into each other's faces. 



THE POETRY OF OLIVER WENDELL 

HOLMES. 

To write good comic verse is a different 
thing from writing good comic poetry. A 
jest or a sharp saying may be easily made 
to rhyme *, but to blend ludicrous ideas 
with fancy and imagination, and display in 
their conception and expression the same 
poetic (qualities usually exercised in serious 
composition, is a rare distinction. Among 
American poets, we know of none who ex- 
cels Holmes in this diflScult branch of the 
art Many of his pleasant lyrics seem not 
so much the offspring of wit, as of fancy and 
sentiment turned in a humorous direction. 
His manner of satirizing the foibles, follies, 
vanities, and affectations of conventional 
life is altogether peculiar and original. He 
looks at folly ana pretension from the high- 
est pinnacle of scorn. They never prov^e 
his mdignation, for to him they are too mean 
to justify anger, and hardly worthy of petu- 
lance. Hit light, glancing irony and fleer- 
ing sarcasm are the more effective, from the 
impertinence of his benevolent sympathies. 
He wonders, hopes, wishes, titters, and cries 
with his victims. He practises on them the 
legerdt'inain of contempt. He kills with a 
sly stab, and proceeds on his way as if "no- 
thing in particular" had happened. He 
nicks his teeth with cool unconcern, while 
looking down on the captives of his wit, as 
if their destruction conferred no honour upon 
himself, and was unimportant to the rest of 



mankind. He makes them ridicule them- 
selves, by giving a voice to their motions 
and manners. He translates the conceited 
smirk of the coxcomb into felicitous words. 
The vacant look and trite talk of the bore 
he links with subtle analogies. He justifies 
the egotist unto himself by a series of mock- 
ing sophisms. He expresses the voiceless 
folly and affectation of the ignorant and 
bramless by cunningly contrived phrases 
and apt imagery. He idealizes nonsense, 
pertness, and aspiring dullness. The move- 
ment of his wit IS so swifl, that its presence 
is known only when it strikes. He will 
sometimes, as it were, blind the eyes of his 
victims with diamond dust, and then pelt 
them pitilessly with scoffing compliments. 
He passes from the sharp, stinging gibe to 
the most grotescjue exaggerations of drollery, 
with a bewildenng rapidity. 

Holmes is also a poet of sentiment and 
passion. '^Old Ironsides," "The Steam- 
boat," " Qui Vive," and numerous passages 
of " Poetry," displav a lyrical fire and in- 
spiration which should not be allowed to de- 
cay for want of care and fueL In those 
poems of fancy and sentiment, where the 
exceeding richness and softness of his dic- 
tion seem trembling on the verge of mere- 
tricious ornament, he is preserved from slip- 
ping into Delia Gruscanism by the manly 
energy of his nature and his keen perception 
of the ridiculous. Those who know him 
only as a comic lyrist, as the libellous lau- 
reat of chirping folly and presumptuous 
egotism, would be surprised at the clear 
sweetness and skylark thrill of his serious 
and sentimental compositions. 



NEED OF AN AMERICAN LITERA* 

TURE. 

In order that America may take its due 
rank in the commonwealth of nations, a lite- 
rature is needed which shall be the exponent 
of its higher life. We live in times of tur- 
bulence and change. There is a general 
dissatisfaction, manifesting itself of^en in 
rude contests and ruder speech, with the 
gulf which separates principles from actions. 
Men are struggling to realize dim ideals of 
right and truth, and each failure adds to the 
desperate earnestness of their efforts. Be- 
neath all the shrewdness and selfishness of 
the American character, there is a smoulder- 
ing enthusiasm which flames out at the first 
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touch of fire, — sometimes at the hot and 
hasty words of party, and sometimes at Uie 
bidding of great thoughts and unselfish 
princimes. The heart of the nation is easily 
stirrea to its depths ; but those who rouse 
its fiery impulses into action are oflen men 
compounded of ignorance and wickedness, 
and wholly unfitted to guide the passions 
which they are able to excite. There is no 
country in the world which has nobler ideas 
imbodied in more worthless shapes. All 
our factions, fanaticisms, reforms, parties, 
creeds, ridiculous or dangerous though they 
oflen appear, are founded on some aspira- 
tion or reality which deserves a better form 
and expression. There is a mighty power 
in great speech. If the sources of what we 
call our fooleries and faults were rightly ad- 
dressed, they would echo more majestic and 
kindling truths. We want a poetry which 
shall speak in clear, loud tones to the peo- 

{>]e ; a poetry which shall make us more in 
ove with our native land, by converting its 
ennobling scenery into the images of Tofly 
thoughts ; which shall give visible form and 
life to the abstract ideas of our written con- 
stitutions ; which shall confer upon virtue 
all the strength of principle and all the 
energy of passion ; which shall disentangle 
freedom from cant and senseless hyperbole, 
and render it a thing of such lovelmess and 
grandeur as to justify all self-sacrifice ; 
which shall make us love man by the new 
consecrations it sheds on his life and desti- 
ny ; which shall force through the thin par- 
titions of conventionalism and expediency ; 
vindicate the majesty of reason ; give new 
power to the voice of conscience, and new 
vitality to human affection ; soflen and ele- 
vate passion ; guide enthusiasm in a right 
direction ; and speak out in the high lan- 
guage of men to a nation of men. 

E. p. Wkitpu. 



AN IDYL OF THEOCRITUS. 

fTHBOcmiTuii, 0D« of the iweetert poeti of Greece, wm 
born about & CL 272, in Syracoee. He remored to 
Alexandria and wae patrontxed by Ptolemy Phfladel- 
phus, in whoee praise he wrote three of hia Idyls. 
Th««ocritna was the actnal creator of hooolle or rural 
poetry in Greek literature ; and the Bucolics of Virgil 
are modelled upon, and eren largely borrowed from his 
Idyls. Theocritus wrote in the Doric dialect, the soft 
graces of which are exquisitely adapted to express the 
tender passion and delicious simplicity of pastoral life. 
His poems depici «e ordinary life of the peasants of 



Steily, and are realistic, no less than poeticaL Abonl 
thirty poems of Theocritus bare come down to na. I» 
the following, translated by Fawkea flrom the link Idyl, 
the reader will find several parallelisms with passages 
in Milton^s Lyddas, showing that that great »«i gi««i» 
poet had drank deeply at the classic fount] 

THTBSI8 AND THE GOATHERD. 

Thyrsis, at the request of his friend the 
goatherd, sines the fate of Daphnis, who died 
for love ; and is rewarded for his song witb 
a milch goat and a pastoral cup of most ex 
cellent sculpture. 



Sweet are the whigptm of yon vocal pine, 
Whose boughs, projecting o*er the springs, r«cUiM | 
Sweet is thy warbled reed*s melodious lay ; 
Thou, next to Pan, shalt bear the palm away i 
If to the god a homed he-goat belong, 
The gentle female shall reward thy song ; 
If he the female cUim, the kid's thy share. 
And, till yon milk them, kids are dainty fara. 

OOATBXBD. 

Sweeter thy song, shepherd, than the rill 
That rolls its music down the rocky hill : 
If one white ewe content the tuneful Nine, 
A stall-fed lamb, meet recompense, is thine ; 
And, if the Muses claim the lamb their due. 
My gentle Thyrris shall obtain the ewe. 

THTKSIfl. 

WUt thou on this declirity repose. 
Where the rough tamarisk luxuriant grows. 
And charm the nymphs with thy melodious lay T 
1*11 feed the goats, if thou consent to play. 

OOATHUn. 

I dare not, shepherd, dare not grant your boon. 

Pan's rage, I fear, who always rests at noon : 

But well you know lore's pains, which Daphnis 

Ton, the great master of the rural muso. 

Let us, at ease, beneath yon elm recline. 

Where sculptured Naiads o'er their fountains diinc^ 

Whilst gay Prflpus guards the sweet retreat. 

And oaks wide-branching, shade our pastoral teati 

There, Thyitis, If thou sing as sweet a strain. 

As erat contending with the Libyan swain. 

This goat with twins 111 gire, that never fUls 

Two kids to suckle, and to fill two pails : 

Tb these 111 add, with scented wax o'erlald. 

Of curious workmanship, and newly-made, 

A deep two-handled cup, whose brim is crowa^ 

With iTy and with helichryse around. 

Within, a womaa*s well-wrought Image shmes ; 

A vest her limbs, her locks a caul oonflnes ; 

And near two youths Christ ringlets grace their brow# 
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jBnathe, in altonmto itrife, their amorona towi : 
Smlliog, by tama, the riews the riral pair, 
Grief swells their eyes, their heary hearts despair. 
Hard bj a fisherman, adrancM in years. 
On the rough margin of a rock i^ypears ; 
Intent he stands to enclose the fish below, 
Lifts a large net, and iabonrs at the throw ; 
Bnch strong expression rises on the sight, 
Tou'd swear the man exerted all his might ; 
For his round neck with tnrgid veins appean,— 
In yean he seems, but not impaired with years. 
A Tineyard next with Intersected lines. 
And red-ripe clusters load the bending rines. 
To guard the firoit a boy sits idly by ; 
In ambush near two skulking foxes lie ; 
This plots the branches of ripe grapes to strip, 
But that, more daring, meditates the scrip ; 
BesoWd, ere long, to seize the saronry prey, 
And send the younger dinnerless away : 
Meanwhile on rushes all his art he plies. 
In fhuning traps for grasshoppers and flies ; 
And, earnest only on his own designs. 
Forgets his satchel, and neglects his Tines. 
All round the soft acanthus spreads its train— 
This cup, admir*d by each .£olian swain. 
Brought by a Caledonian o'er the seas, 
I purchaaed for a groat and new-made cheese. 
No Up has touched it, still unused It stood ;— 
To you I gire this master-piece of wood. 
If you those Himeman strains rehearse 
Of Daphnis' woes— I enry not your Terse 
Dread fate, alas I may soon demand your breath. 
And close your music in oblirious death* 

TRTBflS. 

Begin, sweet Muse, the soft bucolic strain, 

*Tis Thyrsis sings, 'tis Thynis, JEtna's swain. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, in what sequester'd grore T 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when Daphnis pined with loTe? 

Did ye on Pindus* steepy top reside. 

Or where through Tempo, Peneus rolls his tide ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steeps 

Of £tna, nor by famed Anapus* deeps. 

Nor yet, where AtIs Utcs Sicilian plains.— 

(Begin, ye Nine, your sweet buoolic strains.) 

Him saTage panthers in wild woods deplor'd. 

For him fierce woUes and fiercer Uons roared, 

Bulls, steers, and heifers wail'd their shepherd swain— 

(Begin, ye Nine, your sweet buoolic strain). 

First from the mountain winged Hermes came ; 

** Ah I whence," he cried, ** proceeds this flttal flame ? 

What Nymph, Daphnis, steals thy heart away r* 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet bucolic lay.) 

The goatherds, hinds, and shepherds all inquirM— 

What sorrow all'd him, and what feTer fir*d? 

rriaftiifl came, soft pity in his eye, 

** And why this grief,** he said, ** ah, Daphnis, why T— 

Silent he sate, consuming In his pain. 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet bucolic strain.) 

Next Venus' self the hapless youth addrest. 



With fidnt forcM smflaa, bat anger at her breast: 

- Di4>hni8, you boasted you oould Lots subdue^ 

But, tell me, has not LoTe defeated you ? 

Alas I you sunk beneath his mighty sway.** 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic lay.) 

" Ah, cruel Venus 1** Daphnis thus began, 

" Venus abhorr'd I Venus, thon curse to man I 

Too true, alasl thou say'st that Loto has won ; 

Too sure thy triumphs mark my setting sun. 

Hence to thy swain, to Ida, queen away I** 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic lay.) 

'' There bowering oaks will compass you aronnd. 

Here low cyperus scarcely shades the ground : 

Here bees with hollow hums disturb the day.** 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic lay.) 

** Adonis feeds his flocks, though passing fair; 

With his keen darts he wounds the flying hare, 

And hunts the beasts of prey through wood and plain. 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic strain.) 

** Say— if again arm*d Diomed thou see— 

Fto conquer'd Daphnis, and now challenge thee ; 

Dar*st thou, bold chief, with me renew the fraj?** 

(Begin, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic lay.) 

** Farewell ye woWes and bears and lynxes dire, 

My steps no more the tedious chase shall tire. 

The herdsman Daphnis now no longer roTes, 

Through flowery shrubs, thick woods, or shady groreft 

Fair Arethusa, and ye streams, that swell 

In gentle tides near Thymbrian towers, fsrewell. 

Your cooling waTes slow winding o*er the plains.** 

(Begin, ye Nine, your sweet buotdic strains.) 

** I — I am he, who lowing oxen fed. 

Who to their well-known brook my heifers led : 

But now with bulls and steers no more I stray,** 

(Begin, ye Nine, the ^weet bucolic lay.) 

" Pan — whether now on Msinalus you roTS^ 

Or loiter, careless, in Lycasus* groTe,— 

LeaTO yon aerial promontory's height 

Of Helice, prcjecting to the sight. 

Where famed Lycaon's stately tomb is rear'd. 

Lost in the skies and by the gods reTer'd ; 

Haste and rsTisit fair Sicilia's plains.** 

(Oease, Muses, cease the sweet bucolic strains.) 

'* Pan, take this pipe, to me for eTer mute. 

Sweet-toned, and bent your rosy lip to suit. 

Compacted close with wax, and Join'd with art ; 

For Lore alas I commands me to depart ; 

Dread Lotc and Death haTe summon*d me away«» 

(Cease, Muses, oease the sweet buoolic lay.) 

** Let Tiotots deck the bramble bush and thorn. 

And fkir narcissus junipers adorn. 

Let all things Nature's contradiction wear. 

And lofty pines produce the luscious pear ; 

Since Daphnis dies, let all things change anmnd, 

Let timorous deer pursue the flying hound. 

Let screech-owls soft as nightingales complain.**— 

(OsaM, cease, ye Nine, the sweet buoolic strain.) 

He died— and Venus stroTe to raise his head. 

But Fate had cut Its last remaining thread— 

The lake be paat, the whelming waT* he proT*d» 

Friend to the Muses, by the Nynphs beloT*d. 
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(Ceaie, Moim, oeaie the Md bacoUe ■train.) 
Now giro me cup and gtmi that I may drain 
Her milk, a sweet libation to the Nine— 
Another day a loftier iong be mine I 

OOATHKBD. 

O be thy mouth with flge iEgilean flird 
/Lnd drops of honey on thy lips distiil'd I 
Thine is the cup, for sweeter tar thy Toice, 
Than when in spring the gn^asshoppers r^olce. 
Sweet is its smell, as though the blissf^ Hours 
Bad newly dipp'd It in their fhigrant showers. 

Tbioceitvb. 
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[HafTBT D. Thouau was bom in Concord, Mass., 
Hlj 12, i817. He graduated at Hanrard in 1837. He 
tMight ftohool, and tried his hand at trade, but seems 
9ot to hare i^een happy or successful at either. He con- 
tributed a numDer of papers to the IHaL He was rather 
of a moody, philosophically speculative, bent of mind, 
disliked the forms and customs of society, and perhaps 
had a somewhat Iniolent turn of character. 

His works harv been published in seren uniform 
▼olumes. Til. : ** A W^ on tJu Concord and Morrimac 
Rivenr ** Walden, or Ltf* in tJu Wood» ;*' ** Emmnioni 
in r%dd and Fbrett;*- "Tk0 Maint Woodt;"" ** Cap* 
Cod;** **UUer$ lo Varkn^ Ptnom;" and, "A Yankm in 
Canada:* 

Thoreau was bred to no profession ; he nerer married ; 
lie lired alone ; he nerer went to church ; he nercr 
▼oted ; he refiised to pay a lax to the State ; he ate no 
flesh, drank no wine, and nerer knew the use of tobacco ; 
%nd though a naturalist, he jued neither trap nor gun. 
He chose to be the bachelor ol thought and Nature ; to 
be rich, by making his wants Jbw, and suppljring them 
himself^ There was a sturdlness in his nature not to be 
aubdued, always manly and ablw, but rarely tender, as if 
he did not feel himself, except in opposition. 

He died at Concord, in 1862.] 

Near the end of March, 1645, 1 borrowed 
an axe and went down to the woods by 
Walden Pond, nearest to wheie I intended 
to baild my hoase, and began to cut down 
some tall arrowy white pines, still in their 
youth, for timber. It is difficult to begin 
without borrowing, but perhaps it is the 
most generous course thus to pevmit your 
fellow-men to have an interest in your enter- 
prise. The owner of the axe, as he released 
his hold on it, said that it was the apple of 
his^eye ; but I returned it sharper than I re- 
ceived it. It was a pleasant hillside where 
I worked, covered with pine woods, through 



which I looked out on the pond, and a small 
open field in the woods where pines and 
hickories were springing up. The ice in 
the pond was not yet dissolved, though there 
were some open spaces, and it was all dark 
colored and saturated with water. There 
were some slight flurries of snow during the 
days that I worked there ; but for the most 
part when I came out on to the railroad, on 
my way home, its yellow sand heap stretched 
away gleaming in the hazy atmosphere, and 
the rails shone in the spring sun, and I 
heard the lark and pewee and other birds 
already come to commence another year 
with us. Thej were pleasant spring days, 
in which the winter of man's discontent was 
thawing as well as the earth, and the life 
that had lain torpid began to stretch itself. 
One day, when m^ axe had come off and I 
had cut a green hickory for a wedge, driving 
it with a stone, and had placed the whole to 
soak in a pond hole in order to swell the 
wood, I saw a striped snake run into the 
water, and he lay on the bottom, apparently 
without inconvenience, as long as I staid 
there, or more than a Quarter of an hour } 
perhaps because he had not yet fairly come 
out or the torpid state. 

It appeared to me that for a like reason 
men remain in their present low and primi* 
tive condition ; but if they should feel the 
influence of the spring of springs arousing 
them, they would of necessity rise to a 
higher and more ethereal life. I had pre- 
viously seen the snakes in frosty mornings 
in my path with portions of their bodies still 
numb and inflexible, waiting for the sun to 
thaw them. On the first ofApril it rained 
and melted the ice, and in the early part of 
the day, which was very foggy, I heard a 
stray goose groping about over the pond 
and cackling as if lost, or like the spirit of 
the fog. 

So I went on for some days cutting and 
hewing timber, and also studs and rafters, 
all with my narrow axe, not having many 
communicable or scholar-like thoughia^ 
singing to myself, — 

Men say they know many things 

Butlo ! they hare taken wings, — 

The arts and sciences. 

And a thousand appliances ; 

The wind that blows 

Is all that anybody knows. 

I hewed the main timbers six inches 

square, most of the studs on two sides only, 

and the rafters and floor timbers on one side, 

I leaving the rest of the bark on, so that thejf 
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were just as straight and mach stronger 
than sawed ones. Each stick was carefully 
mortised or tenoned by its stump, for I had 
borrowed other tools by this time. Mj days 
in the woods were not very long ones ; yet 
I usually carried my dinner oi bread and 
butter, and read the newspaper in which it 
was wrapped, at noon, sitting amid the green 

Eine boughs which I had cut off, and to my 
read was imparted some of their fragrance, 
for my hands were covered with a thick 
coat of pitch. Before I had done I was 
more the friend than the foe of the pine tree, 
though I had cut down some of them, having 
become better acquainted with it. Some- 
times a rambler in the wood was attracted 
by the sound of my axe, and we chatted 
pleasantly over the chips which I had made. 
By the middle of April, for I made no 
haste in my work, but rather made the most 
of it, my house was framed and ready for 
the raising. I had already bought the 
shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who 
worked on the Fitchburg Railroad, for 
boanls. James Collins' shanty was con- 
sidered an uncommonly fine one. When I 
called to see it he was not at home. I 
walked about the outside, at first unobserved 
from within, the window was so deep and 
high. It was of small dimensions, with a 
peaked cottage roof, and not much else to 
be seen, the dirt being raised five feet all 
around it as if it were a compost heap. The 
roof was the soundest part, though a good 
deal warped and made brittle by the sun. 
Door-sill there was none, but a perennial 
passage for the hens under the door board. 
Mrs. C. came to the door and asked me to 
view it from the inside. The hens were 
driven in by my approach. It was dark, 
and had a dirt floor for the most part, dank, 
clammy, and aguish, only here a board and 
there a board wnich would not bear removal. 
She lighted a lamp to show me the inside of 
the roof and the walls, and also that the 
boanl floor extended under the bed, warn- 
ing mo not to step into the cellar, a sort of 
dust hole two feet deep. 

In her own words, they were "good boards 
overhead, good boards all around, and a 
good window,"— of two whole squares 
original] V, (mlv the cat had passed out that 
way lately. There was a stove, a bed, and 
a place to sit, an infant in the house where 
it was bom, a silk parasol, gilt-framed look- 
ing-glass, and a patent new coffee-mill nailed 
to an oak sapling, all told. The bargain 
was soon concluded, for James had in the 



meanwhile returned. I had to pay four 
dollars and twenty-five cents to-night, he to 
vacate at five to-morrow morning, selling 
to nobody else meanwhile : I to take posses- 
sion at six. It were well, he said, to be 
there early, and anticipate certain indistinct 
but wholly unjust claims on the score of 
ground rent and fuel. This he assured me 
was the only encumbrance. At six I passed 
him and his family on the road. One large 
bundle held their all. — bed, coffee-mill, 
looking-glass, hens, — all but the cat, she 
took to the woods and became a wild-cat, 
and, as I learned afterward, trod in a trap 
set for woodchucks, and so became a dead 
cat at last 

I took down this dwelling the same morn- 
ing, drawing the nails, and removed it to 
the pond side by small cartloads, spreading 
the boards on the grass there to bleach and 
warp back again in the sun. One early 
thrush gave me a note or two as I drove 
along the woodland path. I was informed 
treacherously by a young Patrick that 
neighbor Seeley, an Inshman, in the inter- 
vals of the carting, transferred the still 
tolerably straight, and drivable nails, staples^ 
and spikes to his pocket, and then stood 
when I came back to pass the time of day, 
and looked freshly up, unconcerned, with 
spring thoughts, at the devastation ; there 
being a dearth of work, as he said. He was 
there to represent spectatordom, and help 
make this seemingly insignificant event one 
with the removal of^the gods of Troy. 

I dug my cellar in the side of a hill slop- 
ing to the south, where a woodchuck had 
formerly dug his burrow, down through 
sumach and blackberry roots, and the lowest 
stain of vegetation, six feet square by seven 
feet deep, to a fine sand where potatoes 
would not freeze in any winter. Tne sides 
were lefl shelving, and not stoned ; but the 
sun having never shone on them, the sand 
still keeps its place. It was but two hours 
work. I tooK particular pleasure in this 
breaking of ground, for in almost all lati- 
tudes men dig into the earth for an eauable 
temperature. Under the most splendid 
I house in the city is still to be found the cel- 
lar where they store their roots as of old, and 
long after the superstructure has disappeared 
posterity remarlcs its dent in the eartn. The 
house is still but a sort of porch at the en- 
trance of a burrow. 

; At length, in the beginning of May, with 
^ the help of some of my acquaintances, 
' rather to improve so good an occasion for 
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Beighborliness than from any necessitjTi I 
set up the frame of my house. No man was 
ever more honored in the character of his 
raisers than I. They are destined, I trust, 
to assist at the raising of loftier structures 
one day. 

I began to occupy my house on the 4th of 
July> as soon as it was boarded and roofed, 
for the boards were carefully feather-edged 
and lapped, so that it was perfectly imper- 
vious to rain ; but before boarding I laid the 
foundation of a chimney at one end, bring- 
ing two cartloads of stones up the hill from 
the pond in my arms. I built the chimney 
after my hoeing in the fall, before a fire be- 
came necessary for warmth, doing my cook- 
ing in the mean while out of doors on the 
f-ound, early in the morning : which mode 
still think is in some respects more con- 
venient and agreeable than the usual one. 
When it stormed before my bread was 
baked, I fixed a few boards over the fire, 
and sat under them to watch my loaf, and 

fassed some pleasant hours in that way. 
n those days, when my hands were much 
employed, I read but little, but the least 
scraps of paper which lay on the ground, 
my nolder, or tablecloth, afforded me as 
much entertainment, in fact answered the 
same purpose as the Iliad. 

It would be worth the while to build still 
more deliberately than I did, considering, 
for instance, what foundation a door, a 
window, a cellar, a garret, have in the nature 
of man, and perchance never raising any 
superstructure until we found a better rea- 
son for it than our temporal necessities even. 
There is some of the same fitness in a man's 
building his own house that there is in a 
bird's building its own nest Who knows 
but if men constructed their dwellings with 
their own hands, and provided food for 
themselves and families simply and honestly 
enough, the poetic faculty would be univer- 
sally developed, as birds universally sing 
when they are so engaged 7 But alas I we 
do like cowbirds and cuckoos, which lay 
their eggs in nests which other birds have 
built, and cheer no traveller with their 
chattering and unmusical notes. Shall we 
forever resign the pleasure of construction 
to the carpenter? What does architecture 
amount to in the experience of the mass of 
men 7 I never in all my walks came across 
a man engaged in so simple and natural an 
occupation as building his house. We be- 
long to the community. It is not the tailor 
Alone who is the ninth part of a man ; it is 



as much the preacher, and the merchant, 
and the farmer. Where is this division of 
labor to end 7 and what object does it finally 
serve 7 No doubt another may also think 
for me; but it is not therefore desirable 
that he should do so to the exclusion of my 
thinking for myself. 

Before winter I built a chimney, and 
shingled the sides of my house, which were 
already impervious to rain, with imperfect 
and sappy shingles made of the first slice of 
the log, whose edges I was obliged to 
straighten with a plane. 

I have thus a tight shingled and plastered 
house, ten feet wide by fifteen long, and 
eiffht feet posts, with a garret and a closet, 
a large window on each side, two traj) doors, 
one door at the end, and a brick nreplace 
opposite. The exact cost of my house, pay- 
ing the usual price for such materials as I 
used, but not counting the work, all of which 
was done by myself, was as follows ; and I 
give the details because very few are able to 
tell exactly what their houses cost, and 
fewer still, if any, the separate cost of the 
various materials which compose them : — 

Boards, $8.03^ moiUy ■hanty boardk 

B«A]M shinclet for 
TW)t and Mdei, . . 4.00 

lAtha 1.26 

Two Mcond- hand win- 
dows with glAM, . 2.43 

One thonsand old brick 4.00 



Two casks of lioM, 
Hair, . 

Mantle-tree iron, 
Nails, 

gee 
Latch, 
Chalk, 



Hinges and screws, 



2.40 
0.31 
0.15 
3.90 
0.14 
0.10 
0.01 



That was high. 
More than I needad. 



Transportation 



1.40 



{■ 



carried a good part 
on my back. 



In all, . 128.1?^ 



These are all the materials excepting the 
timber, stones and sand, which I claimed 
by sqhatter^s right I have also a small 
wood-shed adjoining, made chiefly of the 
stuff which was left after building the house. 

B^V, Tmobbav. 
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f (IMT), IV BtOt Smmur OH*), ■ »■ 1 
UWUFlrfi; ni LorjuMtl I 
If (18»J, Dtmx IfA (lUlJ ; 
m U. S. Gonnl at Tculca ia&3-«5 ; Ftif Dolmtt wni I 
poliIlihKl la 1«U ; In ISM be Httlcd npon tail rum ! 
■uu New H■T<I^ Conn. FnbUlbnl (1U3) jr« An <,/ 
Eiftwood; WtlDtt^ at Edtntood (1SM],Ahi> aarw 

fiDA of ttafl moat gncvAjl ud pleaiiiif of Anuricaa 
intbon.] I 

She do«a not miatske my feelings, sarelj ; 
—ah, no,— trust a woman for thai ! But 
what have I, or what am I, to ask a return? 
She is pure, and gentie as an angel ; and I 
— alas — onlj a poor aoldier in our vorld- 
fight against the Devil 1 Sometimes in 
moods of vanilj, I call ap what I fondly 
reckon my eicellencies or deserts — a aotry, 

fitiful atTHj, that makes me shameful when 
meet her. And in an instant, I banish 
them all. And, I think, that if I were 
called upon in some court of justice, to 
Bay why 1 should claim her indnlgence, or 
her love — 1 would say nothing of my sturdy 
effort to beatdown the roughnesses of toil — 
nothing of such manliness as wears a calm 
_front amid the frowns of the world — nothing 
of little triumphs, in the every-day Bght of 
life ) but only, I would enter the simple plea 
— this heart is hers I 

She leaves: and I have said nothing of 
what was seetaing within me ; — how I cnrse 
my folly! She is gone, and never perhaps 
will return. I recal in despair her last 
kind ;;lance. The world seems blank to 
me. She does not know ; perhaps she does 
not care, if I love her. Well, I will bear it, 
— I say. But I cannot bear it. Business 
is broken ; books are blurred ; something 
remains undone, that fate declares must be 
done. Not a place can I find, but her 
Bwcet smile gives to it, either a tinge of 
gladness, or a black shade of desolation. 

1 sit down at my table with pleasant 
looks ; the fira is burning cheerfully ; my 
dog looks up earnestly when 1 speak to bim ; 
but it will never do I 

Her image sweeps away all these com- 
forts in a flood, I fling down my book ; I 
turn my back upon my dog ; the fire hiaaea 
and snnrklea in mocken of me. 

Suildenly a thought flaahes on my brain ; 
— I will writ« to bcr — I say. And a smile 
floats over my face, — a Bmile of hope, end- 
ing in doubt I catch np my pen — my 
trusty pen ; and the clean theet lies before 
me. The paper could not be better, nor 



the pen. I hare written hundreds of let 
ters ; it ia easy to write letters. Bui now, it 
is not easy. 

I begin, and cross it out. I begin again, 
and get on a little farther ; — then crosi it 
out. I try again, but can write nothing. I 
fling down my pen in despair, and bnra 
the sheet, and go to mv library for some 
I old sour treatise of Shaftesbury, or Lvttle- 
I ton : and say, talking to myself all the 
I white ; let her go I— She is beantifiil, bat I 
am strong ; the world is short ; we — I and 
my do^, and my books, and my pen, will 
I battle it through bravely, and leave enough 
for a tomb-stone. 

But even as I say it, the tears start ; — it 
ia all false saying I And I throw Shaftes- 
bury across the room and take up my pen 
rn. It glides on and on, as my hope 
•s, and I tell her of our first meeting, 
and of our houra in the ocean twilight, and 
of our unsteady stepping on the neaving 
deck, and of that parting in the noise of 
I London, and of my joy at seeing her in 
the pleasant country, and of mj grief 
afterward. And then I mention Bella, 
-^her friend and mine — and the tears flow : 
, and then I speak of our last meodng, and 
of my doubts, and of this very evening, — 
I and how I could not write, and abandoned 
it, — and then fell something within me 

that made me write, and tell her all I 

I " That my heart was not mj own, 

but was wholly here ; and that if she would 

be mine, 1 would cherish her, and 

love her always." 

I Then, I feel a kind of happiness, — d 
strange, tumultuous happinesa, into which 
doubt ia creeping from time to lime, bring- 
' ing with it a cold shudder. I aeal the 
letter, and carry it — a great weight — for 
: the mail. It acema aa if there could be no 
I other letter that day ; and as if all the 
I coaches and horses, and can, and boala 
I were specially detailed to bear that single 
' sheet. It is a great letter for me ; my des- 

I do not sleep well that night; — it is ft 
I toaaing sleep ; one time joy — sweet and holy 

ioy comes to my drAms, and an angel is 
lOyroe; — another time, the angel fades — 
I the brightness fades, and I wake, stmggline 

with fear. For many nights it is so, unm 

the day comes, on which I am looking for a 

reply. 
j The poetman has little sospicion that the 

letter which he gives me — although it con- 
I tains no promisaory notM, nor moneys, nor 
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deeds, nor articles of trade — is yet to have 
a greater ioflaence upon my life and upon 
my future, than all the letters he has ever 
brought to me before. But I do not show 
him this ; nor do I let him see the clutch 
with which I grasp it I bear it, as if it 
were a great and fearful burden, to my 
room. I lock the door, and having broken 
the seal with a quivering hand, — read : — 

" Paul — for I think I may call you so 
now — I know not how to answer you. 
Your letter gave me great joy ; but it gave 
me pain too. I cannot — will not doubt 
what you say : I believe that you love me 
better than I deserve to be loved ; and I 
know that I am not worthy of all your kind 
praises. But it is not this that pains me ; 
for I know that you have a cenerous heart, 
and would forgive, as you always have for- 
given, any weakness of mine. I am proud 
too, very proud, to have won your love ; 
but it pains me — more perhaps than you 
will believe - to think that I cannot write 
back to you. as I would wish to write j — 
alas, never I" 

Here I dash the letter upon the floor, 
and with my hand upon my forehead, sit 
gazing upon the glowing coals, and breath- 
ing quicK and loud. The dream then is 
broken I 

Presently I read again : 

" You know that my father died, 

before we had ever met. He had an old 
friend, who had come from England ; and 
who in early life had done him some great 
8er\'ice, which made him seem like a 
brother. This old gentleman was my god- 
father, and called me daughter. When my 
father died, he drew me to his side, and 
said, * Carry, I shall leave you, but my old 
friend will be your father ;* and he put my 
hand in his, and said — ^I give you my 
daughter.* 

** This old gentleman had a son, older 
than myself; but we were much together, 
and grew up as brother and sister. I was 
proud of him ; for h^ was tall and strong, 
and every one called him handsome. He 
was as kind too, as a brother could be ; and 
his father was like my own father. Every 
one said, and believed, that we would one 
day be married ; and my mother, and my 
new father spoke of it openly. So dii 
Laurence, for that is my friend's name. 

''I do not need to tell you any more^ 



Paul ; for when I was still a girl, we had 
promised, that we would one day be man 
and wife. Laurence has been much in 
England ; and 1 believe he is there now. 
The old gentleman treats me still as a 
daughter, and talks of the time, when I 
shall come and live with him. The letters 
of Laurence are very kind ; and though he 
does not talk so much of our marriage as 
he did, it is only, I think, because he re- 
gards it as so certain. 

** I have wished to tell you all this before : 
but I have feared to tell you ; I am afraia 
I have been too selfish to tell you. And 
now what can I say? Laurence seems 
most to me like a brother ; — and you, Paul 

but I must not go on. For if I marry 

Laurence, as fate seems to have decided, I 
will try and love him, better than all the 
world. 

'^ But will you not be a brother, and love 
me, as you once loved Bella ; — ^you say my 
eyes are like hers, and that my forehead is 
like hers;— will you not believe that my 
heart is like hers too 7 

** Paul, if you shed tears over this letter 
I have shed them as well as you. I can 
write no more now. 

" Adieu." 

I sit long looking upon the blaze ; and 
when I rouse myself, it is to say wicked 
things against destiny. Again, all the 
future seems very blank. I cannot love 
Garry, as I loved Bella ; she cannot be a sis- 




groups 

Everywhere the sun shines, except upon 
my own cold forehead. There seems no 
mercy in Heaven, and no goodness for me 
upon Earth. 

I write after some days, an answer to the 
letter. But it is a bitter answer, in which 
I forget myself, in the whirl of my misfor- 
tune — to the utterance of reproaches. 

Her reply, which comes 8{»eedily, is sweet, 
and gentle. She is hurt by my reproaches, 
deeply hurt But with a touching Kindness, 
of which I am not worthy, she credits all 
my petulance to my wounded feeling ; she 
sootnes me ; but in soothing, only wounds 
the more. I try to believe her, when she 
speaks of her unworthiness ; — but I can- 
not. 

Business, aed the pursuits of ambition 
or of interest, pass on like dull, grating 
machinery. Tasks are met, and performed 
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with strength indeed, but with no cheer. 
Courage is high, as I meet the shocks, and 
trials of the world ; but it is a brute, care- 
less courage, that glories in opposition. I 
laugh at any dangers, or any insidious pit- 
falls ; — what are they to me 7 What do I 
Sossess, which it will be hard to lose? My 
og keeps by me ; my toils are present ; my 

food is ready ; my limbs are strong ; 

what need for more ? 

The months slip by ; and the cloud that 
floated over my evening sun, passes. 

Laurence wandering abroad, and writing 
to Caroline, as to a sister, — writes more than 
bis father could have wished. He has met 
new faces, very sweet faces : and one which 
shows through the ink of nis later letters, 
very gorgeously. The old gentleman does 
not like to lose thus his little Carry ; and 
he writes back rebuke. But Laurence, 
with the letters of Caroline before him for 
data, throws himself upon his sister's kind- 
ness, and charity. It astonishes not a little 
the old gentleman, to find his daughter 
pleading in such strange way, for the son. 
" And what will you do then, my Carry ?" 
— the old man says. 

" Wear weeds, if you wish, sir ; 

and love you and Laurence more than 



ever. 



And he takes her to his bosom, and says 
— " Carry — Carry, you are too good for that 
wild fellow Laurence I" 

Now, the letters are different I Now they 
are full of hope — dawning all over the 
future sky. Business, and care, and toil, 
glide, as if a spirit animated them all ; it is 
no longer coia machine work, but intelli- 
gent, and hopeful activity. The sky hangs 
upon you lovingly, and the birds make 
muflic, that startles you with its fineness. 
Men wear cheerful faces ; the storms have a 
kind pity, gleaming through all their 
wrath. 

The days approach, when you can call 
her yours. For she has said it, and her 
mother has said it ; and the kind old gentle- 
man, who says he will still be her lather, 
has said it too : and they have all welcomed 
you — won by ner story — with a cordiality, 
that has made your cup full, to running 
over. Only one thought comes up to ob- 
scure your joy j — is it real ? or if real, are 
you worthy to enjoy? Will you cherish 
and love always, as you have promised, that 
an^el who accepts your word, and resU her 
happiness on your faith? Are there not 
harsh qualities in your nature, which you 
V0L.V1. 



fetir may somedme make her regret that 
she gave herself to your love and charity ? 
And those friends who watch over her, as 
the apple of their eye, can you always 
meet their tenderness and approval, for your 
guardianship of their treasure ? Is it not a 
treasure that makes you fearful, as well as 
joyful? 

But you forget this in her smile: her 
kindness, her goodness, her modesty, will 
not let you remember it. She forbids such 
thoughts ; and you yield such obedience, as 
you never yielaed even to the commands of 
a mother. And if your business, and your 
labor slip by partially neglected — what 
matters it? What is interest, or what is 
reputation, compared with that fullness of 
your heart, whicn is now ripe with joy? 

The day for your marriage comes ; and 
you live as if you were in a dream. You 
think well, and hope well for all the world. 
A flood of charity seems to radiate from all 
around yon. And as you sit beside her in 
the twilight, on the evening before the day, 
when you will call her yours, and talk of 
the coming hopes, and of the soil shadows 
of the past; and whisper of Bella's love, 
and of that sweet sister's death, and of 
Laurence, a new brother, coming home joy- 
ful with his bride, — and lay your cheev to 
hers — life seems as if it were all day, and 
as if there could be no night I 

The marriage passes ; and she is yours— > 
yours forever. 

DOMALD OeAHT MiTCHXLU 



LIGHTED WITH A COAL. 

PROM THE SAME. 

That first taste of the new smoke, and of 
the fragrant leaf is very grateful ; it has a 
bloom about it, that you wish might last. 
It is like your first love, — fresh, genial, and 
rapturous. Like that, it fills up all the 
craving of your soul ; and the light, blue 
wreaths of smoke, like the roseate clouds 
that hang around the morning of your 
heart life, cut you off from the chill atmo» 
phere of mere worldly companionship, and 
make a gorgeous firmament for your fancy 
to riot in. 

I do not speak now of those later, and 
manlier passions, into which judgment 
must be tnrusting its cold tones, and when 
all the sweet tumult of your heart has mel- 

lis 
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lowed into the sober ripeness of affection, think how delightful it would be to peril 

But I mean that boyish burning, which be- your life, either oy flood, or fire — ^to cut off 

longs to every poor mortars lifetime, and your arm, or your head, or any such trifle, 

which bewilders him with the thought that — for your dear Louise, 

he has reached the highest point of human You can hardly think of anything more 

joy, before he has tasted any of that bitter- joyous in life, than to live with her in some 

ness, from which alone our highest human old castle, very fai away from steamboats, 

joys have sprung. I mean the time, when and post-offices, and pick wild geraniums 

you cut initials with your jack-knife on the for her hair, and read poetry with ner, under 

smooth bark of beech trees ; and went mop- the shade of very dark ivy vines. And 

ing under the long shadows at sunset ; and you would have such a charming boudoir 

thought Louise the prettiest name in the in some comer of the old ruin, with a harp 

wide world ; and picked flowers to leave at in it, and books bound in gilt, with cupids 

her door ; and stole out at night to watch on the cover, and such a fairy couch, with 

the light in her window : and read such the curtains hung — as you have seen them 

novels as those about Helen Mar, or Char- hung in some illustrated Arabian stories — 

lotte, to give some adequate expression to upon a pair of carved doves ! 

your agonized feelings. Doiiald O. MrroiuA. 

At such a stage, you are ouite certain 

that you are deeply, and madly in love ; — 
you persist in the face of heaven, and earth. 

You would like to meet the individual who CIVILIZATION OF THE ASSYRIANS, 
dared to doubt it. 

You think she has got the tidiest, and [Okobok Rawlixson, one of the most eminent of 

jauntiest little figure that ever was seen. OrienUl ichoUiv, wm born in Oxfordshire, England, in 

I OU think back upon some time when in 18^5, and studied for the church at Trinity CoUeg^ 

your games of forfeit, you gained a kiss Oxford. In 1861 he was elected Profe^ir of Ancient 

from those lips : and it seems as if the kiss ^l-tory at Oxford, and in mi he became (?anon of Can. 

was hanging on you yet, and warming you ^^^^ Cathedimi. His transUtion of llerodotos (4 

all over. And then again, it seems so ^ols., 1858^), annoUted also by his brother. Sir Henry 

strange that your lips di J really touch hers! ^^"°~°' •f »Jf «* 'Z^'T''' "" 'Ti'll'!!!; '/ T 
XT 'l ir 4.' T •*. fj 1 - u^^-. always accurate. Canon Bawlinson contributed to th« 

You kalf quesuon if it cou d have been . s^.. om,,^ryr ^u *^ ni.iorM E^id^ ^ 
actually so, -and how could you have JjZo/tk.8crip^r. R^ccr^- {im^^ 

dared ;-and you wonder if VOU would have ckrmUm4untktheHeaiken<mdJe^Uktii,Mem.- (1861X 

courage to do the same thing apain?— u ^Manual of Anei^HiUorp^^ {im),^ ^HUMcai 
and upon second thought, axe quite sure nh,,tratiamo/tkeoun^0tamau»om.) His most im. 
you would,--and snap your fingers at the p^rtant work is •* 3nk« Ww Grmu Monarckim of tkm 

thought of it. Ancient EatUm World," 4 toIs., (1802-67.) to which h« 

What sweet little hats she does wear : and |^ ^^oo added ** IV Sixth Great Oritntai Monart^, 

in the school room, when the hat is nung ji^rdUa** (1873), and ** 7»« Stvmlk Oroat Oritntat Mom- 

up — what curls — ^golden curls, worth a archp, tho 8(u»amUm or yew Arrioa Empire ** 0^76.) His 

hundred GolcondasI How bravely you uteftworkisanew**lfMoryo/£^irpi*'lnSTols.,(188L) 
study the top lines of the spelling took — 

that your eyes may run over the edge of The civilization of the Assjrrians is a 
the cover, without the schoolmaster^s large subject, upon which only a very few 
notice, and feast upon her I remarks will be here offered by way of re- 
You half wish tnat somebody would run capitulation. Deriving originally letters 
away with her, as they did with Amanda, and the elements of learning from Baby- 
in the Children of the Abbey ;— and then Ionia, the Assyrians appear to have been 
you might ride up on a splendid black content with the knowledge thus obtained, 
horse, and draw a pistol, or blunderbuss, and neither in literature nor in science to 
and shake the villains, and carry her back, have progressed much beyond their instmc- 
all in tears, fainting, and languishing upon tors. The heavy incubus of a dead Ian- 
your shoulder ; — and have her father (who guage lay upon all those who desired to de-' 
18 Judge of the County Court) take your vote themselves to scientific pursuits, and ' 
hand in both of his, and make some elo- owing to this, knowledge tended to become 
quent remarks. A great many such re- the exclusive possession of a learned, or 
raptures you run over in your mind, and perhaps a priest class, which did not aim mt 
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progress, but was satisfied to hand on the 
tniaitions of former ages. To understand 
the genius of the Assyrian people we must 
look at their art and their manufactures. 
These are in the main probably of native 
growth, and from them we may best gather 
an impression of the national character. 
They show us a patient, laborious, pains- 
taking people, with more appreciation of 
the useful than the ornamental, and of the 
actual than the ideaL Architecture, the 
only one of the fine arts which is essen- 
tially useful, forms their chief glory ; sculp- 
ture, and still more, painting, are subsidiary 
to it. Again, it is the most useful edifice — 
the palace or house — whereon attention is 
concentrated — the temple and the tomb, the 
interest attaching to which is ideal and 
spiritual, are secondary, and appear (so far 
as they appear at all) simply as appendages 
of the palace. In the sculpture it is the 
actual — the historically true — ^which the 
artist strives to represent. Unless in the 
case of a few mythic figures connected with 
the religion of the country, there is nothing 
in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imi- 
tated from nature. The imitation is always 
laborious and oflen most accurate and 
exact. The laws of representation, as we 
understand them, are sometimes departed 
from, but it is always to impress the specta- 
tor with ideas in accordance with truth. 
Thus the colossal bulls and lions have five 
legs, but in order that they may be seen 
from every point of view with four — the 
ladders are placed edgeways against the 
walls of besieged towns, but it is to show 
that they are ladders ana not mere poles — 
walls of cities are made disproportionately 
small, but it is done, like Raphael's boat, to 
bring them within Uie.picture, which would 
otherwise be a less complete representation 
of the actual fact The careful finish, the 
minute detail, the elaboration of every hair 
in a beard, and every stitch in the em- 
broidery of a dress, remind us of the Dutch 
school of painting, and illustrate strongly 
the spirit of faithfulness and honesty 
which pervades the sculptures, and gives 
them so great a portion of^ their value. In 
c(Micepti()n, in grace, in freedom and cor- 
n?ctnesa of outline, they fall undoubtedly 
\\\T behind the inimitable productions of 
tlie Greeks ; but they have a grandeur and 
a dignity, a boldness, a strength, and an 
appearance of life, which render them even 
intrinsically valuable as works of art, and, 
considering the time at which they were 



produced, must excite our surprise and ad* 
miration. Art, so far as we know, had 
existed previously, only in the stiff and life- 
less conventionalism of the Egyptians. It 
belonged to Assyria to confine the conven- 
tional to religion, and to apply art to the 
vivid representation of the highest scenes 
of human life. War in all its forms — ^the 
march, the battle, the pursuit, the siege of 
towns, the passage of rivers and marshes, 
the submission and treatment of captives — 
and the ^' mimic war " of hunting, the 
chase of the lion, the stag, the antelope, the 
wild bull, and the wild ass — are the chief 
subjects treated by the Assyrian sculptors ; 
and in these the conventional is discarded: 
fresh scenes, new groupings, bold ana 
strange attitudes continually appear, and in 
the animal representations especially there 
is a continual advance — ^the latest being the 
most spirited, the most varied, and the most 
true to nature, though perhaps lacking some- 
what of the majesty and grandeur of the 
earlier. With no attempt to idealize or go 
beyond nature, there is a growing power of 
depicting things as they are — an increased 
grace and delicacy of execution ; showing 
fliat Assyrian art was progressive, not sta- 
tionary, and giving a promise of still higher 
excellence, had circumstances permitted its 
development 

THE CHARITTERISTICS OF THE PERSUV 

RACE. 

But the most celebrated of all the pro* 
ducts of Persia were its men. The scant 
and rugged country gave birth, as Gytus 
the Great is said to nave observed, to a race 
brave, hardy, and enduring, calculated not 
only to hold its own against aggressors, but 
to extend its sway and exercise dominion 
over the Western Asiatics generally. The 
Aryan family, is the one which, of all the 
races of mankind, is the most self-asserting, 
and has the greatest strength physical, 
moral, and intellectual. The Iranian 
branch of it, whereto the Persians be- 
longed, is not perhaps so gifled as some 
others ; but it nas qualities which place it 
above most of those fcy which Western Asia 
was anciently peopled. In the primitive 
times, from Cvrus the Great to Darius 
Hystaspis, the Persians seem to have been 
rude mountaineers, probably not very ^un- 
like the modem Kurds and Lurs, who in- 
habit portions of the same chain which 
formi the heart of the Persian country. 
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Their physioKnomy was handsome. A high 
straight forenead, a long slightly aquiline 
nose, a short and curved upper (ip* a well- 
rounded chin, characterizea the I'ersian. 
The expression of his face was g^ve and 
noble. He had abundant hair, which he 
wore very artificially arranged. Above and 
round the brow it was made to stand away 
from the face in short crisp curls ; on the 
top of the head it was worn smooth ; at the 
back of the head it was again trained into 
curls, which followed each other in several 
rows, from the level of the forehead to the 
nape of the neck. The moustache was al- 
ways cultivated, and curved in a gentle 
sweep. A beard and whiskers were worn, 
the former sometimes long and pendent, 
like the Assyrian, but more often cluster- 
ing around the chin in short close curls. 
The figure was well-formed, but somewhat 
stout; the carriage was dignified and 
simple. 

Simplicity of manners prevailed during 
this period. At the court there was some 
luxury ; but tlie bulk of the nation, living 
in their mountain territory, and attached to 
agriculture and hunting, maintained the 
habits of their ancestors, and were a some- 
what rude though not a coarse people. 
The dress commonly worn was a close- 
fitting shirt or tunic of leather, descending 
to the knee, and with sleeves that reached 
down to the wrist Round the tunic was 
worn a belt or sash, which was tied in front. 
The head was protected by a loose felt cap. 
and the feet by a sort of high shoe or low 
boot. The ordinary diet was bread and 
creks-seed, while the solo beverage was 
water. In the higher ranks, of course, a 
different s^le of living prevailed ; the ele- 
gant and nowing ' Median robe ' was worn ; 
flesh of various kinds was eaten ; mnch wine 
was consumed; and meals were extended 
to a great length. The Persians, however, 
maintained during this period a general 
hardihood and bravery wnich made them 
the most dreaded adversaries of the Greeks, 
and enabled them to maintain an unques- 
tioned dominion over the other native races 
of Western Asia. 

BSLIGIOX OF THE PERSIANS. 

An access of religious fen-our gave the 
Persians of the third century after Christ 
the strength which enabled them to throw 
off the yoke of their Parthian lords and 
recover the sceptre of Western Asia. A 



strong — almost fanatical-— reUgious spirili 
animated the great number of the Sassan* 
ian monarchs. When the end of the king* 
dom came, the old faith was still flourish- 
ing : and, thouffh its star paled before that 
of Mohammedanism, the faith itself sur- 
vived, and still survives at the present day. 

It has been observed that Dualism con- 
stitituted the most noticeable feature of the 
religion. It may now be added that the 
Dualism professed was of the most extreme 
and pronounced kind. Ormazd and 
Ahriman, the principles of Good and Evil, 
were expressly declared to be '^ twins.'' 
They had '^ in the bennninr come together 
to create Life and Death," and to settle 
"how the world was to be." There was 
no priority of existence of the one over the 
other, and no decided superiority. The 
two, being coeval had contended from all 
eternity, and would, it was almost certain,, 
continue to contend to all eternity, neither 
being able to vanquish the other. Thus an* 
eternal strufirgle was postulated between, 
good and evil ; and the issue was doubtful^ 
neither side possessing any clear and mani- 
fest advantage. 

Thetwo principles were Persons. Ormazd" 
was " the creator of life, the earthly and tha- 
spiritual," he who " made the celestial 
bodies, earth, water, and trees." He was 
"good," "holy," "pure," "true," "the Holy 
God," "the Holiest," "the EBsence of 
Truth," " the father of all truth," " the best 
being of all," "the master of purity." He 
was supremely "happy." being possessed, 
of every blessing, " nealth, wealtii, virtue, 
wisdom, immortality." From him came 
every good gift enjoyed by man ; on the- 
pious and tlie righteous he bestowed, nol 
only earthly advantages, but precious 
spiritual gifts, truth, devotion, "tne good 
mind," and everlasting happiness ; and. as. 
he rewarded the good, so ne also punisned 
the bad, though this was an aspect in which, 
he was but seldom representeo. 

While Ormazd, thus far, would seem Uv 
be a presentation of the Supreme Being in 
a form not greatly different from that 
wherein it has pleased Him to reveal Him- 
self to mankina through the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, there are certain 
points of deficiency in the representation, 
which are rightly viewed as placing the 
Persian very considerably below the Jewish 
and Christian idea. Besides the limitation 
on the power and freedom of Ormazd im* 
plied in the eternal co-existence with hint 
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«f another and a hostile principle, he isi 
limited by the independent existence of 
space, timt, and light, which appear in the 
Zendavesta as " self-created," or " without 
beginning," and mast therefore be re^rded 
as " conditioning " the Supreme ^ing, 
who has to wprk, as best he may. under 
•circumstances not caused by himself. 
Again, Ormazd is not a purely spiritual 
being. He is conceived of aspossessing a 
sort of physical nature. The " light." 
which is one of his properties, seems to be 
a material radiance. He can be spoken of 
as possessing health. The whole concep- 
tion of him, though not grossly material, 
is far from being wholly immaterial. His 
nature is complex, not simple. He may 
not have a booy, in the ordmary sense of 
the word ; but he is entangled with mate- 
rial accidents, and is far from answering 
to the pure spirit, " without body, parts, or 
passions," which forms the Christian con- 
•ception of the Deity. 

Ahriman, the Evil Principle, is of course 
far more powerful and terrible than the 
Christian and Jewish Satan. He is un- 
caused, co-eternal with Ormazd, engaged in 
a perpetual warfare with him. Whatever 
good thing Ormazd creates. Ahriman cor- 
rupts and ruins it Moral and physical 
evils are alike at his disposal. He blasts 
the earth with barrenness, or makes it pro- 
duce thorns, thistles, and poisonous plants ; 
his are the earthquake, the storm, the plague 
of hail, the thunderbolt ; he causes aiscase 
and death, sweeps off a nation^s flocks and 
herds by murrain, or depopulates a conti- 
nent by pestilence; ferocious wild beasts, 
serpents, toads, mice, hornets, mosquitoes, are 
his creation ; he invented and introduced 
into the world the sins of witchcraft, mur- 
der, unbelief, cannibalism, sodomy ; he ex- 
cites wars and tumults, stirs up the bad 
against the good, and labours by every 
possible expedient to make vice triumph 
over virtue. Ormazd can exercise no con- 
trol over him ; the utmost that he can do is 
to keep a perpetual watch on his rival, 
find seek to oamo and defeat him. This he 
is not always able to do. Despite his best 
endeavours, Ahriman is not unfrequently 
victorious. 

Ormazd seems to have been regarded by 
the kings as their special guardian and pro- 
tector. No other deity (unless in one in- 
Btance) is brought into close proximity with 
ihem; no other obtains mention in their 
inscriptions ; from no other do they allow 



that they receive the blessing of offspring. 
Whatever the religion of the common people, 
that of the kings would seem to have been, 
in the main, the worship of this god, whom 
they perhaps sometimes confused wiUi Mi- 
thra, or associated with Anai'tii, bnt whom 
they never neglected, or fiEdled openly to 
acknowledge. 

Under the great Ormazd were a number 
of subordinate deities, the principal of whom 
were Mithra and Serosh. Mithra, the Sun- 
god, had been from a very early date an 
object of adoration in Persia, only second 
to Ormazd. The Achaemenian kings joined 
him occasionally with Ormazd in their in- 
vocations. In processions, his chariot, 
drawn by milk-white horses, followed close- 
ly on that of Ormazd. He was often asso- 
ciated with Ormazd, as if an eqnal, though 
a real equality was probably not intended. 
He was " great," " pure," " imperishable," 
" the beneficent protector of all creatures," 
and ^' the beneficent preserver of all crea- 
tures." He had a thousand ears and ten 
thousand eyes. His worship was probably 
more widely extended than that of Ormazd 
himself, and was connected in general with 
a material representation. In the early 
times this was a simple disk, or circle ; but 
from the reign of Artaxerxes Mnenon, a 
human image seems to have been substi- 
tuted. Prayer was offered to Mithra three 
times a day, at dawn, at noon, and at sun- 
set ; and it was usuid to worship him with 
sacrifice. The horse appears to have been 
the victim which he was supposed to have 

preferred. 

OioBaK Rawuhsov. 
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[Jkak Baptmtk BAaivK, a great French drunatist, 
born in Picardy In 1639, died at Paris 1699. Losing his 
parents at the age of four, Bacine was educated in a 
monastery at Port BojaL He tamed fh>m the study of 
theology to literature, and becoming intimate with 
Moli^re and Bolleaa, he produced his tint drama. La 
Thihaidt^ at the age of twenty-flre, followed rapidly 1^ 
AUxandrt, (1666), Lm Ptaideun (IWS), and the three 
groat tragedies of Andromaque, B Ht c n m i au and Iphiffiitie 
in 1669. When he produced his PhMr«,he was publicly 
hailed as the tint tragic poet of Franca. Later in life, 
Racine abandoned dramatic writing, married a derout 
lady, and receiTed a pension ■■ royal historiographer. 
He lout the fitTor of the king, Louis XIY. by writing a 
memoir on the state of France, at the request of Mma. 
de Malntenon, and under this displeasure Bacine pined 
away and died at sixty. 
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The ityle of lUcine is diitingaiahed for purity, and 
hlfl matter la toil of lofty Bentiment, depicting the Joya 
and sorrows of humanity with great power. The fol- 
lowing extract ftrom his Andromache, wliich was re- 
garded as a masterpiece of tragedy two centuries ago, 
exhibits Racine's literary quality and style. The lore 
of Pyrrhus for Andromache, the widow of Hector, whom 
the father of Pyrrhus had slain, and' dragged his dead 
b<Mly at his chariot wheels, ends in a marriage and a 
tragedy]. 

Pybrhts, OBKnn, Phoitix, tmd AU$ndtmU, 

Ormlet to I^lm$. Before I q>eck the m ess a g e of the 
Greeks 
Permit me, sir, to ^ory in the title 
Of their ambatwador ; since I behold 
Truy*s ranquisher, and great Achilles* son. 
Kor does the son rise short of such a father : 
If Hector fell by him, Troy fell by you. 
But what your father nerer would have done. 
You do. You cherish the remains of Troy ; 
And by an ill-tim*d pity keep alive 
The dying embers of a ten years war. 
HaTe you so soon forgot the mighty Hector? 
The Greeks remember his high brandish'd sword. 
That flird their states with widows and with orphans, 
For which they call for Tengeance on his son. 
Who knows what he may one day prore 7 MTho knows 
But he may brave us in our ports ; and flird 
With H(>ctor*s fury, set our fleets on blase ? 
You may, yourself, live to repent your mercy. 
Comply then with the Grecians* Just demands : 
Satiate their vengeance, and prencrvo yourself. 

lyrrAiM. The Greeks are for my safety more concerned 
Than I desire. I thought your kings were met 
On more important counsel. When I heard 
The name of their amlNWsador, I hop*d 
Some glorious enterprlM wan taking birth. 
Is Agamemnon's son disiMitch*d for this? 
And do the Grecian chiefs, renowned in war, 
A race of heroes. Join in cloee debate, 
To plot an infant's death ! What right has Greece 
To ask his life ? Must I, must I alone. 
Of all the scepter*d warriors, be deny'd 
To treat my captive as I please? Know, prince. 
When Troy lay smoking on the ground, and each 
Proud victor shar'd the harvest of the war, 
Andromache and this her son were mine : 
Were mine by lot ; and who shall wrest them from mo ? 
Ulyssee bore away old Priam*s queen ; 
Gsssandra vras your own great father*8 prise ; 
Did I concern myself in what they vron ? 
Did I send embaasiea to claim their captives? 

Ormt. But, sir, we fear for yon, and for ourselves. 
Troy may again revive, and a new Hector 
Rise in .\styanax. Then think betimes. 

PyrrkuM. Let dastard souls be timorously wi«e : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Var^ancy'd ills, and dangers out of sight. 

OtmL Sir, call to mind the unrivalled strength of 
Troy; 



Her walla, her bulwarks, and her gates of brui ; 
Her kings, her heroes, and embattled armiea I 

Pjfr. I call them all to mind; and aee them all 
Conf^'d in duat, all mixt in one wide ruin ; 
All but a child, and he in bondage held. 
What vengeance can we fear from auch a Troy ? 
If they have awom to extinguish Hector's race. 
Why was their vow for twelve long montha deferred? 
Why waa he not in Priam's bosom slain? 
He should have fall'n among the slaughtered heaps, 
Whelm'd under Troy. His death had then been Just. 
When ae^ and infancy, alike in vain 
Pleaded their weakness; when the heat of conquest 
And horrors of the sight, roas*d all our rage. 
And blindly hurry*d oa thro* aoenea of death. 
My fury then waa without bonnda ; but now, 
My wrath appeaa'd, must I be cruel still? 
And deaf to all the tender calls of pity. 
Like a cool murderer, bathe my hands in blood ; 
An infant'a blood?— No, prince— go, bid the Greeks 
Mark out some other victim ; my revenge 
Haa had ito fill. What haa eecapM from Troy 
Shall not be sav'd to perish in Kpirua. 

OreM. I need not tell you sir, Astyanax 
Was doom'd to death in Troy ; nor mention how 
The crafty mother sav'd her darling son ; 
The Greeks do now but urge their former sentence ; 
Nor is't the boy, but II«>ctor they punua ; 
The father draws their vengeance on the aiin ; 
The father, who so oft in Grecian blood 
Has drench 'd his aword ; the father, whom the Greeks 
May aeek even here.— Prevent them, sir, in time. 

/V' ^o t l<^t them oume ; since I was born to wag* 
Eternal warn. Let them now turn their arms 
On him who conquerM for them ; let them come. 
And in Epirus seek another Troy. 
'Tvras thus they recompens'd my godlike sire ; 
Thus waa Achillea thank'd. But, prince, remember, 
Their black ingratitude then cost them dear. 

OrttL Shall Greece then find a rebel aon in Pyrrfauaf 

iy^. Have I then conquer'd to de|iend on Greece? 

OrenL Hermione will sway your soul to peace, 
And mediate *twixt her father and younelf : 
Her beauty will enforce my embaasy. 

Pyr, Hermione may have her charma ; and I 
May love her atill, tho* not her Cather'a alava. 
I may in time give proofa, that I'm a lover ; 
But never must forget that I*m a king. 
Meanwhile, air, you may aee fair Helen'a daughter ; 
I know how near in Uood you stand ally'd. 
That done, you have my answer, prince. Tlie Greeks 
No doubt, expect your quick return. 

[£r. OretteM^ ^. 

Pftcm. Sir, do you send your rival to the prineeaa? 

iV* I <un told that he haa lov'd her long. 

Pk*r». If BO, 
Have yoQ not cause to fear the smothered flame 
May kindle at her sight, and blase anew ? 
And die be brought to listen to his passion. 

I)fr. Ay, let them. Phoenix, let them love their flUI 
Let them go hence ; let them depart tofetbcr ; 
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Tofether let them Mdl for Sparta; ail my porta 
Are open to them both. From what oonatralnt, 
What irkaome thoughts, ahoold I he then relier'd I 

Pktm. But, dr,— 

iVr. I shall another time, good Phoenix, 
Unbosom to thee all my thoughts— for, see, 
Andromache appears. 

Alter Andbomaohk omd CxrailA. 

Pifr, May I, madame. 
Flatter my hopes so far as to belieTe 
Ton eome to seek me here 7 

Andr. And this way, sir, leads 
To those apartments where yon guard my son. 
Since yon permit me, once a day, to visit 
All I hare left of Hector and of Troy, 
I go to weep a few sad moments with him. 
I haTe not yet, to-day, embrac'd my child ; 
I hare not held him in my wldow'd amuk 

Pjfr. Ah, madame, should the threats of Greece pre- 
rail, 
Tou*ll hare occasion for yoor tears, indeed. 

Andr. Alas, what threats I What can alarm the 
Greeks? 
There are no Trojans left I 

PifT. Their hate to Hector 
Can nerer die ; the terror of his name 
Still shakes their souls ; and makes them dread his son. 

Andr. A mighty honour for victorious Greece, 
To fear an infant, a poor fHendless child I 
Who smiles in bondage ; nor yet knows himself 
The son of Hector, and the slave of Pyrrhos. 

Pyr. Weak as he is, the Greeks demand his life; 
And send no lees than Agamemnon's son, 
To fetch him hence. 

Andr. And, sir. do you comply 
With such demands? This blow is aim*d at me ; 
How should the child avenge his slanghter'd sire t 
But, cruel men t they will not have him live 
To cheer my heavy heart, and ease my bonds. 
I promised to myself in him a son, 
In him a friend, a husband and a father. 
But I must suffer sorrow heap*d on sorrow ; 
And still the fatal stroke mustoome flrom you. 

Pyr. Dry up those tears, I must not ssa yon weep. 
And know, I have rejected their demands. 
The Greeks already threaten me with war; 
But, should they arm, as once they did for Helen, 
And hide the Adriatic with their fleets ; 
Should they prepare a second ten years siege. 
And lay my towers and palaces in dust; 
I am determin'd to defend your sob ; 
And rather die myself than give him up. 
But madame, in the midst of all these dangers, 
Will you refuse me a propitious smile f 
Hated of Greece, and prest oq every side. 
Let me not, madame, while I fight your cause. 
Let me not combat with your cruelties, 
And count Andromache among my foes. 

Andr. Consider, sir, how this will sound in Greeee I 
Bow can so great a soul betray such weakness 7 



Let not men say, so generous a design 
Was but the transport of a heart in love. 

Pifr, Tour charms will Justify me to the world. 

Andr. How can Andromache, a captive queen, 
0*erwhelm*d with grief, a bnrthen to herself; 
Harbour a thought of love ? Alas I what chars 
Have these unhappy eyes, by yon condemned 
To weep for ever? Talk of it no more. 
To reverence the misfortunes of a foe ; 
To snooour the distrest; to give the son 
To an afflicted mother ; to repel 
Confederate nations, leaguM against his life 
UnbribM by love, unterrify'd by threats. 
To pity, to protect him ; these are cares. 
These are exploits vrorthy Achilles* son. 

Pjfr. Will your resentments, then, endure for aye 
Must Pyrrhus never be forgiven ? *Tis true. 
My sword has often reek*d in Phrygian blood. 
And carried havoc through your royal kindred ; 
But you, fair princees, amply have aveng*d 
Old Priam's vanquished house ; and all the woes 
I brought on them, fall short of what I suffer. 
We both have suffered in our turns ; and now 
Our common foe should teach us to unite. 

Andr. Where does the captive not behold a foeT 

Pifr. Forget the term of hatred : and behold 
A fHend in Pyrxiius I Give me but to hope, 
1*11 tn9 your son ; 1*11 be a fisther to him : 
Myself will teach him to avenge the Trqjans. 
1*11 go in person to chastise the Greeks, 
Both for your wrongs and mine. Inq)ir*d by yon, 
What would I not achieve? Again shall Troy 
Rise tram its ashes : this right arm shall fix 
Her seat of empire : and your son shall reign. 

Attdr. Such dreams of greatness suit not my condl- 
tlon: 
His hopes of empire perish*d with his fkther 
No ; thou imperial city, ancient Troy, 
Thou pride of Asia, founded by the gods! 
Never, Oh, never, must we hope to see 
Those bulwarks rise, which Heetor could not guard I 
Sir, all I wish for, is some quiet exile, 
Where, tu flrom Greece removed, and U^r fh)m yoo, 
I may conceal my son, and mourn my husband. 
Toor love creates me envy. Oh, return I 
Betnm to your betroth*d Hermione. 

iVr. Why do you mock me thus ? Ton know, X 
cannot. 
Tou know my heart is yours : my soul hangs on yon ; 
Ton take np every wish ; my waking thoughts, 
And nightly dreams are all employ*d on yoo. 
*Tis true, Hermione was sent to share 
My throne and bed ; and would with transport hear * 
The vows which yon neglect. 

Attdr. She has no Troy, 
No Hector to lament : die has not lost 
A husband by your oonqnests. Such a husband ? 
(Tormenting thought I) whose death alone has made 
Tour sire immortal : Pyrrhus and Achilles 
Are both grown great by my calamities. 

Pyr. Madame, *tis well! ^TtoveryweU! I find. 
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Tour will mtut be obeyed. Impeirioiu captiTe, 
It fhall. Henceforth I blot yon from my mind : 
Ton teach me to forget yonr charms ; to hate yon 
Fbr know, inhuman beauty, I have loT*d 
Too well to treat yon with indiiferenee. 
Think well npon it, my dleorder'd ■oal 
Warers between th* extremes of lore and rage; 
Tre been too tame ; I will awake to Tengeanoe I 
The son shall answer for the mother's scorn. 
The Greeks demand him : nor will I endanger 
My realmii, to plessnre an ungrateful woman. 

Andr. Then he must die! Alas, my son must die I 
He has no friend, no succour left, beside 
His mother's tears, and his own innocence. 

Pifr. Go, madam ; risit this unhappy son. 
Tha sight of him may bend your stubborn heart ; 
And tarn to sofrnees your ui\)ust disdain. 
I shall once more expect your answer. Go, 
And think, while you embrace the captire boy, 
Think that his life depends on your resolres. 

[Exit Ptkebus, <le. 

Andr. Ill go; and in the anguish of my heart, 
Weep o*er my child— If he must die, my life 
Is wrapt in his ; I shall not long surrire. 
*Tis for his sake that I hare suffer'd life, 
Oroan'd in captirity, and out-liv'd Hector. 
Tes my Astyanax, we'll go together! 
Together to the realms of night well go I 
There to thy rarish'd eyes thy sire 111 shew, 
And point him out among the shades below. 

Akdbomachk, Hbkmionk amd CspeniA. 

Jmdr. to Hermion«. Ah, madame, whither, whither do 
you ily? 
Where can your eyes behold a sight more pleasing 
Than Hector's widow suppliant and in tears? 
I come not an alarm'd, a jealous foe. 
To euTy yon the heart your charms hare won : 
The only man I sought to please is gone ; 
KilVd in my sight, by an Inhuman hand. 
Hector first taught me lore ; which my fond heart 
Shall erer cherish, till we meet in death. 
Bat, Oh, I hare a son I— And you, one day. 
Win be no stranger to a mother's fondness : 
Bat Hear'n forbid that you should erer know 
A mother's sorrow for an only son. 
Her Joy, her bliss, her last surriTing comfort t 
When erery hour she trembles for his life I 
Tour power o'er Pynhus may reliere my fean 
Alas, what danger is there in a child, 
fiaT'd from the wreck of a whole ruin'd empire I 
Let me go hide him in some desert isle : 
Ton mi^ rely upon my tender care 
To keep him far from perils of ambition ; 
All he can learn of me will be, to weep. 

Her, Madame, *tis easy to conceiTe your grief; 
But, it would ill become me, to solicit 
In contradiction to my father's wQl ; 
*TIs he who urges to destroy your son.' 
jt^A^mm^ if pyrrfans must be wrought topltyt 



Vo woman does it better than yoonelf ; 
If yon gain him, I shall comply of coarse. 

fftttHn. 

Andr. Did*st thoa not mind with what disdain sh« 
spoke? 
Touth and prosperity hare made her Tain ; 
She has not seen the fickle turns of life. 

Oeph. Madame, were I as you, I'd take her counsel I 
Fd speak my own distress : one look from yon 
Will Tanquish Pyrrhus and confound the Greeks- 
See, where he comes Lay bold on this occMlon. 

Enter PnuiHUS amd Phoenix. 

iVr. Where is the princess ? Did yon not inform ma 
Hermione was here? [lb Ph<inix. 

Phoenix. 1 thought so, sir. 

Andr. Thou seest what mighty power my eyes have 
on him? [IbCKFB. 

iVf. What says she. Phoenix ? 

Andr, I hare no hope left I 

Phaen. Let us begone : — Hermione expects you. 

Oeph, For Hearen's sake, madsm, break this sollea 
silence. 

Amdr. My child's already promls'd— 

Oeph. But not given. 

Andr. No, No I my tears are rain I his doom l§ flzt. 

PlfT. See, if she deigns to cast one look npon as I 
Proud woman t 

Andr. I proToke him by my preeenoe. 
Let us retire. 

J)fr. Gome, let us satisfy. 
The Greeks ; and give them up this Phrygian boy. 

Andr. Ah, sir! recall those words— What hare yoa 
said! 
If yon give up my son. Oh gire up me (— 
Ton, who so nuuiy times have sworn me friendship : 
Oh, HeaVnsI— will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope? Is there no room for pardon? 

I)fr. PhoBniz will answer yon : my word is past 

Andr. Too, who would brare so many dangers for Biw 

Pffr. I was your lorer then : I now am frve. 
To favour you, I might have spar'd his life ; 
But you would ne'er Tooohsafe to ask it of mo. 
Now, *tis too late. 

Andr. Ah, sii; yon understood 
My tears, my wishes, which I durst not ntter, 
Afnid of a repulse. Oh, sir, excuse 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my soaL 
Tou know, alas I I was not bom to kneel. 
To sue for pity, and to own a master. 

I)fr. No I in your heart you curse me f yoa disdain 
My generous fiame, and scorn to be oblig'd I 
This rery son, this darling of your sool. 
Would be less dear, did I preserre him for yov. 
Tour anger, your aversion fall on me f 
Tou hate me more than the whole league of Oreeoe ; 
But I shall leave you to your great resentments. 
Let us go, PhoBnix, and appease the Greeks. 

Andr. Then let mediel and let me go to Heelor. 

Oeph. Bat, 
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Atidr, What can I do more? The tyrwit 
gMi my dittnction and iniolti mj tMit. 

[lb 

—Behold how low you hare rednc'd a queen I 
Theee eyee hare teen my country laid In aihee ; 
My kindred faU in war; my fkther slain ; 
Vj huiband dngg*d in hif own blood ; my son 
Ctondemn'd to bondage, and myMlf a sUre ; 
Yet, In the mid«t of theee unheard-of woee, 
TwM iome reUef to And myself your captiTe ; 
' And that my son, deriT*d flrom ancient kings, 
Since he must aerre, had Pyrrhus for his master. 
When Priam kneel'd, the great AchiUes wept: 
I hop'd I should not ilnd his son less noble. 
I thought the brmre were still the compassionate, 
Oh, do not, sir, diride me from my child I 
If he must die — 
Pyr. PhcBuix, withdraw a whila, 

[£rt< PHdHlx. 

RiM, madame— Yet you may presenre your son. 

I find whenever I proToke your tears, 

I furnish you with arms against myself: 

I thought my hatred flxt before I saw you. 

Oh, turn your eyes upon me, while I speak I 

And see, if you discorer in my looks 

An angry Judge, or an obdurate foe. 

"HTiy will you force me to deeert your cause? 

In your son's name I beg we may be friends ; 

Let me entreat you to secure his life I 

Must I turn suppliant for him? Think, oh think, 

Tls the last time, you both may yet be happy 1 

I know the Ues I break ; the foes I arm : 

I wrong Hermione ; I sent her hence; 

And with her diadem I bind your brows. 

Consider well ; for *tis of moment to you I 

Choose to be wretched, madame, or a queen. 

My soul, consumed with a whole year's despair 

Can bear no longer these perplexing doubts; 

Enough of sighs, and tears, and threats Pre try*d ; 

I know, if I'm depriv'd of you, I die : 

But oh, I die, if 1 wait longer for you I 

I leare you to your thoughts. When I return. 

We'll to the temple ; there youTl find your son; 

And there be crown'd, or give him up for ever. 

[EeUFrmmxm. 

Oph. I told you, madame, that In splt4f of Greece, 
You would o'er-rule the malice of your fortune. 

Andr. Alss I Oephisa, what have I obtaln'd I 
Only a poor short respite for my son. 

Ceph. You hare enough approT'd your fidth to Hec- 
tor; 
To be reluctant still would be a crime. 
He would himself persuade you to comply. 

Andr. IIuw— wouldst thou give me Pynhui for a 
huHtiand ? 

Ceph. Think you 'twill pleese the ghost of your dead 
husband. 
That you should sacrifice his son ? Consider, 
Pyrrhus once more inrites you to a throne ; 
Turns all his power against the foes of Troy ; 



Bememben not Achilles was bis father ; 
Betracts his conquest, and forgets his hatred. 

Amdr. But how can I forget it? How can I 
Forget my Hector treated with dishonour ; 
DepriT'd of Mineral rites ; and Tilely dragg'd, 
A bloody corse, about the walls of Troy ? 
Can I forget the good old king his fother. 
Slain in my presence; at the altar slain I 
Which vainly, for protection, he embrac'd? 
Hast thou forgot that dreadfol night, Cephisa, 
When a whole people fell ? Methinks I see 
Pyrrhus enrag'd, and breathing vengeance, enter 
Amidst the glare of burning palaces: 
I see him hew his passage through my teothers; 
And, bath'd in blood, lay all my kindred waste. 
Think in this scene of horror, what I sulTer'd I 
This is the courtship I receiv'd fh>m Pyrrhus ; 
And this the husband thou wouldst give me I No, 
We both will perish first I 111 ne'er consent. 
Ckpk. Since you resolve Astyanax shall die, 
Haste to the temple, bid your son farewell. 
Why do you tremble, madame ? 

Andr. Cephisa I 
Thou hast awaken'd all the mother in me. 
How can I bid farewell to the dear child. 
The pledge, the image of my much-lov'd lord I 
Alas, I call to mind the fatal day. 
When his too forward courage led him forth 
To seek Achilles. 

OtpK Oh, the unhappy hour I 
^Twas then Troy fell, and all her gods forsook her. 
Andr. That mom, Cephisa, that Ql-fated mom, 
My husband bade thee bring Astyanax ; 
He took him in his arms ; and as I wept, 
'* My wife, my dear Andromache," said he, 
(Heaving with stifled sighs to see me weep,) 
** What fortune may attend my arms, the gods 
Alone can telL To thee I give the boy ; 
Preserve him as the token of our loves ; 
If I should fkll, let him not miss his sire. 
While ihou snrviv*st; but by thy tender care 
Let the son see that thou didst love his father.** 

CtspA. And will you throw away a life so predoos T * 
At once extirpate all the Trojan line ? 

Andr, Tnb«! ?»»*«* king I What has he done to sufbft 
If I neglect your ▼ows. Is he to blame? 
Has he reproach'd you with his slaughtered kindred ? 
Can he resent those ills he does not know? 
But, oh I while I deliberate he dies. 
No, no, thou must not die, while I can save thes; 
Oh t let me find out Pyrrhus— Oh, Cephlsal 
De thou go find him. 

CfpA. What must I say to him? 

Andr. 'fell him I love my son to such excess 
But dost thon think he means the child shall die ? 
Can love rejected turn to so much rage? 

Oepk. Madame, he 11 soon be her»— Besolve on som*> 
thing. 

Andr. Well then, sssnre him— 

Otph. Madame, of your love ? 

Andr. Alas, thon know'st it is not in my power. 
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Ob, my dead lord t Oh, Priam^s royal booM I 
Oh, my AstyaDax I At what a price 
Thy mother bays thee t— Let oi go. 

Oeph. But whither? 
And what does your unsettled heart resolve? 

Andr. Come, my Cephisa, let us go together. 
To the sad monument which I have rais'd 
To Hector's shade ; where in their sacred am 
The ashes of my hero lie inclosed ; 
The dear remains, which I have sav'd fh>m Troy ; 
There let me weep, there summon to my aid. 
With pious rites, my Hector's awful shade ; 
Let him be witness to my doubts, my fears; 
My agonising heart, my flowing tears ; 
Oh ! may he rise in pity from his tomb. 
And fix his wretched son's uncertain doom. 

Andeomachk and Ckphisa. 

Ctph. Kadame, once more you look and move a 
queen I 
Tour sorrows are dispen'd, your charms revire, 
And every faded beauty blooms anew. 
Andr. Tet all is not as I could wish, Cephisa. 
Ctph. Ton see the king is watchful o'er yoor son 
Decks him with princely robes, with guards sarrounds 

him. 
Astyanax begins to reign already. 

Andr. Pyrrhus is nobly minded : and I (kin 
Would live to thank him fur Astyanax : 
*Tis a rain thought— However, since my child 
Has such a friend, I ought not to repine. 

Oeph. Those dark unfoldings of your soul perplex me. 
What meant those flooda of tears, those warm em- 
braces. 
As if you bid your son adieu for ever ? 
For Heav'n's sake, madame, let me know yonr griefti 

If you miiitrust my faith 

Andr. That were to wrong thee. 
Oh, my Cephisa I this gay, borrow'd air, 
This blaze of Jewels, and this bridal drees, 
Are but mock trappings to conceal my woe : 
My heart still mourns ; I still am Hector's widow. 
Oeph. Will you then break the promise giv*n to 
Pyrrhus; 
Blow up his rage afresh, and blast your hopes? 

Andr. I thought, Cephisa, thou hadst known thy 
mistress. 
Oeald'st thoo believe I would be (Use to HectorT 
Vkll oft from such a husband I break his rest, 
And call him to this hated light again. 
To see Andromache in Pyrrhus* arms ? 
Would Hector, were he living, and I dead, 
IV>rget Andromache, and wed her foe? 

OrpA. I cannot guess what drift your thoaghts pur- 
sue; 
Bot, oh, I fear there's something dreadful In HI 
Mast then Astyanax be doom'd to die ; 
And yoa to linger oat a life In bondage ? 

Andr. Nor this, nor that, Cephisa, will I betr ; 
My word is past to Pyrxbos, bis to me ; 
And I rely upon his promls'd (iaith. 



Vneqaal as he is, I know him well : 

Pyrrhns is violent, but he's sincere, 

And will perform beyond what he has swoni. 

The Greeks will but incenae him more ; their rage 

Will make him cherish Hector's son. 

Oeph. Ah, madam, 
Explain these riddles to my boding heart I 

Ancbr. Thoa may'st remember, for thon o(l hail 
heard me 
Belate the dreadful vision, which I saw. 
When first I landed ci^ttive in Spiras. 
That very night, as in a dream I lay, 
A ghastly figure, full of gaping wounds. 
His eyes aglare, his hair all stifT with blood. 
Fail in my sight thrice shook his head, and groan*d( 
I soon discem'd my slanghter'd Hector's shade ; 
But, oh, how chang'd I Te gods, how much unlike 
The living Hector I- Loud he bid me fly I 
Fly (h>m Achilles' son I then sternly fh>wn*d. 
And disappear'd. Struck with the dreadfril sound, 
I s'.Arted, and awak'd. 

CVp^ But did he bid yon 
Destroy Astyanax? 

Andr. Cephisa, I'll preserve him ; 
With my own life, Cephisa, I'll preserve him. 

Otph. What may these words, so fhll of horror. 



Andr. Know then the secret purpose of my ionl 
Andromache will not be false to Pyrrhus, 
Nor violate her sacred love to Hector. 
This hour I'll meet the king ; the holy priest 
Shall Join us, and confirm onr mutual vows : 
This will secure a father to my child : 
That done, I have no (^rther use for life : 
This pointed dagger, this determln'd hand. 
Shall save my rirtue, and oiinclude my woes. 

Oeph. Ah, madam I recollect your scatter'd reason ; 
This fell despair ill suits your present fortunes. 

Andr. No other stratagem can serve my purpose : 
This is the sole expedient to be Just 
, To Hector, to Astyanax, to Pyrrhus. 
I shall soon visit Hector, and the riiades 
Of my great ancestors :— Cefihisa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to close thy mistress' eyes. 

Oeph. Oh, never think that I will stay behind yoa I 

Andr, No, my Cephisa, I must have thee live. 
Bemember thoo didst promise to obey. 
And to be secret: wilt thou now betray me? 
After thy long, thy (iaith(U servlee, wilt tboa 
Befrise my last oonamanda, my dying wish? 
Once man I do coi^ure thee five for me. 

CVpk. Life Is not worth my eare when you are goM^ 

Andr. I most commit into thy faith(U hands 
All that ivdear and inedoos to my soul : 
Live, and supply my absence to my chUd; 
All that remains of Troy ; a ftiture progeny 
Of heroes, and a distant line of kings. 
In him Is all intrusted to thy care. 

Oeph, But, madame, what will be the rage of Pyn^ 
has, 
IM^anded of his pitonis'd bappincvT 
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Andr, That will require th j utmost ikill : Obeerre 
The flrrt impetuous onset of his gprief ; 
Use ev*ry artifice to keep him steadfast. 
Sometimes with tears thou mayst disooone of me; 
Speak of our marriage ; let him think I loT*d him ; 
Tell him mjr soul repos'd itself on him. 
When I resigned my son to his protection. 

Oeph. Oh, for a spirit to support my grief I 
Is there aught more before you go for ever? 

Andr. Oh, my Cephisa I my sworn heart Is toU t 
I have a thousand farewells to my son : 
But tears break in ! — Grief interrupts my speech— 
My soul o'erflows in fondness— Let him know 
I died to save him : — And would die a(^n :-«- 
Season his mind with early hints of gkny ; 
Hake him acquainted with his anoeston ; 
Trace out their shining story in his thoughts ; 
Dwell on th* exploits of his immortal (kther. 
And sometimes let him hear his mother*s name. 
Let him reflect upon his royal birth 
With modest pride; Fyrrhua will prove a fHend: 
But let him know he has a oonqueror*s right. 
He must be taught to stifle his resentments, 
And sacriflce his Tengeanoe to his safety. 
Should he prove headstrong, rash, or unadvised. 
He then will frustrate all his mother's virtue. 
Provoke his (ate, and I shall die in vain. 

Crph. Alas I I fear I never shall outlive yon. 

Andr. No more ; thy tears, Cephisa, will betray me ; 
Assume a cheerful look : but still remember — 

[FtouriMk wiikim. 
Hark bow the trumpet, with Its sprl^tly notes, 
Proclaims the appointed hour, and calls us hence. 
Hector, I come, once more a queen, to Join thee I 
Thus the gay victim, with tnth garlands crovrn*d, 
PieasM with the sacred fife's enliv*ning sound. 
Through gazing crowds in solemn state proceeds, 

And drest in fatal pomp magnificently bleeds. 

e e e e e e 

AwDBOMAaiB Ajro Cbfbua. 

Ambr. Tes, ye inhuman Greeks I the tima wHI corns 
When you shall dearly pay your bloody deeds. 
How should the Trqjans hope for mercy from yoo. 
When thus you turn your Impious rage on Pyrrhus; 
PyrrhuM, the bravest man In all your league; 
The man whose single valour made yon triuaqih. 

[A dtad JTore* MUM 
Is my child there? 

CepK It Is the corpse of Pynhui. 
The weeping soldiers bear htm on their shial Js. 

Andr, Hl-fated prince! too negligent of life; 
And too unwary of the fidthless Greeks I 
Cut ofr in the tmAi r!p*ning prime of manhood, 
Kven in the pride of llfb x thy triumphs new. 
And all thy glories In f^U blossom round theet 
Tlie very Trojans would bewail thy (kte. 

Ctjik, A Us. then, wilt your sorrows never end I 

Andr. Oh, never, never I— While I live, my tears 
Will never cease ; for I was bom to grlei 
Give present orden for the fhuVal pomp: 



[2b Puui:n. 
Let him be rob*d In all his regal state. 
Place round him ev*ry shining mark of honour : 
And let the pile, that oonsecimtes his ashes, 
RIs* like his fame, and blase above the clouds. 

{A Flouriik 0/ TrumpeU. 

C$ph. That sound proclaims th' arrival of the prince 
The guards conduct him firom the citadeL 

Andr. With open arms 111 meet him t— Oh, Gephiba; 
A q>ringlng joy, mixed with a soft concern, 
A pleasure which no language can express. 
An ecstacy chat mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart, and brightens up my sorrow. 
Like gleams of sunshine in a low*ring sky. 
Though plunged in ills, and ezerds'd in care, 
Tet never let the noble mind despair : 
When prest by dangers and beset with foes. 
The gods their timely succour interpose ; 
And when our virtue sinks, o'erwhelmed vrith grief, 
Bj onforeteen expedients brings relief. 

lLAClMMr~Andromaqit4, 



OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

[Anhasus Flobui, a Boman historian who wrote in 
the second century. His ** Epitome 0/ Bomam Hiatory;* in 
four books, extends fh>m the founding of the city to the 
age of Augustus. Little is known of the author, and 
hit work Is of small authority and no originality 
thoogfa a convenient snmmary.] 

The Roman people, during seven hun- 
dred years, from the time of £ng Romalus 
to that of Caesar Augustas, performed such 
mighty acts both in peace and war, that if 
any one compares the greatness of their 
empire with its years, he will think it out of 
proportion to its age. So far throughout 
the world have they extended their arms, 
that those who read their exploits, learn the 
fate, not of one people only, but of all man- 
kind. So nnmerons are the toils and dan- 
gers in which they have been exercised, that 
ability and fortune seem to have concurred 
in establishing their sway. 

As it is of Uie hi/^hest importance, there- 
fore, to learn this history as well as others, 
but as the vastness of the subject is a 
hindrance to the knowledge of it, and the 
variety of topics distracts the faculty of at- 
tention, I shall follow the example of those 
who describe the face of the earth, and 
shall comprise the whole representation of 
the matter, as it were, in a small tablet, 
adding something, as I hope, to the admira- 
tion with which this eminent people are re- 
garded, by showing their whole grandeur 
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together and at one view. If any one, then, 
contemplates the Roman people as he 
would contemplate a man, and considers its 
whole age, how it had its origin, how it 
grew up, how it arrived at a certain vigour 
of manhood, and how it has since, as it 
were, grown old, he will observe four de- 
grees and stages of its existence. Its first 
period was under ifti kings, lasting nearlv 
two hundred and fifly years, during which 
it struggled round its mother against its 
neighbours ; this was its infancy. Its next 
period extended from the consulship of 
Brutus and CoUatinus to that of Appius 
Claudius and Quintus Fulvius, a space of 
two hundred and fifty years, during which 
it subdued Italy ] this was a time of action 
for men and arms, and we may therefore 
call it its youth. The next period was one 
of two hundred years to the time of Cesar 
Augustus, in which it subdued the whole 
world ; this may accordingljr be called the 
manhood and robust maturity of the em- 
pire. From the reign of Csesar Augustus 
to our own time is a period of little less 
than two hundred years, in which from the 
inactivity of the Caesars, it has grown old 
and lost its strength, except that it now 
raises its arms under the Emperor Trajan, 
and, contrary to the expectation of all, the 
old age of the empire, as if youth were re- 
stored to it, renews its vigour. 

The founder of the city and empire waa 
Romulus, the son of Mars and Rhea Svlvia. 
The priestess, when pregnant, confessed 
this fact of herself, nor did report, soon 
afterwards, testify a doubt of it, as, being 
thrown with his brother Remus, into the 
river by order of Amulius, he could not be 
destroyed; for not only did the Tiber re- 
press its stream, but a she- wolf, leaving 
her young, and following the children's 
cries, offered her teats to the infants, and 
acted towards them the part of a mother. 
Being found, in these circumstances, under 
a tree, the king's shepherd carried them 
into a cottage, and brought them up. 

The metropolis of Latium at that time, 
was Alba, built by lulus ; for he had dis- 
dained Lavinium, the city of his father 
iEneas. Amulius, the fourteenth descen- 
dant from them, was now reigning there, 
having dethroned his brother Numitor, of 
whose daughter Romulus was the son. 
Romulus, in the first ardour of youth, drove 
Amulius from the citadel, and restored his 
grandfather. Being fond, however, of the 
river, and of the mountains where he had 



been brought up, he thought of founding 
among them the walls of a new city. But 
as he and his brother were twins, it was re- 
solved to consult the gods which of the two 
should commence the work, and enjoy the 
sovereignty. Romulus, accordingly, took 
his station on Mount Aventine, and Remus 
on Mount Palatine. Romulus first saw six 
vultures ; Remus was behind in time, but 
saw twelve. Being thus superior in point 
of augurv, Romulus proceeded to build the 
city, with full expectation that it would 
prove a warlike one, fo'r so the birds, ac- 
customed to blood and prey, seemed to pro- 
mise. 

For the defence of the new city a ram- 
part appeared sufficient While Remus 
was deriding its diminutiveness, and show- 
ing his contempt for it by leaping over it, 
he was, whether by his brother's order is 
uncertain, put to death. He was certainly 
the first victim, and consecrated the fortin- 
cation of the new city with his blood. 

But Romulus had formed the idea of a 
city, rather than a real city ; for inhabitants 
were wanting. In the neisrhbourhood there 
was a grove which he made a place of re- 
fuge ; and immediately an extraordinary 
number of men, some Latin and Tuscan 
shepherds, others from beyond the seas, 
Phrygians who had come into the country 
under iEneas, and Arcadians under Evan- 
der. took up their residence in it. Thus of 
vanous elements, as it were, he formed one 
body, and was himself the founder of the 
Roman people. But a people consisting 
only of men could last but one age ; wives 
were therefore sought from the neighbour- 
ing nations, and, as they were not obtained, 
were seized by force. For a pretence being 
made of celebrating some equestrian games, 
the young women who came to see them, 
became a prey ; and this immediately gave 
rise to wars. The Vejentes were scouted and 
put to flight. The city of Croninenses was 
taken and demolished ; and Romulus also, 
with his own hands, offered the spolia opima 
taken from their king, to Jupiter Fcretrius. 
To the Sabincs, the gates of Rome were 
given up by a young woman, though not 
treacherously ; she had asked as a reward 
what they wore on their left arms, but 
whether she meant their shields, or their 
bracelets, is doubtful. They, to keep their 
word and be avenged on her, buried her 
under their bucklers. The enemy having 
thus gained admission within the walls, 
there ensued, in the very forum, s o despe* 
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rate an engagement that Bomalus entreated 
Jupiter to stop the shameful flight of his 
men ; and hence a temple was afterwards 
erected, and Jupiter sumamed Stator. At 
last the women who had heen carried off, 
rushed, with their hair dishevelled, between 
the contending parties, and separated them. 
Thus peace was made, and a league estab- 
lished with Tatius ; and a wonderful event 
followed, namely, that the enemy, leaving 
their habitations, removed into the new city, 
and shared their hereditary property with 
their sons-in-law, as a portion for their 
daughters. 

The strength of their city being soon in- 
creased, this most wise monarch made the 
following arrangement in the state : that the 
young men, divided into tribes, snould be 
ready, with horses and arms, for any sud- 
den demands of war ; and the administra- 
tion of affairs should be in the hands of the 
older men, who, from their authority, were 
called Fathers, and from their age, the 
Senate. When he had thus regulated 
matters and was holding an assembly of 
the people at the lake of Caprea, near the 
city, he was suddenly snatched out of their 
sight. Some think that he was cut to 
pieces by the Senate, on account of his ex- 
cessive severity ; but a tempest which then 
arose, and an eclipse of the sun, were ap- 
parent proofs of his deification. This 
opinion Junius Proculus soon after con- 
firmed, asserting that he had seen Romulus 
in a more majestic shape than he had when 
alive : that he also commanded them to ac- 
knowledge him as a deity, as it pleased the 
gods that he should be called Quirinus in 
heaven ; and that thus Rome should have 
the sovereignty of the world. 

The successor of Romulus was Numa 
Pompilius, whom, when he was living at 
Cures, a town of the Sabines, the Romans 
of their own accord solicited, on account of 
his celebrated piety, to become their king. 
It was he who taught them sacred rites and 
ceremonies, and tne whole worship of the 
immortal gods, and who instituted the 
pontiffs, augurs, Salii, and other sacerdotal 
offices among the Roman people. He also 
divided the year into twelve months, and 
the days into those for legal business and 
for vacation. He appointed the sacred 
shields and the image of Pallas, as certain 
secret pledges of empire ; and ordered the 
temple of double-faced Janus to be the 
symbol of peace and war. He assigned the 
fire of Vesta to the care of Virgins, that 



its flame might constantly bum, in imita* 
tion of the stars of heaveni as a guardian 
of the empire. All these arrangements he 
pretended to make b^ the advice of the 
goddess Egeria. that his barbarous subjects 
might more willingly submit to them. Id 
process of time, he brought that uncivilized 
people to such ft condition, that they man- 
aged, with piety and justice, a government 
which they haa acquired by violence and 
oppression. 

A RECAPITULATION OF THE ACTS OF THE 

SEVEN KINGS. 

This is the first age, and, as it were, in- 
fancy, of the Roman people, which it nad 
under seven kings, who, by a certain con- 
trivance of the fates, were as various in 
their dispositions as the nature and advan- 
tage of the commonwealth required. Who 
was more daring than Romulus ? Such a 
man was necessary to hold the government* 
Who was more religious than Numa ? Cir- 
cumstances required that he should be so, 
in order that a barbarous people might be 
softened by fear of the gods. What sort of 
man was Tullus, that author of military 
discipline? How necessary to warlike 
spirits, that he might improve their valour 
by discipline ! What kind of king was the 
architect Ancus ? How fitted to extend the 
citj by means of a colony, to unite it by a 
bndge, and secure it by a wall I The de- 
corations and insignia of Tarquinius, too,, 
how much dignity did they add to this great 
people from the very dress I What did Uie 
census instituted by Servius effect, but that 
the state should know its own strength? 
Lastlv, the tyrannic government of the 
proud Tarquin produced some good, and 
indeed a great deal ; for it came to pass,, 
by means of it, that the people, exaspern- 
ted by wrongs, were inflamed with a desire 
of liberty. 

After the royal family was expelled, the 
first war that the people made was in de- 
fence of their liberty ; for Porsena, king of 
Etruria, came against them with a large 
army, designing to destroy the Tarquins by 
force. Yet, though he pressed them hard 
both with arms and with famine, and seiz- 
ing the Janiculum, occupied the very en- 
trance to the city, they withstood and re- 
pelled him, and struck him, at last, with 
such amazement, that, though he had the 
advantage, he of his own accord concluded 
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a treaty of friendship with those whom he 
had almost conquered. Then appeared 
those Roman prodigies and wonders, 
Horatius, Macius, and Cloelia, who, if they 
were not recorded in our annals, would now 
appear fabulous characters. For Horatius, 
being unable alone to repel the enemies 
that pressed him on all siaes, swam across 
the Tiber after the bridge was broken down, 
without letting go his arms. Mucius 
Scsevola, by a stratagem, made an attempt 
on the king in the midst of his camp, but 
having stabbed one of the courtiers by 
mistake and being seized, he thrust his 
hand into a fire that was burning there, and 
increased the king's terror by a piece of 
craft, saying, ** that you may know what a 
man you have escaped, three hundred of us 
have sworn to the same undertaking;" 
while, strange to relate, Mucius himself 
stood unmoved, and iKe king shuddered, as 
if his own hand had been burning. Thus 
the men displayed their valor ; but that the 
other sex might not want its praise, there 
was a like spirit among the young women ; 
for Cloelia, one of the hostages given to the 
king, having escaped from her keepers, 
crossed the river of her country on horse- 
back. The king, in consequence, being 
struck with so many and so great prodigies 
of valour, bid them farewell, and left them 
free. 

The Tarquins continued the war, till 
Brutus, with his own hand, killed Aruns, 
the king's son, and fell dead upon his 
body, of a wound received from his adver- 
sary, as if he would pursue the adulterer 
even to Tartarus. 

Hitherto the Roman people had been 
noble, honourable, pious, upright, and il- 
lustrious. Their subsequent actions in 
this age, as they were equally grand, so 
were they more turbulent and aishonour- 
able, their vices increasing with the very 
greatness of their empire. So that if any 
one divide this third a^e, which was occu- 
pied in conquest beyond the sea, and which 
we have made to consist of two hundred 
years, into two e<}ual parts, he will allow, 
with reason and lustice, that the first hun- 
dred years, in which they subdued Africa, 
Macedonia, Sicily, and Spain, were (as the 
poets sing) golden years ; and that the 
other hundred, which to the Jugurthine, 
Cimbrian, Mithridatic and ParUuan wars, 
as well as those of Gaul and Germany (in 
which the glory of the Romans ascended to 



heaven), united the murders of the Gracchi 
and Drusus, the Servile war, and (that no- 
thing might be wanting to their infamy) 
the war with the gladiators, were iron, 
blood-stained, and whatever more severe 
can be said of them. Turning at last upon 
themselves, the Romans, as if in a spirit of 
madness, and fury, and impiety, tore them* 
selves in pieces by the dissensions of 
Marius and Sylla, and afterwards by those 
of Pompey and Csesar. 

These occurrences, though they are all 
involved and confused, yet, that they may 
appear the more clearly, and that what is 
bad in them may not obscure what is good, 
shall be related separately and in order. 
And in the first place, as we have begun, 
we shall give an account of those just and 
honourable wars which they waged with 
foreign nations, that the daily increasing 
greatness of the empire may be made more 
manifest ; and we shall then revert to those 
direful proceedings, those dishonourable 
and unnatural contests, of the Romans 
among themselves. 

Flobui. 



FROM SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

JAWLETFORD COURT. 

[BoBCBT SiUTR SuBTKn, ao EDglliib writer of flctloa, 
etc, WM bom eariy in the Bineteenth century, and be- 
came a barrister of Linooln't Inn, London. His earlieit 
work waa a short tmtise on the ** Law of Uorm ITor* 
ftm^f,** (1S32). His noTels (ail published anonymouslj) 
of which ** Mr. Sponge'^a SporOmif Trmr ** was the type 
depict English social life and huntinfc scenes with mod- 
erate flUll, very little plot, and no imaginatire power. 
Their principal popularity may be ascribed to the very 
clerer illustrations by John Leech, with which they i^ 
peared fh>m the press of Bradbury k Krans. ** HtnMtf 
OoM," " Mr. Jorrock$'$ Runt;' " Plain or BimgUu;^ *• AA 
Mamma,'' ** Mr. Bponge't Sportimg Tour,'' and ** Mr: Bom- 
Jbrd'M HotmtU," are the principaL He died in 1834.] 

True to a minute, the hissing engine 
drew the swiflly-gliding train beneath the 
elegant and costly station at Lucksford — an 
edifice presenting a rare contrast to the 
wretchea old red -tiled, five- windowed house 
called the Red Lion, where a brandy-faced 
blacksmith of a landlord used to emerge 
from the adjoining smithy, to take charge of 
any one who might arrive per coach for that 

1>a]rt of the country. Mr. Sponge was quick- 
y on the platform, seeing to the detachment 
of his horse-box. 
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Just as the cavalry was about got into 
marching order, up rode John Watson, a 
ragamuffin-looking gamekeeper, in a green 
plush coat with a very tarnished laced hat, 
mounted on a very shaggy white pony, whose 
hide seemed quite impervious to the visita- 
tions of a heavily-knotted dog-whip, with 
which he kept saluting his shoulders and 
sides. 

"Please sir," said he, riding up to Mr. 
Sponge, with a touch of the old hat, " IVe 
got you a capital three-stall stable at the 
Railway Tavern, here," pointing to a newly 
built brick house standing on the rising 
ground. 

" Oh I but Pm going to Jawleyford Court," 
responded our fnend, thinking the man was 
the " tout " of the tavern. 

" Mr. Jawleyford donH take in horses, sir," 
rejoined the man, with another touch of the 
hat. 

" He'll take mine in," observed Mr. 
Sponge, with an air of authoritjr. 

" On, I beg pardon, sir," rephed the keep- 
er, thinking he had made a mistake ; " it 
was Mr. Sponge whose horses I had to be- 
speak stalls for," touching his hat profusely 
as he spoke. 

" Well this be Mr. Sponge," obserred 
Leather, who had been listening attentively 
to what passed. 

" Deed ! " said the keeper, again turning 
to our hero, with an " I beg pardon, sir, but 
the stable is for you then, sir, — for Mr. 
Sponge, sir." 

" Iiow do you know that? " demanded oar 
friend. 

" 'Cause Mr. Spigot, the butler, says to 
me, says he, * Mr. Watson,' says he — my 
name's Watson, vou see, and Pm the head 
gamekeeper — * Mr. Watson,' says he, * you 
must go down to the tavern and order a 
three-stall stable for a gentleman of the 
name of Sponge, whose horses are a-coming 
to-day ;' and in course I've come 'cordingly," 
added Watson. 

"A Mr«<r-staird stable!" observed Mr. 
Sponge, with an emphasis. 

'* A three-HtsAVd stable," repeated Mr. 
WtttMon. 

^' Confound him, but he said he'd take in 
a hack, at all events," observed Sponge, 
with a side way shake of the head ; "ana a 
hack he shall take in, too," he added. " Are 
your stables full at Jawleyford Court ? " he 
asked. 

" 'Ord bless you, no sir," replied Watson, 
with a leer ; " there's nothin' in them bat ft 



couple of weedy hacks and a pair of old 
worn-out carriage horses." 

" Then I can get this hack taken in, at 
all events," observed Sponge, laying his 
hand on the neck of tne piebald as ha 
spoke. 

" Why, as to that," replied Mr. Watson, 
with a shake of the head, " I can't say 
nothin'." 

" Imust, ihoughj^^ rejoined Sponge, tartly ; 
^' he said he'd take in my hack, or I wouldn't 
have come." 

" Well, sir^" observed the keeper, " you 
know best, sir." 

" Confounded screw I " muttered Sponge, 
turning away to give his orders to Leather. 
" I'll work him for it," he added. " He sha' 
n't get rid of me in a hurry — at least not 
unless I can get a better billet elsewhere. 

Having arranged the parting with Leather, 
and got a cart to carry his things, Mr. 
Sponge mounted the piebald, and put him- 
self under the guidance of Watson to be 
conducted to his destination. The first part 
of the journey was performed in silence, 
Mr. Sponge not bemg particularly well 
pleasea at the reception his request to have 
nis horses taken in had met with. This si- 
lence he might perhaps have preserved 
throughout had it not occurred to nim that 
he might pump something out of the ser- 
vant aoout the family he was going to visit. 

" That's not a bad-like old cob of yours," 
he observed, drawing rein so as to let the 
shaggy white come alongside of him. 

"He belies his looks, then," replied Wat- 
son, with a grin of his cadaverous face, " for 
he's just as bad a beast as ever looked 
through a bridle. It's a parfect disgrace 
to a ffentleman to put a man on such a 
beast.^' 

Sponge saw the sort of man he had got 
to deal with, and proceeded accordingly. 

" Have you lived long with Mr. Jawley- 
ford ?" he asked. 

" No, nor will I, if I can help it," replied 
Watson, with another grin and another touch 
of the old hat Touching his hat was about 
the only piece of propriety he was up to. 

" What I he is not a bnck, then ? ^ asked 
Sponge. 

" Mean man^^^ replied Watson, with a 
shake of the head ; " mean many he re- 
peated. " You're nowise connected with the 
fam'ly^ I s'pose ? " he asked, with a look of 
suspicion, lest he might be committing him- 
selr. 

" No,** replied Sponge; ''no; merely ftn 
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acauaintance. We met at Laverick Walls, 
and he pressed me to come down and see 
him." 

" Indeed I " said '^ Watson/' feeling at ease 
again. 

** Who did you live with before you came 
here ? " asked Mr. Sponge, after a pause. 

" I lived many years — ^the greater part of 
my life, indeed — with Sir Harry Swift. He 
was a real gentleman, now, if you like — 
free, open-handed gentleman — ^none of your 
close-snavin', cheese-parin* sdrt of gentle- 
men, or imitation genuemen, as I calls them, 
but a man who knew what was due to good 
servants and gave them it. We had good 
wages, and all the proper ^ reglars.' Bless 
you, I could sell a new suit of clothes there 
every year, instead of having to wear the 
last keeper's cast-offs, and a hat that would 
disgrace anything but a fiay-crow. If the 
linin' wasn't stuffed full of gun-waddin' it 
would be over my nose," he observed, taking 
it off and adjusting the layer of wadding as 
he spoke. 

" You should have stuck to Sir Harry," 
observed Mr. Sponge. 

"/ did;' rejoined Watson, "I did; I 
stuck to him to the last. I'd have been with 
him now, only he couldn't get a manor at 
Boulogne, ana a keeper was of no use with- 
out one." 

" What, he went to Boulogne, did he ? " 
observed Mr. Sponge. 

"Aye, the more's tne pity," replied Watson. 
" He was a gentleman, every inch of him," 
he added, with a shake of the head and a 
sigh, as if recurring to more prosperous 
times. " He was what a gentleman ought 
to be," he continued, "not one of your poor, 
pryin', inquisitive critturs whats always 
ikncyin' themselves cheated. I ordered eve- 
rything in my department, and paid for it, 
too ; and never had a bill disputed or even 
commented on. I might have charged for 
a ton of powder and never had nothin' 
said." 

" Mr. Jawley ford's not likely to find his 
way to Boulogne, I suppose ? " observed Mr. 
Sponge. 

" Not he I " exclaimed Watson, " not he ! 
^^afe bird — r«ry." 

" He's rich, I suppose 7 " continued 
Sponge, with an air of^ indifference. 

" Why, / should say he was ; though 
others say he's not,V replied Watson, crop- 
ping the old pony with the dog-whip, as it 
nearly fell on its nose. " He can't fail to be 
rich, witli all his property $ though they're 



desperate hands for gaddin' about ; always 
off to some waterin' place or another, lookin^ 
for husbands, I suppose. I wonder," he 
continued. " that gentlemen can't settle at 
home, ana amuse themselves with coursin* 
and shootin'." Mr. Watson, like many ser- 
vants, thinking that the bulk of a gentle* 
man's income should be spent in promoting 
the particular sport over which they pre-> 
side. 

With this and similar discourse, they be- 
guiled the short distance between the sta- 
tion and the Court — a distance, however, 
that looked considerably greater after the 
flying rapidity of the rail. But for these 
occasional returns to terra firma^ people 
would begin to fancy themselves birds. Af- 
ter rounding a large but gently swelling hill,, 
over the summit of which the road, after the 
fashion of old roads, led, our traveller sud- 
denly looked down upon the wide vale of 
Sniperdown, with Jawleyford Court glitter- 
ing with a bright open aspect, on a fine^ 
gradual elevation, above the broad, smooth- 
ly-eliding river. A clear atmosphere, indi- 
cative either of rain or frost, disclosed a vast 
track of wild, flat, ill-cultivated looking 
country to the south, little interrupted by 
woods or signs of population : the whole 
losing itself, as it were, in an indistinct gray 
outline, commingling with the fleecy white 
clouds in the distance. 

" Here we be," observed Watson, with a. 
nod toward where a tarnished red-and-gold 
flag floated, or rather flapped lazily in the 
winter's breeze, above an irregular mass of 
towers, turrets and odd-shaped chimneys. 

Jawleyford Court was a nnc old mansion, 
partaking more of the character of a castle 
than a court, with its keep and towers, bat- 
tlements, heavily g^ted muUioned windowi, 
and machicolated gallery. It stood sombre 
and gray, in the midst of gigantic, but now 
leafless, sycamores, — trees that had to thank 
themselves for being sycamores: for, had 
they been oaks, or other marketable wood^ 
they would have been made into bonnets 
ana shawls long before now. The building 
itself was irregular, presenting different sorts 
of architecture, from pure Gothic down to 
some even perfectly modem buildings ; still, 
viewed as a whole, it was massive and im- 
posing ; and, as Mr. Sponge looked down 
upon it, he thought far more of Jawleyford 
and Co., than he did as the mere occupants 
of a modest, white stuccoed, green veran- 
dahed house, at Laverick WaliB. Nor did 
his admiration diminish as he advanced. 
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and, crossing by a battlemented bridge 
over the moat^ he viewed the massive char- 
acter of the buildings, rising grandly from 
their rocky foundations. An imposing, 
solemn-toned, old clock began strikinj^ four, 
as the horsemen rode under the Gk)thic por- 
tico, whose notes re-echoed and reverbera- 
ted, and at last lost themselves among the 
towers and pinnacles of the building. 
Sponge, for a moment, was awe-stricken at 
the magnificence of the scene, feeling that 
it was what he would call *^ a good many 
cuts above him ; '' but he soon recovered his 
wonted impudence. 

^^ He would have me,*' thought he, recall- 
ing the pressing nature of the Jawleyford in- 
vitation. 

" If you'll hold my nag," said Watson, 
throwing himself oflf the shaggy white, " Til 
ring the bell,'* added he, running up a wide 
flight of steps to the hall-door. A riotous 
peal announced the arrival. 

The loud peul of the Jawleyford Court 
door-bcU, announcing Mr. Sponge's arrival, 
found the inhabitants variously engaged pre- 
paring for his reception. 

Mrs. Jawleyford, with the aid of a very 
indifferent cook, was endeavouring to ar- 
range a becoming dinner : the young ladies, 
with the aid of a somewhat better sort of 
muid, were attractifying themselves, each 
looking with considerable jealousy on the 
efforts of the other; and Mr. Jawleyford 
was trotting from room to room, eyeing the 
various pictures of himself, wondenne which 
was now the most like, and watchmg the 
emergence of curtains, carpets and sofas, 
from their brown holland covers. 

A gleam of sunshine seemed to reign 
throughout the mansion ; the long-covered 
furniture appearing to have gained freshness 
by its retirement, just as a newly done-up 
hat surprises the wearer by its goodness : a 
few days, however, soon restores the defects 
of either. 

All these arrangements were suddenly 
brought to a close by the peal of the door- 
bell, just as the little tinkle of a theatre stops 
preparation, and compels the actors to stand 
forward as they are. Mrs. Jawleyford 
threw aside her silk apron, and took a hasty 
glance of her face in the old eagle-topped 
mirror in the still room. The young ladies 
discarded their coarse, dirty pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, and gently drew elaborately 
fringed ones through their taper fingers to 
give them an air of use, as they took a hasty 
review of themielves in the swing mirrors j 



the housemaid hurried off with a whole arm* 
ful of brown holland : and Jawleyford threw 
himself into attituae in an elaborately 
carved, richly-coshioned easy-chair, with a 
Disraeli^s " Life of Lord George Bentinck " 
in his hand. But Jawleyford^s thoughts 
were far from his book. He was sitting on 
thorns, lest there might not be a proper 
guard of honor to receive Mr. Sponge at the 
entrance. 

Jawleyford, as we said before, was not 
the man to entertain unless he could do it 
" properly j " and, as we all have our pitch- 
notes of proprie^ up to which we play, we 
may state that Jawleyford^s note was a but- 
ler and two footmen. A butler and two foot- 
men he looked upon as perfectly indispensa- 
ble to receive company. He chose to have 
two footmen to follow the butler, who fol- 
lowed the gentleman to the spacious flight 
of steps leading from the great hall to the 
portico, as he mounted his horse. The 
world is governed a good deal by appear- 



ances. 
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Mr. Jawleyford started life with two most 
unimpeachable Johns. They were nearly 
six feet high, heads well up, and legs that 
might have done for models for a sculptor. 
They powdered with the greatest propnety, 
and by two o^clock each day were silk 
stockinged and jumped in full dress Jaw- 
leyford livery ; sky blue coats with massive 
silver aiguillettes, and broad silver seams 
down the front and round their waist coat- 
pocket flaps ; silver garters at their crimson 
plush breeches* knees ; and thus attired 
they were ready to turn out with the butler 
to receive visitors, and conduct them back 
to their carriages. Gradually they came 
down in style but not in number, and when 
Mr. Sponge visited Mr. Jawleyford, he had 
a sort of out-of-door man-o(-all-work who 
metamorphosed himself into a second foot- 
man at snort notice. 

" My dear Mr. Sponge I — I am delighted 
to see you I" exclaimed Mr. Jawleyford, 
rising from his easy chair^ and throwing hia 
Disraeli's " Bentinck " aside, as Mr. Spigot^ 
the butler, in a deep sonorous voice, an* 
nounced our worthy friend. " This is, in- 
deed, most truly kind of you," continued 
Jawleyford, advancing to meet him: and 
getting our friend by both hands, he began 
working his arms up and down like the 
under man in a saw-pit *' This is, indeed, 
most tmly kind," he repeated ; ** I assure 

Jou I shall never forget it It's just what 
like— it's joBt what Mrs. Jawleyford likes-^ 
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it's just what we all like— coming without 
fuss or ceremony. Spigot," he added, 
hailing old Pomposo, as the latter was 
slowly withdrawing, thinking what a hum- 
bug nis master was. '^ Spigot 1" he re- 
peated, in a louder tone, " let the ladies 



P 

know Mr. Sponge is here. Gome to the 

fire, my dear fellow," continued Jawleyford, 
clutching his guest by the arm, and draw- 
ing him towards where an ample grate of 
indifferent coals was crackling and splutter- 
ing beneath a magnificent old oak mantel 
piece of the richest and costliest carved 
work. " Gome to the fire, my dear fellow," 
he repeated, " for you feel cold ; and I don't 
wonder at it; for the day is cheerless and 
uncomfortable, and you'ye had a long 
ride. Will you take anything before din- 
ner?" 

*^ What time do you dine ?" asked Mr. 
Sponge, rubbing his hands as he spoke. 

"Six o'clock," replied Mr. Jawleyford, 
" six o'clock — say six o'clock, not particu- 
lar to a moment— days are short, you see — 
days are short." 

" I think I should like a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit, then," observed Mr. Sponge. 

And forthwith the bell was run^, and in 
due course of time Mr. Spigot arrived with 
a tray, followed by the Miss Jawleyfords 
who had rather expected Mr. Sponge to be 
shown into tlie drawing-room to them, 
where they had composed themselves very 
prettily ; one working a parrot in chenile, 
the other with a lapful of crochet. 

Let a lot of women be huddled together 
throughout the whole of a livelong day, and 
they will yet have such a balance of con- 
versation at night, as to render it necessary 
to convert a bed-room into a clearing-house 
to get rid of it. Men, however, soon get 
high and dry, especially before dinner : and 
a nost ought to be at liberty to read the 
Riot Act, and disperse them to their bed- 
rooms, till such times as they are wanted 
to eat and drink. 

A most scientifically-sounded gong, be- 
ginning low, like distant thunder, and grad- 
ually increasing its murmur till it filled 
the whole mansion with its roar, at length 
relieved all parties from the labour of 
further efforts : and, looking at his watch, 
Jawleyford asked Mrs. Jawleyford, in an 
innocent, indifferent sort of way, which 
was Mr. Sponge's room ; though he had 
been fussing about it not long before, and 
dusting the portrait of himself, in his green- 



[and-gold yeomanry uniform, with an old 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"The crimson room, my dear," replied 
the well-drilled Mrs. Jawleytbrd ; and Spigot 
coming with candles, Jawleyford preceded 
" Mr. Sponge " up a splendid richly-carved 
oak staircase, or such gradual and easy 



rise that an invalid might almost have been 
drawn up it in a garden-chair. 

Passing a short distance along a spacioui 
corridor, Mr. Jawleyford presently opened 
a door to the right, and led the way into a 
large gloomy room, with a little newly- 
lighted wood fire crackling in an enormouB 
l^rate, making darkness visible, and draw- 
ing the cold out of the walls. We need 
scarcely say it was that terrible room— <A6 
best — with three creaking, ill-fitting win- 
dows, and heavy crimson satin-damask fur- 
niture, so old as scarcely to be able to sus- 
tain its own weight. 

" Ah I here you are," observed Mr. Jaw- 
leyford, as he nearly tripped over Sponge's 
^ftggc^go AS it stood by the fire. " Here 
you are," repeated he, giving the candle a 
flourish, to show the size of the room, and 
drawing it back on the portrait of himself 
above the mantel-piece. " Ah I I declare 
here's an old picture of himself," said be, 
holding the candle up to the face, as if be 
hadn't seen it for some time, — " a picture 
that was done when I was in the Bumperkin 
yeomanry," continued he, passing the light* 
before the facings. " That was considered 
a good likeness at the time," said he, look- 
ing affectionately at it, and feeling his nose 
to see if it was still the same size ; " ours 
was a capital corps — one of the best, if not 
the very best in the service. The inspect- 
ing officer always spoke of it in the high- 
est possible terms— especially of my com- 
pany, which really was just as perfect as 
anything ray Lord Gardigan, or any of your 
crack disciplinarians, can produce. How- 
ever, never mind," continued he, lowering 
the candle, seeing Mr. Sponge didn^ 
enter into the spirit of the thing : " You*U 
be wanting to dress. You'll find 
hot water on the table yonder," pointing to 
the far comer of the room, where the out- 
i line of a jucr might just be descried; 
" there's a bell in the bed if you want any- 
thing ; and dinner will be ready as soon as 
you are dressed. You needn't make your- 
self very fine," added he, as he retired; 
" for we are only ourselves ; hope we shall 
have some of our neighbours to-morrow or 
next day, but we are rather badly off for 
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neignboars just here — at least for short- 
notice neighbours." So sajing, he disap- 
peared through the dark doorway. 

The latter statement was true enough, for 
Jawleyford, though apparently such a fine 
open-hearted, sociable sort of man, was in 
reality a very quarrelsome, troublesome fel- 
low. He Quarrelled with all his neighbours 
in succession, generally getting through 
them every two or three years ; and his ac- 
quaintance were divided into two classes — 
the best and the worst fellows under the 
sun. A stranger revisiting Jawleyford after 
an absence of a year or two, would very 
likely find the best fellows of former days 
transformed into the worst ones of that 
Thus, Parson Hobanob, that pet victim of 
country caprice, would come in and go out 
of season like lamb or asparagus ; Major 
Moustache and Jawleyford would be as 
thick as thieves " one day, and at daggers 
drawn the next; Squire Squaretoes of 
Squaretoes House, ana he, were continu- 
ally kissing or cutting ; and even distance 
— nine miles of bad road, and, of course, 
heavy tolls — could not keep the peace be- 
tween Lawyer Seedywig and him. What 
between rows and reconcilationSi Jawley- 
ford was always at work. 



In lang, lang days o' simmer, when the olear 
and cloudless sky 

Refuses ae wee drop o' rain to nature parched 
and dry, 

The genial night, wi' balmy breath, gars ver- 
dure spring anew, 

And ilka bUde o' grass keps its ain drap o' 
dew. 

Sae, lest 'mid fortune's sunshine we should 

feel owre proud and hie, 
And in our pride forget to wipe the tear firae 

poortith's ee, 
Some wee dark clouds o' sorrow come, we 

ken na whence or how, 
But ilka blade o' grass keps its ain drap o' 

dew. 



ILKA BLADE C GRASS KEPS ITS 
AIN DRAP 0' DEW. 

[Jambs BALLAjrmf b, m SoottWb tong writ«r, born at 
Edinburgh, in 1806, died in 1877. Ha baa pnbliahad 
*T*« Gabtrlumait'i WaUM** (1843), ** Pbrntu*" (1888), 
'^SongM.wth JTiMio*' (1865), •" L^t Cff Dtmid Bobtrf*" 
(1866), and other booka.] 

Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence 

is kind, 
And bear ye a' life's changes wi' a calm and 

tranqmil mind, 
Though pressed and hemmed on every ride, 

hae faith and ye' 11 win through, 
For ilka bUde o' (prass keps its ain drap o' 

dew. 

Gin reft fhie fHends or crossed in love, as 

whiles nae doubt ye've been, 
Grief lies deep hidden in your heart, or tears 

flow fVae your een. 
Believe it for the best, and trow there's good 

in store for you, 
For ilka blade o* grass keps its ain drap o' 

dew. 



PHILOSOPHY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 

[CMUsnAir Kaml Joaua, Babon vow BvKan, a noted 
Oennan acbolar, 1791-1880, waa born in Waldeck, and 
died at Bonn. Aa early aa 1812 be waa tfifbing He- 
brew in OOttingen, and a few yean later became traT- 
elling oompanioD to Jobn Jacob Aator In Germany and 
Italy. Marrying an Engliabwoman, be lettled in Rome, 
llTing twanty-two yean witb Brandia, Orerbeok, and 
otber German acbolan, and becoming Niebobr'a ancoea- 
aor aa Pmarian minister in Italy. In 1841 1m waa made 
amliawa d or at London, redgning in 1854. A sealoiia 
atndent throogb life of Oriental and tbeological anl^acta, 
tbe chief worka of Bouen are ** EggpCs Place im OW- 
90nal Bbtor^r 0«**-M). ** Hippofytm and kit Ag«r 
(1852), and ^'AAMopAy <tf Vmtnnal m$lory,^ {}9U), 
Tbe Baronem Bonaen pabliahed tbe intereating memoin 
of bcr boaband in two Tola., (London, 1867.) ] 

Physiology, of itself, never can prove or 
disprove historical affinity. The philosophic 
cal historian moves the previous question 
against the presumptions of those who in- 
sist, as physiologists, upon the originality of 
the races. This question is : Why these ex- 
isting races should be considered as primi- 
tive? Prichard has most conclusively 
shown how, and under what conditions, va- 
rieties become hereditary ; and, on the other 
hand, that the greater part of what is called 
typical in a race, as the form of the skull 
and the colour of the skin, present excep- 
tions in one and the same tribe. But then 
the ethnological philosopher will not stop 
there : he will take the offensive, and ask, 
whether or not it is an axiom of natural his- 
tory, that only animals of one and the same 
species produce issue capable of propag*- 
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tion ? and whether or not the caste physiolo- 
gists still deny this to be the case as to the 
most distinct races of the earth ? All the 

Sreteuded instances are fallacies and fables, 
[ixed families become extinct, so do fami- 
lies of one and the same stock. But the 
marriages between English soldiers and la- 
bourers with New Zealand women or even 
with Papua girls, which have lately been 
encouraged by the British authorities, prove 
fruitful, and the children have all the signs 
of vital strength. As diversity of family is 
necessarily connected with diversity of cli- 
mate and of habits, of food and exercise, it 
is natural that the chances of a lasting per- 
petuation should depend greatly upon these 
concomitant circumstances ; but tlie fact of 
such mixed marriages producing fruitful is- 
sue in any degrcCj is sufficient to prove that 
unfruitful marriages, or speedy extinction of 
mixed families, ar^ not to be ascribed to 
physical incompetency. Nor is another 
concomitant fact to be overlooked, namely, 
that the nobler type absorbs the degraded, 
not the degraded the nobler. Nature al- 
ways tends towards perfection, and the im- 
age of God, hidden under deviations from 
the perfect type, returns, jure postliminiij 
as soon as outward impediments are re- 
moved. 

But, on the other hand, the method of 
proving (what physiology never can do) the 
historical affinity or consanguinity of such 
peculiar scions with the original Asiatic 
stock must be very strict and methodical, 
not only in order to convince those who 
maintain that the presumption is against our 
hypothesis, but also to prevent our remarks 
from being encumbered by an unmethodical, 
because unconnected, comparison. It is 
only after we have established the relative 
position of the leading Asiatic families of 
organic languages that we can proceed to 
the eccentric formations of Africa, America 
and Polynesia. Then only shall we be able 
to discover which among those Asiatic fami- 
lies and branches is, as regards physiology 
and geography, and especially language, 
nearest of kin to each of them. By this 
means we shall be enabled to point out that 
part of the great stem from which those 
scions branched off, the stage of development 
at which they separated. 

It is not yet proved in detail, but it appears 
highly probable, in conformity witn our 
general principles, that the native languages 
of the northern continent of America^ com- 
priduig tribes and nations of very different 



degrees of civilization, from the Esmiimaux 
of the polar regions to the Aztecs ofMexico^ 
are of one origin, and a scion of the Tora* 
nian tribe. Tne similarity in the conforma- 
tion of the skull renders this affinity highlj 
probable. The wonderful analogy in the 
grammatical structure of these languages^ 
with each other and with the Turanian 
tongues of Asia, is universally admitted ; 
and we think that the curious, and at first 
sight startling problem^ of the apparent en- 
tire diversity of the lexicographical portion 
of those American languages, by the side of 
that grammatical affinity, will be satisfacto- 
rily accounted for upon a fuller acauaint- 
ance with the roots, and by the application 
of our principle of secondary formations 
sometimes overlaying the ancient stock of 
roots. 

The linguistic data before us, combined 
with the traditions and customs, and, par- 
ticularly, with the system of pictorial or 
mnemonic writing (first revealed in this 
work), enable me to say, that the Asiatic 
origin of all these tribes is as fully proved as- 
the unity of family among themselves. Ac- 
cording to our system, the Indian languages 
can only be the deposit of a north Turani- 
an idiom. Indeed, in addition to the evi- 
dence already collected by Prichard, the pas- 
sage of tribes from Liberia (where we also- 
find traces of the same pictorial writing), 
over the northern islands, is placed beyond 
all doubt by the work m question. The 
Mongolian peculiarity of the skull, the type 
of the hunter, the Shamanic excitement 
which leads by means of fasting and dreams 
into a visionary or clairvoyant state, and tlie 
fundamental religious views and Fvmbols^ 
bring us back to primitive Turanism. As- 
to the languages tnem selves, there is no one 
peculiarity in them which may not easily be 
explained by our theory of the seconuary 
formation and of the consequences of isols- 
tion. The unity of the grammatical t^-pe 
was long airp acknowledged, but we liave 
now (as I tnink) the evii^nce of the mate- 
rial, historical, physical unit^'. The Indian 
mind has not only worked m one type, Init 
with one matenal, and tliat a Turanian 
one. 

If language be the work of the human 
mind, religion is so likewise ; becaose they 
are the two effects of the operation of one 
and the same faculty, directed in language, 
to the manifoldness of things, in religiOD, to 
the unity of this manifoldness, or to Uie first 
cause of the universe. The adyance horn 
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the individual object which strikes us 
through the senses to a notion which defines 
the species and genus, is a process which 
■supposes the existence and primitive as- 
-sumption of a first cause. Again, as no in- 
stinct can remain without its corresponding 
manifestation, the mind must produce lan- 
guage. 

Descending to the sphere of simple history 
we find that religion, whether it means truth 
respecting the relation of the soul to God, 
or the corresponding acts of worship and 
of the social life of worshippers, cannot ex- 
ist without words. But, moreover, the high- 
est media of the manifestation of religious 
truth are religious words and teachings, and 
their only safe records, sacred books. It 
follows from our philosophy of language, as 
the organ of reason ana the depository of 
thoughts and of facts, that the proper tribu- 
nal for interpreting such a code is reason, so 
far as religion is the expression of truth, 
ideal or historical. Any non-rational inter- 
pretation of those records, is therefore in 
itself as irreligious as it is irrational. It may 
be necessary for private interests, perhaps 
•enn()l)led, at least strengthened, by practical 
purposes, to employ an irrational interpreta- 
tion, but in itself any such interpretation is 
either a proof of illogical perversity and ig- 
norance, or an avowal of imposture and con- 
«ciou3 unbelief. 

Now the philosophical analysis of lan- 
guage shows what is requisite for discovering 
the real sense of a word in a given record. 
We must first try to understand the original 
moaning of the word, its inherent power, as 
it were ; and then its signification in that 
given period of language, which evidently 
implies that we know, at least, the relative 
age of the record. This enquiry leads us. 
farther into all the various points of histo- 
rical criticism. Here we meet with ques- 
tions such as, whether Moses is to be sup- 
posed to have related the story of his own 
death, because we call certain books, the 
books of Moses, as we call others the books 
of Judges and Kings — and again, whether 
Isaiah, a prophet before Sennacherib, must 
be supposed to have spoken of Cyrus as his 
contemporary, for a similar reason. In nil 
such questions, reason alone, perhaps, will 
not obtain a hearing, owing to the indiffer- 
cnoe to truth, and because tne faith of many 
exists upon unreasonableness : but language 
comes in at the head of the facts, which are 
not so easily disposed of. There may be 
unbelief connected with the promotion of 



such investigations, but there always is with 
the attacks upon them on theological 
grounds. Such enquiries may be conducted 
individually here and there without faith : 
but there is no faith worth having implied in 
an indifference to them. The seriousness 
and value of the religious belief of any class 
of men, or of any nation, so far as they are 
considered rational beings, will always bear 
a due proportion to the efforts they make to 
investigate these points, and to bring the 
problems connected with them before the tri- 
bunal of reason, in order to secure a solid ba- 
sis for historical belief. 

But the bearing of a philosophical analysis 
upon the philosophy of religion goes much 
farther. It dives aown to the very foundation 
of every historical tradition. 

The laws of development in language must 
be, and demonstrably are, the same as those 
of the evolution of any religion, whether con- 
veyed by words and written traditions or not. 
The meaning of a word changes the reality 
of things, and the word, as a living evidence, 
acts upon the imaginative as well as reason- 
ing faculties of the mind. Ecclesia^ as ap- 
plied by the Christians to their meetings, 
signified (like synagogue, which means con- 
gregation) the assembly of the associated 
people, the people themselves. The Ro- 
manic nations adopted the term as chiesa, 
^glise^ iglesiOj applied however to the locali- 
ty and to the governing body : a very sad fall 
indeed. The Germanic nations, who used 
for ecclesia che word Gemeinde (community), 
or others of the same meaning, adopted from 
the Byzantines the expression (Church, Kirk, 
Kirche). which originally referred to the 
place 01 worship as dedicated to the Lord 
[Kf/ruike from Kvrios). The popular ele- 
ment thus gradually disappears m the notion 
of government, the people in the ruler, and 
the word itself, in its intellectual application, 
refers to the governing body as a priesthood. 
What is priesthood f — the quality of being 
one of the Elders (presbyters) of the con- 
gregation, chosen to preside at their meet- 
ings, for worship as well as social adminis- 
tration, for meals (the love-feasts oragapes), 
the regulation of alms-giving, and so on. 
But what does priest mean conventionally ? 
— a mediator between God and the people. 

Thus words which were originally ration- 
al and correct expressions, either became 
absurd or false. Are they then to stand in 
the way of truth, when they have lost their 
truth ? This question mignt easily be an- 
swered, were it not that there are attached 
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to the absurdity or to the lie institutions and 
interests, and all the passions by which these 
are surrounded and supported, hiding their 
hideous faces under heavenly masks. 

There are two modes of proceeding open 
to a nation, anxious for trutk and able to at- 
tain it, when it makes this discovery* Either 
the word may be given up, or the dictionary 
may be practically corrected, by recalling 
the original meaning. In the fii'st case, it 
is dropped and replaced by one the meaning 
of which is unmistakeable. The Germans, 
at the Reformation, replaced Kirche by 
Oemeindcj and thus made their language, 
by one word, an evangelical messenger of 
truth to the millions who spoke it. Mixed 
languages, however, with their numerous 
conventional words, cannot easily achieve 
such changes. Still they may correct the 
dictionary. If neither of these be done, it 
is because, there being no regard for the 
truth of the thing, there is none for the truth 
of the expression, and the conventional lie is 
continued. 

It is equally illusory to point to historical 
tradition in order to come to an understand- 
ing of things divine. Historical tradition 
consists of words, and is no more a defini- 
tion than a person as an abstract notion. 
Tradition, and consequently all historical 
religion, is a hieroglyphic, as well us the 
words in which it is conveyed. It implies 
that the object itself is allowed to exist, and 
that all men know, and somehow understand 
it within. A firm religious faith, in a think- 
ing man or nation, can no more rest ulti- 
mately upon a history than upon a myth. Or 
shall religious tradition be described by rites 
and gestures ? These are mute hici-oglyph- 
ics, waiting for the word to explain them. 
Everything, in short, points to tne mind as 
the complex of Reason and Conscience. 
Destroy these, if you can ; or trust them, 
and let them have free sovereign sway : if 
not, declare yourselves Atheists. 

The ultimate result of all this may be 
summed up in a few words, and all that fol- 
lows may be considered as a commentary 
upon them, much that precedes as an intro- 
duction to them. 

Words are the most intellectual symbols, 
and symbols are, at the best words. Neither ■. 
the words of language, nor the symbols of , 
religion, are the basis and reality of thought ', 
or of worship ; they have no reality but in 
Reason and Conscience, and are of no use 
but in so far as they express this reality and 
are so understood and applied. 



ST. JOHN AND HIS GOSPEL. 

(from " HTPPOLTTUS AND HIS AGE.") 

St John, the mysterious apostle of love^ 
appears as the leading personage at tiie be- 
ginning and close of this penod. In the 
year 68, after the death of Nero, when the 
fulfilment of ancient and modem prophecies 
was drawine near, and the spiritual atmos- 
phere was charged with the elements of the 
approaching catastrophe, John saw and 
wrote down, or dictated, his vision of the 
imminent destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
the approaching end of the city of Seven 
Hills. I have shown, in my Preface, that 
this is the epoch of the Apocalypse, and 
shall only treat here of the Gospel. 

In the month of September of the year 
70, the Holy of Holies of the Jewish dis- 
pensation was despoiled and buried beneath, 
its ruins. Jerusalem and Jewish nationa- 
lity ceased to exist. This awful event 
roused the Christian congregations all over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, from a slumber- 
ing expectation of the end of all things* 
It became clear to them that God's work 
on earth was to be carried on by Christ's 
followers. And great was the work doing* 
and to be done. Man as man was to be- 
come a temple of God, sacred as such, 
whether he was a slave or a king, he was 
to be self-responsible, whether layman or 
teacher: he was to be in immediate connec- 
tion witn Christ and the Father, whether 
illiterate or learned. Then ihe new structure 
of family life was forming upon the Chris- 
tian principle : the relation oi husband and 
wife was to be sanctified by the eoual Chris- 
tian position of the woman, and tne duty of 
moral education. A hard problem for flesh 
and blood I but had it not appeared so U> 
the Apostles themselves before Christ's 
Spirit came upon them 7 Parents were to 
respect their children as co-heirs to the 
kingdom of God, and children to love their 
parents for God*s sake, and to resi>ect them^ 
as such, not less, but more. Tnis world- 
renewing spirit could not stop with the 
family relations ; its work became social, in 
spite of aristocratic pride, of mammon and 
of state-law, of philosophers and national 
economists. Masters also and slaves 
learned to recognize their mutual positions 
as brethren ; the Christian slave might re- 
main a slave, but he ceased to be without ik 
body and soul of his own. Finally, each 
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member of the congregation was bound to 
assist every other, as a brother ; and the 
congregations all over the earth were to 
feel themselves united by the Spirit as one 
body of redeemed men, Jews and Gentiles, 
Greeks and Barbarians. Manv of them 
continued during this period to be ruled by 
Elders, called also Overseers (Bishops) : in 
parts of Asia Minor and at Rome, the 
people confided the direction to one chosen 
individual, while thev retained the supreme 
legislative right of makinsr regulations. 
Thus, while in the dignity of Bishop, man 
again is truly honoured, because trusted 
and freely obeyed, the universal Christian 
conscience sways supreme as in the times 
of the Apostles ; more so, indeed, inasmuch 
as the Apostles were chosen by Christ, 
founded the congregations, and stood above 
local governments ; whereas the Bishops 
were chosen by the people themselves, and 
possessed only local, and that a limited 
authority. 

But what is the Christian view of the 
state ? To a Christian the state is a 

Eunishment, to be borne with patience ; it 
elongs to this earth, and is doomed to 
perish with it The Christian honours the 
Emperor as Christ did Tiberius, and re- 
spects his representatives as Christ did 
Pontius Pilate. Caiaphas is no more : his 
last succcessor lies buried under the ruins 
of the Temple. Nero, too, is gone : is he 
rcallv (as the general prophecy and belief 
goes) to return from the East and destroy 
the new Babylon, the guilty queen of this 
doomed world? Such were the rumours 
which, together with many strange doc- 
trines and speculations, Jewish and Gentile, 
{)crvaded the Christian world. As Peter 
lad to combat Simon the Samaritan, and 
Paul the Jewish Gnostics, with their genea- 
logies of angels and aeons (1 Tim. iv., 7, 
Tit. iii.), so John had to warn them against 
Cerinthus. He, also a Jewish Gnostic of 
Alexandria, who speculated deeply on the 
nature of the cosmogonic process, con- 
cluded from the suffering and death of 
Jesus that the Christ had departed from 
him ; and in respect to the kingdom of God 
which was to come, indulged in images of 
rhiliastic happiness, which remind us of the 
Bacchic mysteries, and border upon Moham- 
medan sensualism. 

Almost a century has passed away since 
Christ was bom \ the aged disciple still 
lives ; is he (as was believed) really not to 
die before the Lord returns 7 or is he to fall 



asleep like all the other Apostles and eye* 
witnesses ? 

All is dark and dreary upon earth ; there 
is no light even for the believer but in hea« 
ven ; no abode for the faith but in the Jeru- 
salem above. Thither the Church is to be 
elevated. The kingdoms of this world are 
to become the kingdoms of the Lord ; but . 
before that can come to pass, the world 
must perish. And perish it will: Christ has 
announced it. When ? Nobody knows. 

Such was the temper, such were the 
doubts, fears, and expectations of the latter 
part of this second age of the Apostles, in 
which St John at Ephesus wrote his Gos- 
pel and his great Epistle. They both 
breathe the spint of his last and constantly . 
repeated injunction and message to his con- 
gregation: "Children, love one another I" 
As in the life and writings of Paul so in 
those of St John we clearly discern two 
periods. In the Apocalypse we see his 
ardent mind subject to prophetic ectasies ; 
in his Gospel and Epistle we behold the 
calm teacher, the Apostle of love. This 
difference is independent of another cir- 
cumstance which may help to explain the 
contrast as to language. I mean the differ- 
ence between a Jewish secretary who may 
have acted the part of amanuensis in com- 
mitting the vision to writing, and whose 
style would naturally be Hebraising and 
barbarous, and the men of Asia Minor, the 
Bishops and Elders of the Greek cities ; 
who (as we shall see presently) edited his 
Gospel in good Hellenistic Greek. We 
trace the same amanuensis in the Epistles, 
which date from the latter portion of his 
life. According to a uniform tradition, St 
John died at Ephesus in the year 98 or 99, 
the last of Nerva's, or the first of Trajan's 
reign. 

The fourth Gospel decidedly belongs to 
the last decennium of the first Christian 
century. There is an ancient tradition 
traceable to Hegesippus, the first Christian 
historian, who, after making diligent re- 
searches in Asia and Europe, wrote about 
the year 175 or 180, that St John who was 
the only survivor of the Apostles, consented 
at the request of some fellow-disciples 
(Andrew, Peter's brother, being mentioned 
by name), and that of the neighbouring 
Bishops and Elders of Asia, to write what 
he had seen. The same tradition also 
states that all these recognised or confirmed 
it (" recognoscentibus cuRctis"|, which im- 
plies Uiem to have been the editors. 
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The Oo«pe1 itself, indeed contains plainly 
enoufrh this confinnator; evidence of the 
editors. Thcj it was who after St. John's 
deatb added the 2l8t chapter, at the end 
of which thej eddrcas themselves to the 
reader in the worda of v. 'ii. " This is the 
disciple which testified all these things, and 
wrote these things ; and we know that hit 
le$timony it true." The Apostle speaks of 
bimsclf in the third person, when address- 
ing the reader, as he does towards the verj 
«nd (xix. 35): "And he that saw it bare 
record, and his record is true; end he 
knoweth that he saith true, that yo might 
believe." 

In oriltT t^ understand the arrangement 
of this Gospel, wc must recall to our minds 
the position in which John stood to ^le 
catechetical tradition, and to the faith of 
the congregations, when he undertook to 
write down what he had seen. 

At that time a generation had passed 
away since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and two generations had succeeded each 
other since the beginning of the catecheti- 
cal teaching about Christ all over the world. 
This account originally contained the five 
chapteis: How Jesus was baptized bj 
John ; How He preached and worked 
miracles in Galilee ; How He travelled 
about, going towards Jerusalem ; How He 
preached at Jerusalem ; How He suffered 
and died there, and rose on the third day. 
By far the greater part of these five chap- 
ters is anecdotal: that is to say, consists 
of Jcaus' doings and sajings, loosely strung 
together, and capable therefore of gradaal 
addiUon and enlargement. These accounts 
were historical, but could not, and never 
were originally intended to be considered 
chronological. The sentence which COU' 
Hects thom, being the work of the individual 
compiler, evidently forms no part of the 
primitive tradition. 

Christ lefl Galilee very soon after his 
baptism, and remained about a year in ^ 
JudffiB, (ill he heard of the Baptist's death. 
This was the occasion of his visiting Jeru- 
salem for the first time, to which be after- 
wards twice returned. In the meantime he ! 
bad made a longer stay in Galilee, and i 
travelled about the country in various ' 
directions. Circumstances such m these 
were unimportant to the catechumens, who 
of course could only wish to have analogous , 
•ayings put together, and the whole frame- , 
work as simple as possible. This course I 
John could not adopt and sanctioD ; but I 



he must have been very reluctant to oppoM 
it, and thereby disturb the popular accooDt 
which was written down and circulated 
throughout the Christian world. He ac- 
cordingly resolved to sketch the tmo 
chronological framework as lightly as poa> 
sible, and to expatiate only on such point! 
OS bore upon toe great theme of tlie pro- 
logue. This is the key to the right ciitt 
cism of his whole Gospel. 



THE PAST. 

No (ench of ohang« I I oIoh my «y . 

It cannot be she comes no mora t 
1 hear the rustling of her dress ; 

I hear her footstep on the floor. 
I feel her breath upon my brow ; 

I feel her kiss upon m; cheek — 
Down, pbantous of the buried past t 

DowD, or my heavy heart must brMk I 



Spring still makes spring within the mlsd, 

When sixty years are told, 
Love wakes anew this throbUng heart. 

And we are never old. 



- rgloi . 

And throng the wild-piled n 
The warm roM-bnds below. 



FIRST SIGHT OF THE ALBERT 
NYANZA. 

[Sn SiHun. Vnri Biua, bflU ainher tat 
tnTtller, bom u TbomATOTL Wontatmliln, 181L 
Attn eigbt jmit nddeiica la Ojlon, ha BmBMlBid, 
<□ 18S1, ■! hit on COM, ui eipedlUoD ror tUnmy ol 
tha niiiai of the Nlla, which vh fiillawad op br in*- 
nl tubHqnaDt uprdlUon^ In ill of which ba wm ao- 
compulid bf bli wlfa. H> net wlUi aailiMDl *acam, 
RcalTlii( ffAi madsla (Mm jaosnpbkkl ndrtls c4 
Loodoa nod Fwii (or Ui iMMoBt Is lascniilital 
kamtadca. Hli prinrlpd wvk* ui, "n* AHwt 

'■n< KOI IViMiria </ At)ttlmli ' (IMT), md 
•• limaaia- (ItH), 

The glory of our prixe anddenly bnnt 
nponmel There, like asea of qnicWlTari 
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Uy far beneath the grand expanse of water 
—a boandless sea horizon on the south and 
south-west, glittering in the noonday sun ; 
and on the west, at fiflj or sixty miles' dis- 
tance, blue mountains rose from the bosom 
of the lake to a height of about seven thou- 
sand feet above its level. 

It is impossible to decribe the triumph of 
that moment : here was the reward for all 
our labour — for the years of tenacity with 
which we had toiled Uirough Africa. Eng- 
land had won the sources of the Nile I . 
. . - I sincerely thanked God for having 
guided and supported us through all dan- 
gers to the good end. I was about one 
thousand five hundred feet above the lake, 
and I looked down from the steep granite 
cliff upon those welcome waters — upon that 
vast reservoir which nourished E?ypt and 
brought fertility where all was wilaemess— 
upon that great source so long hidden from 
mankind ; that source of bounty and bles- 
sing to millions of human beings ; and as 
one of the greatest objects in nature, I de- 
termined to honour it with a great name. 
As an imperishable memorial of one loved 
and mourned by our gracious Queen, and 
deplored by every Englishman, I called the 
great lake "the Albert Nyanza." The 
Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two 
sources of the Nile. 

The zigzag path to descend to the lake 
was 80 steep and dangerous, that we were 
forced to leave our oxen with a guide, who 
was to take them to Magunsro and wait for 
our arrival. We commencea the descent of 
the steep pass on foot I led the way, 
grasping a stout bamboo. My wife, in ex- 
treme weakness, tottered down the pass, 
supporting herself upon my shoulder, and 
stopping to rest every twenty paces. Afler 
a toilsome descent of'^about two hours, weak 
with years of fever, but for the moment 
strenf^thened by success, we gained the level 
plain below the cliff. A walk of about a 
mile through fiat sandy meadows of fine 
turf, interspersed with trees and bush, 
brought us to the water's edge. The waves 
were rolling upon a white oebbly beach : I 
rushed into the lake, and thirsty with heat 
and fatigue, with a heart full of gratitude, 
1 (Irjink deeply from the sources of the Nile. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the lake was 
a fishing village named Vacovia, in which 
we now established ourselves 

The beach was perfectly clean sand, upon 
which the waves rolled like those of the sea. 
throwing np weeds preciflely m sea-weea 



may be seen upon the English shore. It 
was a grand sight to look upon this vast re- 
servoir of the mighty Nile, and to watch 
the heavy swell tumbling upon the beach, 
while far to the south-west the eye searched 
as vainly for a bound as though upon the 
Atlantic. It was with extreme emotion 
that I enjoyed this glorious scene. My wife, 
who had followed me so devotedly, stood by 
my side pale and exhausted — a wreck upon 
the shores of the great Albert Lake that we 
have so long striven to reach. No Euro- 
pean foot had ever trod upon its sand, nor 
had the eyes of a white man scanned its 
vast expanse of water. We were the first ; 
and this was the key to the great secret that 
even Julius Csesar yearned to unravel, but 
in vain. Here was the great basin of the 
Nile that received every drop of water, even 
from the passing shower to the roaring 
mountain torrent that drained from Centnu 
Africa towards the north. This was the 
great reservoir of the Nile I 

The first coup d^oed from the summit of 
the cliff, one thousand five hundred feet 
above the level, had suggested what a 
closer examination confirmed. The lake 
was a vast depression far below the gene- 
ral level of the country, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous clifis, and bounded on the west 
and south-west by great ranges of moun- 
tains from five to seven thousand feet above 
the level of its waters — thus it was the 
one great reservoir into which everything 
must drain : and from this vast rocky cis- 
tern the Nile made its exit, a giant in its 
birth. 



QUEEN MARY AT LOCHLEVEN 
CASTLE. 

[Asm SrucKLAinv a Irfogmphlcal uid miioenMieoQS 
writer, bom In Saflblk 1706, died in London 1874. Ebm 
hM written manj rolnniM of biogn4>h7, her moet im* 
portent work! being " IJi^m of lk» Queem of A^IoimI** 
(18IO-49),and*'£fcMe/ae Qtumu o/ SeoCtowi ** (1850- 
69), prepared Ineoi^aDction with her eiator Elinbetb, 
and baeed largely upon original docomentt.] 

The conspirators, calling themselves the 
Lords of Secret Council, having completed 
their arrangements for the long-meditated 
project of depriving her of her crown, sum- 
moned Lord Lindsay to Edinburgh, and on 
the 23d of July delivered to him and Sir 
Robert Melville three deeds, to which thej 
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were instructed to obtain her signature, 
either by flattering words or absolute force. 
The first contained a declaration, as if from 
herself, * that, being in infirm health, and 
worn out with the cares of government, she 
had taken purpose voluntanly to resign her 
crown and office to her dearest son, James, 
Prince of Scotland.' In the second, * her 
trusty brother James, Earl of Moray, was 
^constituted regent for the prince her son, 
during the minority of the royal infant.' 
The third appointed a provisional council of 
regency, consisting of Morton and the other 
Lords of Secrel Council, to carry on the 
government till Moray's return : or, in case 
of his refusing to accept it, till the prince 
arrived at the legal age for exercising it 
himself. Aware that Mary would not easily 
be induced to execute such instruments, Sir 
Robert Melville was especially employed to 
cajole her into this political suiciae. That 
ungrateful courtier, who had been employed 
and trusted by his unfortunate sovereign 
ever since her return from France, and had 
received nothing but benefits from her, un- 
dertook this office. Having obtained a pri- 
vate interview with her, he deceitfully en- 
treated her * to sign certain deeds that would 
be presented to her by Lindsay, as the only 
means of preserving her life, which, he as- 
sured her, was in the roost imminent danger.' 
Then he gave her a turquoise ring, telling 
her * it was sent to her from the Earls of 
Argyle, Huntly, and Athole, Secretary Leth- 
ington, and the Laird of Grange, who loved 
her majesty, and had by that token accredi- 
ted him to exhort her to avert the peril to 
which she would be exposed, if she ventured 
to refuse the requisition of the Lords of Se- 
cret Council, whose designs, they well knew, 
were to take her life, either secretly or by a 
mock-trial among themselves.' Finding the 
queen impatient of this insidious advice, he 
produced a letter from the English ambassa- 
dor Throckmorton, out of the scabbard of 
his sword, telling her *he had concealed it 
there at peril of his own life, in order to con- 
vey it to her ' — a paltry piece of acting, 
worthy of the parties by whom it had been 
devised, for the letter had been written for 
the express purpose of inducing Mary to ac- 
cede to the Remission of her re^al aignity, 
telling her, as if in confidence, * that it was 
the queen of England's sisterly advice that 
she should not irritate those who had her in 
their power, by refusing the only concession 
that could save her life ; and observing that 
nothing that was done under her present cir- 



cumstances could be of any force when sh^ 
regained her freedom.' Mary, however, reso- 
lutely refused to sign the deeds ; declaring, 
with truly royal courage, that she would not 
make herseu a party to the treason of her 
own subjects, by acceding to their lawless 
requisition, which, as she truly alleged, * pro* 
ceeded only of the ambition of a few, and 
was far from the desire of her people.' 

The fair-spoken Melville having reported 
his ill success to his coadjutor Lord Lindsay, 
Moray's brother-in-law, the bully of the party, 
who had been selected for the honourable of- 
fice of extorting by force from the royal cap- 
tive the concession she denied, that brutal 
ruffian burst rudely into her presence, and, 
flinging the deeds violently on the table be- 
fore her, told her to sign them without delay, 
or worse would befall her. * What I ' ex- 
claimed Mary, ' shall I set my hand to a de- 
liberate falsehood, and, to gratify the ambi- 
tion of my nobles, relinquish the office God 
hath given to me, to my son, an infant little 
more than a year old, incapable of govern- 
ing the realm, that my brother Moray may 
reign in his name ? ' She was proceeding 
to demonstrate the unreasonableness of what 
was required of her, but Lindsay contemptu- 
ously interrupted her with scornful laughter; 
then, scowling ferociously upon Ikt, he swore 
with a deep oath, Hhut if she would not sign 
those instruments, he would do it with her 
heart's blood, and cast her into the lake to 
feed the fishes.* Full well did the defence- 
less woman know how capable he was of per- 
forihing his threat, havint^ seen his rapier 
reeking with human blood shed in lier pres- 
ence, when he assisted at the butchery of her 
unfortunate secretary. The ink was scarcelj 
dry of her royal signature to the remission 
she had granted to him for that outrage ; 
but, reckless of the fact that he owed his life, 
his forfeit lands, yea, the very power of in- 
juring her, to her generous clemency, he 
thus requited the grace she had, in evil hour 
for herself, accorded to him. Her heart was 
too full to continue the unequal contest, * I 
am not yet five-and-twenty,' she pntheticallj 
observed ; somewhat more she would have 
said, but her utterance failed her, and she 
began to weep with hysterical emotion. Sir 
Robert Melville, affecting an air of the deep- 
est concern, whispered in her ear an earnest 
entreaty for her * to save her life by signing 
the papers,' reiterating * that whatever she 
did would be invalid because extorted by 
force.' 
Mary's tears continued to flow, but tigs 
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■he would not, till Lindsa;, infuriated bj her 
resolute resistance, swore ' that, having- be- 
gun the matter, he would also finish it then 
and there,' forced the pen into her reluctant 
hand, and, accordinR- to the popular Tersion 
of this scene of lawlesB riolence, grasped her 
arm in the straggle so rudely, as to leave the 
prints of hia mail-clad fingers vigibi; im- 
pressed. In an access of pain and terror, 
with streaming ejea and averted head, she 
affixed herregalHignatureto the three deeds, 
without once looking upon them. Sir Wal- 
ter Seott alludes to Lindsaj's barbarona 
itment of his hapless queen in these nei^ 



George Douglas, the youngest son of the 
evil lady of Lochleven, being present, indig- 
nantly remonstrated with his savage brother- 
in-law, Lindsay, for his misconduct; and 
though hitherto employed as one of the per- 
sons whose office it was to keep guard over 
her, he became from that hour the most de- 
voted of her friends and champions, and the 
contriver of her escape. His elder brother. 
Sir William Douglas, the castellan, ahso- 
lutcly refused to be present ; entered a pro- 
leat against the wrong that had been perpe- 
trated under his roof; and besought the 
queen to give him a letter of exoneration, 
tprtifving that he had nothing to do with it, 
and that it was against his consent — which 
letter she gave him. 

AOHU arUCKUI'D. 
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er iB p g n a^ of th« h«u1. 



4. Wv AKTTfi vKb Alluk CunnlDprhJUQ Id pnrTiTr- 
t. lh> HDoDd la Ihs man rOKtln. Blr Willo- 



Tba ■■■»i m lowly, imd dowla. ud wu; 
Ih diBn-, DM (mun', bol diUDS ud tabbing, 
nk ■» l[fti her lefUn isd hii« b«r tnj. 

TiM bandiUn an Ijtit, ud nmklvd, ud gny ; 
kt fftir, or Kl pnacUng, nur wODlbf J tmt flsechfp^ 
The Flowua of tba Toiql an ■' wsd« away. 

Lt fl'en, at lh« gloamLnc, oae awankl^ u* nMmiflC 
■Boat (lacki wi' the I mii U hogle to plaj, 

Sot Uk ue dli drearic, iuusatiiig bn deaile— 
The Floven of the f orail an a' wade awaj. 

>oc)l ud vae t« Iha Older. HDl onr lade Id the BoH 

Tba Englkeh, fbr aoce. bj guile wu the da; ; 
rhe Itowen of the fonat, tbat foDcht a^ the foremi 
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ON GOOD-BREEDINO. 

[Kiu or CHraturmn.— Mo work ma man MgniT 
pflnued or mart ihuplj crlddied Uwn thfl •erla of 
•• LMtrt " wrItttD b; I^illlp DonpM Bluhope. Eut of 
CbMltrflcld (ieM-1TT3), tu lili ulonl Mm, PhUlp 
AUnliDpQf HuetiiDA HiTDj n tho amrt t>f Dntdm. 
TV lett«ri wfin Danr dcdgncd fvr pabUcftUoii. After 
the dxub of Mr. atubope Id 1768, II ne IbnBd Ibal he 
Iwl bMD aecrMlir mrTied, lad bmd left ■ vldaw ud 
(wo chllilrtD. The irtdow dlqned of the «1(1dkI 
tetlen lo Iheir pn^psr omdat, Lord Clifeterfleld, bql ihe 






•ftertl 



wm ailed for wllhlo InlTe munlhi. The epeMbs 
aUO-Iicpen, liuntf •■■;•, ud otber mleoelUuieui 
WTttlnt) of tliie cslebnUd peer wen pabllihed bj Di 
lUtj. (ommpuled with ■ memoir. Id 1774, iDd ■ nil 
«ble edillun of hie "leUtn," edited, with Dole 
bJ Lard UaboD <now Eul SUobope), wu gin 
lo the world In four ioIdiiu Id ISU, ud ■ BRh 1 

The Importuee which CheeterHeld Dttached to ' (ooc 

4K*edlB(' iDB)' be eeen <hn thiep<iaa«e; 



(ftcrificea of little conTeniencea, u* as 
natural kq implied compact between ciri- 
lized people as protection and obedieUM 
are between kinEs and subjjcla ; wboeTer, 
In either caae, violateu that compact, justl; 
forfeits all adTantages arialnK from it. For 
mj own part, I reail; think that, next to 
the coDBCiouaneaa of doing a good action, 
that of doing a civil one is the moit pleas- 
ing; and the epithet which I ahoald coret 
the most, next lo that of Ariatidea, wotild 
be that of well bred. 



Men who converse onl^ with women ai« 
frivolous, effeminate puppies, and thoae who 
never convene with thorn are bean. 

The desire of being pleased is nniveiaal. 
The desire of pleaeing should be so too. 
Misera are not so much blamed for being 
misers as envied for being rich. 

Dissimulation, to a certain degree, 11 M 
necessary in business as clothes are in tfa« 
of life! and a ti 



A friend of yours ant: 
<lefincd good-breeding 



nine has very justly | 
> be, ''the result of 
^ good nature, and a 

little self-denial fur the sake of othen, and 
with a view to obtain the same iudulsence 
from them." Taking this for granted — as 
I think it cannot be dispnted^t is aston- 
ishing lo me that anybody, who has good 
flense and good-nature, can essentially fail 
in good -breeding. As to the modes of it, 
indeed, tbey vary according to peraoDi>, 
places, and c i re u ma lances, and are only to 
be acquired by obscn'ntinn and experience; 
bat the substance of it is everywhere and 
eternally the same. Good-manners are to 
particular socicUes, what good morals are 
to society in general — their cement and 
theirsecurity. And as laws arc enacted to 
enforce good morals, or at least to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones, so there are cer- 
tain rules of civility, universally implied 
and received, to enforce good-manners and 
punish bad ones. And indeed there seems 
to me to be less difference, both between 
the crimes and punishments, than at first 
one would imagine. The immoral man, 
who invadefl another's property, is justly 
banged for it ; and the ill-bred man, who 
by his ill-manners invades and disturbs the 
quiet and comforts of private life, is by 



he produced his outside so. 

Hymen comes whenever he is called, bat 
Love only when he pleases. 

An abject flatterer has a irone opinion 
of others, and, if possible, of himself, than 
he ought to have. 

A woman will bo implicitly governed hr 
the man whom she is in love with, but will 
not be directed by the man whom she es- 
teems the most. The former is the reinit 
of passion, which is bcr character; th« 
latter must be the effect of reasoning, which 
is bv no means of the feminine gender. 

The best moral virtues are those of which 
the vulgar arc, perhaps, the beat judges. 

Chesterfield occasionally wrote eeri-df- 
tocitu, of which the following ia the beet 
specimen i 



Untnal 



or aiCHlBD HISH, ESQ, 

MiuHrafllu Ctrrmmlm if Balk.tt'^^ J« 

UmfOi Miiwii llu BatU nf Sir borne JUmSh 

tmd Mr. Poft at Bulk. 

The old EgypUans hid their wit 

In hieioglyphio dress. 
To give msn puna in search of it. 

And please themselves with pisat. 
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Newton, it 1 ean judgs kright. 

All wisdom doea eipreM ; 
His knovledga giT«a mankind dalight. 

Adds to their hkppinen. 

Pope is tbe emblem of trat wit, 
Tlie Buushine of the mind ; 

Eckd o'er his works in search of it, 
You'll endlees pleasure find. 

Nash represents men in tbe mass. 
Mode up of wrong and right; 

Sometimea a knare, sometimee an taa, 
Now blunt, and now polite. 

The picture placed the busts between. 
Adds lo the thought much streogth ; 

Wisdom and Wit are tiuls »een. 
But Follj's at ftill length. 



ON MONARCHY. 

I*n 1/ EmgloKl," poblkfafd la ITSS, •ibiUt a k«lai] 

•lllun, Th*r fciniKd tbe Bnt tncmpt lo poinlKlH 
Irgal kDDwLedffv, nod mrv smjEWDllj roi iiaifuL 
Jnnlni ud othm lun wUcksd UmIf lulbor ror Itu- 
lng too mitcb to tha lida of pnrvfUJTe, utA *>>"'■*( 
raltacr by pivc«deDla tbao by BiieA uid JoitlH ^ jat [d 



b*n bHn mH]*b;HBiimt Uwym lo IM* (dJtloH. 
BLKkiUne (bui «iu up Itaa nlUin aMdta of M ilv 
Uftunil bindliary ngnuthy.] 

It must be owned, an elective moDarcbj 
seems to be the moat obvious and best 
suited of any to the niional principles of 
f;oTeniinenl and the freedom of human 
nature ; and accordinglj, we find from his- 
tor; that, ia the inflinc; and first rudi- 
ments of almost every state, the leader, 
rbief-magistrate, or prince bath usually 
)H'en elective. And if the individuals who 
rompose that state could always continue 
true lo Srst principles, uninfluenced by pas- 
nmn or prejudice, noassailed by corruption, 
nnd unftweaby violence, elective incceuion 
wrre aa much to he desired in a kingdom 
as in other inferior communities. The besL 
the widest, and the bravest man would 
then be sure of receiving that crown which 



his endowments have merited ; and the 
sense of an unbiased majority would be 
dotiftilly acquiesced in ^ the few who were 
of different opinions. Bnt history and ob- 
servation will inform us that elections of 
every kind, in the present state of human 
nature, are too frequentlv brought about bj 
ioBnence, parUality, ana artifice ; and even 
where the case ia otherwise, these piactices 
will be oflen suspected, and as constantly 
cbarf^ u^n the succeaaful. by a splene- 
tic diaappointed minority. This is an evil 
to which all BocietJea are liable ; as well 
those of a private and domestic kind, as 
the ereat community of the public, which 
regulates and includes the rest Bat in 
the former there ia this advantage, that 
such auapiciona, if false, proceed no further 
than jealousies and murmurs, which time 
will effectually suppress ; and, if true, th» 
injustice may be remedied by legal means, 
by an appeal to those tribunals to which 
every member of society haa (by becoming 
snch) virtually engaged to submit. Where- 
as, in the great and independent society 
which every nation composes, there is no 
superior to resort to but uie law of nature ; 
no method to redress the infringements of 
that law bnt the actual exertion of private 
force- As, therefore, between two nations 
complaining of miitu^ injuries, the quarrel 
can only be decided by the law of arms, 
so in one and the same nation, when the 
fundamental principles of their common 
union are supposed to be invaded, and more 
especially wnen the appointment of their 
chief-magistrate is alleged to be unduly 
made, the only tribunal to which tbe com- 
plunants can appeal is that of the Ood of 
battles ; the only proceaa by which the ap- 
peal can be carried on is thai of a civil and 
intestine war. A hereditary succession to 
the crown is therefore now established in 
this and most other countries, in order ta 
prevent that periodical bloodshed and 
misery which the history of ancient imperial 
Rome, and the more modern experience of 
Poland and Oermanyj ma^ ahew us are the 
consequences of elective kingdoms. 



[Di. buc BAtaow (l<90-inT) m Uw •> 
dnpargf Loadon. . 
fbrBWtsiTMhMkiutdM Oaa ttt *t 
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hii bwkg. H< •todlcd rot tha Cbarcb. ud na muk 
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powerfiil, bolj, and justT that we should ba 
veij grsteful to him, from whom we received 
our being, with all the comforts aod couve- 
niencea of it? that we should eutirel; trust 
and hope in him, who can and who will do 
whatever we may in reaaon expect from hii 
Eoodncsa, nor can he ever fail to perform 
his promiBes ? that we should render all dae 
obedience to him, whoBe children, Bervanta, 
and subjects we arc ? Can there be a higher 

Erivilege than to have liberty of acceM to 
im, who will favourebly bear, and is follj 
able to supply, our wanta 7 Can we desire 
to receive benefits on easier terms than the 
asking for them? Can a more gentle satia- 
faction for our offences be required than coa- 
fegBJng of them, repentance, and strong reBo- 
ludons to amend them ? The practice of 
such a piefy, of a service lo reasonable, can- 
not but be of vast advantage to us, as it pro- 
cures peace of conscience, a comfortable 
hope, a freedom from all terrors and scru- 
ples of mind, from all tormenting cares and 



of hie Me.J 

Another peculiar excellency of our reli- 

E'on is, that it prescribes an accurate ruleof 
e, most agreeable to reason and to our na- 
ture, most conducive to our welfare and con- 
tent, tending lo procure each man's private 
good, and to promote the public benefit of 
>ll, by the strict observance whereof we bring 
our human nature to a resemblance of the 
divine ; and we shall also thereby obtain 
God's favour, oblige and benclit men, and 
procure to ourselves the conveniences of a 
sober life, and the pleasure of a good con- 
science. For if we examine the precepts 
which respect our duty to God, what can be 
more just, pleasant, or beneficial to us, than 
are those duties of pietj which our religion 
enjoins? What is mote fit and reasonable 
than that we should most highly esteem and 
honour him, who is iDOSt excellent 7 that wc 
should bear the sincerest affection for him 
who is perfect goodness himself, and mosl 
beneficial to us 7 that we should have the 
most awful dread of him, that is iofiniiely 



And if we consider the precepts by which 
our religion regulates our carriage and be- 
haviour Cowards our neighbours and breth- 
ren, what can be imagined so good and use- 
ful as those which the gospel affonlsT It 
enjoins tis sincerely and tenderly to love one 
another; earnestly to desire ana delight in 
each other's good ; heartily to sympathise 
with all the evils and sorrows of our breth- 
ren, readily affording (hem all the help and 
comfort we are able ; willingly to part with 
! our substance, ease, and pleasure, for their 
I benefit and relief; not confining this our 
chatnly to particular friends and relations, 
but, in conformity to the boundless goodneal 
of Almighty God, extending it to all. It 
requires us mutually to bear with one ano- 
ther's infirmities, mildly to resent and freely 
remit all injuries ; retaining no grudge, nor 
executing no revenge, hut requiting our ene- 
mies with good wishes and ^ood deeds. It 
commands us to be quiet in our Btations, 
diligent in our callings, true in our words, 
upright in our dealings, observant of our re- 
lations, obedient and respectful to our supe- 
riors, meek and gentle to our inferiors, mod- 
est and lowly, ingenuous and condescending 
in our converBBtion, candid in our censnres, 
and innocent, inoffensive, and obliging in 
our behaviour towards all persona. It ei>- 
joins UB to root out of our hearts all envy 
and malice, all pride and haughtiness ) to 
restrain our tongues from all slander, de- 
traction, reviling, bitter and harsh language | 
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not to injure, hart, or needlessly trouble onr 
neighbour. It engages us to prefer the pub- 
lic good before our own opinion, humour, 
advantage, or convenience. And would men 
observe and practise what this excellent doc- 
Uine teaches, how sociable, secure, and 
pleasant a life we might lead I what a para- 
aise would this world then become, in com- 
parison to what it now is 1 

If we further survey the laws and direc- 
tions of our religion, with regard to the man- 
agement of our souls and bodies, we shall 
also find that nothing could be devised more 
worthy of us, more agreeable to reason, or 
more productive of our welfare. It obliges 
us to preserve unto our reason its natural 
prerogative and due empire; not to suffer 
the brutish part to usurp and domineer over 
us ; not to be enslaved to bodily temper, or 
deluded by vain fancy, to commit that which 
is unworthv of, or mischievous to us. It en- 
joins us to have sober and moderate thoughts 
concerning ourselves, suitable to our total 
dependence on Qod, to our natural mean- 
ness, weakness, and sinful inclinations ; and 
that we should not be puffed up with self- 
conceit, or vain confidence, in our wealth, 
honour, and prosperity. It directs us to 
compose our minds into a calm, serene, and 
cheerful state ; that we should not easily be 
moved with anger, distracted with care or 
trouble, nor disturbed with any accident ; but 
that we should learn to be content in every 
condition, and patiently bear all events that 
may happen to us. It commands us to re- 
strain our appetites, to be temperate in our 
enjoyments ; to abstain from all irregular 
pleasures which may corrupt our minds, im- 
pair our health, lessen our estate, stain our 
good name, or prejudice our repose. It doth 
not prohibit us the use of any creature that 
is innocent, convenient, or delightful ; but 
indulgeth us a prudent and sober nse of 
them, so as we are thankful to God, whose 
goodness bestows them. It orders us to se- 
quester our minds from the fading glories, 
unstable possessions, and vanishing delights 
of this world ; things which are unworthy 
tho attention and affection of an immortal 
spirit ; and that we should fix our thoughts. 
lU'sires, and endeavours on heavenly ana 
spiritual objects, which are infinitely pure. 
« table, and durable ; not to love the world 
iiid the things therein, but to cast all our 
cure on God's providence ; not to trust in 
uncertain riches, but to have oar treasure, 
(»ur heart, hope, and conversation in heaven. 
And as our religion delivers a most excel- 



lent and perfect rule of life, so it chiefly re* 
quires from us a rational and spiritual ser- 
vice. The ritual observances it enjoins are 
in number few, in nature easy to perform, 
also very reasonable, decent, and useful ; apt 
to instruct us in, and excite us to the prac- 
tice of our duty. And our religion hath 
this further peculiar advantage, that it sets 
before us a living copy of good practice; 
Example yields the most compendious in- 
struction, the most efficacious incitement to 
action : and never was there any example 
so perfect in itself, so fit for our imitation, 
as that of our blessed Saviour ; intended by 
him to conduct us through all the parts of 
duty, especially in those most high and diffi- 
cult ones, that of charity, self-denial, humili- 
ty, and patience. His practice was suited to 
all degrees and capacities of men, and so 
tempered, that persons of all callings might 
easily follow him in the paths of righteous- 
ness, in the performance of all substantial 
duties towaros God and man. It is also an 
example attended with the greatest obliga- 
tions and inducements to follow it, whether 
we consider the great excellency and dignity 
of the person (who was the most holy Son 
of God), or our manifold relations to him, 
being our lor^ and master, our best friend 
and most gracious Redeemer; or the inesti- 
mable benefits we have received from him. 
even redemption from extreme misery, and 
being put into a capacity of the most perfect 
happiness ; all which are so many potent 
arguments engaging us to imitate him. 

Again, our reUgion doth not only fully ac- 
quaint us with our duty, but, which is another 
peculiar virtue thereof, it builds the same on 
the most solid foundation. Indeed, ancient 
philosophers have highly commended virtue, 
and earnestly recommended the practice of 
it ; but the grounds on which they laid its 
praise, and tlie arguments used to enforce its 
practice, were verv weak ; also the princi- 
ples from whence it was deduced, and the 
ends they proposed, were poor and mean, if 
compared with ours. But the Christian doc- 
trine recommends goodness to us, not only 
as agreeable to man's imperfect and fallible 
reason, but as conformaole to the perfect 
goodness, infallible wisdom, and most holy 
will of God ; and which is enjoined ns, by 
this unquestionable authority, as our indis- 
pensable duty, and the only' way to happi- 
ness. The principles from whence it directs 
our actions are love, reverence, and grati- 
tude to God, good-will to men, and a due re- 
gard to our own welfare. ,The ends which 
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it prescribes are God's honour and the sal- 
vation of men ; it excites us to the practice 
of virtue, by reminding us that we shall 
thereby resemble the supreme goodness, ex- 
press our gratitude to our great benefactor, 
discharge our duty to our almighty lord and 
king : tnat we shall thereby avoid the wrath 
and aispleasure of God, and certainly ob- 
tain his favour, mercy, and every blessing 
necessary for us ; that we shall escape not 
' only the terrors of conscience here, but fu- 
ture endless misery and torment ; that wc 
shall procure not only present comfort and 
peace of mind, but acquire crowns of ever- 
lasdng glory and bliss. These are the firm- 
est grounds on which virtue can subsist, and 
the most effectual motives to the embracing 
of it. 

Another peculiar advantage of Christiani- 
ty, and which no other law or doctrine could 
ever pretend to, is, that as it clearly teaches 
and strongly persuades us to so excellent a 
way of life, so it sufficiently enables us to 
practise it ; without which, such is the frail- 
ty of our nature, that all instruction, exhor- 
tation, and encouragement would little avail. 
The Christian law is no dead letter, but hath 
a quickening spirit attending it. It sounds 
the ear and strikes the heart of him who 
sincerely embraces it. To all good men it 
is a sure guide, and safety from all evil. . . . 

The last advantage I shall mention, pecu- 
liar to the Christian doctrine, is the style and 
manner of its speech, which is properly ac- 
commodated to the capacity of all persons, 
and worthy the majesty ana sincerity of di- 
vine truth. It expresseth itself plainly and 
simply, without any affectation or artifice, 
ostentation of wit or eloquence. It speaks 
with an imperious awful confidence, in the 
strain of a king; its words carrying with 
them authority and power divine, command- 
ing attention, assent, and obedience ; as this 
you are to believe, this you are to do, on pain 
of our high displeasure, and at your utmost 
peril, for even your life and salvation depend 
thereon. Such is the style and tenor of the 
Scripture, such as plainly becomes the sov- 
ereign Lord of all to use, when he is pleased 
to proclaim his mind and will to us his crea- 
tures. 

As God is in himself invisible, and that 
we could not bear the lustre and glory of his 
immediate presence, if ever he would con- 
vincingly signify his will and pleasure to us, 
it must be by efects of his incommunicable 
power, by works extraordinary and super- 
natural ; and innumerable such hath God 



afforded in favoor and countenance of our 
religion ; as his clearly predicting the future 
revelation of this doctrine, by express voices- 
and manifest apparitions from heaven ; hj 
frequently suspending the course of natural 
causes ; by remarkable instances of provi- 
dence ; by internal attestations on the minds 
and consciences of men ; by such wonderful 
means doth God demonstrate that the Chris- 
tian religion came from him ; an advantage 
peculiar to it, and such as no other institu- 
tion, except that of the Jews, which was a 
prelude to it, could ever reasonably pretend 
to. I hope these considerations will be suf- 
ficient to vindicate our religion from all as- 
persions c^t on it by inconsiderate, vain^ 
and dissolute persons, as also to confirm us 
in the esteem, and excite us to the practice 
thereof. 

And if men of wit would lay aside their 
prejudices, reason would compel them to 
confess, that the heavenly doctrines and laws 
of Christ, established by innumerable mira- 
cles, his completely holy and pure life, his 
meekness, charity, and entire submission to 
the will of God m his death, and his won- 
derful resurrection from the state of the dead^ 
are most unquestionable evidences of the 
divinity of his person, of the truth of his 
gospel, and of the obligation that lies upon 
us thankfully to accept him for our Redeem- 
er and Saviour, on the gracious terms he has 
proposed. To love God with all our souIs» 
who is the maker of our beings, and to love 
onr neighbours as ourselves, who bear his 
image, as they are the sum and substance of 
the Cnristian religion, so are they duties 
fitted to our nature, and most agreeable to 
our reason. And, therefore, as the obtain- 
ing the love, favour, and kindness of God 
should be the chief and ruling principle in 
our hearts, the first thing in our considera- 
tion, as what ought to crovem all the purpo- 
ses and actions of our lives ; so we cannot 
possibly have more powerful motives to 
goodness, righteousness, justice, eauitv^ 
meekness, humility, tempcmncc, and cnasti 
ty, or greater dissuasives and discourage 
ment from all kinds of sin, than what Uie 
Holy Scriptures afford us. If we will fear 
and reverence God, love our enemies who 
despitefuUy use us, and do good in all our 
capacities, we are promised that cor reward 
shall be very great ; that we shall be the 
children of the Most High, that we shall be 
the inhabitants of the everlasting kingdom 
of heaven, where there is laid up for os & 
crown of righteousness, of life, and ii^lory. 
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ia &tAt palace, begun it is nud b; Joli> 
TJffonl and finished bj Simon Islip. Hei« 
is likewise one of the two common gaoU of 
this couQtj ; and it ia bebolden for a great 
many immnnitieB to Queen Elizabeth, who 
made their chief magistrate a Mayor in- 
atead of a Portgrax, a thing I rather take 
notice of, because this is an ancient Sazon 
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Then Medwuy glides forward, near /Tun- 
ion, where, in the year 1863, was found in 
digging about six yards deep, a hard floor 
or pavement, composed of snella or shell- 
like stones, about an inch deep and severol 
yards oier. They are of the sort called 
conochitei, and resomble sea-fish of the ta- 
taeeoiu kind. But jel it appears not, opon 
enquiry, that in tte memory of man any 
floods from the river have reached as for as 
this place. Then the Medway runs on, not 
far from Fair Lane, the seat of Iiord Ber- 
nard ; nor far (torn Mereworih, which is a 
house like a castle, which from the Earlajof 
Arundel came to the Nenli, Lords of Aber- 
gavenny, and to Lord Despeser, whose heir 
in the riffht lino was Mary Fant, to whom 
and her heirs James I. granted the name, 
title, honour, and dignity of Baroness le 
Denpenser for ever. The Medway hastens 
next to Maidstone, which, becanse the 
Saions called it ifedtnegiton, 1 am inclined 
to believe was the Vagniace mentioned by 
Antoninus, and called by Ninnins in bis 
catalogue of cities Caer Mugwad, corruptly 
for Medmay. Nor do the distances gainsay 
it on one hand from Nooimagtu, and on thn 
other from Durobrotit, of which by and by. 

Under the later Emperors (as we learn 
froro the PenleEerian Table, pnblished in 
1607 by M. VeUerus), it i« called Madtu, 
and thus we see tbe cdange of ages in the 
rbange of names. This is a neat and popu- 
lous town, sketched out into ^reat length, 
iind ever since the Roman times it hath 
l)ecn esteemed considerable in all ages, 
hnvinR had the favonr and protection oftho 
Arrhbishope of Canterbury. In the middle 



Cifteafnor, 
Landgmee, kc. 

Here, at Maidttojie, the Medway is it 
by a small river from the east, which 
at Ewel in a little wood less than a mile 
west of Lenham. 

Thus the Medway, after it has received 
the little river Lett, passes tbroogb frnitful 
com fields, and by AUinglon casue runs to 
AUes/ord, called by Henry Huntingdon 
Elttre. and bf Ninnins EDLsford, who has 
also told us that it was called Saiitenaeg' 
ha&Mii by the Britains, because of the- 
Saxons being conquered there, as othera 
have in the same sense called it Anglei/ord, 
For Ouortimer the Britain, son of Quorti- 
gern, fell upon Hengist and the English 
Saxons here, and having disordered them 
at the first onset, that they were not able to 
stand a second charge, he put them to 
flight ; and they had been routed once for 
all had not Hengist, by a singular art of 

E eventing dangers, betaken himself to the 
le of Tnanet, till that resolute Gercenesa 
of the Bntains was a little allayed, and 
fresh forces came out of Germany. 

In this battle the two generals were slain 
— CaUgem the Britain, and Iloria the 
Sazon. The Utter was buried at fforiltd, 
a little way from hence, and left hie name 
to the place ; the former was buried in 
great state aear Ailaford, where those foor 
*ast stones are pitched on end, with others 
lying croBB-ways upon them, much of the 
same form with the British monument called 
Slone-kenge. And this the common peopla 
do still, from Categem, call Keilh-eoijf 
koute.* 
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doth import ? To which question I might 
reply as Deuiocritus did to him that asked 
the definition of a man : * 'Tis that which 
we all see and know/ Any one better ap- 
prehends what it is by acquaintance than I 
can inform him by description. It is indeed 
a thing so versatile and multiform, appear- 
ing in so many shapes, so many oostures, so 
many garbs, so variously apnrehended by 
several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth 
no less hard to settle a clear and certain no- 
tion thereof than to make a portrait of Pro- 
teus, or to define the figure of the fleeting 
air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application of 
a trivial saying, or in for^in^ an apposite 
tale: sometimes it playeth m words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambigui- 
ty of their sense, or the affinity of their 
sound. Sometimes it is wrapped in a dress 
of humorous expression : sometimes it lurk- 
eth under an oad similitude : sometimes it 
is lodged in a sly question, in a smart an- 
swer, m a quirkish reason, in a shrewd inti- 
mation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly 
retorting an objection: sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a 
tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense : sometimes 
a scenical representation of persons or things, 
a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or ges- 
ture passeth for it : sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous blunt- 
ness, giveth it being : sometimes it riseth 
only mm a lucky hitting upon what is 
strange ; sometimes from a crafty wresting 
obvious matter to the purpose ; oflen it con- 
sists in one knows not what, and springeth 
op one cun hanlly tell how. Itn ways are 
unaccountable and inexplicable, being an- 
swerable to the numberless rovinnra of fancy 
and windings of language. It is, in short, 
a manner of speaking out of the simple and 
plain way — such as reason teacheth and 
proveth things by — which by a pretty sur- 

S rising uncouthness in conceit or expression 
oth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring it 
in some wonder, and breeding some deliii^ht 
therein. It raiseth admiration, as signify- 
ing a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a 
special felicity of invention, a vivacity of 
spirit and reach of wit more than vulgar. It 
seemeth to arcane a rare quickness of parts, 
that one can fetch in remote conceits appli- 
cable ; a notable skill, that he can dexter- 
ously accommodate them to the purpose be- 
fore him ; together with a lively brisKncss of 



humour, not apt to damp those sportful 
flashes of imagination. Whence in Aris- 
totle such persons are termed eptdexioi, 
dexterous men ; and euiropoi, men of fiMsiie 
or versatile manners, who can easily tarn 
themselves to all things, or turn all things 
to themselves. It also procureth delight, bj 
gratii^ng curiosity with its rareness or 
semblance of difficulty : as monsters, not 
for their beauty, but tneir rarity; as jug- 
gling tricks, not for their use. but their ab- 
struseness, are beheld with pleasure, by di- 
verting the mind from its road of serious 
thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit in way of emulation or complaisance ; 
and by seasoning matters, otherwise dis- 
tasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence 
grateful tang. 

IlAAO Babkow, DJ>. 



WISE SELECTION OF PLEASURE. 

Wisdom is exceedingly pleasant and 
peaceable ; in |2^eneral, by disposing us to 
acquire and enjoy all the good delight and 
happiness we are capable of ; and by free- 
ing us from all the inconveniences, mischiefs, 
and infelicities our condition is subject to. 
For whatever good from clear understand- 
ing, deliberate advice, sagacious foresight, 
stable resolution, dexterous address, nght 
intention, and orderly proceeding, doth natu- 
rally result, wisdom confers : vrhatever evil 
blind ignorance, false presumption, unwary 
credulity, precipitate rashness, unsteadr par- 
pose, ill contrivance, backwardness, inability, 
unwieldiness and confusion of thought be- 
get, wisdom prevents. From a thousand 
snares and treacherous allurements, from 
innumerable rocks and dangerous surprises, 
from exceedingly many needless incum- 
brances and vexatious toils of fruitless en- 
deavours, she redeems and secures us. 

Wisdom instructs us to examine, compare, 
and rightly to value the objects that court 
our affections and challenge our care ; and 
thereby regulates our passions and mode- 
rates our endeavours, which begets a pleas- 
ant serenity and peaceable trHnquillitr of 
mind. For when, oeing deluded with ulse 
; shows, and relying upon ill grounded pre- 
j sumptions, we hi^lj esteem, passionately 
affect, and eagerly pnrsue things of little 
worth in themselves or concernment to ns ; 
as we unhandsomely prostitute our affec^ 
tions, and prodigally misspend our time, and 
Tainly lose our UbouTi so the event not an- 



THE LAWYER'S FAREWELL TO HIS MUSE. 



e confounded, disturbed, and dlEtemperea 
Bat wlien, f^uided b; right reiiMii, we cod- 
ceive great esleem of, and zealooalj are en- 
amoured with, and vigoronal; strive to at- 
tain, things of excellent wortb and weighty 
consequencei the conscience of having weU 
pluceif our afTections and well employed our 
pains, and the experience of fruits corres- 
ponding to our hopes, ravisheg oar minds 
with unexpresaible content And so it is ; 

S resent appearance and vulgar conceit or- 
inarily impose upon our fancies, disguising 
things with a deceitful vamiah, and repre- 
senting those that are the vainest with the 
greatest advantage -, whilst the noblest ob- 
jects, being of a more subtle and spiritual 
nature, like fairest jewels inclosed in a 
homelj box, avoid the notice of gross sense, 
knd pass undiscemed bj us. But the light 
of wisdom, aa it unmasks specious impos- 
ture, and bereaves it of its false colonra, so 



GRIEF CONTROLLED BY WISDOM. 

Wisdom makes all the troubles, griela, 
and paina incident to life, whether casual ad- 
•r natural afflictioDa, easj and sup- 



tnil moderating the 
sutTent not buaj fancy to alter the nature, 
amplifj the degree, or extend the duration 
of ihem, bj repreaenting tham more sad, 
he:ivv, and remedilexs than they truly are. 
It allows them no force beyond what natu- 
rally and necessarily the* have, nor contri- 
butes nourishment to Uieir increase. It 
keeps them at a due distance, not permitting 
them lo encroach upon the soul, or to pro- 
pagate their influence beyond their proper 
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[Tbootli ih* nputaUoB at BLtcafnn akf (m 
iMilIt DD Uh fMiBdulaa of 1e(*l qnuto^ w* miut jft 
U plrutd to t1*v th> nor* otasmnid put of Ui 
llli'nrT tiff dtrlm) troB hli peMlsl cbanclar, and 
ku pnnnlt of alffaat itsdla; it tha if* <^ twialj 



' Aa, bj some tyrant's slcm oommaod, 
A wretch forsakes hia natire land, 
In foreign climes condemn'd to roam ; 

' An endless exile fWim his home ; 

' Pensive he treads the destined way, 

I And dreads to go ; nor darea to slay : 
Till on some neighbouriag mountuna' brow 
Me stops, and turns hia eyea below ; 

I There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a lost tear, and bids adieu : 
So I, thus doom'd from thee to part. 
Gay queen of Fanny, and of Art, 
Reluotanl move, with doubthl mind, 

I on atop, and often look behind. 

I Companion of my tender age, 
I Serenely py, and sweetly sage, 

Hov blithesome were we wont to rove 

By verdant hill, or shady grove. 

Where fervent bees, with humming voica, 
j Around the haney'd oak r^oice, 

And aged elms with awftil bend 

In long cathedral walks extend ! 
' LuU'd by the lapse of gliding floods. 

Cheer'd by the warbling of Ihe woodi. 

How bleet my days, my thonghts how free. 

In swMt Mdety with Uiee t 

Then all was Joyous, all was young. 

And years unheeded roll'd along. 

But now the pleasing dre^n la o'er, 
I These scenn mnat charm me now no more, 
Lost to the Belda, and torn from you, — 
Farewell I — a long, a last adieu. 
Me wrangling courts, and stubborn law. 
To smoak, and orowda, and eitiea draw : 
There selflah twtioa rul«e the day, 
And Pride and Avarice throng the way; 
DisMses taint the murky air, 
And midnisht ooDflagratlona glare ; 
Loose Revelry, and Riot bold 
In frighted streets their orriea hold ; 
Or, where in silence all Is drawn'il, 
7eil Murder walks hli lonaly round, 
No room fbr peace, no room fbr yon, 
Adieu, oelesUal Ifymph, adieu ! 

Shakapeara no more, thy sylvan aon, 

Nor all the art of Addison, 

Pope's heaven strung lyre, nor Waller's case. 

Nor Milton's mighty self must please : 

Instead of these a formal band 

Id furs and oolfs around me staad ; 

nith sou D da unoouth and aaeents dry, 

rhat grate the ioul of harmony. 
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Each pedant sage unlocks his store 
Of mystick, dark, discordant lore ; 
And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny mase. 

There, in a winding close retreat, 
Is justice doom'd to fix her seat, 
There, fenced by bulwarks of the Law, 
She keeps the wondering world in awe, 
And there, firom vulgar sight retired, 
Like eastern queens, is more admired. 

let me pierce the secret shade 
Where dwells the Tenerable maid ! 
There humbly mark with reverent awe. 
The guardian of Britannia's Law, 
Unfold with joy her sacred page. 
The united boast of many an age, 
Where mix'd, yet uniform appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years. 
In that pure spring the bottom view. 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 
And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe ; 
Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right : 
See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By various laws to one great end : 
While mighty Alfred's piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 

Then welcome business, welcome Rtrife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 
The visage won, the pore-blind sight. 
The toil by day, the lamp at night, 
The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 
The pert dispute, the dull debute. 
The drowsy ben^, the babbling Ilall, 
For thee, fair Justice, welcome all ! 
Thus though my noon of life be past. 
Yet let my setting sun, at last. 
Find out the still, the rural cell, 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell I 
There let me taste the homeftil bliss 
Of innocence, and inward peace ; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncursed amid the Harpy tribe ; 
No orphan's cry to wound my ear ; 
My honour, and my conscience clear ; 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
Tlius to Uic grave in peace descend. 



XENOPHON*S MEMORABILIA OF 
SOCRATES. 

[XmopHOH, an Athenian hifltoriAO, born aboot 444 
B. c lived to th« age of ninety. He was a pnpll of 8o> 
cntei when yoong, and the moat memorable event in 



Xenophon*i life ia hie marching with the Greek army 
nnder Qynia againat Artaxerxea, in the year 401 a. c. 
Tbe history of this famons expedition, written by Xeno* 
phon nnder the name of the Anabaafa, is a remarkable 
narratiTe of trial and danger. Xenopbon*a Qyropmdia 
is a sort of political romance founded on the hlatoiy of 
Gyms. Its picture of Perdan morals and Peniaa dtoei- 
pline is nndonbCedly fictitious. The MemorabOta of So- 
crates, one of the beat works of Xenophon, was wiitte» 
to defend the memory of the great philosopher, wboaa 
pupil Xenophon was, against the charge of irreUgioo. 
It is unquestionably a genuine picture of the man, and 
the most Taluable mraiorial wepoaseasof thephlloao|iliy 
of Socratea.] 



But if any one thinks that Socrates 
convicted of falsehood with regard to his 
Dcemon, because sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on him by the judges, although he 
said that the daemon admonished him what 
he ought and what he ought not to do, let 
him consider in the first place that he wb» 
already so advanced in years, that he must 
have ended his life, if not then, at least not 
long afler ; and, in the next, that he relin* 
0|uished only the most burdensome part of 
life, in which all feel their powers of intel- 
lect diminished, while, instead of enduring' 
this, he acquired great glory by proving the 
firmness of his mind, pleading his cause^ 
above all men, with the neatest regard to 
truth, ingenuousness, and justice, and bear- 
ing his sentence at once with the utmost 
resignation and the utmost fortitude. 

It is, indeed, acknowledged that no man, 
of all that arc remembered, ever endured 
death with greater glory : for he was obliged 
to live thirty days after his sentence, becaoae 
the Delian festival happened in that months 
and the law allowed no one to be publicly 
put to death until the sacred deputation 
should return from Delos: and during that 
time he was seen by all his friends living in 
no other way than at any preceding period ; 
and, let it be observed, throughout all the 
former part of his life, he had been admired 
bNsyond all men for the cheerfulness and 
tranquillity with which he lived. How could 
any one have died more nobly than thus T 
Or what death could be more honourable 
than that which any man might most hon- 
ourably undergo 7 Or what death could be 
happier than the most honourable? Or 
what death more acceptable to the gods than 
the most happy ? 

I will also relate what I heard respecting 
him from Hermogenes, the son of Hipponi- 
cus, who said that after Meletushad laid the 
action against him, he heard him speaking- 
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OQ any subject rather than that of his trial, 
snd remarKed to him that he oucrht to con- 
sider what defence he shoold make, but that 
he said at first, ^' Do I not appear to yon to 
have passed my whole life meditating on 
that subject? and then, when he asked 
him ^ How so T " he said that ** he had gone 
through life doing nothing but considering 
what was just and what unjust, doing what 
was just and abstaining from what was un- 
just, which he conceivea to be the best me- 
diation for his defence.'* Hermogenes said 
again, '' Do you not see, Socrates, that the 
judges at Athens have already put to death 
many innocent persons, from being offended 
at their language, and have allowed many 
that were guilty to escape t " '* But, by Ju- 
piter, Hermogenes,*' replied he, '' when I 
was proceeding, a while ago, to study my 
address to the judees, the daemon testified 
disapprobation." "You say what is strange," 
rejoined Hermogenes. '* And do you think 
it strange," inquired Socrates, ''that' it 
flhould seem better to the divinity that I 
should now close my life ? Do you not 
know, that, down to the present time, I 
would not admit to any man that he has 
lived either better or with more pleasure 
than myself ? for I consider that those live 
best who study best to become as food as 
possible ; and that those live wiUi most 
pleasure who feel the most assurance that 
the^ are daily ^wing better and better. 
This assurance 1 have felt to the present 
day, to be the case with respect to myself ; 
and associating with other men, and com- 
paring myself with others, I have always re- 
tained this opinion respecting mj^elf : and, 
not only I, but my friends also, maintain a 
similar feeling with regard to me, not be- 
cause they love me, (for those who love 
others may be thus affected towards the ob- 
jects of their love), but because they think 
that while they associated with me they be- 
<.ame greatly advanced in virtue. If I shall 
live a longer period, perhaps I shall be des- 
tined to sustain the evils or old age, to find 
my sight and hearing weakened, to feel my 
intellect impaired, to become less apt to 
learn, and more forgetful, and in fine, to 
grow inferior to others in all those qualities 
in which I was once superior to them. If 
I should be insensible to this deterioration, 
life would not be worth retaining ; and, if I 
should feel it, how could I live otherwise 
than with less profit, and with less comfort ? 
If I am to die unjustly, my death will be a 
disgrace to those who unjustly kill me; for 



if injustice is a disgrace, must it not be a 
disgrace to do anything unj ustly ? But what 
disgrace will it be to me, that others could 
not decide or act justly with regard to me ? 
Of the men who have lived before me, I 
see that the estimation left among posterity 
with regard to such as have done wrong, and 
such as have suffered wrone, is by no means 
similar : and I know that I, also, if I now 
die, shall obtain from mankind fiir different 
consideration firom that which they will pay 
to those who take my life ; for I know tnat 
they will always bear witness to me that I 
have never wronged any man, or rendered 
any man less virtuous, but that I have al- 
ways endeavoured to make those better who 
conversed with me." Such discourse he held 
with Hermogenes and others. 

Of those who knew what sort of a man 
Socrates was, such as were lovers of virtue, 
continue to regret him above all other men, 
even to the present day, as having contribu- 
ted in the highest degree to their advance- 
ment in goodness. To me^ bein^ such as I 
have described him, so pious that he did 
nothing without the sanction of the gods ; 
so just, that he wronged no man even in the 
most trifling affair, but was of service, in 
the most important matters, to those who en- 
joyed his society; so tempnerate, that he 
never preferred pleasure to virtue : so wise, 
that he never erred in distinguishing better 
from worse, needing no counsel from others, 
but being sufficient in himself to discrimi- 
nate between them ; so able to explain and 
settle such questions by argument ; and so 
capable of discerning the character of others, 
of confuting those who were in error, and of 
exhorting tnem to virtue and honour, he 
seemed to be such as the best and happiest 
of men would be. But if any one disap- 
proves of my opinion, let him compare the 
conduct of others with that of Socraies, and 
determine accordingly. 



XENOPHON'S SPEECH TO THE 

GREEKS IN THE ARMY OF 

CYRUS. 

Next stood up Xenophon, who accoutred 
himself for war as splendidly as he could, 
thinking that if the gods should grant them 
victory, the finest equipment would be suita- 
ble to success, or that, if it were appointed 
for him to die, it would be well for nim to 
adorn himself with his best armoor, and in 
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that dress to meet his end. He proceeded 
to speak thus : *^ Of the perjury and perfidy 
of the Barbarians Cleanor has just spoken, 
and jouj I am sure, are well aware of it. If, 
then, we think of coming again to terms of 
friendship with them, we must of necessity 
feel much distrust on that head, when we 
see what our generals have suffered, who, in 
reliance on their faith, put themselves into 
their hands ; but if we propose to inflict on 
them vengeance with our swords for what 
they have done, and for the future, to be at 
war with them at all points, we have, with 
the help of the gods, many fair hopes of 
safety.'' As he was uttering these words, 
somebody sneezed, and the soldiers, hearing 
it, with one inipulse made their adoration to 
the god *, and Xenophon continued, ** Since, 
soldiers, while we were speaking of safety, 
an omen from Jupiter the Preserver has ap- 
peared, it seems to me that we should vow to 
that god to offer sacrifices for our preserva- 
tion on the spot where we first reach a friend- 
ly country ; and that we should vow, at the 
same time, to sacrifice to the other gods ac- 
cording to our abilitv. And to whomsoever 
this seems reasonable, let him hold up his 
hand." All held up their hands ; and they 
then made their vows, and sang the psan. 
When the ceremonies to the gods were duly 
performed, he recommenced thus ; " I was 
saying that we had many fair hopes of safety. 
In the first place, we have observed our oaths 
made to the gods ; but the enemy have per- 
jured themselves, and broken the truce and 
their oaths. Such being the case, it is natu- 
ral that the gods should be unfavourable to 
our enemies, and should fight on our side ; 
the gods, who are able, whenever they will, 
to make the mighty soon weak, and to save 
the weak with ease, though they may be in 
grievous perils. In the next place, I will 
remind you of the dangers in which our an- 
cestors were, that you may feel conscious 
how much it becomes you to be brave, and 
how the brave are preserved even from the 

freatest troubles, by the aid of the gods, 
or when the Persians, and those united 
with them, came with a numerous host, as if 
to sweep Athens from the face of the earth, 
the Athenians, by daring to oppose them, 
gave them a defeat, and having made a vow 
to Diana, that whatever number they should 
kill of the enemy, they would sacrifice to 
her divinity the same nomber of goats, and 
not being able to find enough, they resolved 
to sacrifice five hundred every year ; and to 
this d^ they still continue to sacrifice them. 



Again, when Xerxes, having collected that 
innumerable army of his, came down upon 
Greece a second time, our ancestors on tnat 
occasion too, defeated the ancestors of these 
Barbarians, both by land and sea ; of which 
exploits the trophies are still to be seen as 
memorials *, the greatest of all memorialBj 
however, is the liberty of the states in which 
you were bom and bred, for you worship no 
man as master, but the gods alone. Of 
such ancestors are you sprung. 

Nor am I going to say that you dishonour 
them. It is not yet many days since you ar- 
rayed yourselves in the field against the de- 
scendants of those Barbarians, and defeated, 
with the help of the gods, a force many 
times more numerous than yourselves. On 
that occasion you showed yourselves brave 
men to procure a throne for Cyrus ; and 
now, when the struggle is for your own lives, 
it becomes you to be more valiant and reso- 
lute. At present too, you may justly feel 
greater confidence against your adversaries : 
for even then, when you had made no trial 
of them, and saw them in countless num- 
bers before you, you yet dared, with the 
spirit of your fathers, to advance upon them, 
and now, when you have learned from expe- 
rience of them, that, though many times 
your number, they shrink from receiving^ 
your charge, what renson have you anj 
longer to fear them 7 And do not consider 
it any disadvantage, that the troops of Cy- 
rus, who were formerly arrayed on our side, 
have now led us ; for they are far morw 
cowardly than those who were defeated b> 
you ; at least they deserted us to flee to them, 
and those who are so ready to commence 
flight it is better to see posted on the side or 
the enemy than in our own ranks. 

If agam, any of you are disheartened be 
cause we have no cavalry, and the enemy 
have a great number, consider that ten 
thousand cavalry are nothing more than 
ten thousand men ; for no one ever perished 
in battle of being bitten or kicked by a 
horse; it is the men that do whatever is 
done in the encounter. Doubtless, we, too, 
rest upon a surer support than cavalry hare, 
for they are raisea upon horses, and are 
afraid, not only of us, but also of falling, 
while we, taking our steps upon the ground, 
shall strike such as approach us with far 
greater force, and hit much more surely the 
mark at which we may aim. In one point 
alone, indeed, have the cavalry the aavan- 
tage, that it is safer for them to flee than for 
us. 
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But if) though you have courage for bat- 
tie, jou are disquieted at the thought that 
Tissaphemes will no longer guide you, and 
that tne king will no longer supply you with 
provisions, consider whemer it is better to 
have Tissaphemes for our guide, who is 
manifestly plotting our destruction, or such 
persons as we ourselves may seize and com- 
pel to be our guides, who will be conscious 
that if they go wrong with regard to us, they 
go wrong with regara to their own lives and 
persons. And as to provisions, whether is 
it better for us to purchase, in the markets 
which they provide, small measures of food 
for large sums of money, (no longer, indeed, 
having the money), or, if we are successful 
in the field, to take supplies for ourselves, 
adopting whatever measure each of us may 
wish to use 7 

Again, if you think that this state of 
things will be better, but imagine that the 
rivers will be impassable, and that you were 
greatly misled when you came across them, 
reflect whether the Barbarians have not 
acted most unwisely also in this respect. 
For all rivers, though they may be impass- 
able at a distance from their sources, are 
easy to be forded by those who go to their 
spnngs, wetting them not even to the knees. 
But even if the rivers shall not afford us a 
passage, and no guide shall appear to con- 
duct us, we still need not be in despair; for 
we know that the Mysians, whom we should 
not cull more valiant than ourselves, have 
settled themselves, against the king^s will, 
in many rich and large cities in the king's 
t(*rritory ; we know that the Pisidians have 
acted similarly ; and we have ourselves seen 
that the Lycaonians, having seized on the 
strongholds in the plains, enjoy the produce 
of the land of these barbanans ; and I 
should recommend that we. for the present, 
flhould not let it be seen that we are eager 
to start homewards, but should apparently 
make arrangements as if we thonght of 
Rettling somewhere in these parts ; for I am 
lure that the king would grant the Mysians 
many guides, and give them many hostages 
to send th<>m out of the country safely, and 
even make roads for them, though they 
Khould desire to depart in four-home 
rhariots : and for ourselves, too, I am con- 
vinced tnat he would with thrice as moch 
pleasure do the same, if he saw us making 
<lisp<)sitions to remain here. But I am 
afraid that if we should once learn to live 
in idleness, to revel in abundance, and to 
associate with the fair and stately wives and 



daughters of the Medes and Persians, we 
should, like the lotus-eaters, think no more 
of the road homewards. It seems to me, 
therefore, both reasonable and just, that we 
should first of all make an attempt to return 
to Greece, and to the members of our fami- 
lies, and let our countrymen see that they 
live in voluntary poverty, since they might 
see those who are now living at home with- 
out the means of subsistence, enriched on 
betaking themselves hither. But I need say 
no more on this head, for it is plain, my 
fellow-soldiers, that all these advantages 
fall to the conqoerors. 

I must also suggest to you, however, in 
what manner we may proceed on our way 
with the greatest safety, and how we may 
fight, if it should be necessary to fi^ht, to 
the greatest possible advantage. First of 
all, then," he continued, " it seems to me 
that we ought to bum whatever carriages 
we have, that our cattle may not influence 
our movements, but that we may march 
whithersoever it may be convenient for the 
army; and then that we should bum our 
tents with them, for tents are troublesome 
to carry, and of no service either for fight- 
ing or m getting provisions. I think, iSso, 
that we ought to rid ourselves of whatever 
is superfluous in the rest of our baggage, 
reserving only what we have for war, or for 
meat and drink, that as many of us as pos- 
sible may be under arms, and as few as 
possible baggage-bearers ; for you are aware 
that whatever belongs to the conquered be- 
comes the property of others ; and, if we are 
victorious, we ought to look upon our enemy 
as our baggage-carriers. 

It only remains for me to mention a par- 
ticular which I consider to be of the great- 
est importance. You see that the enemy 
did not venture openly to commence war 
against os until they had seized our gene- 
rals, thinking that as long as we had com- 
manders and were obedient to them, we 
should be in a condition to gain the advan- 
tage over them in the field ; but, on making 
prisoners of our generals, they expected 
that we should perish from want of direction 
and order. It is incumbent, therefore, on 
our present commanders to be far more 
vigilant than our former ones, and on those 
under command to be far more orderly and 
more obedient to their officers at present 
than they were before. And if you were 
also to pass a resolntion, that, shonld any 
one be disobedient, whoever of you chances 
to light upon him is to join with his officer 
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in punishinci^ him. The enemy would by 
that means be most effectually disappointed 
in their expectations, for on the rer^ day 
that such resolution is passed, they will see 
before them ten thousand Clearchuses in- 
stead of one, who will not allow a single 
soldier to play the coward. But it is now 
time for me to conclude my speech ; for in 
an instant perhaps the enemy will be upon 
us. Whosoever, therefore, thinks these sug- 
gestions reasonable, let him give his sanc- 
tion to them at once, that they may be 
carried into execution. But if any other 
course, in any one's opinion, be better than 
this — ^let him, even though he be a private 
soldier, boldly give us his sentiments, for the 
safety which we all seek is a general con- 



XtMonov^Anaboili. 



HYMN TO VENUS. 

[SAPrao, a noted Qreek poet of the JEolUm echool, 
who competed with Alcnu for the honon of lyiio 
poetry, liTed in the 6th or 7th century, b. o, rery little 
being known regarding her hiftory. Her poemi, cele- 
brating the paesion of lore, hare nearly all perished, 
only one, the ode Aphrodite or Venue, haring oome 
down to us entire. Her poetical genlue it attested by 
this poem and by several fkagments. Sappho seems to 
have founded at Mytilene a female literary society, and 
to hare had pupils in poetry, fashion, etc] 

Venus bright goddess of the skies, 
Tor whom unnumbered temples rise, 
Jove's daughter fair, whose wily arts. 
Delude fond loven of their hearts; 
O I listen gracious to my prayer. 
And free my mind fhim anxious care. 

Tf e*er you heard my ardentlvow. 
Propitious goddow, hnu* me now t 
And oft my ardent vow you We heard. 
By Cnpid'H kindly aid preferred. 
Oft left the golden courts of Jove, 
To listen to my tales of love. 

The radiant car yDur sparrows drew : 
Ton gave the word, and swift they flew ; 
Through liquid air they winged their way, 
I saw their quivering pinions |riay ; 
To my plain roof they bore their queen. 
Of aspect mild, and look serene. 

Soon as you came, by your command, 
Rack flew the wanton featherM band ; 
Then, with a siieet enchanting look. 
Divinely smiling, thus yon spoke: 



* Why didst thou call me to thy cell? 
Tell me, my gentle Sappho, tell. 

* What healing medicine shall I find. 
To cure thy loveHlistemper*d mind ? 
Say, shall I lend thee all my chams. 
To win young Phaon to thy arms? 
Or does some other swain subdue 
Thy heart? my Sappho, tell me who? 

'Though now, averse, thy charms be sUgkl^ 
He soon shall view thee with delight ; 
Though now he scorns thy gifts to take, 
He soon to thee shall offBrings make; 
Though now thy beauties fldl to mova^ 
He soon shall melt with eqnal love.* 

Once more, Venus t hear my prayer. 
And ease my mind of anxious oars ; 
Again vouchsafe to be my guest. 
And calm this tempest in my breast! 
To thee, bright queen, my vows aspirs : 
O grant me all my hearths desire ! 

Translated by Fbavch 



BOYISH SCENES AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 

[William Gobbett (17G2-lR3r>), by his Rmat Ridm^ 
CoUa{f« Bccmomn^ EnglUh Grammar^ Adeice to Yommg Mtm 
and Wonunn, and his PblUioal RegiaUr, is Justly entitled 
to be remembered among the miscellaneous writera of 
England. He wss a native of Famham, in Surrey, and 
brought up ss an agricultural labourer. He aerved as a 
soldier ill British America, and rose to be sergeant- 
mijor. He began his literary career in Fhiladelphta aa 
a political pamphleteer under the name of Peter Pom- 
pine, and returning to England in 1800 continued to 
write as a decided loyalist and High churchman ; bat 
having, as is supposed, received some slight ftum Mr. 
Pitt, he attnrked his ministry with great bittemeas hi 
his BtgitUr. In 1812 he wss returned to ParliameiU for 
the borough of Oldham ; but he was not successftil aa a 
public speaker. The following description is like th« 
sinqrie and touching passages in Richardson*s Aiiifs .*] 

After living within a few hundred yards 
of WeHtminster Hall, and the Abbey Charch, 
and the Bridge, and looking from my own 
windows into St. Jameses Park, all other 
buildings and spots appear mean and insig- 
nificant. I went to^ay to see the house I 
formerly occupied. How small I It is al- 
ways thus : the words large and small an^ 
carried about with us in our minds, and wc 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as 
it was received, remains during oar absence 
from the object. When I returned to Eng- 
land in 1800, after an absence from the 
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countrj parts of it, of sixteen years, the 
trees, the hedges, even the parks and woods, 
seemed so small! It made me laugh to 
hear little gutters that I could jump over 
called rivers I The Thames was but a 
^^^reekl" But when, in about a month 
after mj arrival in London, I went to Fam- 
ham, the place of mv birth, what was mv 
surprise I Everything was become so piti- 
fully small 1 I had to cross, in my post- 
chaise, the Ion? and dreary heath of Bag- 
shot ; then, at the end of it, to mount a hul 
called Hungry Hill: and from that hill I 
knew that 1 should look down into the 
beautiful and fertile vale of Famham. My 
heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with 
a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my 
childhood ; for I had learned before the 
death of my father and mother. There is a 
hill not far from the town, called Grooksbury 
Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form 
of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir- 
trees. Here I used to take the eggs and 
young ones of crows and magpies. This 
hill was a famous object in the neighbour- 
hood. It served as the superlative degree 
of height. " As high as Grooksbury Hill," 
meant, with us, the utmost degree of height. 
Therefore the first object that my eyes 
sought was this hill. I could not believe 
my eyes 1 Literally speaking, I for a mo- 
ment thought the famous hill removed, and 
a little heap put in its stead ; for I had seen 
in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of 
solid n)ck, ten times as big. and four or five 
times as high 1 The post-boy going down- 
hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a 
few minutes to the Bush Inn, from the gar- 
den of which I could see the prodigious 
sand-hill where I had begun my gardening 
works. What a nothing I But now came 
rushing into my mind all at once my pretty 
little garden, my little blue smock-froclc, my 
little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I 
used to feed out of my hands, the last kind 
words and tears of my gentle and tender- 
hearted and affectionate mother I I has- 
tened back into the room. If I had looked 
a moment longer I should have dropped. 
When I came to reflect, what a change I I 
looked down at my dress. What a change! 
What stones I had gone through I How 
altered my state I I had dined the day be- 
fore at a secretary of state's in company 
with Mr. Pitt, and had been waited upon by 
mon in gaudy liveries I I had had nobody 
to {ifisist me in the world. No teachers of 
any sort. Nobody to shelter me from the 



consequence of bad, and no one to counsel 
me to good behaviour. I felt proud. The 
distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth aU 
became nothing in my eyes ; and from that 
moment— less than a month after my arrival 
in England — ^I resolved never to bend before 
them. 



THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MB. 

BURKE AND THE DUKE OF 

BEDFORD.* 

I was not, like his Grace of Bedford^ 
swaddled, and rocked, and dandled into a 
legislator — Nitor in adversum is the motto 
for a man like me. I possessed not one of 
the qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, 
that recommend men to the favour and pro- 
tection of the great. I was not made for a 
minion or a tool. As little did I follow the 
trade of winning the hearts by imposing on 
the understandings of the people. At every 
step of my progress in life — for in every 
step was I traversed and opposed — and at 
every turnpike I met, I was oblieed to shew 
my passport, and again and again to prove 
my sole title to the honour of being useful 
to my country, by a proof that I was not 
wholly unacquainted with its laws, and the 
whole system of its interests both abroad 
and at home. Otherwise, no rank, no tole- 
ration even for me. I had no arts but manly 
arts. On them I have stood, and, please 
God, in spite of the Duke of Bedford and 
the Earl of Lauderdale, to the last gasp will 
I stand 

I know not how it has happened, but it 
really seems that, whilst his Grace was medi- 
tating his well-considered censure upon me, 
he fell into a sort of sleep. Homer nods, 
and the Duke of Bedford may dream ; and 
as dreams— -even his golden dreams-— an: 
apt to be ill-pieced and incongruously put 
together, his Grace preserved his idea of re- 
proach to me, but took the subject-matter 
from the crown-grants to his own family. 
This is ' the stuff of which his dreams are 
made.' In the way of putting things to- 
gether, his Grace is perfectly in the right. 
The grants to the house of Kussell were so 



* The Daks of Bedford and the Karl of Landordale 
Attacked Mr Borke and hit pension in their place In the 
Ilouee of Lordt, and Burke replied in hie Letter to a h'obU 
Lord 0796), one of the noet earoastio and noet able of 
all hlfl prodnctione 
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enormous, as not only to outrage economy, 
but even to stagger credibility. The Duke 
of Bedford is the leviathan among all the 
creatures of the crown. He tumbles about 
his unwieldy bulk ; he plays and frolics in 
the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he 
is, and whilst * he lies floating many a rood/ 
he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, his 
whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles 
through which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against his origin, and covers mc all over 
with the spray — everything of him and about 
him is from the throne. Is it for him to 
(question the dispensation of the royal fa- 
vour? 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort of 
parallel between the public merits of his 
Grace, by which he justifies the «,'rant8 lie 
holds, and these services of mine, on the fa- 
vourable construction of which 1 have ob- 
tained what his Grace so much disappn)ves. 
In private life, I have not at all the lionour 
of acquaintance with the noble Duke. But 
I ought to presume, and it costs me nothing 
to do so, that he abundantly dcscr\'cs the 
esteem and love of all who live with him. 
But as to public service, why, truly, it would 
not be more ridiculous for me to compare 
myself in rank, in fortune, in splendid de- 
scent^ in youth, strength, or figui-e, with the 
Duke of Bedford, than to make a panillcl 
between his services and my attempts to he 
useful to my country. It would not be gmss 
adulation, but uncivil irony, to say that he 
has any public merit of his own, to keep 
alive the idea of the services by wlii«.'h his 
vast landed pensions were obtained. My 
merits, whatever they are, are original and 
personal ; his are derivative. It is his an- 
cestor, the original pensioner, that has laid 
up this inexhaustible fund of merit, which 
makes his Grace so very delicate and ex- 
ceptions about the merit of all other grantees 
of the crown. Had he permitte<l me to re- 
main in auiet, I should nave said : ^ Tis his 
estate ; tiiat*s enough. It is his by law ; 
what have I to do with it or its hiHtor\' ? ' 
He would naturally have said on his side : 
* 'Tis this man's fortune. He is as good 
now as my ancestor was two hundred and 
fifty years ago. I am a young man with very 
ola pensions : he is an old man with very 
young pensions — that*s all.* 

Why will his Grace, by attacking me, 
force me reluctantly to compare my little 
merit with that which obtained from the 
crown those prodigies of profuse donation by 
which he tramples on the mediocrity of hum- 



ble and laborious individuals? . . . Since 
the new grantees have war made on them b j 
the old, and that the word of the sovereign 
is not to be taken, let us turn our eyes to 
history, in which great men have always a 
pleasure in contemplating the heroic origin 
of their house. 

The first peer of the name, the first par- 
chaser of the grants, was a Mr. Russell, a 
person of an ancient gentleman^s family, 
raised by being a minion of Henry VIII. 
As there generally is some resemblance of 
character to create these relations, the fa- 
vourite was in all likelihood much such 
another as his master. The first of those 
immoderate grants was not taken from the 
ancient demesne of the crown, but from the 
recent confiscation of the ancient nobility of 
the land. The lion having sucked the blood 
of his prey, threw the ofl'al carcass to the 
jackal m waiting. Having tasteil (»nce the 
food of confiscation, the favourites became 
fierce and ravenous. This worthy favourite's 
first gi-ant was from the lay nobility. 1'lie 
second, infinitely improving on the enorn-.ity 
of the first, was from the plunder of ilie 
church. In tnith, his Grace is somewhat rx- 
cusable for his dislike to a grant like niiue, 
not only in its quantity, but in its kind, so 
different from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent 
80verei«rn ; his, fnnn Henry VIII. Mine hud 
not its fund in the murder of any inn<M'ent 
person of illustrious nink, or in the pillu>re 
of any body of unoffending men ; his ;;nint8 
were fn)m the aggregate and eonsolidn1e<l 
funds of judgments miquitously legnl, and 
from possessions voluntarily surrendered by 
the lawful proprietors with the gibbet at their 
door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he d«»- 
rives from, was that of being a prompt and 
greedy instrument of a levelling tyrant^ 
who oppressed all descriptions of his people, 
but who fell with particular fur}* on every- 
thing that was great and noble. Mine haa 
been in endeavouring to screen every man, 
in every class, fn)m oppression, and particu- 
larly in defending the high and eminent, 
who in the bad times of confiscating princes, 
I confiscating chief-governors, or connscatinff 
I demagogues, are the most exposed to jeiu- 
I ousv, avarice, and envy. 
I The merit of the original grantee of his 
G racers pensions was in giving his hand to 
the work, and partaking the spoil with a 
prince who plundered a part of the national 
church of his time and country. Mine 
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in defending the whole of the national 
church of my own time and my own coun- 
try, and the whole of the national churches 
of all countries, from the principles and the 
examples which lead to ecclesiastical pillage, 
thence to a contempt of all prescriptive ti- 
tles, thence to the pillage of all property, 
and thence to universal desolation. 

The merit of the origin of his Grace's 
fortune was in being a mvourite and chief 
ndviser to a prince who left no liberty to his 
native country. My endeavour was to ob- 
tain liberty for the municipal country in 
which I was bom, and for all descriptions 
and denominations in it. Mine was to sup- 
port, with unrelaxing vigilance, every right, 
every privilege, every franchise, in this my 
adopted, my dearer, and more comprehen- 
sive country ; and not only to preserve those 
rights in this chief seat of empire, but in 
every nation, in every land, in every climate, 
language, and religion in the vast domain 
that still is under the protection, and the 
larger that was once under the protection, 
of the British crown. 

Sdmvnd Bvkke. 



BURKE'S ACCOUNT OF HIS SON. 

Had it pleased God t« continue to me the 
hopes of succession, I should have been, ac- 
cording to my mediocrity, and the mediocri- 
ty of the age 1 live in, a sort of founder of 
a family ; I should have left a son, who, in 
all the points in which personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in 
taste, in honour, in generosity, in humanity, 
in every liberal sentiment and every liberal 
accomplishment, would not have shewn 
himself inferior to the Duke of Bedford, or 
to any of those whom he traces in his line. 
His Grace very soon would have wanted all 
plausibility in his attack upon that provision 
which belonged more to mine than to me. 
He would soon have supplied every defi- 
ciency, and sjrmmetrised every disproportion. 
It would not have been for that successor to 
resort to any stagnant wasting reservoir of 
merit in me, or in any ancestry. He had in 
himself a salient living spring of generous 
and manly action. Every day he lived, he 
would have repurchased the bounty of the 
crown, and ten times more, if ten times 
more he had received. He was made a 
public creature, and had no enjoyment 
whatever but in the performance of some 



duty. At this exigent moment'the loss of a 
finished man is not easily supplied. 

But a Disposer, whose power we are liable 
to resist, ana whose wisdom it behoves us 
not all to dispute, has ordained it in another 
manner, and — ^whatever my querulous weak- 
ness might suggest — a far better. The storm 
has gone over me, and I lie like one of those 
old oaks which the late hurricane has scat- 
tered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours ; I am torn up by the roots, and lie 
prostrate on the earth 1 There, and pros- 
trate there, I most unfeignedly recognise the 
divine justice, and in some degree submit to 
it. But whilst I humble myself before God, 
I do not know that it is forbidden to repel 
the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. 
The patience of Job is proverbial. After 
some of the convulsive struggles of our irri- 
table nature, he submitted himself, and re- 
pented in dust and ashes. But even so, I 
do not find him blamed for reprehending, 
and with a considerable degree of verbal 
asperity, those ill-natured neighbours of his 
who visited his dunghill to read moral, po- 
litical, and economical lectures on his 
misery. I am alone. I have none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, 
I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard sea- 
son I would give a peck of refuse wheat for 
all that is called fame and honour in the 
world. This is the appetite but of a few. 
It is a luxury ; it is a privilege ; it is an in- 
dulgence for those who are at their ease. 
But we are all of us made to shun disgrace, 
as we are made to shrink from pain, and 
poverty, and disease. It is an instinct; and 
under the direction of reason, instinct is 
always in the right. I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded 
me are gone before me ; they who should 
have been to me as posterity are in the place 
of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation 
— which ever must subsist in memory — ^that 
act of piety which he would have performed 
to me 'j I owe it to him to shew, tnat he was 
not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would 
have it, from an unworthy parent. 

EsMvvD BuaKi. 



ODES OF ANACREON. 

[ AnACEBOif , m fiunona Greek Ijrie po«t dt the Sth oea- 
tnry before ChrteC, wm bom At Teoi, in AiU Minor, but 
llTed chiefly At Samoe and At Athene, dying At the good 
old Age of elffhty-flte yeniw. Hie eongt oelebrete the 
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chamu of lot« mad wUm, though only m few genuine 
fcagmenti have come down to ns, noit of the odei 
attributed to Anacreon being now admitted to be 
fpurioofl.] 

THE ORASSHOPPEE. 

Thee, iweet graahopper we call, 
Happieet of insects all. 
Who ftom gpnj to ipray caa*it skip 
And the dew of morning sip : 
Little iipi Inspire to sing ; 
Then thonr*t happy as a king.' 
All, whatever thou can*st see, 
Herbs and flowers belong to thee ; ' 
All the Tarioos seasons yield, 
AU the produce of the field. 
Thou, quite innocent of harm, 
LoTest the farmer and the &rm ; 
flinging sweet when summer*! near, 
Thou to all mankind art dear; 
I>ear toall the tuneM Mine, 
Seated round the throne diTine ; 
Dear to Phoebus, god of day, 
He inspired thy sprightly lay. 
And with Tolce melodious blsss*d. 
And in TiTid colours dress*d. 
Thou ttom spoil of time art firee ; 
Age can nerer ii^ure thee. 
Wisest daughter of the earth I 
Fond of song, and fbll of mirth ; 
Tree fh>m flesh, exempt fh>m pains 
No blood riots In thy Teins : 
To the b1ess*d I equal thee ; 
Thou art a demldeity. 

Translated by F. Fawcis. 



ON AV OLD MAN. 

T lore the old whom Genius fires, 

I loTe the young whom dance Imrplres ; 

He who brisk can dance and play. 

Is not aged though he*s grey ; 

Though his head be crowned with snows 

Tonthftil still his spirit flows. 

Translated by T. ChK»i.BRO!rB. 



OH THE ROSE. 

Here my fHend thy music bring. 
Hail the flow*ry-crowned spring; 
Let us celebrate the rose. 
Whilst its blushing lustre glows; 
Wafting round a breath dirine, 
Boees Joys of men reflne. 
Boees gay the Graces wear. 
Through the loTe-lnq»irIng y« 
Bosy ornaments inrlte. 
And fkir Yenus* self delight. 
Grateftal to the muses flows. 
Song, or sonnet, on the rose. 



Oh how sweet o*er spots to rove. 
Through the rose^embowMng grore I 
What delightful Joys are those. 
From the thorns to pluck the rose! 
Whilst around the hands exhale. 
Odours of the rosy gale I 
Kirth with double rapture glowv. 
When festooned by the rose. 
Panrhsn^*" with roses bloom. 
What does not the rose lUumef 
Bards the lovely rose adoie. 
And on rosy figures soar : 
Boqr-flngerM is the mom, 
Bosy arms the nymphs adorn ; 
And Venus's poetic name, 
Is the rosy-skinned dame. 
Sighs of sickness roses calm, 
Bosy scents the dead embalm. 
Grateftd as In youth ftal bloom, 
Boses In decay perfume. 
Come, then, let it next be sung. 
Whence and how this treesure sprung ( 
When tfom his deep tranquil cares, 
Ocean foam*d his briny wares; 
And tram spraj-besprlnkled dew 
Brought fkir Venus* self to riew : 
When Jore, ruler of the sky. 
Caused ttom his head to fly 
PaHM skiird in noisy war, 
(Whom with dread Olympus saw.) 
*Twas in that terrific hour, 
9arth produc*d this lorely flower; 
This the gods with rapture riew'd. 
And with nectar it l»dew*d ; 
Till the stem to rigour sprung. 
And Its thorns with roses hung ; 
Then to Bacchus* rightful power 
Gave the nereiHiying flower. 

Translated by T. Gf anLRsroira 



ODE Till. 

I care not for the idle state 
Of Peraia*s king, the rich, the great I 
I enry not the monarch's throne. 
Nor wish the treasured gold my own. 
But oh t be mine the roqr braid. 
The fcnrour of my brows to shade ; 
Be mine the odonn, richly sighing, 
Amidst my hoary t r esses flying. 
To-day 1*11 haste to qualT my wine, 
As If to-morrow ne*er should shine ; 
But if tomorrow comes, why then— 
m haste to quaff my wine again. 
And thus while all our days are bright. 
Nor time has dlmm*d their bloomy U|^t, 
Let us the festal hours beguile 
With mantling cup and cordial smile; 
And shed fh>m erery bowl of wine 
The richest drop on Bacchus* shrine I 
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Tor deaUi may oorne with brow nnplHiwnt, 
lUj oome when least we wish him pneent. 
And beclEon to the Mble ihore, 
And grimly bid ue— drink no morel 

TnuielAted bj Tnoiuf Moobb. 



ON HIMSELF. — ODE IT. 

Seelined at eaee on thie eoft bed. 
With fragrant leaves of myrtle spread. 
And flow'ry loCe, m now resign 
My cares, and quaff the rotj wine. 
In decent robe, behind him bound, 
Cupid shall senre the goblet ronnd : 
For f)ut away oar moments steal, 
Like the swift chariots rolling wheel : 
The n^id coarse is qoickly done. 
And soon the race of life is ran : 
Then, then, alac I we droop, we die. 
And, sank in dissolution, lie: 
Our f^ame no symmetry retains— 
Kought. but a little dust, remains. 
Why on the tomb are odours shed. 
Why pour*d libations on the dead? 
To me, fkr hotter, while I Uto. 
Bich wines and balmy fragrance give. 
Now, now the roqr wreath prepare. 
And hither caU the loTely fldr. 
Kow, while I draw my rital breath, 
Mre yet I lead the dance of death. 
Tor joy my sorrows 1*11 resign. 
And drown my carea in roqr wine. 

Transhrtad by I. B. Rooib. 



CUPID AXD THE BEE. 

Capid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 

Luckless urchin not to see 

Within the leares a slumbering bee 1 

The bee awaked— with anger wild 

The bee awaked and stung the child. 

Loud and piteous are his cries : 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies t 

** Oh mother— I am wounded through — 

I die with pain— in sooth I do! 

Stung l^ some little angry thing, 

Some serpent on a tiny wing— 

A bee it was— for once, I know, 

I heard a rustic call it so.** 

Thus he spoke, and she the while 

Reard him with a soothing mile ; 

Then said, ** My infknt, if so much 

Thou feel the litUe wild bee*a touch. 

How must the heart, ah, Cupidl be. 

The hapless heart that*s stung by thee I " 

Translated by Tboiu^ Moobe. 



HOW -ffiSOP BROUGHT BACK HIS 
MASTER'S WIFE. 

[Sib Boobb L*Xrbajiob. Born 1616L Tought on th* 
Boyaliat side, and was imprisoned for four years by the 
Parliament. After the Bestoration^waa made Licenser 
oTthePresa. Died 1704.] 

The wife of Xanthus was well bom and 
wealthy, but so proud and domineering 
withal, as if her fortune and her extraction 
had entitled her to the breeches. She was 
horribly bold, meddling, and expensiye, as 
that sort of women commonly are, easily put 
off the hooks, and monstrous hard to be 

E leased again ; perpetually chattering at her 
usband, and upon all occasions of contro- 
versy threatening him to be gone. It came 
to tnis at last, that Xanthus^s stock of 
patience being quite spent, he took up a 
resolution of goin^ another way to work 
with her, and of trying a course of severity^ 
since there was nothing to be done with her 
by kindness. But this experiment, instead 
of mending the matter, made it worse ; for, 
upon harder usage, the woman grew des- 

Serate, and went away from him in earnest, 
he was as bad, 'tis true, as bad might well 
be, and yet Xanthus had a kind of nanker- 
ing for her still ; beside that, there was mat- 
ter of interest in the case ; and a pestilent 
tongue she had, that the poor nusband 
dreaded above all things under the sun. But 
the man was willing, however, to make the 
best of a bad game, and so his wits and his 
friends were set at work, in the fairest man- 
ner that might be, to get her home again. 
But there was no good to be done in it, it 
seems ; and Xanthus was so visibly out of 
humour upon it, that ^sop in pure pity be- 
thought himself immediately how to comfort 
him. *' Come, master,^' says he, " pluck up 
a good heart, for I have a project in my 
noddle, that shall bring my mistress to yon 
back again, with as good a will as ever she 
went from you." What does my .£sop, but 
away immediately to the market among the 
butchers, poulterers, fishmongers, confec- 
tioners, AC, for the best of everything Uiat 
was in season. Nay, he takes private peo- 
ple in his way too, and chops into the very 
nouse of his mistress's relations, as by mis- 
take. This way of proceeding set the whole 
town agog to know the meaning of all this 
bustle j and .£sop innocently told everybody 
that his master's wife was mn away from 
him, and he had married another; his friends 
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ap and down were all invited to come and 
make merry with him, and this was to be the 
wedding-feast. The news flew like light- 
ning, and happy were they that could carry 
the fiist tidings of it to the runaway lady — 
for everybody knew iEsop to be a servant 
in that family. It gathered in the rolling, 
as all other stories do in the telling, es- 
pecially where women's tongues and pas- 
sions have the spreading of them. The 
wife, that was in her nature violent and un- 
steady, ordered her chariot to be made ready 
immediately, and away she posts back to her 
husband, falls upon him with outrages of 
looks and language ; and after the easing of 
her mind a little — " No, Xanthus," says 
she, " do not you flatter yourself with the 
hopes of wedding another woman while I 
am alive." Xanthus looked upon this as 
one of ^sop's masterpieces ; and for that 
bout all was well again betwixt master and 
nistress. 



BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

Up fh>m the meadows rich with corn, 
Claftr in the oool September mom, 

The clustered ipirea of Frederick etiind 
Oreen-walled by the hills of MaryUud. 

Bound about them orchards sweep 
Apple and peach-tree fruited deep, 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the fkmished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant mom of the early fall 
When Lee marched orer the nK>untaln wall,- 

Orer the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick Tbwn. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not otio. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then. 
Bowed with her foonoore yean and ten ; 

Brarest of aU in Frederick Toown, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 

In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
Be glanced ; the 6Ld flag met his sight. 

** Halt ! **— the dust-brown ranks stood fast 
** Fire ! "--out biased the rifle-blast. 



It shiTered the window, pane, and mA ; 
It rant the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell ttom the broken staffs, 
Bame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal wiU. 

** Shoot, if yon must, this old gray head. 
But spare your country's flag,'* she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Orer the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word : 

'* Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
DieslikeadogI March on i " he said. 

All day long through Frederick Street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet : 

All day long that free flag t ossed 
Orer the heads of the rebel host. 

Krer its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loTed it well I 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone orer it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er, 

And the rebel rides on his raidf no more. 

Honour to her I and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's Mer. 

Orer Bartiara Frietchie's grare 
Flag of Freedom and Union wave I 

Peace and order and beenty draw 
Bound thy symbol of light and Uw ; 

And eTer the stars abore look down 
On thy Stan below in Frederick Town I 

John O. WnrmKa. 



YOUTH. 

When all the worid is young, lad, and erery thing l» 

green. 
And erery goose a swan, lad, and sTery lass a queen. 
Then boot, lad, and horse, lad, and round tha world 

away. 
And go it whfle you're young, lad ;— each dog most hara 

his day. 

AGE. 

When all the worid gets old, lad, and all the tress tan 

brown. 
And all the Jests get stale, lad, and all the wheels ma 

down. 
Then hie back to thy hame, lad,— the maimed and sick 

among; 
Thank Qodl if then you find one laca yon loved whea 

yoo ware yooBg. 

CBABUi KI5MLBT. 
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«] the eDcrc]opiDdia«, bw] groftt f ucmK, puiliig Ibroogh . 
■umorima mlllioii*. Iini tnuliUed Into Engllth, ud j 

LoDduD, 1734-41. Bijls na ui utata Itungh nther , 
diffnH crlUcml wilur, wilb itniag tkepClc^ tendanclea, 

John Calvin, one of the chief Rerormers 
of tho Church in the sixteenth centoiy, 
was born at Nojon, in Picftrdj, Julj the 
10th, 1509. Aa he was designed for the 
Church, the; procured him TerrBOOn a Liv- 
ing in the Cathedral Church of Nojon, and 
afterwards the Rectoiy of Pont-l' Evique. 
But these desij^ns took no eBect, first, be- 
cause Calvin, bj the advice of RobeituB Oli- 
vetanuB, applied himself to the study of 
itclij^ion, from the purest springs of it, which 
determined him to renounce all superstitions ; 
and Becondlj, because his father, altering 
bis mind, chose to make a Lawyer of him 
rather than a Dirine. Therefore, after he 
had gone through a courfie of polite Litem- 
ture at Paris, he was sent to Orleans where 
he studied the Law under Peter de I'Eloile, 
then to Bourges, where he continued the 
same kind of studj under Andrew AlciaL 
He made a ^at progress in that Science, 
and did not improve less in his knowledge 
of llivinitf b^ hie private iaboiini. lie 
soon made himself known to those who 
had secretly admitted the Beformalioo. 
The Oration which he snggesled to Nicho- 
las Copus, Rector of the University of 
Paris, having been very mnch disliked 
by the Sorbonne, and the Pariiament, 
CBsioned the beginning of a per ~ ' 
against the ProteBtants ; so that Calvin, 
who nitrrowlv escaped being taken in the 
College of Fortcl, retired into Xaintonje, 
after he had had the honour to speak with 
the Qupen of Navarre, who had appeased 
this fimt storm. She also rescued the learned 
Fabcr Stapulensis out of the hands of the 
Inquisitors, and Bent him to Nerac, where 
Calvin went to par his rcBpects to him, after 
which he retumea to Paris in the year 1534. 
Rervetus was then in that City, and did not 
go to the place which bad been appointed 



for a conference between Oalvia and him. 
This year was very severe to the Reformed ; 
for which reason Calvin resolved to retire 
oat of France, after he had published at 
Orleans a Tieatise against tboBe who believe 
that the departed souls aie in a kind of 
sleep. He chose Basel for the place of bis 
residence, and studied Hebraw in that city ; 
where he was particularly beloved bv Gry- 
neeus and Capito; and though he aid not 
hunt afler glory, vet he was obliged to pub- 
lish a work, which was very properto spread 
his reputation abroad : 1 mean his Christian 
Institution, which he dedicated lo Francis I. 
AfWr he had published this work, he went to 
pa^ a visit to the Duchess of Ferrara, a 
Pnncess famous for her piety, who received 
him very kindly. He then returned into 
France, and having settled his private af- 
fairs, he proposed to go to Strasbourgh or to 
Basel, in company with Anthony Calvin, the 
only brother he had left But as on account 
of the war the roads were not safe, except 
thro' the territories of the Duke of Savoy, 

obliged to go that way. "" ' 

■ '■ ■■ ■■ " ■Tde. 

he only designed to pass through that Citr 
in order to go further, he found himself 
stopped there by an order from heaven, if I 
maysay so, particularly intimated to him: 
for William Farel threatened him in the most 
solemn manner, with Ood's curse, if he did 
not stay to assist him in that part of the 
Lord's vineyard. Calvin, therefore, found 
himself obliged to comply with the choice, 
which the Consistory and the Magiatrules of 
Geneva had made of him, with the people's 
consent, as well to preach as lo be a Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. He had condescended 
lo accept only this last appointment, and 
would have refused the first, but he was at 
last obliged lo take them both upon him in 
Angnst, 1536. The nest year he made the 
whole people swear solemnly to a body of 
doctrines, which contained also a renuncia- 
tion of Popery ; and because the reforma- 
tion ol the doctrinal part of Religion had 
' not had a great influence upon the morals 
of the people, which were very much cor- 
rupted, nor banished the spint of faction, 
which divided the chief &milies of the Com- 
monwealth, Calvin, assisted by the other 
Ministers, declared, that since all their ad- 
monitions and warnings had proved unsuc- 
cessfiil, they could not celebrate the holy 
Sacrament, as long as their disorders 
reigned. He also declared, that he conid 
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not submit to the regulations, which the 
Synod of the Canton of Berne had latelj 
made, and that they of Geneva ought to be 
heard in the Synoa which was to meet at 
Zurich. Hereupon the Syndics, having 
summoned the people, it was ordered in that 
Assembly, that Calvin, Farel, and another 
Minister should leave the City within two 
days, because they had refused to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament. Calvin retired to Stras- 
burgh, where Bucer and Capito gave him a 
thousand proofs of their love and esteem. 
He established a French Church at Stras- 
burgh, of which he was made the first Minis- 
ter ; he was also chosen at the same time 
Professor of Divinity there. During his 
stay at Strasbur^h, he continued to give 
several marks of nis kind affection to the 
Church of Geneva, as appears amongst 
other things, by the answer he wrote in 1539 
to the beautiful but artful Letter of Cardi- 
nal Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras. Two 
years afler the Divines of Strasburgh would 
have him assist at the Diet, which the Em- 
peror had appointed to meet at Worms and 
at Ratisbon, in order to appease, if possible, 
the trouble occasioned by the difference of 
Religion. Calvin went therefore to the Diet 
with Bucer, and entered into a conference 
with Melancthon. The people of Geneva 
entreated him so earnestly to return to them, 
that at last he consented to be their Minister 
again for a certain time, but they were to 
wait till he was returned from the Diet. He 
arrived at Geneva September the 13th, 1541, 
to the great satisfaction of the people, and 
the Magistrates. The first thing he did af- 
ter his arrival was, to establish a form of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, and a Consistorial 
Jurisdiction with the power of reproving, 
and inflipting all kinds of canonical punish- 
ments, as far as excommunication exclu- 
sively. This was very much disliked by 
several persons who said, that by this means 
the papal tyranny would soon be revived. 
However the thing was executed ; and this 
new Canon passed into a law in an Assem- 
bly of the whole people held November the 
20th, 1541, and the Clergy and Laity prom- 
ised solemnly to conform to it forever. The 
inflexible strictness with which Calvin as- 
serted on all occasions the rights of his 
Consistory, drew upon him the hatred of a 
great many persons, and occasioned some- 
times great tumults in the City ; and one 
would hardly believe, if there were not un- 

aue^tionable proofs of it, that amongst all 
le disturbances of the Commonweidth, he 



could yet take so much care as he did of 
the foreign churches in France, in Germany^ 
in England, and in Poland, and write so- 
many books and so many letters. He did 
more by his pen than by his presence, and 
yet on some occasions he acted in person, a» 
when he went to Frajicfort in 1666, on pur- 

Sose to put an end to the disputes which 
ivided the French Church there. Hcr 
had been sick some time before, and the 
report which was spread of his being dead 
did very much please the Roman Catholicks. 
He always led an active life, having almost 
constantly pen in hand, even when his dis- 
tempers confined him to his bed. He lived^ 
I say, in the continual labours which his 
zeal for the general good of the Churches 
imposed upon him till May the 27th, 1564. 
He was a man on whom God had conferred 
the most eminent talents ; a great wit, a 
sound judgment, an happy memory : he was 
a judicious, eloquent, and indefatigable 
writer ; he had a very extensive learning,, 
and a great zea) for the truth. Joseph 
Scaligcr, who found but very few persons 
worthy of his praises, yet could not forbear 
admiring Calvin ; he commended him 
amongst other things, for not having at- 
tempted to write a commentary on the 
Revelations of St. John. The Roman 
Catholicks have at last been obliged to rank 
amongst the ill-ground fables, all those hor- 
rid calumnies which had been published 
against Calvin*s morals. Their best writers 
content themselves now with saying, that if 
he were free of the vices of the body, yet he 
was subject to those of the mind, as pride^ 
anger, actraction, kc. There has been 
spread abroad a pleasant story concerning 
his devotion to St Hubert. Tney who pre- 
tended to confute this story, by saying that 
Calvin had no children, were mistaken ; for 
it is not true that his marriage was fruitless. 
Nothing shows more the bad effects which 
a mistaicen zeal has upon men*s judgment, 
than to see authors of some reputation, who 
yet relate with the utmost gravity that Cal- 
vin would make people believe that he 
raised the dead, it is not long since a 
young abbot accused him of having ex- 
pressed somewhere a very brutish thought, 
out being challenged to quote the passage, 
which he boasted to have read, he did not 
answer the challenge, so that his accusation 
may be ranked amongst the notorious 
calumnies. Moreri is not so erroneous in 
this article as might have been expected. 
He does not deny that Calvin had several 
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good Qualities. Guy Patin was the occasion 
that the life of this Reformer, written by 
Papyriua Masso, has been published. That 
life has been very detrimental to the tran- 
scribers of Bolsec ; for one cannot read it 
without laughing at those who have been so 
imprudent as to accuse this minister of hav- 
ing been a lover of wine, good cheer, money, 
&c. An artful slanderer would have owned 
that Calvin was sober by his constitution, 
and that he did not care to hoard up riches. 
They who desire to see a full and curious 
vindication of this great man, may read 
what Monsieur Drelincourt published upon 
this great man at Genoa, in 1667. 

I snail say something concerning a fact, 
which I overlooked in Moreri, when I pub- 
lished the first edition of this work; it re- 
lated to the judgment which Erasmus is 
said to have made of Calvin, afler he con- 
ferred with him upon the controversies of 
those times. The historian who relates this 
particular, commits so many blunders, that 
they can serve only to render his account 
doubtful. The many reproaches with which 
Calvin has been loaded on account of his 
changing his name will give us an opportu- 
nity of making a remark, in which we shall 
clear up several circumstances of his life, 
and which will be a supplement to some of 
the foregoing observations, and especially to 
the passage in which I mention his famous 
work of the Christian Institution, Men 
have collected, with so much eagerness, all 
the slanders published against this Re- 
former, that they have even upbraided him 
with the wretched life of his brother's wife. 
The report which was spread at Augsburgh, 
when the Diet of the Empire was held, 
about the year 1559, that Calvin was tumea 
again a Roman Catholick, that report, I 
say, was credited more than it should have 
been, even by some Protestant Princes. He 
complained of it as of an ingratitude, which 
his constancy, so often put to the severest 
trials, did not deserve. Thuanus observes 
that Calvin showed somewhere in his works, 
that he was extremely displeased at the title 
of Head of the Church given to the King 

of England* 

Puaai Batu. 



printed and pubUahed in the ordinary way, and 
without illostnUiona. In 17S9 came ** Songn of Inno- 
cence;'* in 17^, **The Gatee of PanMliae;** in 1194, 
**8onge of Experience/* and later eeTeral voloBMi of 
poetic rhapeody. All theee were pnbliihed by the 
anthor, and all were iUoatrated. Both text and iUofltra- 
tione were engraTed, and when printed oil; Blake tinted 
both text and border in a ityle of hie own, making each 
page a picture. Much of his loTeliest and ■ubUmeiti 
work is in theee illustrations. But he produced so much 
that a mere list of his engraTings, water colors, and 
drawings in distemper would All a page of this work. 

He is best known to the public by his ** Canterbury 
Pilgrim ;** his ** InTentions to the Book of Job,** and his 
designs to ** Blair*s QraTe.** Died in London, Aug. 12, 
1827. Life by Alexander OUchrist; ** Gunningham*s 
LiTss;** "* William Blake,** by A. C Swinburne. The 
** Poetical Sketches,** and ** Songs of Innocence** and 
** Experience ** were reprinted in 1874.] 

Whether on Ida*s shady brow. 

Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the Sun, that now 

From ancient melody hare ce as e d ; 

Whether in heaTen ye wander fair. 

Or the green comers of the earth. 
Or the blue regioiM of the air. 

Where the melodious winds have Mrtfa i 

Whether on ciTstal rocks ye rove 

Beneath the boeom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove. 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry ; 

How have you left the ancient love 

That bards of old ei^oyed in you t 
The languid strings do scarcely more. 

The sound is forced, the notes are few t 



SONG. 

FROM THE SAME. 

I lore the Jocund dance. 

The sofUy breathing song, 
MThere innocent eyes do glance, 

And where lisps the maiden's tongneu 

I lore the laughing vale, 

I lore the echoing hill, 
MThere mirth does never fhil. 

And the jolly swain laughs his flIL 



TO THE MUSES. 

FROM '^ POETICAL SKETCHES.'^ 

[WiLLXAJi Blakb, bom in London, Nov. 28, 1767. In 
1783 appeared" Poetical Sketchee, by W.B.** This was 
Vol. VL 



I love the pleasant cot, 
I love the innocent bower, 

MThere white and brown is our lot, 
Or tnit in the mid-day hour. 

I love the oaken seat, 
Beneath the oaken tree. 

Where all the old villagers 
And laugh our sports to see. 
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I k>Te our neisliboun all. 
Bat, Kitty, i better love thee* 

And lore them I erer shiill, 
But thoa art all to me. 



INTRODUCTION TO "SONGS OF IN- 
NOCENCE" (1789). 

Piping down the ralleyi wild, 
^ Piping longi of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I iaw a child. 
And he laughing said to me: 

** Pipe a eong about a lamb : ** 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

" Piper, pipe that song again : ** 
00 1 piped ; he wept to hear. 

« * Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe. 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer : 
So I sang the same again. 
While he wept with joy to hear. 

" Piper, sit thee down and write, 
In a book that all may read **— 

So he Tanished twm my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen. 
And I stained the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs 
■rery child may joy to hear. 



THE LAMB. 

FROM THB SAMS. 

little lamb, who nude thee T 
Dost thou know who made thea, 
ChtTe thee life and bid thee feed 
^y the stream and o*er the mead; 
ChtTe thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
ChiTe thee such a tender Toioe^ 
Making all the Tales rejoice ; 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made theeT 

Littte lamb, lUl teU the^ 

Little lam^ I'll tell thee. 

He is called by thy name. 

Tor He calls Himself a Lamb; 

He is meek, and He Is mild. 

He became a little child. 

I a child and thou a lamb, 

IBIe are called by His name. 
LItae lamb, QoA Mmb the*, 
Idttle lamb. God bless tbeew 



THE TIGER. 

FROM ''songs of EXPERIENCE '' (1794). 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Gould fhune thy fearftil symmetry? 

In what distant deeps v skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seise thy Are? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Gould twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat. 
What dread hand formed thy dre^I feeC7 

What the hammer? what the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare Its deadly terrtirs clasp? 

When the stars threw down their qieani 
And watered heaven with their tears. 
Did He smile His work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make tliM? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare fhune thy fearftal symmetry? 



GAFFER GRAY. 

[Tbohab HobOBorr, dramatist and 
writer, was bom 1746 ; died 1800. His best novels 
the ** Jrorrio^ of ngaro,'* and ** Hugh IVevor;** his 
plaj, ** 3V itoad lo IMn.** 

In " Hugh 3V«vor** Holeroft, Uka GoodwlB, depicts 
the rices and di strt mes which he ooncelTed to be i 
rated by the existing institutions of society. The i 
of ** G<:J^ Orof** Is fh>m ** Hugh IVesor.*^ 

Ho I why dost thou shlTer and diaka, 

GaflisrOray? 
And why does thy note look so binaT 
** *Tis the weather that*s coM, 
*Tis Fm grown rery old. 
And my double is not very new, 
Well-a-dayl*' 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 

GaflerGny; 
And warm thy old heart with a glass. 

** Nay, but credit Tve none, 

And my moneyli all gone ; 
Then say how amy that coat to pass ? 

WeU-a-dnyl** 



INTRODUCTION TO THE « CANTERBURY TALES." 
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throwing out a gaunt leg and ann, 
^* Churcnill, the champion of liberty, is in- 
terred here 1 Here, sir, in the very ground 
where King John did homage for the crown 
he disgraced.'* 

The idea was grand. In the eye of fancy, 
the slender pillars again lifted high the 
Taulted roof that rang with solemn chant- 
ings. I saw the insolent legate seated in 
^scarlet pride ; I saw the sneers of many a 
mitred abbot ; I saw, bareheaded, the mean, 
the prostrate king ; I saw, in short, every- 
thing but the barber, whom, in my flight and 
swell of soul, I had outwalked and lost 
Some more curious traveller may again pick 
him up, perhaps, and learn more minutely 
the fact. 

Waking from my reverie, I found myself 
on the pier. The pale beams of a powerless 
sun gilt the fluctuating waves and the dis- 
tant spires of Calais, which I now clearly 
surveyed. What a new train of images here 
sprung up in my mind, borne away by suc- 
ceeding impressions with no less rapidity I 
From the monk of Sterne I travelled up in 
five minutes to the inflexible Edward III. 
sentencing the noble burghers ; and having 
«een them saved by the eloquence of Philip- 
pa, I wanted no better seasoning for my 
mutton-chop, and pitied the empty-headed 
peer who was stamping over my little par- 
lour in fury at the cook for having over- 
roasted his pheaRnnL 

The coacnmnn now shewed his ruby face 
■at the door, and I jumped into the stage, 
where were already seated two passengers 
of my own sex, and one of — would I could 
say the fairer I But, thongh truth may not 
be spoken at all times, even upon paper, one 
now and then may do her justice. Half a 
glance discovered that the good lady oppo- 
site to me had never been handsome, and 
now added the injuries of time to the se- 
verity of nature. Civil but cold compli- 
ments having passed. I closed mj eyes to 
expand my soul ; ana, while fabricating a 
brief poetical history of England, to help 
short memories, was something astonished 
to find myself tugged violently by the sleeve i 
and not less so to see the coach empty, ana 
hear an obstinate waiter insist upon it that 
we were at Canterbury, and the supper ready 
to be put on the table. It had snowed, I 
foun<l, for some time; in consideration of 
which mine host had prudently suffered the 
fire nearly to go out. A dim candle was on 
the table, without snuffers, and a bell-string 
hanging over it, at which we pulled, but it 



had long ceased to operate on that noisy 
convenience. Alas, poor Shenstonel how 
often, during these excursions, do I think of 
thee. Cold, indeed, must have been thy ac- 
ceptation in society, if thon couldst seriously 
say: 

Whoe'er htm trmvelled Ufe*e doll roand. 
Where'er hit Tarlooa ooavw h*tli beea, 
Mngt righ to think he etOl hea fonnd 
His wftrmeet weloome at an inn. 

Had the gentle bard told ns that, in this sad 
substitute for home, despite of all our im- 
patience to be gone, we must stay not only 
till wind and weather, but landlords^ postil- 
lions, and hostlers cfat>se to permit, I should 
have thought he knew more of travelling ; 
and stirring the fire, snuffing the candles, 
reconnoitring the company, and modifying 
my own humour, should at once have tried 
to make the best of my situation. Aft^er all, 
he is a wise man who does at first what he 
must do at last ; and I was just breaking the 
ice on finding that I had nursed the fire to 
the general satisfaction, when the coach 
from London added three to our party ; and 
common civility obliged those who came 
first to make way for the yet more frozen 
travellers. We supped together ; and I was 
something surprised to find our two coach- • 
men allowed us such ample time to enjoy 
our little bowl of punch; when lol witn 
dolorous countenances, they came to give us 
notice that the snow was so heavy, and al- 
ready so deep, as to make our proceeding 
by either road dangerous, if not utterly im» 
practicable. 

** If that is really the case,'' cried I men- 
tally, ** let us see what we may hope from 
the construction of the seven heads that 
constitute our company.'' Observe, gentle 
reader, that I do not mean the outward and 
visible form of those heads ; for I am not * 
among the new race of physiognomists who 
exhaust invention only to ally their own 
species to the animal creation, and would 
rather prove the skull of a man resembled 
an ass, than, looking within, find in the in- 
tellect a glorious similitude of the Deity. 
An elegant author more justly conve3r8 m^ 
idea of physiognomy, when he says, that 
" different sensibilities gather into the coun- 
tenance and become beauty there, as colours 
mount in a tulip and enrich it" It was my 
interest to be as happy as I conld, and that 
can only be when we look around with a 
wish to be pleased : nor could I ever find a 
way of unlocking the human heart but by 
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frankly inviting others to peep into my own. 
And now for my survey. 

In the chimney-corner sat my old gentle- 
woman, a little alarmed at a coffin that had 
popped from the fire, instead of a purse ; 
ergo, superstition was her weak side. In 
sad conformity to declining years, she had 
put on her spectacles, taken out her knit- 
ting, and thus humbly retired from attention, 
which she had long, perhaps, been hopeless 
of attracting. Close by her was placed a 
young lady from London, in the bloom of 
nineteen : a cross on her bosom shewed her 
to be a Catholic, and a peculiar accent an 
Irishwoman ; her face, especially her eyes, 
might be termed handsome ; of those, arch- 
ness would have been the expression, had 
not the absence of her air proved that their 
sense was turned inward, to contemplate in 
her heart some chosen cherished image. 
Love and romance reigned in every linea- 
ment 

A French abbe had, as is usual with 
gentlemen of that country, edged himself 
into the seat by the belle, to whom he con- 
tinually addressed himself with all sorts of 
petits soins, though fatigue was obvious in 
nis air; and the impression of some danger 
escaped gave a wihl sharpness to every lea- 
ture. " Thou hast comprised," thought I, 
'* the knowledge of a whole life in perhaps 
the last month ; and then, perhaps, didst 
thou first study the art of thinlcing, or learn 
the misery of feeling I '* Neither of these 
pecmod, however, to have troubled his 
neighbour, a portly Englishman, who, though 
with a sort of^surly good-nature he had given 
up his place at the fire, yet c(mtrived to en- 
gross both candles, by holding before them 
a newspaper, where he dwelt upon the ar- 
ticle of stocks, till a bloody duel in Ireland 
induced communication, and enabled me to 
discover that, in spite of the importance of 
hii air, credulity might be reckoned amongst 
his characteristics. 

The opposite comer of the fire had been. 
by general consent, given up to one of the 
London travellers, whose age and infirmities 
challenged regard, while his aspect awaken- 
ed the most melting benevolence. Suppose 
an anchorite, sublimed by devotion ana tem- 
perance from all human frailty, and you will 
•ee this interesting aged clergyman : so pale, 
«o pure was his complexion, so slight his 
figure, though tall, that it seemed as if his 
soul was gradually divesting itself of the 
covering ot mortality, that when the hour of 
separating ii from the Inxly came, hardly 



should the greedy grave claim aught of a 
being so et£ereal I " Oh, what lessons of 
patience and sanctity couldst thou give,'* 
thought I, " were it my fortune to find the 
key of thy heart ! " 

An officer in the middle of life occupied 
the next seat Martial and athletic in his 
person, of a countenance open and sensible, 
tanned, as it seemed, by severe service, his 
forehead only retained its whiteness ; yet 
that, with assimilating graceful manners, 
rendered him very prepossessing. 

That seven sensiule people, for I include 
niyself in that description, snould tumble out 
of'^two stage-coaches, and be thrown together 
so oddly, was, in my opinion, an incident ; 
and why not make it really one ? I hastily 
advanced, and, turning my back to the fire^ 
fixed the eyes of the whole company — not 
on my person, for that was noway singular 
— not, I would fain hope, upon my coat, 
which I had forgotten till that moment was 
threadbare : I had rather of the three ima- 
gine my assurance the object of general at- 
tention. However, no one spoke, and I was 
obliged to second my own motion. 

"Sir," cried I to the Englishman, who, 
by the time he had kept the paper, had cer- 
tainly spelt its contents, " do you find any- 
thing entertaining in that newspaper? *' 

" No, sir," returned he most laconically. 

" Then you might perhaps find something- 
entertaining out of it," adaed I. 

"Perhaps I might," retorted he in a pro- 
voking accent, and surveying me from top 
to toe. The Frenchman laughed — so did I 
— it is the only way when one has been 
more witty than wise. I returned presently, 
however, to the attack. 

" How charmingly might we fill a long 
evening," resumed I, with, as I thought, a 
most ingratiating smile, "it each of the com- 
pany would relate the most remarkable story 
ne or she ever knew or heard of I " 

" Truly, we might make a long evening- 

that way," again retorted my torment, the 

Englishman. " However, if you please, we 

will waive your plan, sir, till to-morrow ; and 

then we shall have the additional resort of 

our dreams, if our memories fail us." 
[T%en begin Iks '"CkuUeHmrp Ihlm."] 



THE TINKER. 

[8nt Thomas OvsEwtniT was m witty and InirMitoat 
dMcriber of character*. He at one time waa an intii 
mate araociateof Robert Garr, the minion uf Jamea l,\ 
but having oi^waed the faTOuritu't marriafe wtth 
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infamous CountMs of Eases, he incorred the hatred of 
the abandoned pair, and through their inflnenoe waa 
confined and poiaoned in the Tower, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1613. Orerbury waa then in the thirty-eeoond 
year of his age. The way in which tliis murder was 
screened fh)m Justice leaves a foul blot on the memory 
•f the king and on the history of the age. Overbury 
WTX)te two didactic poems, called *' The W\fe,'' and "* Th« 
Choice of a W\fe.'' Some of his prose ^ Charaden '* or 
" Wittjf Deitcriptitma of the ProperUe$ of Stmdr^ Pmotu,''^ 
are excellent. They abound in conceits, like many other 
productions of the reign of James, but are full of epi- 
grammatic point and poetical imagery.] 

A tinker is a movable, for he hath no 
abiding in one place ; by . his motion he 
jrathers heat, thence his choleric nature. 
He seems to be very devout, for his life is a 
continual pilgrimage; and sometimes in 
humility goes barefoot, therein making ne- 
cessity a virtue. His house is as ancient 
as Tubal Cain's, and so is a renegade by 
antiquity ; yet he proves himself a gallant, 
for he carries all his wealth upon his back ; 
or a philosopher, for he bears all his sub- 
stance about him. From his art was music 
iir^t invented, and therefore is he always 
furnished with a song, to which his ham- 
mer, keeping tune, proves that he was the 
first founder of the kettle-drum. Note, 
that where the best ale is. there stands his 
music most upon crotcnet£. The com- 
panion of his travels is some foul, sunburnt 
quean, that, since the terrible statute, re- 
canted gipsyism, and is turned pedlaress. 
So marches he all over England, with his 
bag and baggage ; his conversation is irre- 
provable, for ne is ever mending. He 
observes truly the statutes, and therefore 
had rather steal than beg, in which he is ir- 
removably constant, in spite of whips or im- 
prisonment; and so strong an enemy to 
idleness that, in mending one hole, he had 
rather make three than want work ; and 
when he liuth done, he throws the wallet of 
his faults behind him. He embraceth 
naturally ancient customs, conversing in 
open fields and lowly cottages : if he visit 
cities or towns, 'tis but to deal upon the 
imperfections of our weaker vessels. His 
tongue is very voluble, which, with canting. 
I troves him a linguist He is entertained 
111 every place, but enters no further than 
: ho door, to avoid suspicion. Some would 
take him to be a coward, but, believe it, he 
is a lad of mettle ; his valour is commonly 
three or four yanls long, fastened to a pike 
in the end, for flying off. He is very provi- 
ilent, for he will fight with but one at once, 



and then also he had rather submit than be 
counted obstinate. To conclude, if he 
'scape Tyburn and Banbury, he dies a 
beggar. 



THE FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 

Is a country wench that is so far from mak- 
ing herself beautiful by art, that one look 
of hers is able to put iW face-physic out of 
countenance. She knows a fair look is bat 
a dumb orator to commend virtue, there- 
fore minds it not All her excellences 
stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen 
upon her without her Knowledge. The lin- 
ing of her apparel, which is herself, is far 
better than outsides of tissue ; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silx- 
worm, she is decked in innocence, a far 
better wearing. She doth not, with lying 
long in bed, spoil both her complexion and 
conditions: nature hath taught her, too, 
immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she 
rises, therefore, with Chandcleer, her darnels 
cock| and at night makes the lamb her cur- 
few. In milking a cow, and straining the 
teats through her fingers, it seems that so 
sweet a inilK-press makes the milk whiter 
or sweeter: for never came almond-glore or 
aromatic omtment on her palm to taint it 
The golden ears of com fall and kiss her 
feet when she reaps them, as if they wished 
to be bound and led prisoners by the same 
hand that felled them. Her breath is her 
own, which scents, all the year long, of 
June, like a new-made haycock. She makes 
her hand hard with labour, and her heart 
sofl with pity: and when winter evenings 
fall early, sitting at her merry wheel, she 
bids defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. 
She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it 
seems ignorance will not suffer her to do 
ill, being her mind is to do well. She be- 
stows her year's wages at next fair, and in 
choosing her garments, counts no brayery 
in the world like decency. The garden ana 
bee-hive are all her physic and surgery, and 
■he lives the longer for it She dares go 
alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and 
fears no manner of ill, because she meant 
none ; yet, to say truth, she is never alone, 
but is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers, but short 
ones ; yet they have their efficacy, in that 
they are not appalled with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so 
chaste, that she dare tell themj only a 
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SLEEP. 



Fridaj'8 dream is all her supentition ; that 
she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives 
8he» and all her care is, she may die in the 
spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck 
upon ner winding-sheet. 

Sn THOMAi Otxrsust. 



THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 
WEIGHED TOGETHER. 

[Thomas Dekkkb, dramatist, was bom 1670, died 1641. 
He wrote ** Phaeton^'' *' (M Ibrtwwitea/' **Bho0mdh«n' 
Hottidag;' ** Batiro 3tatlrU;* and other plays. He wrote 
a number of pamphletii, the best known of which it the 
** QnJECt Hornbook.'* His complete works were repab* 
Hshed in London, 1873.J 

Good clothes are the embroidered trap- 
pings of pride, and good cheer the very 
erjngo-root of gluttony. Did man, think 
you, come wrangling into the world about 
no better matters, wan all his lifetime to 
make privy searches in Birchin Lane for 
whalebone doublets, or for pies of nightin- 
gales' tongues in HeliogabaluK^s kitchen ? 
No, no ; the first suit of apparel that ever 
mortal man ))ut on came neither from the 
mercer's shop nor the merchant's ware- 
house : Adam's bill would have been taken 
then, sooner than a knight's bond now ; yet 
was he great in nobody's books for satin 
and velvets. The silkworms had something 
else to do in those days, than to set u)) 
looms, and be free of tne weavers; his 
breeches were not so much worth as King 
Stephen's, that cost but a poor noble ; for 
Adam's holiday hose and doublet were of 
no better stun than plain fig-leaves, and 
Eve's best gown of the same piece ; there 
went but a pair of shears between them. 
An antiquary in this town has yet some of 
the powder of those leaves dried to shew. 
Tailors then were none of the twelve com- 
panies : their hall, that now is larger than 
some dorpes^ among the Netherlands, was 
then no bigger than a Dutch butcher's 
shop : they durst not strike down their cus- 
tomers with large bills : Adam cared not an 
apple-paring for all their lousy hems. There 
was then neither the Spanish slop, nor the 
skippers galligaskin, the Danish sleeve 
eaggin? down like a Welsh wallet, the 
Italian s close strosser, nor the French 
standing collar: your treble-quadruple 
dttdalian ruffs, nor your stiff-necked 



rabatos, that have more arches* for pride to 
row under, than can stand under five Lon- 
don bridges, durst not then set themselves 
out in print ; for the patent for starch coold 
by no means be signed. Fashion then 
was counted a disease, and horses died of 
it : but now, thanks to folly, it is held the 
only rare physic; and the purest golden 
asses live upon it. 

As for the diet of that Satumian age, it 
was like their attire, homely. A salad and 
a mess of leek porridge was a dinner for a 
far greater man than ever the Turk was. 
Potato-pies and custards stood like the sin- 
ful suburbs of cookery, and had not a wall 
so much as a handful high built round 
about them. There were no daggers* then, 
nor no chairs. Crookes's ordinary, in those 
parsimonious days, had not a capon's leg 
to throw at a dog. O golden world I The 
suspicious Venetian carved not his meat 
witn a silver pitchfork,* neither did the 
sweet-toothed Englishman shifl a dozen of 
trenchers at one meal ; Piers Ploughman 
laid the cloth, and Simplicity brought in the 
voider.*. How wonderfully is the world ^- 
tered ! And no marvel, for it has lain sicic 
almost five thousand years ; so that it is no 
more like the old th^/itre du monde, than 
old Paris Garden* is like the king's garden 
at Paris. 



SLEEP. 



For do but consider what an excellent 
thing sleep is : it is so inestimable a jewel, 
that, if a tyrant would give his crown for an 
hours slumber it cannot be bought : of 
so beautiful a shape is it, that, though a 
man live with an empress, his heart cannot 

> The fluting or packering. 

* Initnunents to fix the meat while cntting it. 

* A table-fork. Torks wer& introduced fh>m Italy abovt 
the year IfiOO. 

Then must you learn the Uie 
And handling of your tih^ fork at meak. 

BK!f Jomoa't Volpane, 

BarcUy, In bli ** Ship of Jbo V deKribei tlie XngUtk 
mo<U' ()f eating before the era of forka : 



I Small Tillagra. 



If the dUh be pleaMtnt, either flerii or Mi, 
Ten hands at once swarm in the dish. 



* The basket in which broken meat 
the table. 

• The Bear Garden at Bankstde. 



was carried ttom 
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b at quiet till he leaves her embracements 
to be at rest with the other: yea, so greatly 
are we indebted to this kinsman of death, 
that we owe the better tributary half of our 
life to him ; and there is good cause why 
we should do so ; for sleep is that golden 
chain that ties health and our bodies to- 
gether. Who complains of want, of wounds, 
of cares, of great men's oppressions, of cap> 
tivity, whilst he sleepeth ? Beggars in their 
* beds take as much pleasure as kings. Can 
we therefore surfeit on this delicate am- 
brosia ? Can we drink too much of that, 
whereof to taste too little, tumbles us into a 
churchyard: and to use it but indifferently 
throws us into Bedlam? No, no^ Look 
upon Endymion^ the moon^s minion, who 
slept threescore and fifteen years ; and was 
not a hair the worse for it I 

THoiui Pbkxbb. 



With geBM and djM of a oelettial hoe f 
fligr, art thoa JoameTing to a fais>ff plaoa 
Wbare Unnoa txom hia chilly, lonalj nee, 

To learn how all thy brother cooieti do ? 
Sthereal etraiiferl when wilt thoa retara 
In eilTery tplendoar in our ekiea to ham ? 

Methinka the light of many eyes ehall pala, 
And eocrowing q>irlti find a welcome reft. 

Ire thoa again thy jittering form ehall trail 
Athwart the heaTene, lleet'MeCeor of the Weet I 



THE COMET. 

[Thomas MacKkxxab, bom at New York Aug. IS, 
1812 ; entered, at the age of sixteen years, the printing 
establishment of the Harpers; while employed as a 
proof-reader he obtained a considerable acquaintance 
with literature, and wrote TerMS for the periodicals ; he 
remoTed to PhlUdelphia in 1833, and became proof-reader 
in the great stereotype foundry of Lawronce Johnson k 
Oo. : roee to be foreman, and ultimately a partner, now, 
senior partner of the great Arm of MacKellar, Smiths k 
Jordan. He has published four Tolumes of poetry — 
*' Droppingt from Ike HmH** (1S44), ** I\im*« Fbrimighi 
BambW (1847), **Lmm for lk» OmUU and LoHag'' 
(1853), and " Bk^mm Atwten-Tlmtm ** (1872), whteh hare 
rrwelved high commendation from Bryant, Daydcinck, 
and Allibone : from the latter work we make eztiact : ] 

Alienee thou, and whither bound, celestial ranger? 

And what's thy mission in these lower skies ? 

(>)m*st thou finom si^eres beyond our mortal eyes, 
Prufi^osticating some impending danger? 

Or art thou on a tour of obeerration, 

Boforo thou tak*st a permanent location? 
In olden time, the world had gone demented 

To see thy long tail trailing *neath the stars, 

The sign of woes, of famines, and of jan 
Among the nations, not to be prerented. 

To them tbou wert a spectacle of doom, 
Tli<ty fnar'd thy train the earth would orerwhelm; 

To us It seemeth merely as a broom. 
Wherewith the angels sweep their starry realm. 

But why so hasty in thy northern flight ? 

And whero*s thy head ? why hide it, like a maiden. 
Behind a veO knit of fine threads of light 

Abstracted fh>m Iks sun, and richly ladsa 



THE ARRAIGNMENT OF A LOVER. 

[QBonas Gasooioiik, son of Sir John (Sasooigne of !•• 
sex (cirea 1&36-1577), is celebrated as one of the earliest 
contributors to the English drama, and one of oar first 
satirists. Among the poets of the beginning of Ellia- 
beth*s roign, he desenres to rank next to Lord Buckhnrst. 
ChMCoigne's life was fhll of adTenturo. He first studied 
law at (Stay's Inn, but was disinherited by his &ther for 
his prodigality. He then set out for Holland, and senred 
gallantly under the Prince of Orange. Being, howeTen 
on one occasion surprised by the Spanish army, he was 
taken prisoner, and detained four months. At the expi> 
ration of his confinement, he rotumed to England, and 
settled at Walthamstow, whoro ho collected and pub- 
lished his poems. He experienced a share of royal fh- 
▼our, for he accompanied the Queen to Kenilworth, and 
supplied part of the poetical and sosQio entertainment 
at Dudley's magnificent seat, and also at Woodstock. 
Three of (Sasooigne's works ars giren in the raluabU 
series of reprints by Edward Arber (1868)— namely : 
•« Cbrtayas Noim of htdmetlom «• IVM Fsrw,** 1575 ; 
** T%0 BUtU Qlam,* 1576 ; and ** 3V Oomgiapd of AOo* 
msM,** 1576. The most important of these is the ** fltesis 
GHam^** the fini azperiment in English satire in blank 
Terse:] 

That age is dead, and Tanished long ago. 

Which thought that steel both trusty was and tmt. 

And needed not a full of contraries, 

But shewed all things, eren as they were indeed. 

Instead whereof^ our curious yean can find 

The crystal glass, which gllmpseth brare and bright. 

And shews the thing much better than it is, 

Begufled with foils, of sundry subtle sights. 

So that they seem and ooret not to be.] 

At BsMri^'t bar as I did stand. 

When Faim 8mp«et accused me, 
' (Jeorge,* qaoth the judge, * hold up thy haad, 

Thoo art arraigned of flattery ; 
Tell, therefore, how wilt thou be tried. 
Whose judgment thou wilt here abide ? * 



' My lord,* qnod I, 'this huly her^ 
Whom I wsfs»n shore the rest. 

Doth know ay goilt, if any were ; 
Whsrsfors hsr doom doch pisase me 
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SONNETS OP SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 



Let her be judge and Jnror both. 
To try be guiltleM by mine oath. 



Quoth Btmlf : ' No, it fltteth not 
A prince herwlf to judge the cause ; 

Wm ia our Juitice, well ye wot. 
Appointed to diecuae our lawi ; 

If you will guiltleM seem to go, 

God and your country quit you eo.* 

Then Oq/t the crier calle<l a queet, 
Of whom was Fabekood foremost fere ; 

A pack of pickthanks were the rest, 
Which came false witness for to bear ; 

The jury such, the Judge ui\just. 

Sentence was said : ' 1 should be trussed.* 

JealouB the Jailer bound me fast. 

To hear the verdict of the bill ; 
* George,* quoth the Judge, * now thou art cast. 

Thou must go hence to Heory JIQly 
And there be hanged all but the heail ; 
God rest thy soul when thou art dead ! * 

Down fell I then upon my knee. 

All flat before dame Beoa^f** face, 
And crle<l : * Good lady, pardon me ! 

Who hem appeal unto your grace ; 
Tou know if I liave been untrue. 
It was in too much praisiug you. 

'And thougli this Judge doth make huoIi haste. 
To shed with shame my guiltlesit blood, 

Tet let your pity flmt be placed 
To mTe the man tliat meant yon good ; 

So shall you sliuw yourself a queen, 

And I may be your servant seen.* 

Quoth BetnUff: 'Well; liecause I gnoiw 
What thou dost moan henceforth tu be ; 

Although thy faults deserve no less 
Than Justice here hath judged thee ; 

wot thou be bound to stint all strife, 

And be true prisoner all thy life ?* 

■ Tea, madame,* quoth I, ' that I shall ; 

Lo, Faith and Truth my sureties.' 
' Why, then,* quoth she, * come when I rail, 

I ask no better warrantlse.* 
Thus am I Beaat^'t bounden thrall. 
At her command when she doth call. 

GEOBOK CiAfCOIGNI. 



SONNETS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

[Sim PniLir Sidnkt (l^'^^^l^^) ^^^ 1><" "^^ ^^ 
Sngliah literary history rather as a prose writer than as 
a poet His poetry has been neglected on account of the 
generally cold and affected style in which be wrote. It 



has been justly remarked, that, ' if he bad looked into 
his own noble heart, and written directly tram that, 
instead of ftom his somewhat too meti^ysico-philo- 
sophlcal head, his poetry would have been excellent.* 
Tet in some pieces he has fortunately failed in extin- 
guishing the natural sentiment which inspired him. Tba 
following are among the most poetical and graoeftil of 
bis sonnets : ] 

Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in g^reatest company, 
With dearth of words, or answers quite awry 
To them that would make speech of speech arias, 
Th^ deem, and of their doom the rumour flies, 
That poison foul of bubbling Pride doCh lie 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do deqriae. 
Tet Pride, I think, doth not my soul possess. 
Which looks too oft in hLi unflattering glass : 
But one worse fault Ambition I confess. 
That makes me oft my host friends overpass. 
Unseen, unheard, while tliought to highest place 
Bends all his powers, even unto 8tolla*s grace. 

With how sad stops, Moon ! thou r]lmh*st the sUe^ 

llow silently, and with how wan a fkoe I 

What may it be, that «vcn in heavenly place 

That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, If tliat long with love acquainted eyes 

Can Judgtt of love, thou feerst a lover*s case ; 

I read it in thy looks, thy languished grace 

To me that feel the like thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Bloon, tell me. 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that luve dotli pusseu ? 

Do they rail virtue there ungratefhlneiiH? 

Come, Sleep, Sleep, tlie certein knot uf p(«(f. 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe. 
The poor man's wealth, the inrisoner's release. 
The indifferent judge between the hi^ and low. 
With slileld of proof shield me tram out the 
Of those fierce darte Despair at me doth throw ; 

make in me those civil wars to cease : 

1 will good trilrate pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweett>si bed; 
A chamber, disaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary bead. 
And if these things, as being thine hy right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt tu me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella's image see. 

happy Thames, that didst my MelU bear ! 

1 saw thee with full many a smiling line 
Upon thy cbeerfU fkce Joy's livery wear. 
While those fair planets uu thy streams did 
The boat for joy could not to dance forbear; 
While wanton winds^ with beauties so divine 
Ravidied, stakl not, till in her golden hair 
They did themselves (0 sweetest prison) twine 
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And fain those <EoV» yoath there woald their stay 
Have made ; but, forced by Nature still to fly. 
First did with pnfling kiss those locks display. 
She, so dishevelled, blushed. From window 1, 
With sight thereof, cried oat : * fidr disgrace ; 
Let Honour's self to thee grant highest place ! ' 



DESCRIPTION OF ARMIDA AND 
HER ENCHANTED GIRDLE. 

[Thb celebrated translation of Taaso's JenmUem by 
Edward Fairfax was made In the reign of Queen 
Klizaboth, and dedicated to that princess, who was 
proud of patronising learning, but not very lavish In 
its Hupport. The flrst edition of Fairfax's Taseo in dated 
1 GOO ; the second, 1624. The poetical beauty and free- 
dom of Fairfax's version have been the theme of almost 
universal praise. Dryden ranke*! him with Spenser as 
a master of our lanj^uage, and Waller said he derired 
from him the harmony of his numbers. The date of 
Fairfax's birth is unknown. Ue was the natural son 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton in Yorkshire, and 
spt'ut his life at Fuyiitone, in the forest of Knares- 
borough, in the ei\joyment of many blessings which 
rarely befall the poetical race— competence, ease, rural 
scenes, and an ample command of tlio means of study. 
He wrote a work on '* Denutttologs'^ (not printed until 
1S5<J), and in the preface to it he states, that In religion 
he was " neither a fantastic Ihiritan nor a supenrtitioos 
Papist." He also wrote a series of Kclogues, one of 
which was published in 1741, in Cooper's ^'JfitMS* Li- 
hritrjf,'* but it is puerile and absurd. Fairfax was living 
iti 1C31 ; the time of hirf death has not been n'conled.] 

And with that word she smiled, and ne'ertheleas 
Her love-toys still she used, and pleasures bold ; 
Her hair— that done — she twisted up in tress. 
And looser liK-ks in silken laces rolled; 
Her curls in garland-wise she did up-dress. 
Wherein, like rich enamel laid on gold. 
The twisted flow'rets smiled, and her white breast 
The lilies there that spring with roses dressed. 

The Jolly peiuxKk spreads not half so fair 

The eyed feathers of his pompons train ; 

Nor golden Iris so liends in the air 

Her twenty -coloured bow, through clouds of rain ; 

Yet all her ornaments, strange, rich, and ram. 

Her girdle did in price and beauty stain ; 

Not that, with scorn, which Tuscan Oullla lost, 

Nor Venus' cestus could match this for onst. 

< »f mild denays, of tender scorns, of sweet 
Ki'piilses, war, peace, hope, despair, joy, fear; 
« *f fmlles. Jests, mirth, woe, grief, and sad regret ; 
SuliM, m)rrows, team, embmcements, kisses dear. 
That, mixed first, by weight and measure meet ; 
Then, at an easy fire, attempted were ; 
This wondrous girdle did Armida fhune. 
And, when she would be lored, wore the same. 



RINALDO AT MOUNT OLIVET AND 
THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 

It was a time when 'gainst the breaking day. 

Rebellions night yet stroTe, and still repined. 

For in the east i^ppeared the morning gray, 

And yet some lamps in JoTe*s high palace shined, 

When to Mount Olivet he took his way. 

And saw, as round about his eyes he twined. 

Night's shadows hence, from thence the momingli 

shine. 
This bright, that dark ; that earthly, this divine. 

Thus to himself he thought : how many bright 
And 'splendent lamps shine in hearen's temple high t 
Day hath his golden sun, her moon the night. 
Her fixed and wand'ring stars the azure sky : 
So fhuned all by their Creator's might. 
That still they live and shine, and ne'er will die. 
Till in a moment, with the last day's brand 
They burn, and with them bam sea, air, and Innd. 

Thus as he mused, to the top he went, 
And there kneeled down with rereranoe and fear; 
His eyes upon hearen's eastern face he bent ; 
His thoughts aboTe all heavens uplifted were — 
"The sins and errors which I now repent. 
Of my unbridled youth, O Father dear. 
Remember not, but let thy mercy fall 
And purge my faults and my offences all.'* 

Thus prayed he ; with purple wings up-flew. 
In golden weed, the morning's lusty queen, 
Begilding with the radiant beams she threw. 
His helm, the harness, and the mountain green ; 
Upon his breast and forehead gently blew 
The air, that balm and nonius breathed unseen ; 
And o'er his head, let down tnan clearest skies, 
A cloud of pure and precious dew there flies. 

The heavenly dew was on his garments spread. 
To which compared, his clothes pale ashes seem. 
And sprinkled so that all that paleness fled. 
And thence of purest white bright rays outstreaais 
8o cheered are the flowers, late withered. 
With the sweet comfort of the morning beams; 
And so returned to youth, a serpent old 
Adorns herself in new and native gold. 

The lovely whiteness of hb changed weed 
The prince perceived well and long admired ; 
Toward the forest marched he on with q>ead, 
BflaoWed, as such adventures great required : 
Thither he came, whence, shrinking back for dread 
Of that strange desert's sight, the first retired ; 
But not to him fearful or loathsome made 
That forest was, but sweet with pleasant sha*la. 



Torward he passed, and in the grova before. 

Ha beard a soand, that strange, swact, pleaaiag was ; 
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There rolled a crystal brook with gentle roar. 

There sighed the winds, as through the leares they pass ; 

There sang the swan, and singing died, alas! 

The late, harp, cittern, human Toioe he heard. 

And all these sounds one sound right well declared. 

A dreadful thunderclap at last he heard. 
The aged trees and plants well-nigh that rent. 
Yet heard the nymphs and syrens afterward. 
Birds, winds, and waters sing with sweet consent; 
Whereat amazed, he stayed and well prepared 
For his defence, heedful and slow forth-went. 
Nor in his way his passage ought withstood. 
Except a quiet, still, transparent flood : 

On the green banks, which that fair stream inbound, 

Flowers and odours sweetly smiled and smelled, 

Which reaching out his stretched arms around, 

All the large desert in his bosom held. 

And through the RroTe one channel passage found ; 

This in the wood, that in the forest dwelled : 

Trees clad the streams, streams green those trees aye 

made, 
And so exchanged their moisture and their shade. 

Tasso. 



THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

[Jmxph Bouoit de l*Islb, known in history as the 
author of the Harsellles hymn, was a French officer of 
artillery, bom in 1760. An officer in the French Revo* 
lution, and full of ardent zeal for the popular cause, he 
is said to hare composed this stirring lyric and set it to 
music in a single night The Marseillaise soon became 
the national song of France, and, in the eloquent words 
of CSarlyle,**the sound of it did tingle in men's veins, 
and whole armies and assemblies did sing it, with eyes 
weeping and burning, with hearts defiuntof death, dee- 
pot, and deril."] 

Ye sons of France, awake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark ! what myriads bid you rise I 
Your children, wiyes, and grandsires hoary, — 

Behold their tears, and hear their cries I 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding. 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land. 
While liberty and peace lie bleeding ? 

To arms I to arms I ye biaye I 
The ayenging sword unsheathe ! 

March on ! march on I all hearts rcsoWed 
On victory or death I 

Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
MThich treacherous king^ confederate raise ; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo I our fields and cities blaze. 



And shall we basely yiew the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide. 

With crimes and blood his hands imbruing ? 
To arms I to arms ! ye braye I &o. 

With luxury and pride surrounded. 

The bold, insatiate despots dare — 
Their thirst of gold and power unbounded-^ 

To mete and yend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us. 

Like gods would bid their slaves adore ; 

But man is man, and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 
To arms ! to arms ! ye brave I &o. 

Liberty, can man resign thee. 

Once having felt thy generous flame f 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing. 

That Falsehood's dagger tyrants wield; 

But Freedom is our sword and shield. 
And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms I to arms ! ye brave I &o. 



THE TWO COFFINS. 

[Akdsbas Jcstimus Kkrxbb, a German poet, wasborv 
in 1786, at WOrtembmrg, died in 1862. He wrote ** Tkt 
Betrem of Prevortt^"* (1820), and sereral Tolumsa of 
poems, of the so-callod Swabian school.] 

Away in the old cathedral 

Two coffins stand alone ; 
In one of them sleeps King Ottmar, 

And the singer rests in one. 

The king sat once in power, 

High throned in his father's land ; 

The crown still graces his temples, 
The falchion his kingly hand. 

But near the proud king the singer 

Is peacefully sleeping on. 
In his lifeless hand still clasping 

The harp of the pious tone. 

The castles around are falling, 

The war-cry rings through Uie land. 

The sword, it stirreth never 
There in the dead king's hand. 

Blossoms and vernal breezes 

Are floating the vale along, 
And the singer's harp is sounding 

In never^nding song. 
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tract of the arboreswnt hestha. Foraats J)f 
laurol, rh&mnus, Bod arbutus, dinde tlie 
ericas fram the risiog gronnda planted with 
vinea sad fruit trees. A rich carpet of vei- 
Hiire eztendB from the plains of apartiuiij, 
mid the zone of the alpine plants even t<< 
the RTOup of the date trees and the lauSii. 
al the feel of which the ocean appears in 
mil. I here pass slightly over the ajffereiii 
features of this botanical chart, as I shall 
t'nter hereafler into aome &rtber details ri.'- 
spiTting the geographj of the plants of tlii; 
lain of Tencriffe. 

The seeming proximity, in which, from 
the summit of the Peak, we behold thi' 
hamlets, the vineyanlH, the gardens cm 
the coast, is increased b; the prodigioii< 
transparency of the afmosphere. Notwith- 
standing the great distance, we distiii 
(.'uished not only the houses, the sails of tlic 
vessels, and the trunks of trees, our e^'n 
dwelt on the rich vegetation of the plain-, 
i>namelled with the most vivid colourin;,-. 
These phenomena are owing not only lotlic 
height of the site, but to the peculiar mndi- 
ficBtions of the air in warm climates. Un- 
der every sone, an object placed on a Icvt ] 
with the sea, and viewed in a horiiont^il 
diroclion, appears h-ns luminous, than whvii 
Hei<n from ue top of a moantain, when 



a of air of decrea- 



iiig density. Differences equally striki 
lire produced by the influence of climaleK ; 
the surface of a lake or large river ii le-':< 
resplendent when we see it at an equal dii" 
tuncc, from the top of tha higher Alps nf 
Switzerland than when we »iew it from the 
summit of the Cnrdilleros of Peru ati'J 
Mexico, in proportion as the air is purt 
ami serene, the solulion of tha vupouni bi - 
comes more perfect, and the light loses le*" 
in its passage. When from the coast of tlu' 
.South Sea we reach the elevateil plains i<\' 
Quito, or that of Antisana, we are struik 
lor some days at the nearness at which n- 
think we see objects which are seven -ir 
eight leagues distant The Peak of T^iL 
has not the ndvantsge of being situated i;i 
the equinoctial region; but the dryness ■■! 
the columns of air which rise perpetually 
aliove the neighbouring plains of Afric:>. 
;iiid which the eastern winds bring with 
riiiiidily, givns the atmosphere of the Canary 
Inlands a Irnnsparency, which snrpaMes n-' 
..Illy that of the air of Naples and Sicili. 
but perhaps also the purity of (he sky "' 
Quito and Pern. This transparency mui 
be regarded as one of the chief caosea l.i 



the beant^ of the landscape Doder the torrid 
zone ; it is this which bnghtens the splen- 
dor of the vegetable coloring and contri- 
butes to the magical effect of their har- 
monies and their contrasts. If u mass of 
light, which circulates about objects, fa- 
tigues the eitemal senses during a part of 
the day, the inhabitant of the southern 
climates has his compensation in moral en- 
joyments. A lucid clearness in the concep. 
tions, a serenity of mind, correspond with 
the tranaparenCT of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. We feel these impressions without 
overstepping the limits of Europe. I ap- 
peal to travellers who have visited countries 
rendered famous by prodigies of the imagi- 
nation and the arts, the favoured climates 
of Greece and Italy. 

We prolonged in vain our stay on the 
summit of the Peak, to wait the moment 
when we might enjoy the view of the whole 
of the Archipelago of the Fortunate Islands. 
We discovered Palma, Qomera, and the 
Great Canary, at oar feet. The mountains 
of Lanieroia, free from vapours at sunrise, 
were soon enveloped in thick clouds. On a 
BUpposidon only of an ordinary refraction, 
the eye takes in, in calm weather, from (he 
summit of the volcano, a surface of the 
globe of 5TO0 square leagues, equal to a 
fourth of the sorface of Spain. The ques- 
tion has often been agitated, if it were 
possible U> perceive the coast of Africa from 
the lop of this colossal pyramid ; but the 
nearest parts of this coast ate still farther 
from Teneriffe than 2° 49', or 66 leagues. 
W, X. ALU iNpn Toa BrMMun. 
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It BiHHibrDDk, >l 



[T. I>i WrtXauuss ni boi 
Juuij Tlh, Uag. H* (r*di'*i«d •> <>>■ New T<nt 
UnlToiItT, ud ilB It Oh Vtw BnuHwlck Thmkcleal 
Seaiairj. Uto lint cbvfa wt U Dclinrill^ N. J., 
rna which pUca h* WW nlled toSjitcamt, N. T. H* 
mnAliied Iben thm J*M| mvetlDf wllh rvuHhrllBbla 
■DH^ At lh> ind oT lh*l tiBH he bwl ittrkMed the 
MtntiiiD of lb* fDDgncitlaB la IHilUdiilphlii ttmerXj 
pmlcM arte b; tha Bar. Dr. Baig. uul ana of the 
elraDCHllii thaldtT.UwSanndBaroimEilCliunh. lie 
■cniMd the 11>iur<a( ewll nwda broi. and liara. In a 
wider Aeld for tha aiarcUa at bli paenllu' talauts, tor 
aana jmn prtchti lo m. thraDged dmnlL 

Froa PUUdalphla, aftar man]' sad npnOad etilt, ha 
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remored to Brooklyn, L. I^ and aftor bnildiiiff • great 
church ho become fomoof ao the pUin-opokon preocber 
of The Tobemocle. 

From hia book entitled, ** Crumbs Swept Up,** we ex- 
tract the following, to ahow the general atyle of the 
author.] 

The scarlet rose of battle is in full bloom. 
The white water-lily of fear trembles on the 
river of tears. The cannon hath retched 
fire and its lips have foamed blood. The 
pale horse of aeath stands drinking out of 
the Rhine, its four hoofs on the b^cas^bone 
of men wno sleep their last sleep. The red 
clusters of human hearts are crushed in the 
wine-press just as the vineyards uf Moselle 
and liockheimer are ripening. Chassepot 
and mitrailleuse have answered the needle- 
gun; and there is all along the lines the 
silence of thoKe who will never speak again. 

But Paris has for an interval, at least, 
recovered from her recent depression. Yes- 
terday I stood at the foot of the Egyptian 
red-granite obelisk, dug out three thousand 
four hundred years ago, and from the top 
of which, at an elevation of seventy-two 
feet, the ages of the past look down upon 
the 8plenu()rfl of the present. On either 
side the obelisk is a fountain with six jets, 
each tossing into the bronze basin above ; 
a seventh fountain, at still greater elevation, 
overflowing and coming down to meet them. 
Ribbons of niinbow flung on the air: golden 
rays of sunlight interwoven with silver 
skeins of water, while the wind drives the 
loom. Tritons, nereids, genii, dolphins, and 
winged children disporting themselves, and 
flo<Mls clapping their hands. 

From tne foot of the obelisk, looking off 
to the south, is the Palace of the Legisla- 
ture — its last touch of repairs having cost 
four million dollars — its gilded gates, and 
Corinthian columns, and statues of Justice, 
and Commerce, and Art, and Navigation — 



a scalptnrod wonder: a lang, an apottla^ 
an archangel, or a Christ. • The three cupo- 
las against the sky, ffreat doxolones in 
stone. The whule bauding white, oeaati- 
ful, stupendous — the frozen prayer of a 
nation. 

From the foot of the obelisk, looking east 
through a long aisle of elms, chestnats, and 
palms, is the palace of the Tuileries, con- 
fronting you with one thousand feet of fa- 
9Ekde, and tossed up at either side into im- 
posing pavilions, and sweeping back into 
the most brilliant picture-galleries of all the 
world, where the French masters look upon 
the Flemish, and the black marble of the 
Pyrenees frowns upon the drifted snow of 
Italian statuary : a palace poising its pinna- 
cles in the sun, and spreading out balus- 
trades of braided granite. Its inside walls 
adorned with blaze of red velvet cooling 
down into damask overshot with green silk. 
Palace of wild and terrific memories, orgieft 
of drunken kings, and display of coronation 
festivity. Frightful Catherine de Medicis 
look(*d out of those windows. There. Maria 
Antoinette gazed up toward heaven tlirough 
the dark lattice of^ her own broken heart. 
Into those doors rushed the Revolutionary 
mobs. On that roof the Angel of Death 
alighted and flapped its black wings on ita 
way to smite in a day one hundred thousand 
souls. Majestic, terrible, beautiful, horri- 
ble, sublime palace of the Tuileries. The 
brightness of a hundred ftit days sparkles 
in its fountains 1 The gore of ten thousand 
butcheries reddens the upholstery I 

Standing at the foot of the obelisk, we haye 
looked toward the north, and the south, and 
the east There is but one way more to look. 
Stretching away to the west, beyond the 
sculptured horses that seem all a-quiyer 
with life from nostril to fetlock, and rearing 
till you fear the groom will no longer be 
able to keep them from dashing off the 
pedestal, is the Champs Elysees, the great 
artery through which rolls the life of Pari- 



a building grand with Vemet*s fresco, and 
Cortot's sculpture, and Delacroix's allego- 
ries of art, and the memory of Lamartinc's ' sian hilarity. It is, perhaps, the widest 
eloquence ; within it the hard face of stone street in the world. \ ou sec two long lines 

of carriages, one flowing this way, the other 
that, filled with the merriment of the gayest 
city under the sun. There they go I vis- 
counts and porters, cab-driyers of glazed 
hat taking passengers at two francs an hour, 
and coachman with rosetted hat, and laven- 
der breeches, his coat-tails flung over the 
back of the high seat — a very constellation 
of brass buttons. Tramp, and nimble, and 
clatter ! Two wheels, four wheels, one sor- 



soft with gobelin tapestry, and arabesque, 
and the walls curtained with velvet of crim- 
son and gleaming gold. 

From the foot of the obelisk, glancing to 
the north, the church of the Madeleine 
c<nnes into sight, its glories lifted up on the 
Fhoulders of fifty-two Corinthian columns, 
swinging against the dazed vision, its huge 
brazen doors, its walls breaking into in- 
numerable fragments of beauty, each piece 
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rel, two sorrels! Fast horse's mouth by 
twisted bit drawn tight into the chest, and 
slow horse's head hung out at long distance 
from the body, his feet too lazy to keep up. 
Crack ! crack I go a hundred whips in the 
strong grasp of the charioteers, wamine 
foot-passengers to clear the way. Click! 
click I go the swords of the mounted horse- 
guards as they dash past sashed, feathered, 
and epauletted. 

On the broad pavements of this avenue 
all nations meet and mingle. This is a 
Chinese with hair in genuine pig'tail twist, 
and this a Turk with trowsers enough for 
seven. Here, an Englishman buUt up 
solid from the foundation, buttressed with 
strength ; the apotheosization of roast-beef 
and plum-puddmg; you can tell by his 
looks that ne never ate anything that dis- 
agreed with him. Here, an American so 
thin he fails to cast a shadow. There, a 
group of children playing blind-man*B buff, 
and, yonder, men at foot-ball, with a circle 
of a hundred people surrounding them. 
Old harpers playing their harps. Boys 
fiddling. Women with fountains of soda- 
water strapped to their back, and six cups 
dangling at their side, and tinkling a tiny 
bfll to let the people know where they may 
get refreshment. Here, a circle of fifteen 
hobby-horses poised on one pivot, where 
girls in white dresses, and boys in coat of 
many colors swing round the circle. Puff 
of a hundred segars. Peddler with a score 
of balloons to a string sending them up into 
the air, and willing for four sous to make 
any boy happy. Parrots holding up their 
ugliness by one claw, and swearing at pass- 
crM-by in bad French. Canaries serenaaing 
the sunlight Bagpipers with instruments 
in full screech. ** Punch and Judy," th^ 
unending joke of European cities, which 
is simply two doll-babies beating each 
other. 

Passing on, you come upon another cir- 
cle of fountains, six in number — small bat 
beautiful, infantile fountains, hardly bom 
before they die, rocked in cradle of crystal, 
then buried in sarcophagus of pearl. The 
water rises only a short aistance and bends 
over, like the heads of ripe grain, as though 
the water-ffods had been reaping their har- 
vest, and here had stacked their sheaves. 
And now we find toy-carriages drawn by 
tour gouts with bells, and children riding, a 
hoy of four years drawing the rein, mounte- 
bunks tumbling on the grass, jugglers with 
rings that turn into serpents, and bottles 
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that spit white rabbits, and tricks that make 
the auditor's hat, passed up, breed rats. 

On your way through the street, you wan- 
der into grottos, where, over colored rocksi 
the water falls, now becoming blue as the 
sea, now green as a pond, and now, without 
miracle, it is turned into wine. There are 
maiden-hair trees, and Irish yews, and bam- 
boo, and magnolias, and banks of azaleas^ 
and hollies, and you go through a Red Sea 
of geraniums and dahlias dry-shod. You 
leave on either hand concert-castles, and 
party-colored booths, and kiosks inviting to 
repose, till you come to the foot of the 
Arc de Triomphe, from the foot of which 
radiate eleven great avenues, any one of 
which might well be a national pride, and 
all of them a- rumble with pomp and wealthy 
and the shock of quick and resonant 
laughter. 

On opposite sides of the archway are two 
angels, leaning toward each other till their 
trumpets well-ni^h touch, blowing the newa 
of a hundred victories. Surely never be- 
fore or since was hard stone ever twisted 
into such wreaths, or smoothed into such 
surfaces. Up and down frieze and span- 
drel are alti-rilievi with flags of granite that 
seem to quiver in the wind, and helmeta 
that sit soft as velvet on warrior's brow; 
and there arc lips of stone that look as it 
thev might speak, and spears that look as 
if tney might pierce, and wounds that look 
as if they mignt bleed, and eagles that look 
as if they might fly. Here stands an angel 
of war mighty enough to have been just 
hurled out of heaven, On one side of the 
Arch, Peace is celebrated by the sculptor 
with sheaves of plenty, and chaplets of 
honor, and palms of triumph. At a great 
height, Austerlitz is agam enacted, and 
horse and horsemen and artillery and gun- 
ners stand out as though some horror of 
battle had chilled them sJl into stone. 

By the time that you have mounted the 
steps, and stand at the top of the Arch, the 
evening lamps begin a running fire on all 
the streets. The trees swing lanterns, and 
the eleven avenues concentrating at the foot 
of the Arch pour their brightness to your 
feet a very chorus of fire. Your eye treadi 
all the way back to the Tuileries on bubbles 
of flame, and stopping half-way the distance 
to read, in weira and bewitching contri- 
vance of gas-light, an inscription with a 
harp of fire at tne top and an arrow of fire 
at tne bottom, the charmed words of everjf 
Frenchman,— CHAMPS eltsebs I 
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A man never looks more dignified than 
when he takes a spectacle-case from his 
pocket, opens it, unfolds a lens, sets it 
astride his nose, and looks jou in the eye. 
I have seen audiences overawed bv such a 
y demonstration, feeling that a man who could 
handle glasses in that way must be eaual to 
anything. We have known a lady of plain 
face, who, by placing an adornment of this 
kind on the bridge of her nose, could give 
an irresistible look, and by one glance 
around the room would transfix and eat up 
the hearts of a dozen old bachelors. 

There are men, who, though they never 
read a word of Latin or Greek, have, by 
such facial appendage, been made to Iook 
80 classical, tnat the moment they gaze on 
Tou, you quiver as if you had been struck by 
oophocles or Jupiter. We strongly suspect 
that a pair of glasses on a minister's nose 
would be worth to him about three hundred 
and seven ty-six dollars and forty-two cents 
additional salary. Indeed, we liave known 
men who had kept their parishes quiet by 
this spectacular power. If Deacon Jones 
criticized, or Mrs. Go-about gossiped, the 
dominie would get them in range, snove his 
glasses from the tip of his nose close up to 
his eyebrows, and concentre all the majesty 
of his nature into a look that consumed all 
opposition easier than the burning-glass of 
Archimedes devoured the Roman ships. 

But nearly all, young and old, near-sight- 
ed and far-sighted, look through spectacles. 
By reason oi our prejudices, or education, 
or temperament, things are apt to come to 
us magnified, or lessened, or aistorted. We 
all see thin;rs differently — not so much be- 
cause our eyes are different, as because the 
medium through which we look is dif- 
ferent. 

Some of us wear blue spectacles, and 
consequently ever\-thing is blue. Taking 
our position at Trinity Church, and looking 
down Wall street, everything is gloomy and 
depressing in financials, and looking up 
Broadway, everything is horrible in the 
fashions of the day. All is wrong in 
churches, wrong in education, wrong in 
society. An undigested slice of corned- 
beef has covered up all the bright prospects 
of the world. A drop of vinegar has extin- 
guished a star. We understand all the 



variations of a ffrowL What makes th« 
sunshine so dull, Uie foliage so gloom j, men 
80 heavy, and the world so £urk ? Blu^ 
spectacles, my dear. 

An unwary young man comes to town. 
He buys elegant silk pocket-handkerchiefs 
on Chatham Street for twelve cents, and 
diamonds at the dollar-store. He supposes 
that when a plaj^ is advertised ''for one 
night only," he mil have but one opportu- 
nity of peeing it. He takes a greenback 
with an X on it, as sure sign that it is ten 
dollars, not knowing there are counterfeits. 
He takes five shares of silver-mining stock 
in the company for developing the resources 
of the moon. He supposes tnat every man 
that dresses well is a gentleman. He goes 
to see the lions, not knowing that any of 
them will bite ; and that when people go to 
see the lions, the lions sometimes come out 
to see them. He has an idea that fortunes 
lie thickly around, and all he will have to 
do is to stoop down and pick one up. Hav- 
ing been brought up where the greatest dis- 
sipation was a blacksmith-shop on a rainy 
day, and where the gold on the wheat is 
never counterfeit, and buckwheat-6elds 
never issue false stock, and brooks are al- 
ways " current," and ripe fall-pippins are a 
legal -tender, and blossoms are honest when 
thej promise to pay, he was unprepared to 
resist the allurements of city hfe. A 
sharper has fleeced him, an evil companion 
has despoiled him, a policeman*8 "billy'* 
has struck him on the head, or a prison's 
turnkey bids him a rough " Good-night I'* 

What got him into all this trouble 7 Can 
any moral optician inform us? Oreen 
goggles, my dear. 

Your neighbor's first great idea in life is 
a dollar ; the second idea is a dollar — mak- 
ing in all two dollars. The smaller ideas 
are cents. Friendship is with him a mere 
question of loss and gain. He will want 
your name on his note. Every time he 
shakes hands, he estimates the value of 
such a greeting. He is down on Fourth of 
Julys and Christmas Days, because on them 
vou spend money instead of making it. He 
has reduced everything in life to valgar 
fractions. He has been hunting all his life 
for the cow that had the golden calf. He 
has cut the Lord*s Prayer on the back of a 
three-cent piece, his only regret that he has 
spoiled the piece. 

T. DbWittT 
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A DEFENCE OF ENTHUSIASM, 

[Hexby T. Tuckekman, an American Joomallat and 
fritic, 1813-71, was born in Botton, and educated in the 
public BchooLs. lie travelled in Europe, and became an 
art critic at a time when few Americana were familiar 
with that sutd^ct. Of Mr. Tuckerman*s nomerous toI- 
umee, chiefly collection* of hie oontributionf to periodi- 
cala, we may name "* Tk« JkUUm Bkelck-Book'* (1835), 
" ThawghU <m the BmU" (1846), ** Charaoleriiiiet of LUe- 
rature " (1849^ "fiwoff, Biogn^pkical and GnUcai " (1867), 
" America and ker Oommentalon " (1864), *' The OHtericm'' 
(1866). and the " Book of American AriieU ** (1867). Mr. 
Tuclierman waa a genial and appreciatire critic, not al- 
ways exact, but his essays were uniformly pleasing in 
style.] 

Let US recQgnise the beauty and power 
of true enthusiasm ; and whatever we may 
do to enlighten ourselves and others, guard 
against checking or chilling a single earn- 
est sentiment For what is the human 
mind, however enriched with acquisitions 
or strengthened by exercise, unaccompanied 
by an ardent and sensitive heart? Its 
light may illumine, but it cannot inspire. It 
may shed a cold and moonlight radiance 
upon the path of life, but it warms no flower 
into bloom ; it sets free no ice-bound foun- 
tains. Dr. Johnson used to say that an 
obstinate rationality prevented him from 
being a papist. Does not the same cause 
prevent many of us from unburdening our 
Hearts and breathing our devotions at the 
shrines of nature? There are influences 
which environ humanity too subtle for the 
dissecting knife of reason. In our better 
moments we are clearly conscious of their 
prc:)ence, and if there is any barrier to their 
olcssed agency, it is a formalized intellect. 
Enthusiasm, too, is the very life of gifted 
spirits. Ponder the lives of*^ the glorious in 
art or literature through all ages. What 
are they but records of toils and sacrifices 
supported by the earnest hearts of their 
votaries? Dante composed his immortal 

f><>em amid exile and suffering, prompted 
>y the noble ambition of vindicating nim- 
self to posterity : and the sweetest angel of 
his paradise is tne object of his early love. 
'I'Ih» best countenances the old painters have 
)><;(}ii(>athed to us are those of cherished ob- 
y^iiiA intimately associated with their fame. 
The face of RaphaePs mother blends with 
the angelic beauty of all his madonnas. 
Titian's daughter and the wife of Correargio 
again and again meet in their works. Well 
does Foscolo call the fine arts the children 



of love. The deep interest with which the 
Italians hail gifted men, inspires them .to 
the mightiest efforts. National enthusiasm 
is the great nursery of genius. When Sel- 
lini's statue of Perseus was first exhibited 
on the Piazza at Florence, it was surrounded 
for days by an admiring throng, and hun- 
dreds of tributary sonnets were placed upon 
its pedestaL Petrarch was crowned with 
laurel at Rome for his poetical labours, and 
crowds of the unlettered may still be seen 
on the Mole at Naples, listening to a reader 
of Tasso. Reason is not the only interpre- 
ter of life. The fountain of action is in 
the feelings. Religion itself is but a state 
of the auctions. I once met a beautiful 
peasant woman in the valley of the Amo, 
and asked the number of her children. " I 
have three here and two in paradise," she 
calmly replied, with a tone and manner of 
touching and grave simplicity. Her faith 
was of the heart. Constituted as human 
nature is, it is in the highest decree natural 
that rare powers should be excited by vol- 
untary ana spontaneous appreciation. Who 
would not feel urged to high achievement, 
if he knew that every beauty his canvas dis- 
played, or every perfect note he breathed, 
or every true inspiration of his lyre, would 
find an instant response in a thousand 
breasts? Lord Brougham calls the word 
" impossible '' the mother-tongue of little 
souls. What, I ask, can counteract self- 
distrust, and sustain the higher efforts of 
our nature but enthusiasm? More of this 
element would call forth the geniu8|pand 
gladden the life of New England. While 
the mere intellectual man speculates, and 
the mere man of acquisition cites authority, 
the man of feeling acts, realizes, puts forth 
his complete energies. His earnest and 
strong heart will not let his mind rest ; he 
is urged by an inward impulse toimbody 
his thought. He must have sympathy; 
he must have results. And nature yields 
to the magician, acknowledging him as her 
child. The noble statue comes forth from 
the marble, the speaking figure stands out 
from the canvas, the electric chain is struck 
in the bosoms ot his fellows. They receive 
his ideas, respond to his appeal, and recip- 
rocate his love. 

Constant supplies of knowledge to the 
intellect, and the exclusive culture of rea- 
son may, indeed, make b pedant and logi- 
cian ; but the probability is, these benefits, 
if such they are. will be gained at the ex- 
pense of the BooL Sentiment, in ita broad- 
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est acceptation, is as essential to the true 
enjoyment and grace of life as mind. Tech- 
nical information, and that qaickness of 
apprehension which New Englanders call 
smartness, are not so valuable to a human 
being as sensibility to the beautiful, and a 
spontaneous appreciation of the Divine in- 
fluences which nil the realms of vision and 
of sound, and the world of action and feel- 
ing. The tastes, affections and sentiments, 
are more absolutely the man than his tal- 
ent or acquirements. And yet it is by and 
through the latter that we are apt to estimate 
character, of which they are at best but frag- 
mentary evidences. It is remarkable that, m 
the New Testament, allusions to the intel- 
lect are so rare, while the ''heart'' and 'Hhe 
spirit we are of" are ever appealed to. 
Sympathy is the " golden key which un- 
locks the treasures of wisdom ; and this 
depends upon vividness and warmth of feel- 
ing. It IS therefore that Tranio advises 
— **In brief, sir, ptudy what you most 
affect." A code of etiquette may refine the 
manners, but the " heart of courtesy," which, 
through the world, stamps the natural gen- 
tleman, can never be attained but through 
instinct ; and in the same manner, those 
enriching and noble sentiments which are 
the most beautiful and endearing of human 
qualities, no process of mental training will 
create. To what end is society, popular 
education, churches, and the machinery of 
culture, if no living truth is elicited which 
fertilizes as well as enlightens? Shak- 
speare undoubtedly owed his marvellous in- 
sight into the human soul to his profound 
sympathy with man. He might have conned 
whole libraries on the philosophy of the 
passions; he might have coldly observed 
facts for years, and never have conceived of 
icalousy like Othello's, the remorse of Mac- 
beth, or love like that of Juliet. When the 
native sentiments are once interested, new 
facts spring to light It was under the ex- 
citement of wonder and love, that Byron, 
tossed on the lake of Geneva, thought that 
'^ Jura answered from her misty shroud," 
responsive to the thunder of the Alps. 
With no eye of mere curiosity did Bryant 
follow the lonely flight of the waterfowl. 
Veneration prompted the inquiry, 

** Whithei: "midst falling dew 
When gluw the heavens with the iMt steps of day, 
Far thruogh their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? " 

Sometimes, in musing upon genius in its 



simpler manifestations, it seemi as if the 
great art of human cultare consisted chieflj 
in preserving the ^low and freshness of the 
heart. It is certain that in proportion as its 
merely mental strength and attainment take» 
the place of natur^ sentiment, in propor- 
tion as we acquire the habit of receiving all 
impressions through the reason, the t^kch* 
ings of nature grow indistinct and cold, how- 
ever it may be with those of books. That 
this is the tendency of the New England 
philosophy of life and education, I think can 
scarcely be disputed. I have remariced that 
some of our most intelligent men speak of 
mastering a subject, of comprehending a 
book, of settling a question, as if these pro- 
cesses involved the whole idea of human 
cultivation. The reverse of all this is chieflr 
desirable. It is when we are overcome, and 
the pride of intellect vanquished before the 
truth of nature, when, instead of coming to 
a logical decision, we are led to bow in pro- 
found reverence before the mysteries of life^ 
when we are led back to chilahood, or up to 
God, by some powerful revelation of the 
sage or minstrel, it is then our natures grow. 
To this end is all art. Exquisite vocalism, 
beautiful statuary and painting, and all true 
literature, have not for their ffreat object to 
employ the ingenuity of prying critics, or 
furnish the world with a set of new ideas, 
but to move the whole nature by the perfec- 
tion and truthfulness of their appeal. There 
is a certain atmosphere exhaled from ^e in- 
spired page of genius, which gives vitality 
to the sentiments, and through these quick- 
ens the mental powers. And this is the 
chief good of books. Were it otherwise, 
those of us who have bad memories mieht 
despair of advancement. I have heard edn- 
cated New Englanders boast of the quan- 
tity of poetry tney have read in a given time,. 
as if rich fancies and elevated thoughts axe 
to be despatched as are beefsteaks on board 
our steamboats. Newspapers are estimated 
by their number of sauare feet as if this 
had anything to do with the quality of their 
contents. Journeys of pleasure are fre- 
Quently deemed delightful in proportion to 
tneir rapidity, without reference to the new 
scenery or society they bring into view. So- 
cial gatherings are not selaom accounted 
brilliant in the same degree that they are 
crowded. Such would not be the case, if 
what the phrenologists call the effective 
powers were enough considered ; if the 
whole soul, instead of the " meddling intel- 
lect*' alone, was freely developed ; if we 
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allied the truth thus expressed by a power- 
ful writer — " within the entire circle of our 
intellectual constitution, we value nothing 
but emotion ; it is not the powers, but the 
fruit of chose powers, in so much feeling of 
a lofly kind as they will yield." 

There is yet another principle which 
seems to me but faintly recoenised in the 
New England philosophy of lite, however it 
may be occasionally cultivated as a depart- 
ment of literature ; and yet it is one which 
we should deem essentially dear to man, a 
glorious endowment, a crowning grace of 
humanity. It is that principle through 
which we commune with all that is lovely 
and ^rand in the universe, which mellows 
the pictures of memory into pensive beauty, 
and irradiates the visions or hope with un- 
earthly brightness { which elevates our so- 
cial experience by the glow of fancy, and 
exhibits scenes of perfection to the soul that 
the senses can never realize. It is the poeti- 
cal principle. If this precious gift could be 
wholly annihilated amid the commonplace 
and the actual, we should lose the interest 
of life. The dull routine of daily experience, 
the tame reality of things, would weigh like 
a heavy and permanent cloud upon our 
hearts. But the office of this divine spirit 
is to throw a redeeming grace around the 
objects and the scenes of being. It is the 
breeze that lifVs the weeds on the highway 
of time and brings to view the violets be- 
neath. It is the holy water which, sprinkled 
on the Mosaic pavement of life, makes vivid 
its brilliant tints. It is the mystic harp 
upon whose strings the confused murmur of 
toil, gladness and grief^ loses itself in music. 
But it performs a yet higher function than 
that of consolation. It is through the poeti- 
cal principle that we form images of excel- 
lence, a notion of progress that quickens 
every other faculty to nch endeavour. All 
great men are so, chiefly through unceasing 
cflfort to realize in action, or imbody in art, 
sentiments of deep interest or ideas of 
beauty. As colours exist in rays of light, 
so does the ideal in the soul, ana life is the 
mighty prism which refracts it. Shellejr 
maintains that it is only through the imagi- 
nation that we can overieap the barriers of 
self and become identifiea with the univer- 
sal and the distant, and, therefore, that this 
principle is the true fountain of benevolent 
affections and virtue. I know it is some- 
times said that the era of romance has 
passed ; that with the pastoral, classic, and 
chivalrous periods of the world, the poetic 



element died out But this is manifestly a 
great error. The forms of society have 
greatly changed, and the methods of poeti- 
cal development are much modified, but the 
principle itself is essential to humanity. 
No ! mechanical as is the spirit of the age, 
and wide as is the empire of utility, as long 
as the stars appear nightly in the firmament, 
and golden clouds gatner around the depart- 
ing sun j as long as we can greet the inno- 
cent snule of infancy and the genUe eye of 
woman ; as long as this earth is visited by 
visions of glory and dreams of love and 
hopes of heaven ; while life is encircled by 
mystery, brightened by affection, and solem- 
nized by death, so long will the poetical 
spirit be abroad, with its fervent aspirations 
and deep spells of enchantment Again, it is 
often ur^ea that the poetical spirit belongs 
appropriately to a certain epocn of life, and 
that its influence naturally ceases with 
youth. But this can only be the case 
through self-apostasy. The poetical ele- 
ment was evidently intended to mingle with 
the whole of human experience ; not only to 
glow in the breast of youth, but to dignify 
the thought of manhood, and make vener- 
able the aspect of age. Its purpose clearly 
is to relieve the sternness of necessity, to 
lighten the burden of toil, and throw sacred- 
ness and hope even around suffering — as the 
old painters were wont to depict groups of 
cherubs above their martyrdoms. Nor can 
I believe that the agency of this principle is 
so confined and temporary as many suppose. 
It is true our contemplation of the beautiful 
is of short duration, our flights into the ideal 
world brief and occasional. We can but 
bend in passing at the altar of beauty, and 
pluck a newer hastily at the way-side ;--but 
may there not be an instinct which eagerly 
appropriates even these transitory associa- 
tions 7 May they not be unconsciously ab- 
sorbed into the essence of our life, and 
gradually refine and exalt the spirit within 
us 7 I cannot think that such rich provi- 
sion for the poetic sympathies is intended 
for any casual or indifferent end. Rather 
let us believe there is a mystic language in 
the flowers, and a deep meaning in ttie stars, 
that the transparency of the winter air and 
the long sweetness of summer twilight pass, 
with imperceptible power, over the soul ; 
rather let us cherish the thought that the 
absorbing emotions of love, the sweet excite* 
ment of adventure and the impassioned 
solemnity of grief, with a kind of^ spiritual 
chemistry, combine and purify the inward 
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elements into nobler action and more per- 
fect results. Of the poetical principley the 
philosophy of life in New England makes 
little account. Emblems of the past do not 
invite our gaze down the vistas of time. 
Reverence is seldom awakened by any ob- 
jecty custom, or association. The new, the 
equal, the attainable, constantly deaden our 
faith in infinite possibilities. Life rarely 
seems miraculous, and the commonplace 
abounds. There is much to excite, and 
little to chasten and awe. We need to see 
the blessedness of a rational conservatism, 
as well as the inspiring call for reform. 
There are venerable and lovely agencies in 
this existence of ours which it is sacrilege 
.to scorn. The wisdom of our renowned 
leaders in all departments is too restless and 
conscious to be desirable ; and it would be 
better for our boasted '^ march of mind,'' if, 
like the quaint British essayist, a few more 
''were dragged along in tno procession." 
An extravagant spirit of utility invades 
every scene of life however sequestered. 
We attempt not to brighten the grim fea- 
tures of care, or relieve the burdens of re- 
sponsibility. The daughter of a distin- 
fuished law professor in Europe was in the 
abit of lecturing in her father's absence. 
To guard against the fascination of her 
charms, which it was feared would divert 
the attention of the students, a curtain was 
drawn before the fair teacher, from behind 
which she imparted her instructions. Thus 
do we carefully keep out of sight the poeti- 
cal and veil the spirit of beauty, that we 
may worship undisturbed at the shrine of 
the practical. We ever seek the light of 
knowledge ; but are content that no fertiliz- 
ing warmth lend vitality to its beams. 

When the returning pilgrim approaches 
the shores of the new world, the first sign of 
the vicinity of his native land is traced in 
hues of rare glory on the western sky. The 
sunsets grow more and more gorgeous as he 
draws near, and while he leans over the bul- 
warks of a gallant vessel, (whose matchless 
architecture illustrates the mechanical skill 
of her birth-place), and watches their shift- 
ing brilliancy, it associates itself with the 
fresh promise and young renown of his na- 
tive land ; and when from the wide solitude 
of the Atlantic, he plunges once more amid 
her eager crowds, it is with the earnest and 
I must think patriotic wish, that with her 
prosperous activity might mingle more of 
the poetry of life I 

But what the arrangements of society fail 



to provide, the individual is at liberty to 
sees. Nowhere are natural beauty and 
grandeur more lavishly displayed than on 
Uiis continent. In no part of the world are 
there such noble rivers, beautiful lakes, and 
magnificent forests. The ermine robe of 
winter is, in no land, spread with more daz- 
zling effect, nor can the woodlands of any 
clime present a more varied array of 
autumnal tints. Nor need we resort to the 
glories of the universe alone. Domestic life 
exists with us in rare perfection ; and it re* 
quires but the heroism of sincerity and the 
exercise of taste, to make the fireside as rich 
in poetical associations as the terrace and 
verandah of southern lands. Literature, too, 
opens a rich field. We can wander through 
Eden to the music of the blind bard's harp, 
or listen in the orange groves of Verona, be- 
neath the quiet moonlight, to the sweet vows 
of Juliet. Let us, then, bravely obey our 
sympathies, and find in candid and devoted 
relations with others, freedom from the con- 
straints of prejudice and form. Let us fos- 
ter the enthusiasm which exclusive intellec- 
tual cultivation would extinguish. Let us 
detach ourselves sufficiently from the social 
machinery to realize that we are not integ- 
ral parts of it ; and thus summon into the 
horizon of destiny those hues of beauty, 
love and truth, which are the most glorious 

reflections of the soul 1 

HmiT T. TucKaMAK. 
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BcsLHi, Janoaiy. 18S8. 

The departure of the ^ear has always a 
certain touch of solemnity in it, — greatef, 
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in my opinion, than a birthdaTy as well as 
quite different from it The latter has re- 
ference only to an individoal, and even for 
him it is bat one departure among those of 
the whole year. But the new year is a 
renewal of epochs to all, and it accordingly 
awakens a universal sympathy. The jrear 
itself, including the perioa which has iust 
lefl us, and that which is newly arrived, is 
regarded as a person of whom we take leave 
as well as whom we greet. Elach year has 
its own historical events which weave them- 
selves into our personal fate even when we 
have taken no share in them, as when we, 
almost by involuntary effort, just remember 
to have heard, by the merest accident, of 
some public occurrence or other. It is, 
however, no simple fancy that the years are 
fortunate or unfortunate for mankind, or 
that men are in the habit of considering 
them as they fall under the one class or the 
other. In this remark I do not allude to 
great misfortunes, but I speak of those minor 
errors in . every undertaking — the disap- 
pointment of joyful expectations which have 
been formed either in one way or another ; 
just as there are days, for example, in which 
we do everything unskilfully, each moment 
brings forth something disastrous ; we say 
what we ought not, and, as often happens 
in a dream, we never arrive at the object 
afler which wo are aspiring. All that is 
certainly less dependent on tortune than on 
man himself, who always forms his own 
lot 

It of\en depends on our first impressions 
of the year, which may weaken our confi- 
dence in our future fortunes, or even inspire 
us with fear or at least with anxiety. Th^ 
whole matter is sometimes a mere fancy. 
Thus it is with the date of the year. When 
it contains many odd numbers, one has, as 
it were, every reason for entertaining a sort 
of apprehension of disaster ; but when, on 
the other hand, we have such beautifully 
even numbers as in 1828, we become in- 
spired with a certain joyful assurance, and 
embark in such a year with a cheerful feel- 
ing, as in a passage-boat, from whose fair 
proportions and equipments we gather a sort 
of promise that we shall be transported 
safely to the shore of the next year. 

When I said that each one shaped his own 
«l«'stiny, I uttered an old proverfc, certainly 
of Pagan (Angin, but whicn has a very just 
Tnmning when taken in the Christian sense 
of the phrase. I speak, that is to say, of our 
inward fate— of the sentiment with which 



man receives impressions from external 

events, and that is always within our power. 

We can always preserve a state of mind 

which shall be submissive, resolute, and 

confident in the beneficent arrangements of 

a higher power; and should this frame of 

of mind be wanting in us, we can produce 

it Unless man in this way depends solely 

on himself, he has no true freeaom. 
****** 

While Providence determines the lot of 

mankind, the spiritual being of men is also 

brought into concord with it There is 

such a harmony in this (as there is indeed 

in all the arrangements of nature) that it 

would be possible to explain and deduce the 

one from the other witnout a higher ordi* 

nation. But the fact only so much the more 

clearly and surely proves the existence of 

this higher ordination which has created 

such a harmony in existence. 

»*»*»* 

I intend to undertake a lon^ journey in 
the latter half of March, and will not return 
for six months. My youngest daughter, as 
you know, is married to M. Von Bulow, 
who is at present Prussian ambassador at 
London. He has been there for several 
months, and my daughter wishes to follow 
him with her two little girls. My wife, my 
eldest daughter, and myself, mean to ac- 
company them. We shall go by Paris, stop 
there for some time, and afterwards proceed 
to London, where we shall remain for six 
weeks. From London, my wife, my eldest 
daughter, and myself, will return to Paris, 
and proceed by Strasburg and Munich to 
Gastein. It is now eleven years, at least, 
since I was in Paris, and when I quitted it 
the last time by night, I thought I should 
never return. I looked with the same feel* 
ing at the rocky coast of England when I 
left it in the year 1818. Fate has strangely 
ordered that I should again unexpectedly 
see these places, and that my son-in-law 
should occupy the same situation which I 
then filled. He will probably remain m 
long time in London, which may be an in* 
dncement to me to repeat my visits (re 
quently. — My return to Paris and London 
has just recalled to my thoughts that some 
one has very prettily said, that we gladly 
visit those places only which we have known 
in earlier years. Ine remark has arisen 
from a very accurate observation of things, 
for it is certainly true, and it does honour 
to the feelings of man. We regard placet 
as we do men, and we feel a desire to visit 
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(ho(»4^ people only irith irboin we are already 
acuuainted. 

The joj which the starrv heavens coin- 
municate to your traoquil life givetf an ad- 
ditional pleatiure, since it has been elevated 
and increased by the expression of mine. 
I gladly answer your questions, at least as 
far as X am able. I can scarcely under- 
stand why the countless number of the 
stars, the infinity of space, in one word, the 
boundlessness of creation should have in 
earlier times ap{>eared fearful to you, and 
I rejoice that this feeling has led you. The 
greatness of nature is one of the most ex- 
alting. ch<H;ring,and gladdening ideas which 
I know ; still more, however, is this true of 
the greatness of the Creator. Should we 
€ver be obliged to allow that the idea of 
irreatness awakens in us a depressive feel- 
ing, yet it recovers its elevating and benign 
intiuence when it is considered in <^nnec- 
tion with the boundless goodness which ex- 

iiresses iurlf in all the works of creation, 
n genenil, however, it is (mly physical 
|>ow«'r and greatness which inspire us with 
a feeling in some sense Urrible and oppres- 
sive. But if tluTt* be seen an inlinite phy- 
sical insiglit in the creation and tlie uni- 
verse, much more is there manifest a montl 
fone which rules in everything. Tbis form 
of power, how«'ver, whi<'n is the n;ully sub- 
lime »>]>e<icK of it, always enlurgtis the 
spiritual <'apacity of man, makes him 
breathe more freely, and even up[>ear8 to 
liim in the mild asjM'Cts of comfort, help, 
and shelter. One may say with truth, that 
this creative almighty great n«>ss lets itself 
be seen equally in evervlhing. and excites 
ever the same admiration by its attra<'tive 
stnrngth. Hut one may with e«jual truth 
maintain, that it reveals it^elf in the stars 
of heaven with peculiar simplicity. The 
celestial liodies strike the fancy more p<jwer- 
fully ; everything <'onne<'ted with tliem is 
to be explained only by numb<fr and meas- 
urement, while yet they baffle both thn>ugh 
their infinity. It is exactly because these 
b'^lies are so simple in their relations as to 
throw us back on mathematics for an ex- 
planation, that we better realize the extent 
of the Mky than the magnitude of the earth 
wit h the <Teatures that inhabit it Farewell, 
and reckon on my unalterable sympathy. 

Life is a gifl which always comprises so 
iuu<'h thitt is valuable to one's seif, and, if 
We be willing, so much that is useful for 



others, that we have every reaaon to cuiu- 
vate a disposition not only to paw it in 
cheerfulness and mental satisfaction, but, 
from a real sense of duty, to do everything 
in our power to embellish and render it md- 
vantageous both to ourselves and otlien. 

Earnestness in life, even when cnrried to 
an extreme, is something Terr noble mnd 
great ; but it must not be allowed to distnrki 
the common business of life, else it will 
yield only bitterness and produce injury. 

I oflen walk by moonlight. In this cold 
but always dry air, there is nothing to fear 
from dain|>s or mists as in the eveninffs iii 
other seasons. I'he sky is too beauUml at 
that time to allow me to miss the enjoyment 
of it. It is altogetlier inexpressible how 
much the heavens contribute to beautify the 
earth. This is so much the more remark - 
able as the efiec*t is so 8im]»le : only stant 
and clouds, and that unmeasnrable ari-li 
which alone is an eternity, in a'hich the sr^ul 
and the imagination are lost. Tlie earth 
n^ally shines only in the light which the 
himvi'ns ]»our upon it. The suj»erit»r chami 
of the climate of Italy over that of (iernianv 
d'fes not arise from the richness of tlie sui'l 
or the beauty of the countr}-, but lif^eauHf 
the sky has quite another appearance — such 
a de<'p blue by day, and such an intense 
black at nigtit, — and the stars shininir in 
huch abundance. But on the other Lund, it 
is remarka}>le that the heavens are so bi*auti- 
ful and mild, because at such a dihtauf*r 
they affect the eye only as an oj>tical charm, 
aiKi every other material induence fades 
away. It is also w(»rthy of observation how 
we l(M^k upon the sky with its hosts of bril- 
liant stars, more as a subject of the mind 
and fancy, than as a reality. If one could 
Ix^lieve a ioumey among the planets possibk*. 
it would be, it appears to me, an object of 
dread and fear. If we were bevond th«- 
limits of our atmosphere, which in its higher 
regions only is un])leasant, we should come 
U{Kjn the rolling and motion of the gigantic 
heavenly bodies, which in a clear view, as 
masses of light and shade, wonld be equallT 
formidable. A nearer approach^ by whicd 
many stars would appear larger, is not de- 
sirable. The greater lights in greater num- 
ber would be too uniform, and would out- 
shine the lesser and more distant ones, and 
make them invisible. 1 cannot imagine that 
our nights would be made more beautiful by 
this earth being attended, like some of the 
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other planets, bj more satellites. Satam's 
rin^ is one in a different form. If we think 
of this as a golden double bridge stretched 
oyer the heavens, it would present an extra- 
ordinary appearance. From all this we ma^ 
concluae that the heavens, which in a spiri- 
tual sense every one wishes near to him, are 
materially so much more beaatifol at a dis- 
tance. 

Wiuuuf TOM Humboldt. 



THE SINGLE COMBAT OF HECTOR 
AND AJAX. 

THE ILIAD. — BOOK Til. 

f HoMKB, the gTMtMt of oplc poeta, and tho MtrU«it 
and moct eminent aathw in the Utermture of Greece, 
tired at ao early a period that no certain record of 
ita date haa come down to na, and hia birthplace ia 
equally a matter of doubt. Herodotua plaoea hia birth 
about 850 yean before Chriat, and Ariatotle makea him 
contemporary with the Ionian migration, about 140 
yfara after the Trq|an war. Thai It waa many years 
after that war may be inferred firom the frequent refer- 
ence made by the poet to the auperior aiae and atrength 
of the warriora engaged in the siege of Troy, aa a gene- 
ration which had long before paaaed away. It la pro- 
Terbially said that aeren citiea contended for the honor 
of boing Homer*s birthplace, but according to Suidaa 
the list might be onarly doubled. 

The fame of Homer reata upon hit two great poaoH, 
the Iliad and Odyaaey. Others have been ascribed to 
him— aoreral hymna to the goda, for example^but 
though some of theee were regarded by the ancienta aa 
Kenuin«>, they are now n^ected aa the production of ft 
later uge. Thr cummon oonwnt of the clriliied world 
haa placed hiN Iliad and (Vlyasey at an unapproachable 
height of poetic excellence. All the qnalitiea which 
make the great poet are there— «ublimlty, flra, pathos, 
grace, knowledge of the human heart, the power of 
TiTidly repreeenting action to the eye of the mind, mad 
aweetnesa and mi^eaty of numbers. 

Nutwlthatandlng the pralae which haa been bestowed 
upon the Iliad for the perfection of ita plot, there are 
thoae who aee In It only part of the narratit* of the 
aiege of Troy, without any proper condnakm or eataa- 
trophe. In hia InTocation the poet only promiaea to 
speak of the wrath of Achillea, and the calamitiea which 
it brunicht upon the Oreeka aa a oonaequence of the 
quanvl bi'tween him and Agamemnon. But he glvea 
UN much more than thla. He relates the quarrel, the 
withdrawal of Achillea from the army, and the bloody 
euccewHii of the Trojana while he indulgea *hla anger. 
But in the nineteenth book Achillea and Agamemnon 
are rrconciled, and then begin the diaaaters of the Trq|aM. 
Their soldiery la alaughtered, their champlona are alain 
— Olaucua, 8«rpedoo, and finally Hector, and all Tn^ in 



deapair. The narratiTe breaka off at the moat intareat- 
ing munent of the atofa. We give the foUowiag fhMi 
Pope*a translation.] 

So qnks the guardian of the Trcjan atate, 
Then mah'd impetnooa through the Scaan gats. 
Him PSfia followed to the dire alarma ; 
Both breathing alaughter, both reaolr'd in aram. 
Aa when the aailon laboring through the main. 
That long had heaved the weary oar in rain, 
JoTe bida at length th* expected galea ariae ; 
The galea blow gratelU, and the Tesasl flies: 
So welcome these to Troy's desiring train ; 
The bands are cheered, the war awakea agaia 

Bold Paria first the work of death began 
On great M enestheua, Areithoua* aon : 
Sprang from the fair Philomeda*a embrace, 
The pleaaing Ame waa hia natlTS i^ace. 
Then aunk Sioneua to the ahadea below. 
Beneath hia ateely caaqoe he felt the blow 
Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand. 
And roU'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. 
By Olaocos' spear the bold Iphinooa bleeds, 
Fix'd in the ahoolder as he mounts his steeds ; 
Headlong he tumbles: his slack nenres nnboond 
Drop the cold nseless membera on the ground. 

When DOW Minenra saw her Axgives slain. 
From Tast Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce ahe deacenda : Apollo mark'd her flight. 
Nor shot leas awift from Rion'e tow*ry height : 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ahade* 
When thua Apollo to the blue-ey*d maid. 

What cauae, daughter of almighty Jots ! 
Thua winga thy progrees from the realma aboTsf 
Once more impetuoua doet thou bend thy way, 
To glTS to Greece the long^rlded day? 
Too much haa Troy already felt thy hate. 
Now breathe thy rage, and hnah the atem debats: 
Thla day, the buaineas of the field auapend ; 
War aoon ahall kindle, and great Ilion bend ; 
Since Tsngeftil goddeasea confed*rate Join 
To rase her walla, though built by handa dlTins. 

To whom the progeny of Jore repliea : 
I left, for thla, the council of the sklea : 
Bat who ahall bid conflicting hoata forbear. 
What art ahall calm the ftirloaa aona of war? 
Tb her the god : Great Hector'a aoul incite 
To dare the boldest Greek to aingle flght, 
mi Greece, prorok'd, from all her numbers ahov 
A warrior worthy to be Hector'a foe. 

At thla agreed, the heaT*nly pow'ra withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their secret counaela knew : 
Hector, fnqilr'd he aought : to him addrast. 
Thus told the dictates of his aacred b r eas t . 
son of Priam 1 let thy fislthful ear 
Recehre my words ; thy fHend and brothsr bstrt 
Go forth persoasiTe, and a while engage 
The warring nations to auapend their rage ; 
Then dare the boldest of the hostile train 
To mortal combat on the listed plain. 
For Boi this day shall end thy glorioas dat*( 
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TlM godi hATe ipoke it, and their Toioe Is fata. 
He eaid : the wurrior heard the word with joy ; 
Then with hii epear reetiain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midst athwart. On either hand 
The squadrons part ; th* expecting Trojans stand : 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear ; 
They breathe, and hush the tumult of the war. 
Th* Athenian maid, and glorious god of day, 
With silent Joy the settling hosts survey : 
Tn fonn of rultures, on the beech's height, 
They sit concealed, and wait the future fight. 

The thronging troops obscure the dusky fields. 
Horrid with bristling spean, and gleaming shields. 
As when a general darkness veils the main, 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat*ry plain) 
The wares scarce heave, the face of ocean slfefie. 
And a still horror saddens all the deeps : 
Thus in thick orders settling wide around. 
At length composed they nit and shade tho ground. 
Great Hector first amidst both armies bruke 
The solemn silence, and their pr>weri befqwke. 

Hear, all ye Trtdan, all ye Grecian bamln. 
What my soul prompts, and what some Kod commands. 
Great Jove, averse our warfare to comitoM', 
Overwhelms the nations with new toils and woes ; 
War with a fiercer tide once more returns. 
Till Hion falls, or till yon navy bums. 
You then, princes of the Greeks ! apfiear; 
'Tis Hector speaks, and calls the godi* to hear : 
From all your trooiis select the boldest knight. 
And him, thi* boldest, Hector dares to fight. 
Here if I fall, by chance of liattle slain, 
Be his my Hiioil, and his these arms rpniain ; 
But let my body, to my friends retnmM, 
By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be bum*d, 
And if Aftullo, in whose aid I tnwt. 
Shall stretch your daring champitin in the dust; 
If mine the glory to detqmil the foe; 
On PlKL'bus' temple Til his arms bestow ; 
The breathless carcase to your navy sent, 
Greece on the shore shall ralsn a monument ; 
Which when some future UMriner surveys, 
Wash'd by bruad Hellespont's resounding seas. 
Thus shall he say, * A valiant Greek liee there. 
By Hector slain, the mighty man of war.* 
The stone sliall tell your vanquished hen/s name, 
And distant ages learn the victor's fome. 

This fierce defiance Greece astonished heard, 
Blush*d to refuM*, and to accept it fear*d. 
Stem MenelaGs flnt the silence broke. 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious spoke. 

Women of Greece I Oh scandal of your race, 
Whose coward souls your manly form di^race. 
How great the shame, when ev'17 age shall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe I 
Go then ! resolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartless, spiritless, inglorious crew I 
Be what ye seem, unanimated clay I 
Myself will dare the danger of the day. 
Tis man's bold task the gen'rous strife to try. 
But in the hands of God is victory. 



These words aearoe qioke, with gen Yona ardoor ptwl 
His manly limbs In axnre arms he drest: 
That day, Atrides I a soperior hand 
Had stretched thee hroathle« on the hostile straBd; 
But all at once, thy ftary to oompoae. 
The king of Greece, an awful band arose: 
Ev'n he their chief, great Agamemnon, prets'd 
Thy daring hand, and this advice address'd. 
Whither, Menelans I wonldst thou run. 
And tempt a late, which prudence bids thee shun? 
Griev'd though thou art, fotbear the rMh design ; 
Great Hector's arm is mightier far than thine. 
Ev'n fierce Achilles leam'd Its force to fear. 
And trembling met this dreadful son of war. 
Sit thoQ secure amidst thy social hand; 
Greece In our cause shall arm some pow*rfhl hand. 
The mightiest warrior of the Achaian name, 
Though bold, and burning with desire of fane. 
Content, the doutitful honour might forego. 
So great the dang«-r, and so brave the foe. 

He said, and tnm'd his bnither's vengeful mind ; 
He stoop'd to reason, and his rage resigned. 
No longer bent to rush on certain harms ; 
His Joyfhl fHends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, ttnm whose lips divine persuasion flows. 
Grave Nestor, then, In graceful act arose. 
Thus to the kings he spoke. What grief, what sham» 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name ? 
How shall, alas I her hoary heroes mourn 
Their sons degen'rate, and their race a scorn ? 
What tears shall down thy silver beard be roird. 
Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wisdom old I 
Once with what Joy the gen'rous prince would hear 
Of every chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleased inquire 
Each name, each action, and each hero's sire ? 
Gods, should he see our warriors trembling rtand. 
And trembling all before one hostile hand ; 
How would he lift his age<l amis on high. 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die I 
Oh I would to all th' immortal pow'n above, 
Minerva, Phupbus, and almighty Jove! 
Years might again roll back, my youth renew. 
And give this arm the siiring which once It knew 
When fleitM In war, where Jordan's waters flUl 
I led my troops to Phea's trembling walL 
And with th* Arcadian spean my proweM try'd. 
Where Celedon rolls down his rapid tide. 
There Ereuthallon brav'd us in the field. 
Proud, AreYthous* dreadful arms to wield 
Great AreYthous, known from shore to shore 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 
No lance he shook, nor bent the twanging bow. 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus slew. 
Whose guUefhl JavHIn fhmi the thicket flew. 
Deep In a winding way his breast assail'd. 
Nor aught the warrior's thundering mace avails 
Supine he fell : those arms which Mars befora 
Had giv'n the vanquish*d, now the victor bora: 
Bat when old age had dinm'd Lycurgw* eyis^ 
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To (renthalion he oondgnM Um prise. 
Farious with this, he cnuh'd oar lereird twDdi, 
And dar*d the trial of the stroDgeet hands ; 
Nor could the etrongest hands his tvaj stay ; 
All saw, and fear'd, his huge tempestuous sway. 
Till I, the youngest of the host, i^pear'd. 
And youngest, met whom all our anny fear'd. 
I fought the chief : my arms Minerra crown*d : 
Prone fell the giant o*er a length of ground. 
What then he was, were your Nestor now t 
Not Hector's self should want an equal foe. 
But, warriors, yon, that youthful vigour boast. 
The flow*r of Greece, th' examples of our host. 
Sprung from such fathers, who such numbers sw^. 
Can you stand trembling, and desert the day? 

in« warm reproofs the listening kings inflame; 
And nine, the noblest of the Grecian name, 
Up-fitarted fierce : but far before the rest 
The king of men adranc'd his dauntless breast ! 
Then buld Tydidee, great in arms, appear*d ; 
And next his bulk gigantic AJax rear*d: 
OileuB followed ; Idomen was there. 
And Meriun, dreadAii as the god of war: 
With these Eurypylus and Thoas stand. 
And wise llynes closed the daring band. 
All these, alike inspired with noble rage. 
Demand the flght. To whom the Pylian sage: 

Lest thirst of glory your brave souls divide ; 
What chief shall combat, let the loU decide. 
Whom heaT*n shall chiKMe, be his the chance to raisa 
His c<>untr}-*s fame, his own immortal praise. 
The lots prodiir'd, each hero signs his own ; 
Then in the general's helm the fates are thrown. 
The i)eople pray, with lifted eyes and hands. 
And vows like these ascend from all the bands. 
<irant, thou Almighty ! in whose hand is fkte, 
A worthy champion for the Grecian state. 
Thin ta««k let Ajax or Tydidee prove, 
<»r h«\ the king of kings, beloved by Jove. 

Old Notttor shook the casque. By heaven inspired, 
Lt'apM forth the lot, of ev'ry Greek desir'd. 
Thih fn>m the right to left the herald bears. 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown. 
Till giHllike AJax finds the lot his own ; 
Surveys th* inscription with rejoicing eyes. 
Then casts before him, and with tranqM>rt cries : 

Warriors I I claim the lot, and arm with Joy ; 
Be mine the conquest of this chief of Troy. 
Now, while my brightest arms my limbs Invest, 
To Saturn's sun be all your vows addrest : 
But pray in secret, lest the foes should hear, 
And deem your pray'rs the mean effect of fear. 
Said I in secret ? No, your vows declare. 
In such a voice as fills the earth and air. 
Lives there a chief whom AJax ought to dread, 
AJax, in all the toils of battle bred? 
Fri>m warlike Salamis I drew my Mrth, 
And bom to combats, fear no force on earth 

He said. The troops with elevated eyee, 
Implore the god whose thunder rends tbt skies. 



IhUier of mankind, superior lord 1 
On lofty Ida*B holy hill ador*d; 

Who in the highest heav'n has flx'd thy throne. 
Supreme of gods I unbounded, and alone : 
Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 
The praise and conquest of this doubtfiil day ; 
Or if illustrious Hector, be thy care 
That both may claim it, and that both may share. 

Now AJax brac*d his daixling armour on ; 
SbeathM in bright steel the giant-warrior shone 

! He moves to combat with mi^^stic pace ; 

' So stalks in arms the griuly god of Thrace, 
When Jove to punish fhlthless men prepares. 
And gives whole nations to the waste of wan. 
Thus march*d the chief, tremendous m a god ; 
Grimly he smird ; earth trembled m he strode : 
His massy Jav'lin quivering in his hand. 
He stood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Through ev*ry Argive heart new transport ran ; 
All Troy Mood trembling at the mighty man: 
Kv'n Hector pausM ; and with new doubt opprest. 
Felt his great heart suspended in his breast : 
Twas vain to seek retreat, and vain to fear; 
Himself had challenged, and the foe drew near. 

Stem Telamon behind his ample shield. 
As from a braien tow*r, overlooked the field. 
Huge WM its orb, with seven thick folds overcast. 
Of tough bull-hides ; of solid brass the last 
(The work of Tychicus, who in Hyli dwell'd, 
And all in arts of armoury exceird.) 
This AJax bore before his manly breast. 
And threafning, thus his adverse chief addrest. 

Hector ! approach my arm, and singly know 
What strength thou hast, and what the Grecian foe. 
Achilles shuns the fight ; yet some there are, 
Not void of soul, and not nnskiird in war: 
Let him, unactive on the sea-beat shore. 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more ; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boast, 
And sends thee one, a sample of her hoHt. 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 
No mor e be sudden, and begin the fight. 

son of Telamon, thy country's pride I 
(To AJax thus the Trojan prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy or woman wouldst thou fHght, 
New to the field, and trembling at the flght? 
Thou meet'st a chief deserving of thy arms, 
T6 combat bom, and bred amidst alarms : 

1 know to shift my ground, remount the car. 
Turn, charge, and answer ev*i7 call of war ; 
To right, to left, the dextrous lance I wield. 
And bear thick battle on my sounding shield. 
Bat open be our fight, and bold each blow; 

I steal no conquest from a noble foe. 

He said, and rising, high above the field 
WhirlM the long lance against the sev*nfbld shield. 
Fall on the brass descending fhim above 
Through six bull-hides the furious weapon drove. 
Till in the seventh it fixU Then AJax threw ; 
Through Hector*s shield the foroeltel javlia flew. 
His corslet enters, and hli gamcnt rends, 
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And glancing downwmrdi near hto flank detoends. 

The wary TrqJaQ ahrinlu, and bending low 

Beneath hie Irackler, dieappolnte the blow. 

From their bor*d ehielde the chlefli their Javlinf drew, 

Then cloee impetnoos, and the charge renew : 

Fiurcelae the moantain llona bath'd in blood. 

Or foaming boara, the terrror of the wood. 

At AJaz, Hector hie lung lanoe extende ; 

The blunted point against the buckler bendi ; 

But Ajax watchful ae hie foe drew near, 

DroTe' through the Trqjan targe the knotty spear; 

It reach'd his neck, with matchless strength impelled ; 

Spouts the black gore, and dims his shining shield. 

Yet ceas'd not Hector thus ; but, stooping down, 

In his strong hand up-heav*d a flinty stone, 

Black, craggy, vast: to this his force he bendu ; 

Full on the brazen boes the stone descends ; 

The hoUow brass resounded with the shock. 

Then AJaz seised the fragment of a rock, 

Apply*d each nenre, and swinging round on high. 

With force tenipcetuous let the ruin fly : 

The huge stune thundering through his buckler broke: 

Hiii slackened knees received the numbing stroke; 

Great Hector falls extended on the fleld. 

His bulk supporting on the shattered shield : 

Nor wanted heav'nly aid : ApolIo*s might 

Conflrm*d his sinews, and restored to flght. 

And now both heroes their brood faulchions drew : 

In flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 

But then by heralds* voice the word was giv*n. 

The sacred ministers of earth and heaven : 

Divine Talthybius, whom the Greeks employ. 

And sage Id«us on the part of Troy, 

Between the swords their peaceftil sceptres rear'd ; 

And first Id»ns* awful voice was heard. 

Forbear, my sctns I your farther force to prove. 
Both dear to men, and both belov*d of Jove. 
Tu either host your matchless worth is known, 
Each sounds your praine, and war is all your own. 
But now the night extends her awtrd shade ; 
The goddess parts you: be the night obey'd. 

To whom great AJax his high soul expressM. 
O sage! to Hector be theee words addressed. 
Let him, who first provoked our chiefs to fight. 
Let him demand the sanction of the night ; 
If first he tttk it, I content obey. 
And cease the strife when Hector shows the way. 

Oh first i>f Greeks I (his noble foe reJoin*d) 
Whom hi*aT'n adorns, superior to thy kind. 
With Htrength of body, and with worth of mindf 
Kow martial law commands us to forbear ; 
HereaftiT we shall meet in glorious war, 
Some fiiture day shall lengthen out the strife. 
And let the gods decide of death or life t 
Since then the night extends her gloomy shade, 
And heaven enjoins it, be the night obey'd. 
Betum, brave AJax, to thy Grecian friends. 
And Joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 
Ae I shall glad each chief, and Tro()an wife, 
Who wearies heav*n with vows for Hector*B life, 
But let us, on this memorable day. 



Ixehange some gift; that (Jreeoa and Jnj m^r nir, 
*Mot hata, but gkwy, made these chlefli oontaad; 
And each brave foe was in his sool a fHend.* 

With that, a aword with stan of silver gnoM, 
The baldrlck studded, and the sheath endutfM, 
He gave the Greek. The gen*io«ii Greek heUow'd 
A radiant belt that rich with purple gtowU 
Then with nu^Jestlc grace they quit the plaia; 
This seeks the Grecian, that the PhrygiaD tialn. 

The Troifan bands returning Hector wait; 
And hail with Joy the champion of their stale : 
KacMp*d great AJax, they sunreyM him nmnd. 
Alive, unharmed and vig^roos Urom hit wommL 
To Troy's lilgh gates the godlike man they bear. 
Their present triumph, as their late deq»ir. 

But AJax, glorying in his hardy deed. 
The weU-arm*d Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A steer for sacrifice the king designed. 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim Iklls ; they strip the smoking hide. 
The beast they quarter, and the Joints divide ; 
Then spread the tables, the repast prepare. 
Each takes his seat, and each receives his sham. 
The king himself (an honorary sign) 
Before great AJax placed the mighty china. 
When now the rage of hunger was remov'd, 
Nestor, in each persuasive art iqiprov'd. 
The sage whose counsels lung had sway*d the rart, 
In words like theen his prudent thought expreat. 

How dear, kings I this faUI day has cosl. 
What Greeks are perished ! what a people but I 
What tides of bl<iud liave drench'd Scamander'a dboft 
^liat crowds of heroes sunk, tu rise no more f 
Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow's light 
Awake thy squadrons to new toils of fight: 
Some space at least permit the war to breathe. 
While we to flames our slaughter'd Mends IrrqnsaflML 
From the red field their scattered bodies bear, 
And nigh the fleet a funeral structure rear ; 
So decent urns their snowy liones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their ashes weep. 
Here, where on one promiscuous pile they bUs^ 
High o'er them all a gen'ral tomb be rais*d ; 
Next, to secure our camp, and naval pow*n, 
Baise an emhattl'd wall, with lofty tow*n; 
From space to space be ample gates aronnd. 
For passing chariots ; and a trench profoand. 
So Greece to combat shall in safety go. 
Nor fear the fierce incursions of the foe. 
Twas thus the sage his wholesome counsel OK>T*d , 
The sceptred kings of Greece his words approv'd. 

Meanwhile, o>nven*d at Priam's palaoe-gata. 
The Trepan peers in nightly council sat: 
A senate void of order, as of choice ; 
Their hearts were fearfbl, and conftis*d their Toloa. 
Antenor rising, thus demands their ear: 
Te Trojans, Dardans, and auxiiiars, hear ! 
*Tis heav'n the counsel of my l>reast inqrfreii. 
And I but move what ev*ry god requires: 
Let Sparta's treasures be this hour restor*^ 
And Arglve Helen own her ancient lord. 
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Th« tiee of fkith, the iwoni alliAnoe brok«^ 
Our impioua battlM the Just goda pnnroke^ 
Am this adyice ye practite, or n^ect, 
60 hope raccesi, or dread the dire effect. 

The Mnlor tpoke, and Mtt. To whom replied 
The graceful husband of the I^MUtan bride : 
Gold coudmIs, Trqlan, may beccnne thy yean, 
Bat sound ungrateful in a warrior*! ean : 
Old man, if Toid of fkllacy or art 
Thy words express the purpose of thy heart. 
Thou, in thy time, more sound adrice hast giren 
But wisdom has its date assigned by hearen. 
Then hear me, princes of the Trqjan name I 
Their treasures I'll restore, but not the dame, 
My treasure too, for peace, I will resign ; 
But be this bright possession erer mine. 

Twas then, the growing discord to compose, 
6I0W fh)m his seat the rererend Priam rose : 
His godlike aspect deep attention drew : 
He paused, and these pacific words ensue : 

Te Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands 1 
Now take reflroshment as the hour demands : 
Guard well the walls, relieye the watch of night. 
Till the new sun restores the cheerful light : 
Then shall our herald, to the Atrides sent. 
Before their ships proclaim my son*s intent. 
Next let a truce be ask'd, that Troy may bum 
Her.'slaughtered heroes, and their bones inum ; 
That done, once more the Cate of war be try*d. 
And whose the conquest, mighty Jots decide I 

The monarch spoke: the warrion snatchM with 
haste 
(Each at his post in arms) a short repast 
Soon as the rosy mom had waked the day, 
To the black ships Idsras bent his way ; 
There, to the sons of Man, in council found. 
He raised his roice : the host stood listening round : 

Ye sons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, gire ear I 
The words of Troy, and Troy's great monarch, hear. 
Pleased may he hear (so hearen succeed my prayers) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares. 
The spoils and treasures he to Ilion bore, 
(Oh had he perish'd ere they touch 'd our shore I) 
He proflers ii^ured Greece ; with large increase 
Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peaos ; 
But to restore the beauteous bride again. 
This Greece demands, and Troy requests in rain ; 
Next, ye chiefs I we ask a truce to bum 
Our slaugbter'd heroes and their bones inum. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd. 
And whose the conquest, mighty Jore decide I 

The Greeks gaye car, but none the sil<*nce broke. 
At length Tydides rose, and rising spoke: 
Oh, take not, friend« I dcflrauded of your flune, 
Tholr pruflrer*d wealth, nor e'en the Spartan dame: 
Let conqucet make them ours : fate shakes their wall. 
And Troy already tntters to her fUl. 

The admiring chiefh, and all the Grecian name. 
With general iihouts retnm'd him loud acclaim. 
Ttten thus the king uf kings rejects the peace: 
Jlirald ! in him thou hear'st the Tuioe of Greece. 



For what remains; let fVineral flames be fed 
With heroes* corpse ; I war not with the dead : 
<3o search your slaughtered chiefii on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the slain. 
Be witness, Jots, whose thunder rolls on high I 
He said, and rear'd his sceptre to the Ay. 

To sacred Troy, where all her princes lay 
To wait the erent, the herald bent his way. 
He came, and, standing in the midst, ezplain'd 
The peace r^ected, but the trace obtain'd. 
Straight to their ssTeral cares the Trq}ans more. 
Some search the plain, some fell the sounding grove: 
Nor less the Greeks, descending on the shore, 
Hew'd the green forests, and the bodies bore. 
And now fkxmi forth the chambers of the mala 
To shed his sacred light on earth again. 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 
And tipp'd the mountains with a purple ray. 
In mingled throngs the Greek and Trqjan train 
Through heaps of carnage search'd the mourafhl plaia 
Scarce could the friend his slaughter'd friend explore. 
With dust dishonour'd, and defbrm'd with gore. 
The wounds they wash'd, their pious tears they shed 
And, laid along their cars, deplored the dead. 
Sage Priam check'd their grief: with silent haste 
The bodies decent on their piles were placed : 
With melting hearts their cold remains they bora'd ; • 
And sadly slow to sacred Troy retum'd. 
Nor less the Greeks their pious sonow shedi 
And decent on the pile diqKise their dead : 
The cokl remains consunae with equal care ; 
And slowly, sadly, to their fleet repair. 
Now, ere the mom had streak'd with reddening light 
The donbtftal confines of the day and night. 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd. 
And round the |rile a general tomb they rear'd. 
Then to secure the camp and naral powers. 
They raised embattled walls with lofty towers: 
From space to space were ample gates around. 
For passing chariots ; and a trench profound. 
Of large extent; and deep in earth, below. 
Strong piles inflx'd, stood adTsrse to the foe. 

So toil'd the Greeks : meanwhile the gods aboT* 
In shining circle round their fisther JoTe, 
Amased beheld the wondrous works of man ; 
Then he, whose trident shakes the earth, began : 

What mortals henceforth shall our power adore, 
Our fknes fluent, oar oracles Impkn^, 
If the proud (Jredaiis thus successful boast 
Their rising bulwarks on the sea-beat coast T 
See the long walls extending to the main. 
Mo god consulted, and no rictim elain ! 
Their fkme shall Ml the worid*s remotest ends, 
Wide as tha mora her golden beams extends > 
While old Laomedon*s divine abodes. 
Those radiant stroctures raised by labouring godi^ 
Shall, rased and lost, in long obUvton sleep. 
Thus spoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

The Almighty Thunderer with a fkown replies, 
That clouds the worid, and blackens half the skieai 
Strong god of ocean I thou, whose rage can maka 
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Tho solid Mtrth*! eternal bMis shake t 

What cause of fear flrom mortal works conld more 

The meanest subject of our realms aboTe ? 

Where'er the 8un*s refulgent rays are cast, 

Thy power is honoured, and thy fame shall last ; 

But yon proud work no future age shall riew, 

No trace remain where once the glory grew. 

The sapped foundations by thy force shall fall, 

And, whelm'd beneath thy wares, drop tlie huge wall : 

Vast drifts of sand shall change the former shore ; 

The ruin ranish'd, and the name no more. 

Thus they in hearen : while o'er the Grecian train, 
Tho rolling sun descending to the main 
Beheld the finished work. Their bulls they slew : 
Black fh>m the tents the savoury Tapours flew. 
And now the fleet, arrired fhim Lemnos* strands, 
With Bacchus* blessings cheer*d the generous bands. 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eunieus sent 
A thousand measures to the royal tent ; 
(Eunnus, whom Hypsipyle of yore 
To Jason, shepherd of his people, bore). 
The rest they purchased at their proper cost. 
And well the plenteous freight supplied the host : 
Each, in exchange, proportioned treasures gave ; 
Some brass, or iron ; some an ox, or slare. 
All night they feast, the Greek and Trojan powers ; 
Thoee on the flelds, and these within their towers. 
But JoTe averse the signs of wrath display'd. 
And shot red lightnings through the gloomy shade : 
Humbled they stood ; pale horror soiled on all, 
While the deep thunder shook the aJfrlal hall. 
Each pour'd to Jove, before the bowl was crown'd ; 
And large libations drench'd the thirsty ground : 
Then late, refreshed with sleep from toils of fight, 
EiOoy'd the balmy blessings of the night 

Homer. 



THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 

[CHAnLis SPKAon, an American poet and essayist, 
1791-1875, was bom and died in Boston, where he was a 
bank cashier. He early developed a fine taste for lite- 
rature, wrote poetry, studied the old English classics 
imd was noted for the good taste and polish fot his lite- 
rary productions. His collected writings i^ipeared in 
1841, and were re-published in 1870.] 

Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, circled with all that exalts and em- 
bellishes civilized life, the rank thistle nod- 
ded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his 
bole unscared. Here lived and loved an- 
other race of beings. Beneath the same sun 
that rolls over your heads, the Indian hun- 
ter pursued tho panting deer ; gazing on the 
Fame moon that smiles for you, the Indian 
lover wooed his dusky mate. 

Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the 
tender and helpless ; the council-fire glared 
on the wise and daring. Now they dipped 



their noble limbs in the sedgy lake, and now 
they paddled the light canoe along joar 
rocKy shores. Here they warred : the echo-, 
ing whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death-song, all were here; and when the 
tij^er strife was over, here curled the smoke 
of peace. 

Here, too, they worshipped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a pure prayer 
to the Great Spirit. He nad not written 
His laws for them on tables of stone, bat 
He had traced them on the tables of their 
hearts. The poor child of nature knew not 
the God of revelation, but the God of 
the universe he acknowledged in everything 
around. 

He beheld Him in the star that sunk in 
beauty behind his lonely dwelling; in the 
sacrea orb that flamed on him from his 
mid-day throne ; in the flower that snapped 
in the morning breeze ; in the lofly pine, 
that defied a tnousand whirlwinds ; in the 
timid warbler that never led its native 
grove ; in the fearless eagle, whose untired 
pinion was wet in clouds ; in the worm that 
crawled at his foot ; and in his own match- 
less form, glowing with a spark of that light, 
to whose mysterious Source he bent in 
humble, thouji^h blind, adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim-bark, bearing the 
seeds of life and death. The former were 
sown for you ^ the latter sprang up in the 
path of the simple native. Two hundred 
years have chanced the character of a great 
continent, and blotted, forever, from its face 
a whole peculiar people. Art has usurped 
the bowers of nature, and the anointed ctiil- 
dren of education have been too powerful 
for the tribes of the ignorant 

Here and there, a stricken few remain ; 
but how unlike their bold, untamed, untam- 
able progenitors I The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is goncl and his degraded offspring 
crawl upon the soil where he walked in ma- 
jesty, to remind us how miserable is man 
when the foot of the conqueror is on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from Uie 
land. Their arrows are broken, their springs 
are dried up, their cabins are in the dust. 
Their council-fire has long since gone out 
on the shore, and their war-cry is fast dying 
to the untrodden west Slowly and sadly 
the^ climb the distant mountains, and read 
their doom in the setting sun. They are 
shrinking before the mighty tide which ii 
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pressing them away ; they must w>on hear 
the roar of the last wave, which will settle 
over them forever. 

Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, as 
he stands by some growing city, will ponder 
on the structure of their rude remains, and 
wonder to what manner of people they be- 
longed. They will then live only in the songs 
and chronicles of their exterminators. Let 
these be faithful to their rude virtues as 
men, and pay due tribute to their unhappy 
fate as a people. 



TO CiESIUS BASSUS. 

[AuLUt PKsaius Flaocus, a Roman poet and knight, 
bora in Etniria, A. D. 34, and died in his 28tb year, at 
Borne. He waa the friend of Lucan, and i« described aa 
a Tirtuous and pleasing youth. The works of Perrins 
conaifit only of six short Satires, which hare ei^Joyed 
great popularity. We gire William Oifford*s translation 
of the sixth Satire, addressed to his friend Bassus, the 
lyric poet.] 

Say, have the wintry storms which round us beat, 
Chaned theo, my Bsssus, to thy Sabine seatT 
Dues munick there thy sacred leisure lUl, 
Wliile the strings quicken to thy manly qniU?— 
O skiird, in matchless numbers, to disclose 
How fint from Night this fair creation rose; 
And kindling, as the lofty themes inspire, 
To Muitf, with daring hand, the Latian lyre I 
Anon, with youth and youth's delights to tojf 
And give the dancing chords to lore and Joy ; 
Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage. 
And hymn the heroes of a nobler age i 
To mo, while tompvets howl and billows rise, 
Liguria'ii coast a warm retreat supplies, 
Whcrif the large rlifls an ample fh>nt diq>li^ ; 
And, deep within, recedes the sheltering bay. 

Ths port of Lmma^ /HsiMlt, ia worth pour nofe— 
So, in his sober moments, Eunius wrote. 
When, all his dreams of transmigration past. 
He found himself plain Qnintus, at the Itst I 

Hore to repose I gire the cheerfU day. 
Careless of what the rulgar think or say ; 
Or what the South from Africk's burning air, 
Unfriendly to the fold, may haply bear: 
And cairlivB still, though richer herbage crown 
My neighbors* flelds, or hearier crops embrown. 

Nor, Bttssus, though capricious Fortune grace, 
ThttN, wiUi hor smiles, a !ow>bred, low«born race, 
^S ill e'er thy friend, for that, let Enry plough 
One caroful furrow on his open brow ; 
(tire cniokod age upon his youth to steal, 
I)i>frmud his table of one generous meal ; 
Or, stooping o'er th? dregs of mothery wine. 
Touch with suspicious nose, the sacred sign. 



Bat indinations Tary :— and the Power 
That beams, ascendant, on the natal honr, 
Bren Twins produces of discordant souls, 
And tempers, wide asunder as the poles. 

The One, on birth-days, and on those alono. 
Prepares (but with a forecast all his own) 
On tnnny-plckle, fh>m the shops, to dine. 
And dips his wither'd poi*lierbs in the brine ; 
Trembles the pepper fh>m hia hands to trust. 
And BiMinkles, grain by grain, the sacred dust 
The OthOT, large of soul, exhausts his hoard. 
While yet a stripling, at the festiTe board. 

To use my fortune. Bassos, I intend : 
Nor, therefore, deem me so profuse, my flrieod. 
So prodigally Tain, as to afford. 
The costly turbot, for my flreedmen's board; 
Or so expert in flaTors, as to show 
How, by the relish, thrnsh fhmi thrash I know. 
** Lire to your means **— *tis wisdom's Toioe you h« 
And fireely grind the produce of the year: 
What scruple checks you ? Ply the hoe and spade. 
And lo I another crop is in the Made. 

True ; but the claims of duty caution crave. 
A friend, scarce rescued ttom the Ionian ware. 
Grasps a projecting rock, while, in the deep. 
His treasures, with his pxayers, unheeded sleep : 
I see him stretch'd, desponding, on the ground. 
His tutelary gods ail wrecked around. 
His bark dispers'd in fhigments o'er the tide. 
And sea<4news sporting on the ruins wide. 

Sell then, a pittance (*tis my prompt advice,) 
Of this your land, and send your friend the price ; 
Lest, with a pictured storm, foriorn and poor, 
He asks cheap charity, from door to door. 

" But then, my angry heir, displeased to find 
His prospects lessen'd by an act so kind. 
May slight my obsequies; and, in return. 
Give my cold ashes to a scentless urn ; 
BecklesB what rapid drugs he flings thereon. 
Adulterate cassia, or dead cinnamon I— 
Gan I (bethink in time) my means impair. 
And, with Impunity, provoke my heir? 
—Here Bestius rails—*" A plague on Greece," he ctmi, 
** And all her pedants !— there the evil lies ; 
For since their mawkish, their enervate lore. 
With dates and pepper, cors'd onr luckless shore. 
Luxury has tainted all ; and ploughmen spoil 
Their wholesome barley-broth with losckms oU.** 

Heavens! can yon stretch (to feara like theiia 
slave) 
Tour fond solidtnde beyond the grave? 
Away I— 

Bat thou, my heir, whoe'er thou art, 
Step fkxMn the crowd and let as talk apart. 
Hear'st thou the news ? Gsesar has won the day, 
(So, ttom the camp, his laurell'd missives say,) 
And(3ennany Isoursl The dty wakes. 
And fhim her altars the oold ashes shakes. — 
Lo I fh>m the Imperial spoil, Csasonia brings 
Aims, and the martial robes of oonqowed kings. 
To deck the temples; while, on either band. 
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ObariotB of wmr, aod bmlky oapCiTM iteBd, 

In long amy I too, my Joy to proTa, 

Will to th« emperor'f genim, aod to Jort, 

BeTote, in gratitude for deedi ao rare, 

Two handred well-match *d fencers, pair by pair, 

Who blamea— who Tentnrea to forbid me? . Ton? 

Woe to your future proapecti I if yon do. 

—And, sir, not thia alone ; for I hare towM 

A iuf^emental largen, to the crowd. 

Of com and oiL What I muttering still ? draw near, 

And gpeak aloud for once, that I may hear. 

"My meana are not so low, that I should care 

For that poor pittance, you may leare your heir.** 

Juit as yon please : but were I, sir, bereft 

Of an my kin; no aunt, no uncle left; 

No nephew, niece; were all my cousins gone. 

And all my cousins* cousins, erery one, 

Aricia soon some Manius would supply. 

Well pleased to take that ** pittance," when I die. 

"Manius! a beggar of the first degree, 
A son of earth, your heir V* Nay, question me, 
Ask who my grandsire's sire ? I know not well. 
And yet, on recollection, I might tell ; 
But urge me one step further— I am mute : 
A son of earth, like Manius, past dispute. 
Thus, his descent and mine are equal pror'd. 
And we at last are cousins, though remoT*d. 

But why should yon, who still before me run. 
Require my torch, ere yet the race be won ? 
Think me your Mercury : Lo I here I stand. 
As painters represent him, purse in hand : 
Will you, or not, the proffered boon rece^re. 
And take, with thankfulness, whatever I leare? 

Something, you murmur, of the heap is spent 
True : as occasion called, it ft«ely went; 
In life *twas mine ; but death your chance secures. 
And what remains, or more, or less, is yours. 
Of Tadins* legacy no questions raise. 
Nor turn upon me with a grandsire^hrase, 
** LiTe on the interest of your fortune, boj ; 
To touch the principal, is to destroy.** 

** What, after all, may I expect to haTef* 
Sxptet /—Pour oil upon my Tiands, slaTe, 
Pour with unsparing hand I shall my best cheer. 
On high and solemn days, be the singed ear 
Of some tough, smoke-dried hog, with nettles dnMt; 
That your descendant, while in earth I rest, 
May gorge on dainties, and, when lust excites, 
GiTe, to patrician beds, his wasteful nights? 

Shall I, a hapless figure, pale and thin. 
Glide by, transparent, in a parchment skin : 
That he may strut with more than priestly pride. 
And swag his portly paunch firom side to side ? 

Go, truck your soul for gain I buy, sell, exchange ; 
From pole to pole, in quest of profit range. 
Let none more shrewdly play the factor*s part; 
None bring his alayes more timely to the mart ; 
Puff* them with happier skill, as caged they stand, 
Or clap their well-fed sides with nicer hand. 

Double your fortune — treble it — ^yet mor»— 
*Tls four, six, ten-fuld what it was before : 



bound tha hetp— yon, who could yonn confine^ 
Tall me, Chiyiippua, bow to limit minel 

— PsBfirs. 



ODE TO SLEEP. 

[FnufAKno db HsnunA, bom at Seville, Spain, about 
1610, died about 16ea He was a fine daasioal scholar, 
a master of the Oastilian, which he wrote with great 
purity and elegance, both in prose and poetiy. His ode 
on the battle of Lepanto and the ode to Sleep given 
below, Justiiy the panegyric of Cervantes, >rho said of 
Herrera: "The ivy of his fame will cling to the walla 
of immortality.**] 

Sweet Sleep, that through the starry path of 
night, 

With dewy poppies crowned, pursu'st thy 
flight I 

Stiller of human woes. 

That shedd'st o'er Nature's breast a soft re- 
pose I 

0, to these distiuit climates of the West 

Thy slowly wandering pinions turn ; 

And with thy influence blest 

Bathe these love-burdened eyes, that ever 
bum. 

And find no moment's rest, 

While my unceasing grief 

Refuses all relief 1 

0, hear my prayer I I ask it by thy love. 

Whom Juno gave thee in the realms abore. 

Sweet power, that dost impart 

Gentle oblivion to the suffering heart, 

Beloved Sleep, thou only canst bestow 

A solace for my woe I 

Thrice happy be the hour 

My weary limbs shall feel thy sovereign power! 

Why to Uiese eyes alone deny 

The calm thou pour'st on Nature's boundless 
reign? 

Why, let thy votary all neglected die. 

Nor yield a respite to a lover's pain ? 

And must I ask thy balmy aid in vain ? 

Hear, gentle power, 0, hear my humble 
prayer. 

And let my soul thy heavenly banquet share 

Fresh from my summer bowers, 

A crown of soothing flowers, 

Such as thou lov'st, the fairest and the beet, 

I offer thee ; won by their odors sweet, 

The enamoured air shall greet 

Thy advent : O, then, let thy hand 

Express their essence bland. 

And o'er my eyelids pour delicious rest I 

Enchanting power, soft as the breath of 
Spring 

Be the light gale' that steers thy dewy wing I 

Come, ere the sun ascends the purple east ; 

Come, end my woes I So, crowned with hea- 
venly charms, 

May fair Pasithea take thee to her arms I 
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[Kerr. Komutn Haclaod, DJO., bom at Campbel- 
town, 1812 ; died at Glasgow, 10th June, 1878. Ednoatad 
at the Glasgow aud Edinboigh UniTernties, and itodied 
some time in Gennany. Became minister of Loudoun, 
Aynhiie, 1838; of Dalkeith, 1843; and of the Barony 
parish, Glasgow, 1851. As a preacher and a man of 
letters he earned wide-spread and enduring popularity. 
He was one of the Deans of the Chapel-Boyal, and one 
of Her Msjesty's Chaplains for Scotland. His princi- 
pal woriu are : The Bamut Student; Wu Davie; Pariih 
Paperi: Boitward, a book of travel; The Old Lieutenant 
and hie Son ; The Starling: Reminieeencee of a Highland 
Pariah: The Odd Thread, a story for the young; Peepe 
at the Far BaM: Character Sketchee, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken ; War and Judgment, and other Sermons ; 
ito. Isbister and Co., publishers.] 

Granting for the present the truth of the 
alleged facts of spirit-rapping and of table- 
turning; yet after hearing them, and comparing 
them with aome of the mysteries I have myself 
collected, chiefly in the Highlands, connected 
with second sight and ghostly apparitions, and 
with other similar phenomena noticed by me 
in some of the remoter valleys of the Harz and 
Black Forest, I cannot possibly admit the one 
without admitting the other. Both seem to 
me to rest on such evidence as must compel 
them to stand or fall together. Perhaps some 
day I may enlighten the world by recording 
some of these. 

I have no wish whatever to bring any 
reader who has '*made up his mind'* on 
those mysterious topics, to my own way of 
thinking. I shall acknowledge it as a sign 
of progress in free thought if I am permitted 
to hold my own views without being con- 
demned as a person devoid of all judgment or 
common sense. 

But one fact is better than a thousand mere 
arguments in discussing such a question, and 
I shall therefore devote the rest of this paper 
to a narrative, which the reader may rest as- 
sured is strictly true, and then I shall leave 
him to judge for himself as to how far such 
mysterious phenomena as it records can be ac- 
counted for. To myself they are profoundly 
mysterious 1 

A friend of mine, a medical man, went on 
a fishing expedition with an old college ac- 
qaaintance, an army surgeon, whom he had 
not met for many years, from his having been 
in India with his regiment. M'Donald, tj^e 
army surgeon, was a thorough Highlander, 
and slightly tinged with what is called the su- 
perstition of his countrymen, and at the time 
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I speak of was liable to rather depressed spirits 
from an unsc^nd liver. His native air was, 
however, rapidly renewing his youth; and when 
he and his old friend paced along the banks of 
the fishing stream in a lonely part of Argyle- 
shire, and sent their lines like airy gossamers 
over the pools, and touched the water over a 
salmon's nose, so temptingly that the best 
principled and wisest fish could not resist the 
bite, M 'Donald had apparently r^ained all 
his buoyancy of spirit They had been fishing 
together for about a week with great success, 
when M 'Donald proposed to pay a visit to a 
family with which he was acquainted, that would 
separate him from his friend for some days. 
But whenever he spoke of their intended separ- 
ation, he sank down into his old gloomy state, 
at one time declaring that he felt as if they 
were never to meet again. My friend tried 
to rally him, but in vain. They parted at the 
trouting stream, McDonald's route being across 
a mountain pass, with which, however, he had 
been well acquainted in his youth, though the 
road was lonely and wild in the extreme. The 
doctor returned early in the evening to his 
resting-place, which was a shepherd's house 
lying on the very outskirts of the "settle- 
ments," and beside a foaming mountain stream. 
The shepherd's only attendants at the time 
were two herd lads and three dogs. Attached 
to the hut, and communicating with it by a 
short passage, was rather a comfortable room 
which 'Hhe Laird" had fitted up to serve as a 
sort of lodge for himself in the midst of his 
shooting-ground, and which he had put for a 
fortnight at the disposal of my friend. 

Shortly after sunset on the day I mention 
the wind began to rise suddenly to a gale, the 
rain descended in torrents, and the nigbt 
became extremely dark. The shepherd seemed 
uneasy, and several times went to the door to 
inspect the weather. At last he roused the 
fears of the doctor for M 'Donald's safety, by 
expressing the ?iope that by this time he was 
"owre that awfu' black moss, and across the 
red bum." Every traveller in the Highlands 
knows how rapidly these mountain streams 
rise, and how confusing the moor becomes in 
a dark night The confusion of memory once 
a doubt is suggested, the utter mystery of 
places, becomes, as I know from experience, 
quite indescribable. "The black moss and 
i^ed bum" were words that were never after 
forgot by the doctor, from the strange feelings 
they produced when first heard that night; 
for there came into his mind terrible thoughts 
and forebodings about poor M 'Donald, and 
reproaches for never having considered his 
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poBsible danger in attempting snch a journey 
alone. In rain the shepherd assured him that 
he must have reached a place of safety before 
the darkness and the storm came on. A 
presentiment which he could not cast off made 
him so miserable that he could hardly refrain 
from tears. But nothing could be done to 
relieve the anxiety now become so painful. 

The doctor at last retired to bed about mid- 
night. For a long time he could not sleep. 
The raging of the stream below the small 
window, and the thuds of the storm, made 
him feverish and restless. But at last he fell 
into a sound and dreamless sleep. Out of this, 
however, he was suddenly roused by a peculiar 
noiAc in his room, not very loud, but utterly 
indescribable. He heard tap, tap, tap at the 
window; and he knew, from the relation which 
the wall of the room bore to the rock, that 
the glu»8 could not be touched by human hand. 
After listening for a moment, and forcing 
himself to smile at his nervousness, he turned 
round, and began again to seek repose. But 
now a noise began, too near and loud to make 
aleep possible. Starting and sitting up in bed, 
he heard repeated in rapid succession, as if some 
one was spitting in ang^r, and close to his 
bed,— ''Fit! fit! fit!" and then a prolonged 
"whir-r-r-r" from another part of the room, 
while every chair began to move, and the table 
to jerk ! The doctor remained in breathless 
silence, with every faculty intensely acute. 
He frankly confessed that he heard his heart 
beating, for the sound was so unearthly, so 
horrible, and something seemed to come so 
near him, that he began seriously to consider 
whether or not he had some attack of fever 
which affected his brain — ^for, lemember, he 
had not tasted a drop of the shepherd's small 
store of whisky ! He felt his pulse, composed 
his spirits, and compelled himself to exercise 
calm j udgment. Straining his eyes to discover 
anything he plainly saw at last a white object 
moving, but without sound, before him. He 
knew that the door was shut and the window also. 
An overpowering conviction then seized him, 
which he could not resist, that his friend 
M 'Donald was dead ! By an effort he seized 
a lucifer-box on a chair beside him, and struck 
a light No white object could be seen. The 
room appeared to be as when he went to bed. 
The door was shut. He looked at his watch, 
and particularly marked that the hour was 
twenty-two minutes past three. But the 
match was hardly exting^hed when, louder 
than ever, the same unearthly cry of "Fit I 
fit ! fit !** was heard, followed by the same hor- 
rible whir-r-r-r, which made his teeth chatter. 



Then the movement of the table and eveiy 
chair in the room was resumed with increased 
violence, while the tapping on the window wma 
heard above the storm. There was no bell in 
the room, but the doctor, «n hearing all thia 
frightful confusion of sounds again repeated, 
and beholding the white object moving towards 
him in terrible silence, began to thump the 
wooden partition and to shout at the top of 
his voice for the shepherd, and having done so, 
he dived his head under the blankets! 

The shepherd soon made his appearance, in 
his night-shirt, with a small oil-lamp, or 
"crusey," over his head, anxiously inquiring 
as he entered the room, — 

"What is't, doctor? What's wrang? Pitj 
me, are ye ill?" 

"Very!" cried the doctor. But before he 
could g^ve any explanation a loud whir-r-r 
was heard, with the old cry of "Fit !" dose to 
the shepherd, while two chairs fell at his feet ! 
The shepherd sprang back, with a half Bcream 
of terror ! the lamp was dashed to the groondy 
and the door violently shut 

" Come back !" shouted the doctor. " Come 
back, Duncan, instantly, I command yon !" 

The shepherd opened the door very partially, 
and said, in terrified accents, — 

"Qude beaboot us, that was awfuM What 
under heaven is't?*' 

"Heaven knows, Duncan," cgacnlated the 
doctor with agitated voice, "but do pick up 
the lamp, and I shall strike a light" 

Duncan did so in no small fear; but as he 
made his way to the bed in the darkneas, to 
get a match from the doctor, something caught 
his foot ; he fell ; and then, amidst the same 
noises and tumults of chairs, which immedi- 
ately filled the apartment, the "Fit ! fit! fit ! 
fit !" was prolonged with more vehemence than 
ever! The doctor sprang up, and made his 
way out of the room, but his feet were aeverml 
times tripped by some unknown power, so that 
he had the greatest difficulty in reaching tlie 
door without a fall. He was followed by Don- 
can, and both rushed out of the room, shutting 
the door after them. A new light having 
been obtained, they both returned with ex- 
treme caution, and, it must be added, real fear, 
in the hope of finding some cause or other for 
all those terrifying signs. Would it rarpriee 
our readers to hear that they searched the room 
in vain? — that, after minutely examining 
under the table, chairs, bed, everywhere, and 
with the door shut, not a trace could be found 
of anything? Would they believe that they 
heard during the day how poor McDonald had 
staggered, half-dead from fatigue, into hie 



fneod'e hoaw, uid falling into a Et, lud died 
at tiBtaty-lvio minuUi p(ut thrrt that momingl 
We do not ask any one to accept of all (hia 
a.s true. Bat we pledge our bononr to the 
followiog facta; — 

Tlie doctor, after the daf'a fiBhlng waa orer, 
had packed bjs rod so as to take it into hii 
bed-room; but he had left a minnow attached 
to the hook. A white cat left in the Toom 
swallowed the minnow and wta hooked. The 
unfortunate gourmand had vehemeally pn>- 
(csted Bgiinat this intrusion into ita upper lip 
by the violent "Fit ! fit ! fit !" with which «he 
tried to apit the hook out ; tho reel added the 
myatcriouB whir-r-r-r; and the disengaged 
line, getting entangled in the legs of the 
chain and table, aa the hooked cat atl«mpl«d 
to flee from her lormenlor, set the furniture 
in motion, and tripped ap both the shepherd 
and the doctor; while an iTy-bisnch kept 
taji|>iDg at the window t Will any one doubt 
the existence of gboata and a spirit-world 
after this! 

I hsie only to add that the doctor's akill 
waa employed daring the night in cutting the 
hook out of the cat's lip, while hii poor patient, 
yet most impatient, was held by the shepherd 
in a bag, the head alone of puM, with hook 
and minnow, being Tiaible. M'Donald made 
hlH appearance in a day or two, i^oldng onee 
more to see hia friend, and greatly enjoying 
the ghost story. As the doctor finished the 
bintory of his night's horroit. he could not 
help laying down a propoeition very dogmati- 
cally to his half-sapentitioaa friends, and aa 
some amends for his own terror. "Depend 
upon it," said he, "if we coald thoronghly 
examine Into ail the storiea of gbeeta and ap- 
paritLons, spirit-rapping, et hoe ftmu ontae, 
they would turn oat to be vierj bit as tme as 
my own visit from the world of spirits; that 
all that sort of thing is — gnai humbug awf 



We leave this sentiment with oonfidenee in 
the faandH of the illostrions dead, who spend 
I'D much time in disturbing famitnie wiUioat 
cteu tho apology of a hook and minnow. We 
hare no doubt that Hilton, Dante, ShakqMan, 
or Newton or Bacon, if properly invited, will 
cheerfully come aa guests U> any tea-party 
of true talierers in London or Boston, to con- 
tradict In the most authoritatire manner the 
do>;tor's profane scepticism. We ahall be glad 
to bear the views of thoM dlstlngnlahed men, 
who, it is alleged, thoogh dead yet speak. 
We despair of the cat. She baa been ailent 
ever since her gnat lUbul into ipirlt-land. 
Her lips though healed are aaaled. 



THE DBBAM. 

PIOM TBI aPANIHH. 

^le mora waa porple on the hills, 

ne biids npoD the lionghi were singing, 
In sparkling oiTital flowed the rills, 

A thousand sweets the winds were winging; 
Yet still I slept : a lovely dream 

Kept nie (till lettered in my chamber. 
In spite of song, or breath, or beam 

That turned my omtBiDB all to amber. 
I saw a shape ; pray Heaven some painter, 

Wbow brush with gold and flowan is gushing, 
Hay see the vision yet — no fainter 

Than when it stood before me bloshingt 
O, that some band whoae lute ii sweeter 

Thau ever mine waa yet, may listen 
To those sweet aooents; by St. Peter 

They'd make a hermit's eyeballs listen I 
Her form waa tall, yet not too tall ; 

Her face was beauty in perfection ; 

The chin — but, poh I — no more disseotion. 
Let age deaoant on oyea and ooiea. 

Let youth be happier — ay, and wiser ; 
Who'd shiver diamonds? — break up roses! 

Take Woman all in all, and prize her. 
She gave a look — a swift, sweet look, 

Made up of all her ohaims together. 
That all my reoieant reoaon shook. 

And wiapt my soul, the saints know irtuther, 

Twaa poHdon, deeply, deadly spoken; 
By such baa lore iieen tum'd to madness. 

By such have noble heart* been broken. 
She gaMd : the splendour of her ay« 

Iaj on mj aenBes like a spell : 
She spoke ; her Toioe was melody 

niat seaioh'd my bosom's inmeeteell; 
Her words were like her angel tone. 

Of love, that not even death oould srver. 
I woks I hill, dale, and liver shone ; 

I long'd to sleep and sleep for ever. 



Ories Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 

" What reason can be given. 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 

That there la none in faeavenl" 
"There are no women," he replied. 

She qniok retoras the Jestt— 

"Women there arc, bat I'm afraid 

They cannot And a priest. " 

Boaaar DonLiT (ITM-rnt). 
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GOVERNOR SANCHO PANZA. 

[lOgael de CexrantM Saavedra, bom at AloalA de 
HenarMy 9th October, 1547; died at' Madrid, on the 
■ame day that hii oontemporaiy Shakspeare died, 
2Sd April, 1616. The greater part of hit life was passed 
in the armj. He was for four years held captiye in 
Algiers (1576-1680), and was at last ransomed by a pay- 
ment of 500 ducats. His experiences of captiyity.are 
narrated in his novel Bl Caulivo (The Captire). In 
1584 he first became known as an author, and his chief 
works are OalcUea, a pastoral romance in prose and 
Terse; upwards of thirty dramas, which were acted with 
considerable applause, but of which only two have been 
preserved, namely, SI Trato de Argd (Life in Algiers), 
and La Numanda: an account of the flostivities with 
which Lord Howard, the ambassador of James I., was 
received at ValladoUd, 1605 ; Exemplary TaUt, 1613 ; 
The Joumejf to PamaMmi, 1614 ; a collection of unacted 
comedies and interludes; PerriU* y SigismundOf a novel, 
1617; and the immortal Don (iuixoUt of which the first 
part appeared in 1601, and the second in 1615. It is 
fh»m Smollet's translation of the latter work that the 
foUowing is taken. As a Jest, Sancho has been ap- 
pointed by the duke governor of an island.] 

Sancho, with his whole retinue, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand inhabitants, 
one of the best in the duke's possession; which 
they told Sancho was called the island Barataria, 
either because the name of the place was really 
Barataria, or because he had very cheaply pur- 
chased the government. ^ When he reached the 
gates of the town, which was walled, the magis- 
tratescame forth to receive him, the bells were set 
a ringing, and the inhabitants, with expressions 
of universal joy, conducted him with vast pomp 
to the great church, in order to return thanks 
to Heaven for his safe arrival; then, with some 
ridiculous ceremonies, they delivered to him 
the keys of the town, and admitted him as 
perpetual governor of the island Barataria. 

The equipage, matted beard, corpulency, 
and diminutive stature of the new governor, 
furnished food for admiration to everybody 
who did not know the juggle of the contrivance; 
aye, and even to thoAe acquainted with the 
mystery, who were not a few. In fine, they 
carried him from the church to the town-hall, 
and placing him upon the bench, the duke's 
steward addressed himself to the governor in 
these words: — 

" It is an ancient custom in this famous island, 
my lord governor, that he who comes to take 
possession of it is obliged to answer some diffi- 
cult and intricate question that shall be put 
to him, and by his response the inhabitants 
feel the pulse of their new governor's genius, 

> BanUo, signifies cheap. 



according to which they rejoice or repine at hit 
arrival" 

While the steward pronounced this addresa, 
Sancho was contemplating a number of Imrg« 
letters written upon the wall that fronted hia 
tribunal, and as he could not read, he deiired 
to know the meaning of that painting on th« 
wall 

" In that place, my lord," replied the steir- 
ard, ** is written and recorded the day on whiek 
your excellency has taken possession of this 
island, for the inscription runs. On such a daj 
and such a month, Signior Don Sancho Panaa 
took possession of this island, and long may ho 
enjoy the government thereof." 

' ' And whom do they call Don Sancho Panza?" 
said the governor. 

"Who but your excellency," answered the 
steward ; "for this island never saw any other 
Panza than him who sits on that tribunal." 

'* Take notice, then, brother," replied San- 
cho, "that Don belongs not to me, nor did it 
ever belong to any of my generation. Simple 
Sancho is my name; so was my father called, 
and so my g^randfather ; and they were all 
Panzas, without addition of Don or Donna ; 
and I begin to imagine there are as many 
Dons as stones in this island; but no more of 
that: Qod knows my meaning; and perad> 
venture, if my government lasts above three 
days, I shall weed out these Dons, which, 
from their swarms, must be as troublesome as 
vermin. But pray, Mr. Steward, proceed with 
your question, which I shall answer to the be^t 
of my understanding, whether the townsmen 
should repine or not repine." 

At that instant two men entered the hall, 
one in the habit of a labouring man, and the 
other a tailor with shears in his hand, who, 
approaching the bench, 

"My lord governor," said he, "this coun- 
tryman and I are come before yonr lordship 
about an affair which 1 am going to explain. 
This honest man comes yesterday to my shop 
— for, saving your presence, I am an 
tailor. Heaven be praised! and putting a 
nant of cloth in my hand, ' Gaffer,' said he, 
' is there stuff enough here to make me a cap?' 
I, having handled the piece, replied, 'Tea.' 
Now he supposing, as I suppose, and to be 
sure it was a right supposition, that I wanted 
to cabbage part of the stuff, grounding hIa 
suspicion on his own deceit, and the bad 
character of us tailors, desired I would see if 
there was enough for two caps; and I, gneaiin^ 
his thoughts, answered, 'Tes.' And so mj 
gentleman, persisting in his first and evil in- 
tention, went on adding cap to cap; and 1 
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and country weddings, but let them never 
appear on the tables of goyemors, where ele- 
gance and neatness ought to reign. The 
reason is clear ; at all times, in all places, and 
by all the learned, simple medicines are more 
esteemed than those that are compound: for in 
the first, no mistakes can be committed ; whereas 
in the other, numberless errors may tiU^e place, 
in the quantity and proportion of the ingredi- 
ents; but what I would advise my lord gover- 
nor to eat at present, in order to preserve and 
corroborate his health, is about a hundred 
confected wafers, and a few thin slices of 
quinces, which will sit easy on his stomach, 
and assist digestion." 

Sancho, hearing this prescription, threw 
himself backwards in his chair, and surveying 
the physician from head to foot, asked in a 
grave and solemn tone, ** What was his name, 
and where he had studied?" To this question 
the other replied, 

"I, my lord governor, am called Doctor 
Pedro Positive de Bode-well,^ native of a place 
called Snatchaway, on the right hand between 
Caraquel and Almodobar del Campo; and I 
took my doctor's degree at the University of 
Ossuna." To this declaration Sancho replied, 
in a rage, 

** Hark yc, then, Mr. Doctor Pedro Positive 
de Bode-ill, native of Snatchaway, which is on 
the right hand as we go from Caraquel to 
Almodobar del Campo, graduate of Oasuna, 
get out of my presence this instant, or by the 
body of the sun! I will snatch up a cudgel, 
and beginning with you, employ it in such a 
manner as not to leave a physician on the 
whole island ; of those, I mean, who are ignorant 
fellows; as for the learned, virtuous, and dis- 
creet members of the faculty, I will place them 
on my head, in token of renpect, and honour 
them as things divine. But, I say again, be 
gone, Doctor Pedro Positive, or positively I 
will take up this chair on which 1 sit, and make 
immediate application to your skull; and should 
I be called to account for it when I resign my 
government, I will exculpate myself by prov- 
ing that I have done service to God in slaying 
a wicked physician, who was a scandal to the 
commonwealth. I/Ct me have something to 
cat, therefore, or take back your government; 
for a post that will not afford victuals is not 
worth a pease-cod." 

The doctor was frightened at seeing the 
governor in such a passion, and waa going to 



1 The H|4uiiah naiiM is Padio RmeIo 6m Agauo, which, 
together with Tlrts Afotn, th« phMse of his iwtiTity. I 
tiAve tmuUted into ^"gV***^ th*i ths hanioar bmj b« 
better understood. 



snatch himself away from his presence ; when, 
at the very instant their ears were saluted with 
the noise of a post-boy's horn in the street ; 
and the gentleman sewer going to the window, 
informed the governor that there was a courier 
arrived from my lord duke, with some des- 
patches of importance. Accordingly the mes- 
senger entered the hall, sweating, with marks 
of consternation in his countenance; and, 
taking a packet out of his bosom, delivered it 
into the hands of the governor, who gave it 
to the steward, with orders to reaA the super- 
scription, which ran thus : 

"To Don Sancho Panza, governor of the 
island Barataria, to be delivered into his own 
hand, or that of his secretary." Sancho hear- 
ing the direction, 

** Who is my secretary?" said he. One of 
the people who were present answered, " I am 
secretary, my lord ; for I can read and write, 
and am a Biscayan." 

"Nay, with that addition," said Sancho, 
"you might be secretary to the emperor him- 
self: open this packet, and see what it con- 
tains." 

The new-bom secretary obeyed the command, 
and having perused the contents, told his 
excellency it was business for his private ear. 
Then Sancho ordered everybody to quit the 
place, except the steward and gentleman 
sewer: accoridingly the rest retired, with the 
doctor at their head: and the secretary recited 
the letter to this efiect — 

" I hare received information, Signior Don Sancho 
Fanxa, that certain enemies of mine and of the island 
iutend one of these nights to give jou a ftirioos assault; 
you will therefore be rigilant and alert, that they may 
not find you unpreijared. 1 am likewise informed, by 
trusty spies, that four persons in disguise have entered 
the town, with intention to take away your life, as 
th^ dread the extent of your abilities : be upon your 
guard, therelbre, examine every penon who oomes to 
speak with yon, and taste nothing that oomes in a pre- 
sent. I will take care to reinforoe you should yoa 
stand in need of assistance ; meanwhile, you will act In 
everything according to the good opinion I have of 
your undentanding. Your friend,— Tns Drax 

" From my castle, August 19th, at 4 in the morning.* 

This epistle overwhelmed Sancho with aston- 
ishment, which the rest pretended to share; 
and turning to the steward, 

"What U to be done," said he, "and that 
immediately, is to confine Doctor Positive in 
a dungeon; for if anybody has a design to take 
away my life, he is the man ; ay, and by the 
most pitiful and worst of all deaths, namely, 
hunger." 

" True," replied the gentleman sewer, "and, 
in my opinion, your lordship ought not to eat 
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any of the victaals now on the table, for they 
were a present from certain nans ; and, as the 
uying is, The devil skulks behind the cross. " 

*' That is a truth not to be denied/* said 
8ancho; ''but, in the meantime, let me have 
a luncheon of bread, and about four pounds of 
raisins, which cannot be poisoned ; for really 
and truly, I cannot live without eating ; and, 
if we must be prepared for those battles with 
which we are threatened, at least let us be well 
fed ; for the stomach supports the heart, and 
not the heart the stomach. You, secretar}', 
must write an answer to my lord duke, and 
tell him his commands shall be obeyed to a 
tittle. You shall likewise make my compli- 
ments to my lady duchess ; beseeching her, in 
my name, to remember to send an express, 
with my letter and bundle, to my wife Teresa 
Panza; in so doing she will lay mo under 
great obligation, and I Hhall take care to be 
her humble servant to the utmost of my power. 
By-the-by you may thrust in a how d'ye to my 
master, Don Quixote de la Mancha, that he 
may see I am not of an ungrateful leaven; 
you, as a faithful secretary and honest Biscayan, 
may add what you shall think proper, and 
most likely to turn out to advantage. At 
pn^ent, take away these things, and let mc 
have something to eat; and I shall manage 
any spies, murderers, and enchanters, that 
may presume to attack me or my island. ** 

Here he was interrupted by a page, who, 
coming into the hall, told him there was a 
countryman without, who wanted to speak 
with his lordship upon some business of the 
utmost importance. 

* ' Those people of business are strange fellows, " 
said Sancho; '' is it possible they are so ignorant 
as not to see that this is not a proper hour for 
the transaction of business? Mayhap they 
think we governors and judges are not made 
of flesh and blood, and therefore require no 
time for refreshment, any more than if we 
were created of marble. As I shall answer to 
Heaven! if my government holds (though I 
begin to perceive it will not be of long dura- 
tion) I will sit upon the skirts of more than 
one of these men of buRincjw.^ At prencnt, 
tell that honest man to come : but, first of all, 
take care that he is not one of the spies or 
murderers." 

'* There is no occasion, my lord," answered 
the page ; " for he seems to be a simple soul, 
and either I am very much mistaken, or he is 
as honest as a well-weighed loaf." 



1 The origmal, Ponga en j/rtlina^ aignifles, I will put 
in my girdle. 



*' While we are present," said the atewftrd, 
" there is nothing to fear." 

" Mr. Sewer, " said Sancho, "now that Doctor 
Pedro Positive is not here, might not I eat 
something substantial, even though it should 
be nothing better than a luncheon of bread 
and an onion?*' 

" This night your supper shall make amends 
for the defect of dinner, so as that your lord- 
ship shall be perfectly well pleased and aatia- 
fied," replied the sewer. 

"Lord grant I may be so! " quoth the gover- 
nor. 

At that instant the countryman entered the 
hall, of a goodly presence, and indeed one 
might have seen that he was an honest soal, 
even at the distance of a thousand leagues. 
The first thing he said was, "Which of all this 
company is my lord governor?" 

"Who should be governor," replied the 
secretary, "but he who sits in the chair?" 

"Then I humble myself before him/' said 
the pea.sant ; who, falling on his knees, begged 
leave to kiss his lordship's hand. This request, 
however, Sancho would not grant; but onlered 
him to rise and explain his business. Accord- 
ingly, the countryman getting up, 

"My lord," said he, " 1 am a husliandman 
belonging to Miguel Turra, a place about two 
leagues from Cividad Real" 

" What! have we got another Snatchaway?" 
cried Sancho : proceed, brother ; for I can tell you, 
that I am very well acquainted with Miguel 
Turra, which is not far from our own village." 

" This here, then, is the case, my lord." 
said the countryman; "by the mercy of God 
I was married in peace, and in the face of the 
holy Roman Catholic Church; and I have two 
sons now at college, the youngest of whom is to 
be a bachelor, and the eldest is intended for a 
licentiate. I am a widower ; for my wife died, 
or rather she was killed by a wicked physician.** 

"So then," said Sancho, "if your wife had 
not died, or been killed, in all likelihood you 
should not now be a widower. " 

"No, my lord, by no manner of means," 
answered the countryman. 

" Agad ! " cried Sancho, " we are in a thrir- 
ing way! Pray go on, brother, for this is 
hour more proper for sleep than for business. 

"Well, then." replied the countryman, 
"this son of mine who is to be bred a bachelor 
became enamoured of a young lady of the same 
town, called Clara Paralina,^ daughter of 



s She is is the origin*! called Periffrina, whkh I liav« 
dumged into Paralina in order to tM e wr re Um < 
qoent pUy on the words. — ^T. 8. 
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Andrew Parallno, a very wealthy yeoman; 
and this name of Paralino does not come from 
their pedigree or any family descent; but they 
have acquired it because the whole race of them 
is paralytic ; and so, in order to improve the 
sound, they are called Paralino; though, to 
say the truth, the young lady Is a perfect 
oriental pearl, and when you look at her, on 
her right side, seems to be a very flower 
of the field; on the left, indeed, she is not 
quite so amiable, being blind of an eye, 
which she lost in the smallpox ; and although 
the pits in her face are very large and numer- 
ous, her admirers say that these are not pita, 
but graves, in which the hearts of her lovers 
are buried. Then she is so cleanly, that to 
prevent her face from being defiled, she carries 
her nose cocked up, as the saying is, so that 
it seems to be running away from her mouth ; 
yet, for all that, she is extremely beautiful, 
for she has a very wide mouth, and if she did 
not want some ten or a dozen teeth, might 
pass for a very phoenix of beauty. Of her lips 
I shall say nothing, but they are so thin and 
delicate, that if it was the custom to reel lips, 
they might be made up into a skein ; but as 
they are of a different colour from common 
lips, they appear quite miraculous; for they 
contain a mixture of blue, green, and orange 
tawny. My lord governor will pardon me for 
painting so exactly the parts of her who is to 
be my daughter, for I love her exceedingly, 
and like to dwell upon the subject.** 

''Paint what you will," said Sancho, "for 
my own part I am hugely delighted with your 
description, and if 1 had dined, should not 
desire a better dessert than the picture you have 
drawn." 

" That shall be always at your service," 
replied the countryman; ''and though we are 
not at present known to each other, the time 
will come when we shall be better acquainted. 
And now, my lord, if I could describe her 
genteel deportment and tall stature, you would 
be struck with admiration ; but that is an im- 
poHAiblo task, because she is so doubled and 
bent that her knees touch her mouth; and yet, 
for all that, one may see with half an eye, that 
if she could stand upright, her head would 
touch the ceiling; and she would have given 
Iicr hand in marriage to my bachelor before 
thJH time, if she could have stretched it out, 
but it happens to be shrunk and withered; 
though, by the long-channelled nails, one 
may easily perceive the beauty of its form and 
texture." 

• ' Very well," said Sancho. '* Now, brother, 
let us suppose you have painted her from head 



to foot; tell me what is your request, and 
come to the point without going about the 
bosh, through lanes and alleys with a parcel 
of scraps and circomlocutions.'* 

** Well then, my lord,*' replied the country- 
man, " my request is, that you would give me 
a letter of recommendation to the young lady's 
father, entreating him to give his consent to 
the match, as the parties are pretty equal in 
the gifts of fortune and of nature ; for, to say 
the truth, my lord governor, my son is pos- 
sessed, and scarce a day passes but he is three 
or four times tormented by the foul fiend; 
and, in consequence of having once fallen into 
the fire, his fkce is shrivelled up like a skin of 
parchment, and his eyes are bleared, and run 
wonndily ; but yet he has the temper of an 
angel, and if he did not beat and buflfet him- 
self, he would be f perfect saint." 

' ' Do you want anything else, honest friend ? ** 
replied Sancha 

"I did want something else,** said the 
countryman, " but I dare not be so bold as to 
mention it: but out it shall go. Why then, 
my lord, I wish your lordship would bestow 
three or six hundred ducats, to help to set up 
my bachelor; I mean, to furnish his house; 
for the truth is, the young couple are to live 
by themselves, without being subject to the 
peevishness of us old folks." 

** Consider if you want anything else," said 
Sancho, "and speak without bashfulness or 
restraint" 

" Truly, I want nothing else," replied the 
countryman. Scarce had he pronounced these 
words when, the governor starting up, and 
laying hold on the chair that was under him, 
exclaimed, "I vow, you Don lubberly, rascally 
rustic, if you don't get you g^ne, and abscond 
from my presence this instant, I will with 
this chidr demolish your skull, you knavish 
rascal, and painter for the devil himself; is 
this a time to come and demand six hundred 
ducats? Where the devil should I find them, 
you stinkard? or, if I had found them, why 
the devil should I give them to you, you idiot- 
ical scoundrel ? What have I to do with Miguel 
Turn, or any of the generation of the Para- 
lino's? Begone, I say, or, by the life of my 
lord duke, I'll be as good as my word ; thou 
art no native of Miguel Turra, but some fiend 
sent to torment me; hark ye, miscreant, I 
have been governor but a day and a half, and 
you would have me already in possession of six 
hundred ducats!" 

The gentleman sewer nuuie signs to the 
countryman to leave the place ; and he accord- 
ingly quitted the hall, hanging hli head, and 
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eeemingly afraid that the governor would exe- 
cute his threats; for the rogue acted his part 
to admiration. . . . 

We left the great governor out of humour, 
and enraged at that same painting country 
wag, who had received his cue from the duke's 
steward and gentleman sewer, sent thither on 
purpose to make merry at his expense : never- 
theless, he held out toughly against the whole 
combination, Rude, and brood, and simple us 
he stood ; and addressing himself to all present, 
and among the rest to Doctor Pedro Positive, 
who, after the duke's letter was read, had 
returned to the hall: " Now," said he, " I am 
fully convinced that judges and governors are, 
or ought to be, made of brass, so as that they 
may not feel the importunity of people of busi- 
ness, who expect to be heard and despatched 
at all hours and at all seasons, come what will, 
attending only to their own affairs ; and if the 
poor devil of a judge does not hear and despatch 
them, either because it is not in his power, or 
it happens to be an unseasonable time for 
giving audience, then they grumble and back- 
bite, gnaw him to the very bones, and even 
bespatter his whole generation. Ignorant man 
of business! foolish man of business! be not in 
such a violent hurry ; wait for the proper sea- 
son and conjuncture, and come not at meals 
and sleeping time ; for judges are made of flesh 
and blood, and must give to nature that which 
nature requires, excepting myself, unhappy 
wretch that I am! who canliot indulge my 
appetite, thanks to Doctor Pedro Positive 
Snatch away here present, who intends that I 
shall die of hunger, and afiirms that such a 
death is good living, which I pray may fall to 
the share of him and all of his kidney ! I mean, 
bad physicians ; as for the good, tney desen'e 
palms and laurel. 

Everybody who knew Sancho was struck 
with admiration at hearing him talk so ele- 
gantly, and could not account for his improve- 
ment any other way than by supposing that 
posts and places of importance enlarge the 
faculties of some, while they stupify the under- 
standing of others. Finally, Doctor Pedro 
Positive Bodewell de Snatchaway promised to 
indulge his excellency with a plentiful supper 
at night, even though he should transgress all 
the aphorisms of Hippocrates. The governor 
rested satisfied with this declaration, waiting 
for the approach of night and supper with 
great impatience; and although time seemed 
to stand stock-still, the wished-for hour at 
length arrived, when they treated him with 
an hachisof beef well onioned, and some calves' 
feet not very fresh: nevertheless he attacked 



these dishes with moie relish than if he had 
been served with Milan godwits, Roman phea- 
sants, Sorrento veal, partridges of Moron, or 
geese of Lavfy os : and, in the midst of sapper, 
turning towards his physician, 

" Take notice, doctor," said he, "that from 
henceforth you need not take the trouble to 
provide dainties and delicate dishes for me; 
they will only serve to unhinge my stomach, 
which is used to goat's flesh, cow beef, and 
bacon, with turnips and onions ; and, if by 
accident it chances to receive any of your tit- 
bits, it contains them with loathing, and 
sometimes throws them up: but Master Sewer 
may bring me those dishes called olla podrida*,^ 
and the staler they are, so much the better. 
In one of these he may crowd and cram all the 
eatables he can think of, and I will thank him 
for his pains; nay, one day or other I shall 
make him amends; and let no man pluy 
the rogue with me: either we are or we are 
not; let us live and eat in harmony and 
peace; for, when Qod sends the morning, 
the light shines upon all. I will govern this 
island without favour or corruption: and let 
ever}'body keep a good look-out, and mind 
his own aflTairs ; for, I would have yon to know, 
the devil's in the dice; and if you give mo 
j cause, you shall sec wonders — yes, yes ; make 
yourself honey, and the flies will bite." 

** Assuredly, my lord governor," said tho 
steward, "your lordship has said nothing bat 
the truth ; and I pnmiise, in the name of all 
the islanders of this island, to ser\'e yuur lord- 
ship with perfect love, benevolence, and punc- 
tuality: for the agreeable sample of govern- 
ment which your lordship hath g^ven in tLs 
beginning leaves us no room to do, or even 
to conceive anything that shall redound to the 
disgust and detriment of your honour." 

" I believe what you say," replied Sancho ; 
"and indeed they must be fools to think or 
act any otherwise. And I say again, let the 
maintenance of me and my Dapple be taken 
care of; for that is the main point in thin 
business: and when the time comes, let as go 
and make the round ; my intention la to clear 
the island from all sort of filth, sach as vaga- 
bonds, idlers, and immoral people ; for I would 
have you to know, my friends, that yonr idle 
and lazy fellows arc the same in a common- 
wealth as drones in a bee-hive, that consame 
the honey which the industrious labourera hare 
made. My resolution is to protect the farmers 
and handicraftsmen, maintain the prerogative 

1 Podrida lignifiM rottan or moitUUd, htno* tb» 
oUa podrida U in Freach stjled pU'pounL 
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•f gentlemen, reward yirtne, and, above all 
things, respect religion and the honour of the 
clergy. Tell me, my friends, what ia yonr 
opinion of my plan? Does it smack of some- 
thing? Or do I thresh my skull to no pur- 
pose?'* 

''My lord governor/' said the steward, 
'' your lordship speaks so much to the purpose, 
that I am struck with admiration to hear a 
man so illiterate as your worship (for I believe 
you do not know your letters) niake so many 
observations full of sagacity, and g^ve counsel 
go much above everything that was expected 
from your lordship's capacity by those who 
sent us, as well as by ourselves who are come 
hither. Every day produces something new: 
jokes are turned into earnest, and the biters 
are bit" . . . 

To think the affairs of this life will always 
remain in the same posture is a wild suppo- 
sition ; on the contrary, everything goes in a 
round ; I mean goes round. Spring succeeds 
winter, summer follows spring, autumn comes 
after summer, and winter comes in the rear of 
autumn; then spring resumes its verdure, and 
time turns round on kn incessant wheel. The 
life of man alone runs lightly to its end, un- 
like the circle of time without hope of renewal, 
except in another life, which knows no bounds. 
Thus moralizes Cid Hamet, the Mahometan 
)>hilo8opher: for the knowledge of the frailty 
and instability of the present life, together 
with the eternal duration of that which we 
expect, many, without the light of faith, by 
natural instinct have attained. But here our 
author makes the observation on account of 
the celerity with which Sancho*8 government 
was finished, consumed, destroyed, and dia- 
Kolvcd into smoke and vapour. 

Thin poor governor being abed on the seventh 
night of his administration, not crammed with 
bread and wine, but fatigued with sitting in 
judgment, passing sentence, and making sta- 
tutes and regulations ; and sleep, maugre and 
in despite of hunger, beginning to weigh 
down his eye-lids, his ears were saluted with a 
terrible noise of bells and cries, as if the whole 
island had been going to wreck. 

Sitting up in his bed he listened attentively, 
in hopeof comprehending the meaning and cause 
of such a mighty uproar: however, he not only 
failed in his expectation, but the noise of the 
(Ties and the bells being reinforced by that of 
an infinite number of drums and trumpets, he 
remained more terrified, confounded, and aghast 
than ever. Then starting up, he put on his 
clippers, on account of the dampness of the 
ground ; though without wrapping himself up 



in his morning-gown, or in any other sort of 
apparel, and opening the door of his apart- 
ment, saw above twenty persons running 
through the gallery with lighted torches, and 
naked swords in their hands, exclaiming aloud, 
and all together, 

"Arm, arm, my lord governor, arm! a vast 
number of the enemy has landed on the island; 
and wc are lost and undone unless protected 
by your valour and activity." 

With this clamour, fury, and disturbance, 
they rushed towards Sancho, who stood aston- 
ished and perplexed at what he saw and heard; 
and when they came up to the spot, one of them 
accosting him, 

"Arm, my lord," said he, "unless you 
want to perish and see the whole island de- 
stroyed." 

" For what should I arm?" replied Sancho; 
" I neither know the use of arms, nor can I 
give you protection. These matters had better 
be left to my master, Don Quixote, who in 
the turning of a straw would despatch the whole 
affair, and put everything in safety; but for 
me, as I am a sinner, I understand nothing 
of these hurly-burlys!" 

" How ! my lord governor," cried another, 
"What despondence is this? Put on your 
armour, signior ; here we have brought arms 
offensive and defensive; come forth to the 
market place, and be our guide and our gen- 
eral, seeing of right that place belongs to you, 
as being our governor." 

" Arm me, then," replied Sancho. At that 
instant they took two large bucklers they had 
brought along with them, and putting over 
his shirt (for they would not give him time to 
clothe himself) one buckler before and another 
behind, they pulled his arms through certain 
holes they had made in the targets, and fast- 
ened them well together with cords, in such a 
manner that the poor governor remained quit« 
inclosed, and boarded up as straight as a 
spindle, without being able to bend his knees, 
or move one single step; and in his hands they 
put a lanoe, with which he supported himself 
as he stood. Having cooped him up in this 
manner, they desired him to march out, and 
conduct and animate his people; in which 
case, he being the north star, their lanthom, 
and Lucifer, their affairs would be brought to 
a prosperous issue. 

" How should I march, unfortunate wight 
that I am," said Sancho, "when my very 
knee-pans have not room to play, so much am 
I cramped by those boards, which are squeezed 
into my very flesh? Tour only way is to take 
me up in yonr arms, and lay me across, or set 
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me upright in some pofitem, which I will 
defend either with this lance or this carcass." 

** Come, my lord governor/' replied the other, 
'* yon are more hampered by fear than by your 
bucklers. Make haste and exert yourself, for 
it grows late; the enemies swarm, the noise 
increases, and the danger is very pressing." 

In consequence of this persuasion and re- 
proach the poor governor endeavoured to move, 
and down he came to the ground with such a 
fall that he believed himself split to pieces. 
There he lay like a tortoise covered with its 
shell, or a flitch of bacon between two trays; 
or, lastly, like a boat stranded with her keel 
uppermost. Yet his fall did not excite the 
compassion of those unlucky wags; on the 
contrary, extinguishing their torches, they 
renewed the clamour, and repeated the alarm 
with such hurry and confusion, trampling 
upon the unhappy Sancho, and bestowing a 
thousand strokes upon the bucklers, that if he 
had not gathered and shrunk himself up, with 
drawing his head within the targets, the poor 
governor would have passed his time but very 
indifferently; shrunk as he was within that 
narrow lodging, he sweated all over with fear 
and consternation, and heartily recommended 
himself to Heaven that he might be delivered 
from the danger that encompassed him. Some 
stumbled, and others fell over him ; nay, one 
of the party stood upon him for a considerable 
time, and thence, as from a watch-tower, gave 
orders to the army, exclaiming with a loud 
voice, 

'* This way, my fellow-soldiers, for here the 
enemy make their chief effort! Guard this 
breach ; shut that gate ; down with those seal- 
ing ladders; bring up the fire-pots, with the 
kettles of melted pitch, rosin, and boiling oil ; 
barricade the streets with woolpacks?" 

In a word, he named with great eagerness 
all the implements, instruments, and muni- 
tions of war, used in the defence of a city 
atisanlted ; while the bruised and battered 
Sancho, who heard the din, and suffered griev- 
ously, said within himself, 

'*0! would it plcatfc the Lord that the island 
were quickly last, that I might see myself 
either dead or delivered from this distress!" 

Heaven heard his petition, and when he 
least expected such relief his ears were saluted 
with a number of voices crying, 

** Victory ! victory ! the enemy is overcome! 
Rise, my lord governor, and enjoy your con- 
quest, and divide the spoil taken from the 
foe by the valour of your invincible arm. " 

The afflicted Sancho, with a plaintive voice, 
desired them to lift him up; and when they 



helped him to rise, and set him on his Icgi 
again, 

" I wish," said he, "the enemy I hare con- 
quered were nailed to my forehead. I wmni 
to divide no spoils, but I beg and supplicate 
some friend, if any such I have, to bring me 
a draught of wine ; and that he will wipe me 
dry of this sweat, which has turned me into 
water." 

They accordingly wiped him clean, bronglit 
the wine, untied the bucklers, and seated him 
upon his bed, where he fainted away throagh 
fear, consternation, and fatigue. Those con- 
cerned in the joke now began to be sorry for 
having laid it on so heavy; but Sancho's 
recovery moderated their uneasiness at hie 
swooning. He asked what it was o'clock, and 
they answered it was daybreak: then, without 
speaking another syllable, he began to dren 
himself in the most profound silence ; and all 
present gazed upon him with looks of expecta- 
tion, impatient to know the meaning of hii 
dressing himself so earnestly. At length, 
having put on his clothes very leisurely, for 
his bruises would not admit of precipitation, 
he hied him to the stable, attended by all the 
by-standers, where, advancing to Dapple, he 
embraced him affectionately, and gave him 
the kiss of peace upon the forehead, saying, 
while the tears trickled from his eyes, 

"Come hither, my dear companion! my 
friend, and sharer of all my toil and distress ; 
when you and I consorted together, and I was 
plagued with no other thoughts than the care 
of mending your furniture and pampering 
your little body, happy were my hours, my 
days, and my years ! but since I quitted yon, 
and mounte<l on the towers of pride snd am- 
bition, my soul has been invaded by a thousand 
miseries, a thousand toils, and four thousand 
disquiets." 

While he uttered this apostrophe, he was 
employed in putting the pack-saddle on his 
ass, without being interrupted by any living 
soul ; and Dapple being equipped for the road, 
he made shift to mount him, with great pain 
and difficulty : then, directing his words and dis- 
course to the steward, secretary, sewer. Doctor 
Pedro, and many others who were present, 

"Make way, gentlemen," said he, "and 
let me return to my ancient liberty ; let me 
go in quest of my former life, that I may 
enjoy a resurrection from this present death: 
I was not born to be a governor, or to defend 
islands and cities from the assaults of their 
enemies. I am better versed in ploughing 
and delving, in pruning and planting rinea^ 
; than in enacting laws, and defending pro- 
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Tinces and kingdomA. I know St. Peter is 
well at Rome — that is, every one does well in 
following the employment to which he was 
bred ; a sickle becomes my hand better than a 
governor's sceptre, and I would rather fill my 
belly with soap-meagre than undergo the misery 
of an impertinent physician who starves me to 
death. I would much rather solace myself 
under the shade of an oak in summer, and clothe 
myself with a sheepskin jacket in the winter, 
being my own master, than indulge, under the 
subjection of a government, with Holland 
Rheets and robes of sables. — God be with you, 
gentlemen; and pray tell my lord duke, Naked 
I was bom, and naked I remain ; and if I lose 
nothing, as little I gain. That is, I would say. 
Penniless I took possession of this government, 
and penniless I resign my office; quite the 
reverse of what is usually the case with gover- 
nors of other islands. Make way, therefore, 
and let me go and be plaistered ; for I believe 
all my ribs are crushed, thanks to the enemies 
who have this night passed and repassed over 
my carcass." 

"It must not be so, my lord governor/' 
said Doctor Positive: " I will give your wor- 
ship a draught, calculated for falls and bruises, 
that will instantly restore yon to your former 
health and vigour; and with respect to the 
article of eating, I promise your lordship to 
make amends, and let yon eat abundantly of 
everything you desire." 

'*Your promise comes too late," answered 
Sancho; "and I will as soon turn Turk as 
forbear going. These are no jokes to be re- 
peated. I will as soon remain in this, or 
accept of any other government, even though 
it should be presented in a covmd dish, as I 
will fly to Heaven without the help of wings. 
I am of the family of the Plsnzas, who are all 
headstrong, and if once they say odds, odds it 
must be, though in fact it be even, in ^ite of 
all the world. In this stable I leave the wings 
that carried me up into the clouds, to make 
me a pray to martlets and other birds; and 
now let us alight, and walk softly and securely 
on the ground, and if my feet are not adorned 
with pinked shoes of Cordovan leather, they 
shall not want coarse sandals of cord or rushes, 
Let ewe and wether go together, and. Nobody 
thrust his feet beyond the length of his sheet 
Now, therefore, let me pass, for it growB late. " 

To this addresa the steward replied, "We 
shall freely allow your lordship to go, although 
we shall be great sufferers in losing you, whose 
ingenuity and Christian conduct, oblige us to 
dcitire your stay, but it is well known that every 
governor is obliged before he quits his govern- 



ment to submit his administration to a scm* 
tiny, and if your lordship will give an account 
of yours during the seven days yon have stood 
at the helm, you may depart in peace." 

"Nobody can call me to an account," said 
Sancho, "but such as are appointed by my 
lord duke. Now to him am I going, and to 
him will I render it fairly and squarely; besides, 
there is no occasion for any other proof than 
my leaving you naked as I am, to show that I 
have governed like an angel." 

" The great Sancho is in the right," cried 
Doctor Positive, "and in my opinion, we 
ought to let him retire ; for the duke will be 
infinitely rejoiced to see him." 

All the rest assented to the proposal, and 
allowed him to pass, after having offered to 
bear him company, and provide him with 
everything he should want for entertainment 
of his person, and the convenience of his jour- 
ney. Sancho said he wanted nothing but a 
little barley for Dapple, and half a cheese, with 
half a loaf for himself, the journey being so 
short that he had no occasion for any better 
or more ample provision. All the company 
embraced him, and were in their turns em* 
braced by the weeping Sancho, who left them 
equally astonished at his discourse as at his 
resolute and wise determination. 



A LOVE-LETTBR. 

[Xdwaid Robert Bolwer, Lord Ljrtton, bora 8th 
NoTwabcr, 1831 ; tbd only aon of the late Lord LjtUm. 
Xdnosted at Barrow and at Bonn. In 1849 ha went aa 
attaeh4 to his nnote Sir H. L. Bnlwer, then British 
mlpift^ at Washington; and since that date he has 
held important appointments in the goremment serrice 
at nonooe. Paris, the Hague, Vienna, Co p wihafwi , 
Athens, Lisbon, Madrid. Lc. He was some years Oorer- 
mat^Qmmnl of India. As a poet, and undOT the nem dt 
plttSM of Owen Meredith, he has earned high repata- 
yon at home and alwoad. His works are : Clgt€mne$trat 
and other Poems (1865) ; Tkt WatuUrrr, a CoUectkm of 
Poems in Many Lands— one of which we quote ; XwciOc, 
a norel in Tsne; 8ert$kt Pe$mf, a collection of the 
national songs of Serria ; Tk« Xing of Amatit, a roBW 
ance; CkranidtM and CharojcUrt^ chiefly poems. on 
historical sabjeds ; OtmU, or the Fool of Tum, a dra- 
maUo poem, paraphrased from the Polish, with other 
paraphrases in Terse from the Oreeic, Latin, Italian, 
and Danish literatorsa. An edition of his poetical 
works, in Ave volumes, is pubUahed by Chapman 4 
Haa Be died in 1881.] 

My lore,— my diosen,— but not mine I I send 
My whole heart to thee in these words I write; 

8o lei the hlotted lines, my soul's sole fHend, 
Lie apoo tklasb sad there be blest at aigSit 
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This flower, whose brokM purple blood will eUin 
The page now wet with the hot tean that lUl,— 

(Indeed, indeed, I etniggle to leetrain 
This weakneM, bat the tean come, epite of alll) 



I pluck'd it from the branch yoa oaed to pniae, 
The branch that hidea the waU. ItendToiwflowen. 

I keep the paths we paced in happier di^ja. 
How long ago thej seem, thooe pleasant hoiin! 

The white labomiim's out. Tour Jndaa-trBe 
Begins to shed those crimson bods of hia 

Tlie nightingales sing— mh, too Jojonsly ! 
Who sajrs those birds are sad? I think there is 

That in the hooikM we read, which deeper wrings 

My heart, so thej lie dosty on the shell 
Ah me, I meant to speak of other things 

In Tain 1 they bring me to myself. 



I know your patienoe. And I would not cast 
New shade on dMjn so dark as yours are grown 

By weak and wild repining for the past. 
Since it is past for erer, O mine own I 

For hard enough the daily cross you bear, 
Without that deeper pain reflection brings; 

And all too sore the f^etftil household care, 
Free of the contrast of remember'd things. 

Bat ah I it Uttle profits, that we thmst 

From all that's said, what both must feel, unnamed. 
Better to face it boldly, ss we must. 

Than feel it in the silence, and be ■^^ttH 

Irene, I haTe lored you, as men lore 
Light, music, odour, beauty, lore itself;— 

Whatever is apart fh>m, and abore 
Thoee daily needs which deal with dost and pell 

And I had been contoit, without one thought 
Our guardian angels oould have Unshed to know, 

80 to have lired and died, demanding nought 
Bare, living dying, to have loved yon so. 

If y youth was orphan'd, and my age will be 
Childless. I have no sister. None to steal 

One stray thought from the many thoughts of thee^ 
Which are the sooroe of all I think and ibeL 

My wildest wish was vassal to thy will : 
Sfy hauglitieet hope, a pensioner on thy smile. 

Which did with light my barren being fill, 
As moonliglit glorifies some desert isle. 

I never thought to know what I have known,^ 
Tlie rapture, dear, of being loved by you *. 

I never thought, within my heart, to own 
One wish so blest that yon should share it too: 



Nor ever did I deem, oontemplating 
The many sorrows in this place of pain, 

80 strange a sorrow to my life could clingy 
As, being thus loved, to be beloved in vain. 



But now we know the best^ tba wont W« bsf* 
Interr'd, and prematurely, and unknown. 

Oar youth, our hearts, our hopes, in 000 small 
WhsDoe we must wander, widow'd, to oar 

And if we oorafbrt not each other, what 
Shall oomJort us, in the dark days to < 

Not the light lani^ter of the workl, and asi 
The floes and the firelight of fcnd homo. 

And so I write to you ; and writer and write^ 
For the meore sake of writing to joa, dear. 

What can I tell you, that yoa know noit Nighi 
Is deepening thro* the ro^y atmospbsro 



About the lonely casement of this room. 
Which you have left Ikmiliar with the gnws 

That grows where you have been. And in the 
I almost Csncy I oan see your fkoe. 



Not pale witli pain, and tears restrain'd far m^ 
As when I Isst beheld it; but ss first, 

A dream of rapture and of poesy. 
Upon my youth, like dawn on da^ it bonli. 

Perchance I shall not ever eee again 
That flue. I know that I shall aover mm 

Ite radiant beauty as I saw it then. 
Save by this lonely lamp of memotyf 

With diildhood's starry graces lingering yoi 
r the roqr orient of yoang womanhood ; 

And eyes Uke woodland violets newly wet; 
And lips that left their meaning in nqr blood I 

I will not say to you what I mi|^t my 
To one less worthily loved, less worthy kyrai 

I will not my. . . ** Forget the past. Bagaj, 
And let the all ill-Judging worid appiofa 

"Light in your eym, and laughter on yoor lip I" 
I will not say. . . " Dissolve in thongbt iir 
Our eorrowlU, but sacred, fellowship.** 
For that would be to bid you, dear, rtimeyec 



Tour nature fh>m its nobler heritago 

In consolations registei'd in heaven, 
Fbr griefli this world is barren to aasuagey 

And hopes to which, on earth, no homo ia given. 

But I would whisiwr, what for evermore 
My own heart whispers thro* the wakefUnig^t, . .. 
**This grief is but a shadow, flung beftos. 

From some refulgent substance oat of ai^t.** 

Wherefore it happena, in this riddling world, , 
That where sin came not, aorrow yet ahoukl be ; 

Why Heaven's most hurtftU thnndsn ahoakl ba harl'd 
At what seems noblest in hamaniqr ; 



And we are punish'd Ibr oar purest deeds, 
Aodehssteu'dliDroarhoUeBtthoaghts: . 

There is no reason ftmnd in all the creeds. 
Why them thiofi are^ nor wlMBoe thaj ( 
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But in the heart of nun, a Moet Tdoa 

There is, which ipeake, and will not be reetrain'd. 
Which cries to Grief; "Weep on, while I r^Joioe, 

Knowing that, somewhere, all will be explain'd.*' 

I will not cant that oommonplaoe of friends. 
Which ncTer jet hath dried one moomet's tean, 

Nor say that griefs slow wisdom makes amends 
For broken hearts and desolated yean. 

For who would barter all he hopes fhnn life. 

To be a little wiser than his kind? 
Who arm his natore for continued strifs. 

Where all he seeks for hath been left behind ? 

Bat I would say, O pure and perfect pearl 
Which I hare diTed so deep in life to find, 

Lock'd in mj heart thou liest. Tiie wave may ouri. 
The wind may wail abore us. Ware and wind, 

What are their storm and strife to me, and youT 
No strifSa can mar the pure heart's inmost calm. 

This life of ours, what is it? A very few 
Soon-ended years, and then, — the ceaseless psalm, 

And the eternal Sabbath of the soul 1 

Uiuh! . . . While 1 write, from the dim Carmine 
Tlie midnight angelus begins to roll. 

And float athwart the darkness ap to me. 

yy messenger, (a man by danger tried) 
Waits in the courts below and ere our star 

Upon the forehead of the dawn hath died, 
BeloTM one, this letter will be fkr 

Athwart the mountain, and the mist, to yoo. 

I know each robber hamlet. I know all 
This mountain people. I hare friends, bo4h troe 

And trusted, sworn to aid wbate'er btAXL 

I have a bark upon the gull And I, 

If to my heart I yielded in this boor, 
Might say. . . "Sweet fcUow-eaffner, Ifli ns fly I 

I know a little Isle which doth emboww 

"A borne where exiled angeb might forbear 

A while to mourn ft>r Paradise I" . . . Bat no 1 
Never, whate'er fkte now may bring us, dear, 
Shalt thou reproach me Ibr that only woe 



Which even love is powerless to ««..ww. 
Which dwells where duty dies: and haati the tomb 

Of life's abandon'd purpose in the sool; 
And leaves to hope, in heaven itself; no room. 

Man cannot make, but may ennoble, flkte. 

By nobly bearing it So let us trust 
Not to ourselves but God, and calmly wait 

Love's orient, out of darkness and of dost. 

Farewell, and yet again fiuewell, and ytl 
Never fisrewell— if Ikrewell means to tu9 

Alone and disunited. Love hath set 
Our d^s in music, lo the — '^lar air; 



And I shall Ibel, wherever we may be. 
Even tho' in abeanoe and an aUen elime^ 

The shadow of the sonniness of thee 
Hovering, in patience, thzo' a okmded timei 

Farewelll The dawn is rising, and the light 
Ift making, in the east, a faint endeavour 

To illuminate the mountain peaks. Good ni|^. 
Thine own, and only thine, my loTSy for ever. 



GRANDMOTHER ASLEEP. 

BT A. WUITKLAW. 

*'Slaepe the sleep that knows no waking."— 

Settu 

The sympathy thmt exists between old age 
and childhood is one of the most beautiful and 
touching traits of humanity. Here " extremes 
meet'* and mingle in blessed harmony. The 
old man who has exhAusted life in all its 
stages, seeks at last, with hoary head and 
bended back, the society of children, and joins 
in their praiUe and gambols! The child, again, 
who is bnt beginning the mysterious round of 
life, turns, with corresponding sympathy, to 
"the world's gray fathers," and aeekiB support 
and protection rather from the palsied hand 
of eld than the strong arm of manhood ! Tot- 
tering infancy clings to tottering age— and 
age finds in infancy a boon companion! 

There can be no earthly affection more pure 
than that of a grandmother to her grandchil- 
dren. A mother's affection may often be 
nothing more than animal instinct, and like 
ail instincts have its source in selfishness; but 
a gnnndmother^s lore must be the perfection 
of disinterested attachment It is the noblest 
of all passions. There is no grandmotherism 
among beasts. It is the farthest removed from 
self and the senses that we can conceiye. It 
can count on no equivalent return, for long 
before the child has reached manhood, the 
grandmother must be beyond his assistance. 
It cannot even promise itself the hope of living 
to wiinasa the result of all its tender assid- 
nitiet. It can never see the little twig which 
it nnnei so carefully, become a full-grown 
tree, far less can it ever reap the fruit of its 
labonn. It plants and waters for other ages 
than itaown. 

We knew or have heard of an old woman 
who was left, at an advanced age, to protect 
and support the orphaned boy and girl of her 
only son. The story is a mere anecdote, but 
it may be worth telling, as it contains a good 
moiml. This old woman, iluragh bora to con- 
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siderable affluence, was, bj the xnyBterioos hand 
of Providence, fated to spend her life and her 
treasure in the service of others — and never 
did human being perform the will of her Mas- 
ter with more divine sweetness! Her husband 
turned out a profligate; and, after having ex- 
hausted her fortune and his own constitution, 
died of a lingering disease in her arms. Her 
Hon — an only child — was reared with the fond- 
est care; but he followed the footsteps of his 
father — married young — broke his wife's heart 
— and finally died, leaving his two little chil- 
dren, a boy und girl, in the hands of his aged 
and impoverished mother. A life annuity of 
fifteen pounds was all that the old woman had 
to support herself and rear the children ; but 
there was surely a blessing with it, for it went 
farther than many people's fifties, and upon it 
alone she contrived to maintain a decent ap- 
pearance and proud independence. She rented 
a small cottage in the vicinity of Qovan, on 
the banks of the Clyde; and there, with her 
little orphans, and scanty means, and meek 
deportment, presented a picture of true great- 
ness, nobler far than what is to be found in 
castle or palace. 

Though her life had been one of adversity, 
and her best feelings had been outraged by 
those who were dearest to her, the original 
benevolence of her nature was neither soured 
nor diminished. She was full of divine charity 
— not the charity of distributing from a store 
of worldly superfluities — for she had not even 
the widow's mite to spare — but the charity 
which thinkcth no evil and speaketh no g^ile, 
and which looks with loving-kindness on every 
fellow-creature. The sweetness of her disposi- 
tion, connected with a knowledge of her mis- 
fortunes and difiiculties, made her venerated 
by all the villagers; and, for her sake, her 
grandchildren were often fondled on the knee, 
or treated to little delicacies which their deso- 
late lot in life could never otherwise have pro- 
cured them. The children themselves were 
models of beauty and innocence — graceful, 
modest, and affectionate in all that they said 
or did, for to an originally kind and tractable 
disposition were superadded the valuable exam- 
ple and instruction of their grandmother. 

Neither of the little ones had reached their 
fifth year, when they were destined to experi- 
cni'c a great change in their condition. It 
was one night in the fall of the year, when 
autumn was giving way to winter, that they 
had gone to bed early as usual, after saying 
their evening prayer with their head in grand- 
mother's lap, and receiving her blessing. Age 
is wakeful — and the old woman was in the 



habit of aitiliig up for hoars after thej were 
asleep, reading her Bible, or plying her diatalE 
Sometimes the children would wake from their 
sleep, and receive from her tender hand a bit 
of bread or cnp of water. Or sometimes they 
would start from a terrifying dream, and then 
her kind voice was ever near them, to annre 
them of safety, and soothe them into r enew e d 
repose. In one of those frightful dreama^ to 
which even the most innocent-minded, care- 
fully nurtured, and healthy children are liable, 
Catherine, the eldest child, had wakened, and 
cried with a scream for her grandmother. Bni 
her cry was not, as it ever before had been, re- 
sponded to on this occasion by her assidaons 
and watchful guardian. She repeated her erj; 
but g^ndmother came not — spoke not. Her 
little brother was wakened by her agitation, 
and then she had confidence to open her eyea 
and look about the apartment There she aaw 
grandmother sitting apparently sound asleep 
in her chair. Her disUidBr lay at her feet, and 
her cruse was nearly extinguished, bat the 
fire still burned briskly, and a full moon shed 
its hallowed light through the lattice. 

"0 waken, grandmother! and oome to me, 
for I have had a fearsome dream," cried the 
poor g^rl. 

"Grandma is asleep, and will not waken, ** 
said her little brother. 

The stem silence of the old woman was so 
unusual, that, after repeated cries, the children 
in alarm jumped from bed, and ran to their 
grandmother's knee. 

"Waken, grandmother, waken! Speak to 
me! Kiss me! " cried Catherine, getting mora 
terrified. 

"Kiss sister, grandma," said the little boy, 
" and we will say our prayers." 

"Listen, grandmother! I saw a ghost in a 
winding-sheet in the minister's pnlpit, and all 
the kirk-yard was crowded with ghosts— and 
it was always your face that I saw — that face! 
— O grandmother, will you not speak?" 

"Speak to sister, grandma, for she is fright- 
ening me," said the boy. 

"Speak! speak!" repeated the girl. "And 
kiss me! And here is little >Villy to kiss too! 
Only speak, and we will be good children." 

But, alas! that ear was now deaf which had 
ever been open to their cry, and that voit* 
now dumb, which had ever spoke in tenderness 
to them. She, who had all her life ministered 
to the wants of others, and had hung in nn- 
decaying love over the death-be<l of an unde- 
serving husband and son, had died without a 
kind eye to watch her, but the eye of Hue who 
neither alambers nor sleeps! 
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It was long before the forlorn orphanft oonld 
comprehend their situation, but when the 
dreadfal truth came acroai their minds, they 
clapped their little hands, and screamed in 
terror and dismay. There was no house beside 
them; the frightful churchyard stood between 
them and their nearest neighbour; yet they 
could not stay within, but rushed to the road- 
side, and wailed beneath the silent face of 
heaven. At that moment the hand of mercy 
was upon them, and their deliverance was 
wrought even from the depthof their desolation. 
A gentleman passing on horseback wasattracted 
by their cries, and inquired into the cause. 
He proved to be one of the princely merchants 
of Gla8gow, with a heart as liberal as his means 
were unbounded. The case was fitted to his 
generous spirit. He not only gave immediate 
help, and saw the giandmother decently in- 
terred, but took the little ones under his own 
roof, and reared them, without distinguLdiing 
them from his own family. Thus was good 
brought out of apparent evil, and when the 
hand of Providence seemed to fall heaviest on 
the orphans, it was bat "tempering the wind 
to the shorn lamb," for had the grandmother 
been carried away under ordinary circom- 
stances, the fate of the grandchildren might 
have been very different The result of the 
matter is not the least pleasing point of the 
anecdote, for Catherine is at this lioar the 
happy wife of her benefactor's eldest son, and 
her brother conducts an important bnnoh of 
his business in a foreign land. 



SPRING TIME. 

BT WILLIAM 8AWT1S. 

Apple blossoms, falling sweet 

In a rosy rain. 
With your breath my darling greet, 
Shed a splendour round her feet. 

Comes she here again. 

Birds that on the branches sing. 

Blossom-tufts among, 
Stint not in your carolling, 
She should, even as the Spring, 

Brim your hearts with song. 

Flowers, that springing in tli« night, 

Take the hues of mom. 
Cluster round her dewy bright| 
Thrilling with a new delight 

Of her coming boni, 
VOL. VL 



Where the branches interlace 

In a flush of green. 
Oh ! to look upon her face ! 
Oh ! to mark her Dryad grace, 

And her gracious mien ! 

Brighter eyes or bluer ne'er 

To the light awake; 
And the glooms the fl^osses snare^ 
In the ripples of her hair. 

And its glory make. 

Fresher is she than the day. 
When the leaves are new; 
Daintier than the buds of liay. 
When the greening branehes sway. 
And the buds are few. 

Fall, then, blooms, in rosy rain ; 

Birds, your sweetest sing; 
Flowers, you blossom not in vain, 
For my darling comes again — 

Comes embodied Spring ! 



KNOWLEDGE. 

[BsfV. Bdbsrt Hall, born at Anwby, Leietstar, 
Sd Maj, 1764; dtod At BraMLmMd, Bristol, Slit Febru- 
ary, 1881. Baptist minister; snd aatlior of Ckrutkunit^ 
OonditaU with a Lov€ <{f Fmdom: An Apolan f^ ^ 
Frmiom ^ftke Prtu: Modem If^/UUUt^ C^nndend: and 
otiier senrnwa He attained remarkable twe^iiniw and 
popularity ae a preadier. Hie worits are pablished by 
Bell 4 Bon. Tbe fbUowing extraot is from his sermon 
on Provcrbe xiz. S: "That tbe soul be witboat know- 
ledge, it is not good.*^ 

Let me request your attention to a few 
remarks on the utility of knowledge in general. 
It must strike us, in the first place, Uiat the 
extent to which we have the faculty of acquir- 
ing it, forms the most obvious distinction of 
our species. In inferior animals it subsists in 
so small a degree, that we are wont to deny it 
to them altogether; the range of their know- 
ledge, if it deserves the name, is so extremely 
limited, and their ideas so few and simple. 
Whatever is most exquisite in their operations 
is referred to an instinct, which, working 
within a narrow compass, though with undo- 
Tiating uniformity, supplies the place, and 
Bopersedes the necessity, of reason. In inferior 
animals, the knowledge of the whole species is 
possessed by eaeh individual of the species, 
while man is distingniahed by numberiesa 
diversities in tbe scale of mental improvemenib 
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Kow, to be destitate, in a remarkable degree, 
of an acquisition which formB the appro- 
priate possession of human nature, is degrad- 
ing to that nature, and must proportionably 
disqualify it for reaching the end of its crea- 
tion. 

As the power of acquiring knowledge is to 
be ascribed to reason, so the attainment of it 
mightily strengthens and improyes it, and 
thereby enables it to enrich itself with further 
acquisitions. Knowledge, in general, expands 
the mind, exalts the faculties, refines the taste 
of pleasure, and opens numerous sources of 
intellectual eiyoyment By means of it we 
become less dependent for satisfaction upon 
the sensitiye appetites, the gross pleasures of 
sense are more easily despised, and we are 
made to feel the superiority of the spiritual 
to the material part of our nature. Instead of 
being continually solicited by the influence 
and irritation of sensible objects, the mind can 
retire within herself, and expatiate in the cool 
and quiet walks of contemplation. The Author 
of nature has wisely annexed a pleasure to the 
exercise of our active powers, and particularly 
to the pursuit of truth, which, if it be in some 
instances less intense, is far more durable than 
the gratifications of sense, and is, on that 
account, incomparably more ralaable. Its 
duration, to say nothing of its other properties, 
renders it more valuable. It may be repeated 
without satiety, and pleases afresh on every 
reflection upon it These are self-created 
satisfactions, always within our reach, not 
dependent upon events, not requiring a peculiar 
combination of circumstances to produce or 
maintain them; they rise from the mind itself, 
and inhere, so to speak, in its very substance. 
Let the mind but retain its proper functions, 
and they spring up spontaneously, unsolicited, 
unborrowed, and unboaght Even the difficul- 
ties and impediments which obstruct the pur- 
suit of truth, serve, according to the economy 
under which we are placed, to render it more 
interesting. The labour of intellectual search 
resembles and exceeds the tumultuous pleasures 
of the chase; and the consciousness of over- 
coming a formidable obstacle, or of lighting 
on some happy discovery, gives all the enjoy- 
ment of a conquest, without those corroding 
reflections by which the latter must be impaired. 
Can we doubt that Archimedes, who was so 
absorbed in his contemplations as not to be 
diverted by the sacking of his native city, and 
was killed in the very act of meditating a 
mathematical problem, did not, when he ex- 
claimed 'Rvptfica I evpn^Ka ! I have found it ! I 
have found it! feel a transport as genuine as 



was ever experienced after the most brilliant 
victory. 

Bat to return to the moral good which results 
from the acquisition of knowledge: it is chiefly 
this, that by multiplying the mental reaourcea 
it has a tendency to exalt the character, and, 
in some measure, to correct and subdue the 
taste for £nx>ss sensuality. It enables the 
possessor to beguile his leisure moments (and 
every man has such) in an innocent, at least, 
if not in a useful, manner. The poor man who 
can read, and who possesses a taste for reading, 
can find entertainment at home, without being 
tempted to repair to the public-house for that 
purpose. His mind can find him employment 
when his body is at rest; he does not lie 
prostrate and float on the current of incidents, 
liable to be carried whithersoever the impulse 
of appetite may direct. There is in the mind 
of such a man an intellectual spring urging 
him to the pursuit of mentcd good; and if the 
minds of his family also are a little cultivated^ 
conversation becomes the more interesting, 
and the sphere of domestic enjoyment enlarges. 
The calm satisfaction which books afford, puts 
him into a disposition to relish more exquis- 
itely the tranquil delight inseparable from the 
indulgence of conjugal and parental affection; 
and as he will be more respectable in the eyes 
of his family than he who can teach them 
nothing, he will be naturally induced to culti- 
vate whatever may preserve, and to shnn 
whatever would impair, that respect He whft 
is inured to reflection will carry his views 
beyond the present hour; he will extend his 
prospect a little into futurity, and be disposed 
to make some provision for his approaching 
wants; whence will result an increaised motive 
to industry, together with a care to husband 
his earnings, and to avoid unnecessary expense^ 
The poor man who has gained a taste for good 
books will in all likelihood become thoughtful; 
and when you have given the poor a habit of 
thinking, you have conferred on them a much 
greater favour than by the gift of a large 
sum of money, since you have put them in 
possession of the principle of all Intimate 
prosperity. 

I am persuaded that the extreme profligacy, 
improvidence, and misery, which are so preva- 
lent among the labouring classes in many coun- 
tries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the want of 
education. In proof of this we need only cast 
our eyes on the condition of the Irish, compared 
with that of the peasantry in Scotland. Among 
the former you behold nothing but beggary, 
wret-chedness, and sloth: in Scotland, on the 
contrary, under the disadvantages of a werse 
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A LOVE SCENK 

[Anthony Trollope, bom 1815. One of the most 
popular and most prulific of modem novelists. He is 
the second son of the late Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
barrister, and of Mrs. Frances Trollope, novelist and 
miscellaneous writer. From 1834 till 1867 Mr. Anthony 
Trollope was engaged in the post-of&ce. The Warden 
and BarchuUr Tovert (we quote from the latter) are 
iwu of his best works, and are published by Longmans, 
lireen, & Co. Of his numerous other works the most 
imijortant are: FranUey Partonage: Doctor Thome; 
Tli« Btriramt: CcutU Jtichniond; Tales of All Coun- 
tries; North America; Orley Farm; Can you Forgive 
Her; Ralph the Heir; Last Chronicle of Barset; The 
OoUUn Lion of Orandjiere; The Jiustace Diamonds; Lady 
A nntt tK, 8ux llis greatest successes have been attained 
by his pictures of clerical life. He died in 1882.] 

Mr. Arabia had heard from his friend of the 
probability of Eleanor's marriage with Mr. 
Slope with amazement, but not with incre- 
dulity. It has been naid that he was not 
in love with Eleanor, and up to this period 
this certainly had been true. But as soon as 
he heard that xhe loved some one else, he began 
to be very fond of her himself. He did not 
make up his mind that he wished to have her 
for hi8 wife; he had never thought of her, and 
did not now think of her, in connection with 
him.self ; but he experienced an inward indefin- 
able feeling of deep regret, a gnawing sorrow, 
an unconquerable depression of spirits, and also 
a species of self-abasement that he — he, Mr. 
Arabin — had not done something to prevent 
that other he, that vile he, whom he so thorough- 
ly despised, from carrying off this sweet prize. 

Whatever man may have reached the age of 
forty unmarried without knowing something 
of such feelings must have been very successful 
or else very cold-hearted. 

Mr. Arabin had never thought of trimming 
the sails of his bark, so that he might sail as 
convoy to this rich argosy. lie had seen that 
Mrs. I^ld was beautiful, but he had not dreamt 
of making her beauty his own. He knew that 
Mrs. Bold was rich, but he had had no more idea 
of appropriating her wealth than that of Dr. 
Qrantlv. He had discovered that Mrs. Bold 
was intelligent, warm-hearted, agreeable, sen- 
sible, all, in fact, that a man could wish his 
wife to be; but the higher were her attractions, 
the greater her claims to consideration, the 
less had he imagined that he might possibly 
become the po.ssessor of them. Such had been 
his instinct rather than his thoughts, so hum- 
ble and so diffident. Now his diffidence was 
to be rewarded by his seeing this woman, whose 
beauty was to his eyes perfect, whose wealth 



was such as would have silenced him had lie 
not been so deterred, by his seeing her beeome 

the prey of Obadiah Slope! 

On the morning of Mrs. Hold's departore 
he got on his horse to ride over to St. EwoId'sL 
As he rode he kept muttering to himaelf a iinf^ 
from Van Artevelde, 
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How little flattering la woman's Jot*.*" 



And then he strove to recall his mind and to 
think of other affairs, his parish, hi« ooll^go^ 
his creed — but his thoughts would revert to 
Mr. Slope and the Flemish chieftain. — 

"When we think upon it. 
How little flattering is woman's laf% 
Giren commonly to whosoe'er is neanst 
And propped with most advantagaL** 

It was not that Mrs. Bold should mafry anj 
one but him; he had not put himself fowaid 
as a suitor; but that she should marry Mr. 
Slope — and so he repeated over again — 

"Oatwazdfraoe 
Nor inward light ia needftil— daj by daj 
Men wanting both are mated with tha hmX 
And loftiest of God's feminine onatioa. 
Whose love takes no distinction bat of geodar. 
And ridicules the very name of choioa." 

And so he went on, troubled much in his mind. 

He had but an uneasy ride of it that morn- 
ing, and little good did he do at St Ewold'sL 

The necessary alterations in his house wera 
being fast completed, and he walked throo|^ 
the rooms, and went up and down the stairiy 
and rambled through the garden; but he eonld 
not wake himself to much interest about them. 
He stood still at every window to look out and 
think upon Mr. Slope. At almost erery win- 
dow he had before stood and chatted with 
Eleanor. She and Mrs. Grantlj had been 
there continually, and while Mrs. Grantlj had 
been giving orders, and seeing that orders had 
been complied with, he and Eleanor had eon- 
versed on all things appertaining to a cleigy- 
man> profession. He thought how often ha 
had laid down the law to her, and how sweetly 
she had borne with his somewhat dictatorial 
decrees. He remembered her listening intel- 
ligence, her gentle but quick replies, her in- 
terest in all that concerned the church, in all 
that concerned him; and then he struck hia 
riding whip against the window sill, and de- 
clared to himself that it was impossible thai 
Eleanor Bold should marry Mr. Slope. 

And yet he did not really beliere, aa he 
should have done, that it was impossible. He 
should have known her well enough to feel thsk 
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it was truly imposdble. He shoold hare been 
aware that Eleanor had that within her which 
would surely protect her from auch degradation. 
But he, like so many others, was deficient in 
confidence in woman. He said to himaelf orer 
and over again that it was impossible that 
Eleanor Bold should become Mrs. Slope, and 
yet he believed that she would do so. And so 
he rambled about, and could do and think of 
nothing. He was thoroughly uncomfortable, 
tlioroughly ill at ease, cross with himself, and 
ever)' body else, and feeding in his heart on 
animosity towards Mr. Slope. This was not 
as it should be, as he knew and felt; but he 
oould not help himself. In truth, Mr. Arabin 
was now in love with Mrs. Bold, though igno- 
rant of the fact himself. He waa in love, and, 
though forty years old, was in love without 
being aware of it. He fumed and fretted, and 
did not know what was the matter, as a youth 
might do at one-andtwenty. And so having 
done no good at St. Ewold's, he rode back 
much earlier than was usual with him, insti- 
gated by some inward unacknowledged hope 
that he might see Mrs. Bold before she left. 

Kleanor had not passed a pleasant morning. 
She was irritated with everyone, and not least 
with herself. She felt that she had been hardly 
UHoil, but she felt also that she had not played 
her own cards well. She should have held 
herself so far above aui^picion as to have re- 
ceived her sister's innuendoes and the arch- 
deacon's lecture with indifference. She had 
not done thi.H, but had shown herself angry 
and Hore, and was now ashamed of her own 
petulance, and yet unable to dUcontinue it 

The greater part of the morning she had 
spent alone; but after a while her father joined 
her. He had fully made up his mind that, 
come what might, nothing should separate 
him from his younger daughter. It was a 
hard ta>*k for him to reconcile himself to the 
idea of seeing her at the head of Mr. Slope's 
table: but he got through it. Mr. Slope, as 
he argued to himself, was a respectable man 
and a clergyman ; and he, as Eleanors father, 
had no right even to endeavour to prevent her 
from marr^'ing such a one. He longed to tell 
her how he had determined to prefer her to all 
the world, how he waa prepared to admit that 
^li(! was not wrong, how thoroughly he dif- 
fered from Dr. Qrantly; but he could not 
bring himself to mention Mr. Slope's name. 
There wan yet a chance that they were all 
wn)ng in their surmise! and, being thus in 
doubt, he could not bring himself to speak 
oi>enIy to her on the subject. 

lie was sitting with her in the drawing-room, 



with Mb arm roand her waist, saying every 
now and then some little soft words of affection, 
and working hard with his imaginary fiddle- 
bow, when Mr. Arabin entered the roouL He 
immediately got up, and the two made some 
trite remarks to each other, neither thinking 
of what he was saying, while Eleanor kept her 
seat on the sofa mute and moody. Mr. Arabin 
waa included in the list of those against whom 
her anger was excited. He, too, had dared to 
talk about her acquaintance with Mr. Slope: 
he, too, had dared to blame her for not making 
an enemy of his enemy. She had not intended 
to see him before her departure, and was now 
but little inclined to be gracious. 

There was a feeling through the whole house 
that something was wrong. Mr. Arabin, when 
he saw Eleanor, could not succeed in looking 
or in speaking as though he knew nothing of 
all this. He could not be cheerful, and posi- 
tive, and contradictory with her, as was hi^ 
wont. He had not been two minutes in the 
room before he felt that he had done wrong to 
return; and the moment he heard her voice 
he thoroughly wished himself back at St. 
Ewold's. Why, indeed, should he have wished 
to have aught further to say to the future wife 
of Mr. Slope? 

*' I am sorry to hear that you are to leave 
ns so soon," said he, striving in vain to use 
his ordinary voice. In answer to this she 
mnttered something about the necessity of her 
being in Barchester, and betook herself most 
industriously to her crochet work. 

Then there was a little more trite conversa- 
lion between Mr. Arabin and Mr. Harding; 
trite, and hard, and vapid, and senseless. 
Neither of them had anything to say to the 
other, and yet neither at such a moment liked 
to remain silent. At last Mr. Harding, taking 
advantage of a pause, escaped out of the room, 
and Eleanor and Mr. Arabin were left together. 

"Your going will be a g^reat break-up to 
our party," said he. 

She again muttered something which waa 
all but inaudible; but kept her eyes fixed npoa 
her work. 

** We have had a ver}* pleasant month here/' 
aaid he: "at least, I have; and I am sorry it 
should be so soon over. " 

** I have already been from home longer than 
I intended," said she; "and it is time that I 
should return." 

"Well, pleasant hours and pleasant daya 
must come to an end. It ia a pity that so few 
of them are pleasant, or perhaps, rather" 

" It is a pity, certainly, that men and womea 
do 10 mnch to destroy the pleasantness of their 
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days,'* said she, interrapting him. "It is a 
pity that there should be so little charity 
abroad. " 

''Charity should begin at home/' aaid he; 
and he was proceeding to explain that he as a 
clergyman could not be what she would call 
charitable at the expense of those principles 
which he considered it his duty to teach, when 
he remembered that it would be worse than 
vain to argue on such a matter with the future 
wife of Mr. Slope. " But you are just leaving 
us," he continued, "and I will not weary your 
last hour with another lecture. As it is, I fear 
I have given you too many." 

''You should practise as well as preach, Mr. 
Arabia?" 

" Undoubtedly I should. So should we all. 
All of us who presume to teach are bound to 
do our utmost towards fulfilling our own lessons. 
I thoroughly allow my deficiency in doing so; 
but I do not quite know now to what you allude. 
Have you any special reason for telling mc 
now that I should practise as well as preacii?" 

Eleanor made no answer. She longed to let 
him know the cause of her anger, to upbraid 
him for speaking of her disrespectfully, ami 
then at last to forgive him, and so part friends. 
She felt that she would be unhappy to leave 
him in her present frame of mind; but yet she 
could hardly bring herself to speak to him of 
Mr. Slope. And how could she allude to the 
innuendo thrown out by the archdeacon, and 
thrown out, as she believe<l, at the instigation 
of Mr. Arabia? She wanted to make him 
know that he was wrong, to make him aware 
that he had ill-treate<l her, in order that the 
sweetness of her forgiveness might be enhanced. 
She felt that she liked him too well to l)e con- 
tented to part with him in displeasure: and 
yet she could not get over her deep displeasure 
without some explanation, some acknowletlg- 
ment on his part, some assurance that he would 
never again so sin against her. 

"Why do you tell me that I should practise 
what I preach?" continued he. 

".\11 men should do so." 

"Certainlv. That is as it were understood 
and acknowltKl^eil. But you do not say so to 
all men, or to all clergymen. The advice, good 
as it is, is not given except in allusion to some 
:»I>ecial dofirienoy. If you will tell me my 
NjKJcial dcfioicncy, I will endeavour to profit 
by the advice." 

Slic paused for a while, and then, looking 
full in his face, she said, "You are not \wU\ 
enough, Mr. Arabin, to speak out to me openly 
and plainly, and yet you expect me, a woman, 
to speak openly to you. Why did you speak 



calnmny of me to Dr. Gnmtlj behind nqr 

back?" 

"Calumny!" said he, and his whole &ce 
became suffused with blood; "what cmlumnjr? 
If I have spoken calumny of voa, I will b^ 
your pardon, and his to whom I spoke it, and 
God's pardon also. But what calumny liaT» 
I spoken of you to Dr. Grantly ?" 

She also blushed deeply. She coald not 
bring herself to ask him whether he Imd not 
spoken of her as another man's wife. "You 
know that best yourself," said she; "bot I a«k 
you as a man of honour, if you have not spoken 
of me as you would not have spoken of yoar 
own sister; or rather I will not ask yoo," she 
continued, finding that he did not iromediatelj 
answer her. " I will not put you to the neces- 
sity of answering such a question. Dr. Grmntl j 
has told me what you said.' 

"Dr. Grantly certainly asked me for my 
advice, and I gave it. He asked me" 

"I know he did, Mr. Arabin. He asked 
you whether he would be doing right to receive 
me at Plumstead, if I continued my acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman who happens to be 
personally disagrceableto yourself and to him ?" 

"You are mistaken, Mrs. Bold. I have no 
personal knowledge of Mr. Slope; I never met 
him in my life." 

"You are not the less individually hoHtile 
to him. It is not for me to question the pro- 
priety of your enmity; but 1 had a right to 
expect that my name should not have been 
mixed up in your hostilities. This has been 
done, and been done by you in a manner the 
most injurious and the most distressing to 
me as a woman. I must confess, Mr. Arabin, 
that from you I expected a different sort of 
usage. " 

As she spoke, she with difficulty restrained 
her tears; but she did restrain them. Hnd 
she given way and sobbed aloud, as in snch 
cases a woman should do, he would have melted 
at onw, implored her panlon, perhaps knelt 
at her feet and declared his love. £verythiD|r 
would have been explained, and Eleanor woold 
have gone back to Bnrchester with a contented 
mind. How easily would she have forgiYea 
and forgotten the archdeacon's suspicions had 
she but heard the whole truth from Mr. Arabin. 
But then where would have been my novel? 
She did not cry, and Mr. Arabin did not melL 

"You do me an injustice," said he. "My 
advice was asked by Dr. Grantly, and I wsa 
obliged to give it." 

"Dr. Grantlv has been most officious, most 
impertinent. I have as complete a right to 
form my acquaintance as he has to form hia. 
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What would yoa haye said, had I eonsolted 
jou OH to the propriety of my banishing Dr. 
Orantly from my hoase beeaaae he knowa Lord 
Tattenham Comer? lamsoreLordTatteiiham 
is quite as objectionable an acquaintance for a 
clergyman as Mr. Slope is for a clergyman's 
daagiiter." 

" I do not know Lord Tattenham Comer." 

"No; but Dr. Grantly does. It is nothing 
to me if he knows all the young lords on every 
racecourse in England. I shall not interfere 
with him; nor shall he with me." 

" I am sorry to differ with you, Mrs. Bold; 
but OS you have spoken to me on this matter, 
and especially as you blame me for what little 
1 said on the subject, I must tell you that I 
do differ from you. Dr. Orantly's position as 
a man in the world gives him a right to choose 
hirt own aequaintancert, subject to certain influ- 
ences. If he chooses them badly, those influ- 
ences will be u»ed. if he consorts with persons 
unsuitable to him, his bishop will interfere. 
What the bishop is to do Dr. Grantly, Dr. 
Orantly is to you." 

** 1 deny it. I utterly deny it," said Eleanor, 
jumpini; from her seat, and literally flashing 
before Mr. Arabin, as she stood on the drawing- 
room floor. He had never seen her so excited, 
he had never seen her look half so beautiful. 

" I utterly deny it," said she. ** Dr. Grantly 
has no sort of jurisdiction over me whatsoever. 
Do you and he forget that I am not altogether 
alone in the world? Do you forget that I have 
a father? Dr. Grantly, I believe, always has 
forgotten it." 

*' Fn)m you, Mr. Arabin," she continued, 
"I would have listened to advice, because I 
should have expected it to have been given as 
one friend may advise another; not as a school- 
master gives an order to a pupil. I might 
have differed from you; on this matter I should 
have done so; but had you spoken to me in 
your usual manner and with your usual freedom 

I Hhould not have been angry. But now 

was it manly of you, Mr. Arabin, to speak of 

mc in this way , ho disrespectful — so ? 

I cannot brin^ myself to repeat what you said. 
You must understand what I feeL Was it 
just of you to speak of me in such a way, and 
to ad vine my sister's husband to turn me out 
of my sister's house, because I chose to know 
a man of whose doctrine you disapprove?" 

' ' I have no alternative left to me, Mra. 
liold." said he, standing with his back to the 
tire place, looking down intently at the carpet 
pattern, and speaking with a slow measofed 
voice, "but to tell yea plainly what did 
place between me mod Dr. Gimnily/' 



"Well," said liie, finding that he paused for 
a moment 

" I am afraid that what I may say may pain 
you." 

"It cannot well do so more than what you 
have already done," said she. 

"Dr. Grantly asked me whether I thought 
it would be prudent to receive you in his house 
as the wife of Mr. Slope, and I told him that 
I thought it would be imprudent Believing 
it to be utterly impossible that Mr. Slope 
and " 

"Thank you, Mr. Arabin, that is sufficient 
I do not want to know your reasons," said she, 
speaking with a terribly calm voice. " I have 
shown to this gentleman the common-place 
civility of a neighbour; and because I have 
done so, because I have not indulged against 
him in all the rancour and hatred which you 
and Dr. Grantly consider due to all clergymen 
who do not ag^ree with yourselves, yon conclude 
that I am to marry him; — or rather you do 
not conclude so — no rational man could really 
come to such an outrageous conclusion without 
lietter g^und; — you have not thought so — 
but, as I am in a position in which such an 
accusation must be peculiarly painful, it is 
made in order that I may be terrified into 
hostility against this enemy of yours." 

As she finished speaking, she walked to the 
drawing-room window and stepped out into the 
garden. Mr. Arabin was left in the room, still 
occupied in counting the pattem on the carpet 
He had, however, distinctly heard and accu- 
rately marked every word that she had spoken. 
Was it not clear from what she had said, that 
the archdeacon had been wrong in imputing 
to her any attachment to Mr. Slope? Was it 
not clear that Eleanor was still free to make 
another choice? It may seem strange that he 
•hould for a moment have had a doubt; and 
yet he did doubt. She had not absolutely 
denied the charge; she had not expressly said 
that it was untrae. Mr. Arabin understood 
little of the nature of a woman's feelings, or 
he would have known how improbable it wan 
that she should make any clearer declaration 
than she had done. Few men do understan<l 
the nature of a woman's heart, till years have 
robbed such understanding of its value. And 
it is well that it should be so, or men would 
triumph too easily. 

Mr. Arabin stood counting the carpet, un- 
happy, wretchedly unhappy, at the hard words 
that had been spoken to him; and yet happy, 
exquisitely happy, as he thought that after 
all the woman whom be so regarded was not 
to become Ike wUb of ike man whom be lo 
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much disliked. As he stood there he began 
to be aware that he was himself in lore. Forty 
years had passed orer his head, and as yet 
woman's beauty had never given him an uneasy 
hour. His present hour was very uneasy. 

Not that he remained there for half or a 
quarter of that time. In spite of what Eleanor 
had said, Mr. Arabin was, in truth, a manly 
man. Having af^ccrtained that he loved this 
woman, and having now reason to believe that 
she was free to receive his love, at least if she 
pleased to do so, he followed her into the garden 
to make such wooing as he could. 

He was not long in finding her. She was 
walking to and fro beneath the avenue of elms 
that stood in the archdeacon's grounds, skirting 
the churchyard. What had passed between 
her and Mr. Arabin had not, alas, tended to 
lessen the acerbity of her spirit. She was very 
angry; more angry with him than with any 
one. Ho\Y^ could he have so misunderstood 
her? She had been so intimate with him, had 
allowed him such latitude in what he had 
chosen to say to her, had complied with his 
ideas, cherishud his views, fostered his precepts, 
ciired for his comforts, made much of him in 
every way in which a pretty woman can make 
much of an unmarried man without committing 
herself or her feelings! She had been doing this, 
an<i while she had been doing it he had regarded 
her as the affianced wife of another man. 

As she passed along the avenue, every now 
and then an unbidden tear would force itself 
on her check, and as she raised her hand to 
bnish it away, she stamped with her little foot 
upon the sward with very spite to think that 
she had been so treated. 

Mr. Arabin wa« very near to her when she 
fint saw him, and she turned short round and 
retraced her steps down the avenue, trying to 
rid her cheeks of all trace of the tell-tale tears. 
It was a needless endeavour, for Mr. Arabin 
was in a state of mind that hardly allowed 
him to observe such trifles. He followed her 
down the walk, and overtook her just as she 
reached the end of it. 

He had not considered how he would address 
her: he had not thought what he would say. 
He had onlv felt that it wsis wretchedness to 
him to quarrel with her, and that it would be 
happiness to be allowed to love her. And yet 
he could not lower himself by asking her par- 
don. He had done her no wrong. He had 
not calumniated her, not injured her, as she 
had accused him of doing. He could not con- 
fess sins of which he had not boon guilty. He 
eould only let the past l>e past, and ask her as 
to her and his hopes for tho fatare. 
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I hope we are not to put as enemies?'* 
said he. 

" There shall be no enmity on my pert," eeid 
Eleanor; "I endeavour to avoid all enmities. 
It would be a hollow pretence were I to amy 
that there can be true friendship between vs 
after what has just passed. People caimot 
make their friends of those whom they despise." 

"And am I despised 1" 

''/ must have been so before yon coald haTe 
spoken of me as yon did. And I was deoeiTed. 
cruelly deceived. I believed that yon thoaglit 
well of me; I believed that yon esteemed me" 

"Thought well of you and esteemed yoo!" 
said he. "In justifying myself before you, I 
must use stronger words than those. " He 
paused for a moment, and Eleanor's heart best 
with painful violence within her bosom as she 
waited for him to go on. "1 have esteemed, 
do esteem you, as I never yet esteemed way 
woman. Think well of yon! I never thonglif 
to think so well, so much of any human crea- 
ture. Speak calumny of you! Insult yoat 
Wilfully injure you! I wish it were my priri- 
legc to shield you from calumny, insult, and 
injury. Calumny! ah, me. 'Twere almoet 
better that it were so. Better than to wonbip 
with a sinful worship; sinful and vain also." 
And then he walked along beside her, with 
his hands clasped behind his back, looking' 
down on the grass beneath his feet, and utterly 
at a loss how to expresA his meaning. And 
Eleanor walked \ycHide him determined at lesst 
to give him no assibtance. 

"Ah me!" he uttered at last, speaking' 
rather to himself than to her. "Ah me! these 
Plumstead walks were pleasant enough, if one 
could have but heart's case: but without that 
the dull dead stones of Oxford were far prefer- 
able; and St. Ewold's too; Mrs. Bold, I am 
beginning to think that I mistook myself wliea 
I came hither. A Romish priest now would 
have escaped all this. Oh, Father of heuTenf 
how good for us would it be, if thou oouldest 
vouchsafe to us a certain rule. *' 

And have we not a certain rule, Mr. Am- 
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bin?' 

"Yes — yes, snrely; 'Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.' But wliat is 
temptation? what is evil? Is this evil, — la 
this temptation?" 

Poor Mr. Arabin! It would not come out 
of him, that deep true love of his. He could 
not bring himself to utter it in plain language 
that would require and demand an answer. 
He knew not how to ssy to the woman by his 
side, "Since the fsct is that you do not lote 
that other man, that you are not to be his wife^ 
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can you lore me, will yon be my wife?" These 
were the words which were in his heart, but 
with all his aighs he could not draw them to 
his lips. He would have given anything, every- 
thing for power to ask this simple question; 
but glib as was his tongue in pulpits and on 
platforms, now he could not find a word where- 
with to express the plain wish of his heart. 

And yet Kleanor understood him as thoroughly 
as though he had declared his passion with all 
the elegant fluency of a practised Lothario. 
With a woman's instinct she followed every 
bend of his mind, as he spoke of the pleasant- 
ness of Plumstead and the stones of Oxford, as 
he alluded to the safety of the Romish priest 
and the hidden perils of temptation. She knew 
that it all meant love. She knew that this 
man at her side, this accomplished scholar, this 
practised orator, this great polemical comba- 
tant, was striving and striving in vain to tell 
her that his heart was no longer his own. 

She knew this, and felt a sort of joy in 
knowing it; and yet she would not come to his 
aid. He had offended her deeply, had treated 
her unworthily, the more unworthily seeing 
that he had learned to love her, and Eleanor 
could not bring herself to abandon her revenge. 
She did not ask herself whether or no she would 
ultimately accept his love. She did not even 
acknowledge to herself that she now perceived 
it with pleasure. At the present moment it 
did not touch her heart; it merely appeased 
her pride and flattered her vanity. Mr. Arabin 
had dared to associate her name with that of 
Mr. Slope, and now her spirit was soothed by 
finding that he would fain associate it with 
his own. And so she walked on beside him 
inhaling incense, but giving ont no sweetness 
in return. 

"Answer me this, "said Mr. Arabin, stopping 
suddenly in his walk, and stepping forward so 
that he faced his companion. ''Answer me 
this one question. You do not love Mr. Slope? 
you did not intend to be his wife?" 

Mr. Arabin certainly did not go the right 
way to win such a woman as Eleanor Bold. 
Just as her wrath was evaporating, as it was 
disappearing before the true warmth of his 
untold love, he rekindled it by a most useless 
repetition of his original sin. Had he known 
what he was about he should never have men- 
tioncd Mr. Slope's name before Eleanor Bold, 
till he had made her all his own. Then, and 
not till then, he might have talked of Mr. 
Slope with as much triumph as he chose. 

"1 shall answer no such question," said she; 
"and what is more, I must tell you that nothing 
can justify your asking it (iood morning! " 



And so saying she stepped proudly across 
the lawn, and passing through the drawings 
room window joined her father and sister at 
lunch in the dining-room. Half an hour 
afterwards she was in the carriage, and so 
she left Plumstead without again seeing Mr. 
Arabin. 

His walk was long and sad among the sombre 
trees that overshadowed the churchyard. He 
left the archdeacon s grounds that he might 
escape attention, and sauntered among the 
g^reen hillocks under which lay at rest so many 
of the once loving swains and forgotten beau- 
ties of Plumstead. To his ears Eleanor's last 
words sounded like a knell never to be reversed. 
He could not comprehend that she might be 
angry with him, indignant with him, remorse- 
less with him, and yet love him. He could 
not make up his mind whether or no Mr. Slope 
was in truth a favoured rival If not, why 
should she not have answered his question? 

Poor Mr. Arabin — untaught, illiterate, boor- 
ish, ignorant man! That at forty years of age 
you should know so little of the workings of a 
woDum's heart! 



A RUSTIC SCENE. 

A green and silent spot amid the hills, 

A small and sUent deU I O'er stUler place 

No siufinf skylaric ever poised himself. 

The bilk are heathj, eave that swellinf ik^M^ 

Whidi hath a gay and g oig eo u s oovering on. 

All golden with the nerer-bloamleai ftirae, 

Which now bloonu most proftuely ; hot the dcll. 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As remal corn-field, or the onripe flax. 

When, throagh its half-transparent stalks, at 9r% 

The lerel sunshine glimmers with green lif^t. 

Oh, 'tis a qniet spirit-healing nook I 

Which all, methinks, would lore : but chiefly h«^ 

The humble man, who, in his youthfU yean» 

Knew Just so mndi of folly as had made 

His earl J manhood more securely wise ! 

Here ba might lie on fern or withered heatli. 

While tmn the singing Uric (that singi nnssnn 

The minstrelqr that solitude lores bestX 

And from the sun, and tram the bree q r air. 

Sweet iaflnencsB trembled o^er his frame ; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts^ 

Made up a meditatire joy, and found 

Religious meanings in Uie forms of nature I 

And eo, his senses gradually wrapt 

la a half sleep, he drsams of better woride, 

And dreaming, bean thee still, O singing lark. 

That slagMi like an aagtl in the olonde f 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH. 

[Horace Walpole, Earl of Orft>rd;i bom 5th October, 
1717; died in London 2d March, 1797. Son of the 
ttateeman Bir Robert Walpole, Barl of Orford, by 
whose influence he obtained three unecure offices, which 
enabled him to gratify his artistic tastes by the erection 
of the famous Strawberry Hill mansion, and the collec- 
* tion there of many Taluable works uf art. He sat in 
Parliament first for Calliugton and siitisequeutiy for 
King's Lynn. lie wrote numerous miscelianeoos 
sketches; but liis most important works are: LdUtr 
from Xo-IIo^ a Chinese PhiU>»oplur at Loiuion, to 
his Friend Lien-Chi at Pekin; Fugitive Pieces in Verse 
and Prose; Royal and Noble Authors of England; Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England (from which we quote) ; 
The Castle of OtrantOt a Oothic romance; Tlu Mysteriou* 
Mother f a tragedy; Hit^toric Doubts on t/te Life ayid Reign 
of Ricluird 111.: Essay on Modem Gardening; Letters 
and CoiTtspoudence ; Memoirs and Jour noli Ac Ac] 

Having despatched the herd of our painters 
in oil, I reserved to a claAH by hininelf that 
great and original genius, Hogarth; consider- 
ing him rather as a writer of comedy with a 
pencil, than as a painter, if catching the 
manners and follies of an age Ihi'irnj as they 
rise, if general satire on vices, and ridicules, 
familiarized by strokes of nature heightened 
by wit, and the whole animated by proper and 
just expressions of the passions, be comedy, 
Hogarth composed comedies as much as Mol- 
ibre: in his Marriage & la Mode there is even 
an intrigue carried on throughout the piece. 
He is more true to character than Congreve: 
«ach personage is distinct from the rest, acts 
in his sphere, and cannot be confounded with 
any other of the drttmatis pcrsonee. The 
alderman's footboy, in the last print of the 
set I have mentioned, is an ignorant rustic; 
and if wit is struck out from the characters in 
which it is not expected, it is from their acting 
conformably to their situation, and from the 
mode of their passions, not from their having 
the wit of fine gentlemen. Thus there is wit 
in the figure of the alderman, who, when his 
daughter is expiring in the agonies of poison, 
wears a face of solicitude — but it is to save her 
gold ring, which he is drawing gently from 
her finger. The thought is parallel to Mol- 
i^rc's, where the miser puts out one of the 
candles as he is talking. Molibre, inimitable 
as he has proveil, brought a rude theatre to 
perfection. Hogarth had no mo4lel to follow 
and improve upon. He created his art; and 

1 lie succeeded to the title on the death of his nephew 
George, third Barl of Orford; he affected to despise his 
new honours, ncTer took his seat in the House of liords, 
and in letters sometimes signed himself (to avoid the 
title) Uncle of the late Earl of Orford. 



used colours insteid of Uagnage. Hk plneo 
is between the Italians, whom we mmy oonoider 
as epic poets and tragc^dians, and the Flemish 
painters, who are as writers of farce and editon 
of burlesq ue nature. They are the Tom Biowiv 
of the mob. Hogarth resembles Butler; bat 
his subjects are more universal, and amidet «ll 
his pleasantry he observes the tme end of 
comedy, reformation; there is alwaye a 
moral to his pictures. Sometimes he roae to 
tragedy, not in the catastrophe of kings and 
heroes, but in marking how vice conducts in- 
sensibly and incidentally to miseiy and shame. 
He warns against encouraging cruelty and 
idleness in young minds, and discerns how 
the different vices of the great and the vulgar 
lead by various paths to the same unhappinesit^ 
The fine lady in Marriage k la Mode, and 
Tom Nero in The Four Stages of Cruelty, 
terminate their story in blood — she occasions 
the murder of her husband, he assassinates his 
mistress. How delicate and superior too is his 
satire, when he intimates, in The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons that preside at a dis- 
section, how the legal habitude of viewing shock* 
ing scenes hardens the human mind, and ren- 
ders it unfeeling. The president maintains the 
dignity of insensibility over an executed corpse, 
and considers it but as the object of a lecture. 
In the print of The Sleeping Judges, this 
habitual indifference only excites our laughter. 
It is to Hogarth's honour, that, in so many 
scenes of satire or ridicule, it is obvious that 
ill-nature did not guide his pencil. His end 
is always reformation, and his reproofs general. 
Except in the print of The Times, and the two 
portraits of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Churchill 
that followed, no man, amidst such a profusion 
of characteristic faces, ever pretended to discover 
or charge him with the caricatum of a real 
person ; except of such notorious characten as 
Chartrcs and Mother Needham, and a very few 
more, who are acting officially and suitably to 
their professions. As he must have observed 
80 carefully the operation of the passions on the 
countenance, it is even wonderful that he never, 
though without intention, delivered the very 
features of any identical person. It Is at the 
same time a proof of his intimate intuition 
into nature; but had he been too severe, the 
humanity of endeavouring to root out cruelty 
to animals would atone for many satirea It is 
another proof that he drew all hU stores from 
nature and the force of his own genius, and 
was indebted neither to models nor books for 
his style, thought£, or hints, that he never 
succeeded when he designed for the works of 
other men. I do not speak of hii eariy 
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formaiiees at the time when he wa« eugaged 
by booksellers, and roee not above thoee they 
generally employ; but in his matmner age, when 
he had invented his art, and gave a few designs 
for 8ome great authors, as Cervantes, QoUiver, 
and even Hudibras, his compositions were 
tame, spiritless, void of humonr, and never 
reach the merits of the books they were 
designed to illustrate. He could not bend his 
talents to think after anybody else. He could 
think like a great genius rather than after 
one. I have a »kctch in oil that he gave me, 
which he intended to engrave. It was done 
at the time (in 1729. Brit. Top. vol. i. p. 636) 
that the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the cruelties exercised 
on prisoners in the Fleet to extort money from 
them. The scene is the committee; on the 
table are the instruments of torture. A pris- 
oner in rags, half-starved, appears before them; 
the poor man has a good countenance that adds 
to the interest. On the other hand is the in- 
human jailer. It is the very figure that Salvator 
Rosa would have drawn for lago in the moment 
of detection. Villany, fear, and conscience are 
mixed in yellow and livid on his countenance, his 
lips are contracted by tremor, his face advances 
as ea^er to lie, his legs step back as thinking 
to make his escape; one hand is thrust precipi- 
tately into his bosom, the fingers of the other 
are catching uncertainly at his button -holes. If 
this was a portrait, it is the most speaking that 
ever was drawn; if it was not, it is still finer. 
It is seldom that his figures do not express 
the character he intended to give them. When 
they wante<l an illustration that colours oould 
nut bestow, collateral circumstances, full of 
wit, supply notes. The nobleman in Marriage 
II la Mode has a great air — the coronet on his 
crutches, and his pe<ligree issuing out of the 
bowels of William the Conqueror add his char- 
actcr. In the breakfast, the old steward 
reflects for the spectator. Sometimes a short 
label is an epigram, and is never introdnoed 
without improving the subject. Unfortunately, 
some circumstances that were temporary will 
be lost to posterity, the fate of all comic 
authors; and if ever an author wanted a com- 
mentary that none of his beauties might be 
lost, it is Hogarth — not from being obscure 
<for he never was that but in two or three of 
his first prints, where transient national follies, 
ai lotteries, freemasonry, and the South Sea 
were his topics), bat for the use of foreigners, 
and from a multiplicity of little ineidenta, not 
essential to, bat always heightening, the 
principal action. Such is the apider's web ex- 
tended over the poor^s box in a pariah church; 



the blunders in architectare, in the nobleman's 
seat seen through the window, in the first print 
of Marriage ft la Mode, and a thousand in 
The Strollers dressing in a bam, which for wit 
and imagination, without any other end, I 
think the beat of all his works; as for useful 
and deep satire, that on the Methodists is the 
most sublime. The scenes of bedlam and the 
gaming-house are inimitable representations of 
our serious follies or unavoidable woes; and 
the concern shown by the lord-mayor when the 
companion of his childhood is brought before 
him as a criminal, is a touching picture, and 
big with humane admonition and reflection. 

Another instance of this author's genius is 
his not condescending to explain his moral 
lessons by the trite poverty of allegor}-. If he 
had an emblematic thought, he expressed it 
with wit rather than by a symbol. Once 
indeed he descended to use an allegoric person- 
age, and was not happy in it; in one of his 
election prints Britannia's chariot breaks 
down, while the coachman and footman are 
playing at cards on the box. Sometimes, too, 
to please his vulgar customers, he stooped to 
low images and national satire, as in the two 
prints of France and England, and that of 
The Gates of Calais. The last, indeed, has 
great merit, though the caricatura is carried to 
excess. In all these the painter's purpose was 
to make his countr^'men observe the ease and 
afllnence of a free government, opposed to the 
wants and woes of slaves. In Beer Street, the 
English butcher tossing a Frenchman in the 
air with one hand is absolute hypcrlwle; and, 
what is worse, was an afterthought, not being 
in the first edition. The Gin Alley is much 
superior, horridly fine, but disgusting. 

His Bartholomew Fair is full of humour; the 
March to Finchley, of nature; the Enraged 
Musician tends to farce. The Four Parts of the 
Day, except the last, are inferior to few of hia 
works. The SleepingCongregation, the Lecture 
on the Vacuum, the Laug^ng Audience, the 
Consultation of Physicians, as a coat of arms, 
and the Cockpit, are perfect in their sevenl 
kinds. Theprintsof Industry and Idleness have 
more merit in the intention than execution. 

Towards his latter end he now and then 
repeated himself, but seldomer than most great 
authors who executed so much. 

It may appear singular, that of an author 
whom I call comic, and who is so edebrated for 
his humour, I should speak in general in so 
serious a style; but it would be auppressing the 
merits of hia heart to oonaider him only aa a 
promoter of laughter. I think I have shown 
that hia views ware more generous and txten- 
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aire. Mirth coloured his picturoB, but benevo- 
lence desig:ned them. He smiled like Socrates, 
that men might not be offended at his lectures, 
and might learn to laugh at their own follies. 
When his topics were harmless, all his touches 
were marked with pleasantry and fun. He 
never laughed, like Rabelais, at nonsense that 
he imposed for wit; but, like Swift, combined 
incidents that divert one from their unexpected 
encounter, and illustrate the tale he means 
to telL Such are the hens roosting on the 
upright waves in the scene of The Strollers, 
and the devils drinking porter on the altar. 
The manners or costume arc more than observed 
in every one of his works. The very furniture 
of his rooms describes the characters of the 
persons to whom they belong: a lesson that 
might be of use to comic authors. It was re- 
served to Hogarth to write a scene of furniture. 
The rake's levee room, the nobleman's dining- 
room, the apartmcntH of the husband and wife 
in Marriage It la Mode, the alderman's parlour, 
the poet's bed-chamber, and many others, arc 
the history of the manners of the age. 

But perhaps too much has been said of this 
great genius as an author; it is time to speak 
of him as a painter, and to mention the cir- 
cumstances of his life, in both of which I shall 
be more brief. His works are his history; as 
a painter he had but slender merit. 

He was bom in the parish of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Ijondon, the son of a low tradesman, 
who bound him to a mean engraver of arms' on 
plate; but before his time was expired he felt 
the impulse of genius, and felt it directed him 
to painting, though little apprised at that 
time of the mode nature bad intended he should 
pursue. His apprenticeship was no sooner 
expired, than he entere<l into the academy in 
St. Martin's Lane, and studied drawing from 
the life, in which he never attained to great 
excellence. It was character, the passions, the 
soul, that his genius was given him to copy. 
In colouring he proved no greater a master; 
his force lay in expression, not in tints and 
chiaroscuro. At first he worked for booksellers, 
and designed and engraved plateH for several 
books; and, which is extraordinary, nosymptom 
of genius dawned in those plates. His Hudi- 
bras was the first of his works that marked 
him as a man above the common; yet what 
made him then noticed now surprises us, to 
find so little humour in an undertaking so 
congenial to his talents. On the success, how- 
ever, of those plates he commenced painter, a 



1 Thu is wrong: it was to Mr. Gamble, un emineut 
nlTenmith. NicUol's Biog. Remarlu. 



painter of portraits: the mort ill-auited 
ployment imaginable to a man whose torm 
certainly was not flattery, nor his talent adap- 
ted to look on vanity without a sneer. Tei 
his facility in catching a likeness, and the- 
method he chose of painting families and con- 
versations in small, then a novelty, drew him 
prodigious business for some time. It did not 
last: either from hia applying to the real bent 
of his disposition, or from his customers appre- 
hending that a satirist was too formidable a 
confessor for the devotees of self-love. He 
had already dropped a few of his smaller prints 
on some reigning follies: but as the dates are 
wanting on most of them, I cannot aacertaia 
which; though those on the Sooth Sea and 
Rabbit Woman prove that he had early dis- 
covered his talent for ridicule, though he did 
not then think of building his reputation or 
fortune on its powers. 

His Midnight Modem Conversation was tho 
first work that showed his command of cliarac- 
tcr; but it was The Harlot's Progress, pnb- 
lished in 1729 or 1780, that established bis 
fume. The pictures were scarce finished, and 
no sooner exhibited to the public, and the snb- 
scription opened, than above twelve hundred 
names were entered on Iuk l)ook. The famili- 
arity of the subject and the propriety of the 
execution made it tasted by all ranks of people. 
Every engraver set himself to copy it, and 
thousands of imitations were dispersed all over 
the kingdom. It was made into a pantomime, 
and performed on the stage. The Hake's Pro- 
gress, perhaps superior, had not so much sno- 
cess, from want of novelty ; nor indeed im the 
print of The Arrest equal in merit to the others. 
* The curtain was now drawn aside, and hia 
genius stood displayed in its full lustre. From 
time to time he continued to give those worfca 
that should be immortal, if the nature of hia 
art will allow it. Even the receipts for his sub- 
scriptiouH had wit in them. Many of hia platea 
he engjave<l himnelf, and often expunged faces 
etched by bis assistants M-hen they had not 
done juHtice to his idcaR. 

Not content with shining in a path untrodden 
before, he was ambitious of distingniihln|^ 
himself as a painter of history. But not only 
his colouring and drawing rendered him un- 
equal to the task; the genius that had entered 
so feelingly into the calamities and crimes of 
familiar life deserted him in a walk that called 
for dignity and grace. The burlesque turn of 
his mind mixed itself with the most serious sub- 
jects. In his Danaif, the old nurse tries a coin 
of the golden shower with her teeth to see if it 
is true gold; in the Pool of Betheada, a servant 
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4>f a rich ulcerated lady beats back a poor man 
that sought the same celestial remedy. Both 
circumstances are justly thought, but rather too 
ludicrous. It is a much more ci^ital fault that 
DanaS herself is a mere nymph of Drury. He 
seems to have conceived no higher ideaof beauty. 

So little had he eyes to his own deficiendes, 
that he believed he had discovered the princi- 
ple of grace. With the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer he cried, "Eureka!" This was his 
famous line of beauty, the ground-work of his 
AncUyais, a book that has many sensible hints 
and observations, but that did not carry the con- 
viction nor meet the universal acquiescence he 
expected. As he treated his contemporaries 
with scorn, they triumphed over this publica- 
tion, and imitated him to expose him. Many 
wretched burlesque prints came out to ridicule 
his system. There was a better answer to it 
in one of the two prints that he gave to illus- 
trate his hypothesis. In The Ball, bad he 
confined himself to such outlines as compose 
awkwardness and deformity, he would have 
proved half his assertion; hot he has added two 
samples of grace in a young lord and lady that 
are strikingly stiff and affected. They are a 
Bath beau and a county beauty. 

Bat this was the failing of a visionary. He 
fell afterwards into a gprosser mistake. From 
a contempt of the ignorant virtuosi of the age, 
and from indignation at the impudent tricks 
of picture-dealers, whom he saw oonthiually 
recommending and vending vile copies to 
bubble -collectors, and from having never 
studied, indeed having seen, few good pictures 
of the great Italian masters, he persuaded him- 
self that the praises bestowed on those glorious 
works were nothing but the effects of pn^udice. 
He talked this language till he believed it; 
and having heard it often asserted, as is true, 
that time gives a mellowness to colours and 
improves them, he not only denied the pro- 
poHition, but maintained that pictures only 
grew black and worse by age, not distinguish- 
ing between the degrees in which the proposi- 
tion might be true or false. He went farther; 
he determined to rival the ancients, and unfor- 
tanately chose one of the finest pictures in 
Kngland as the object of his competition. This 
was the celebrated Sigismonda of Sir Luke 
Hchaab, now in the possession of the Duke of 
Newcastle, said to be painted by Correggio, 
probably by Purine, but no matter by whom. 
It is impossible to see the picture, or read 
I)r}'dcn'8 inimitable tale, and not feel that the 
same soul animated both. After many essays 
Hogarth at last produced hi4 Sigismonda, but 
BO more like Sigismonda than I to Hercalei. 



Hogarth's performance was more ridiculous 
than anything he had ever ridiculed. He set 
the price of £400 on it, and had it returned 
on his hands by the person for whom it was 
painted. He took subscriptions for a plate of 
it, but had the sense at last to suppress it. I 
make no more apology for this account than 
for the encomiums I have bestowed on him. 
Both are dictated by truth, and are the history 
of a great man's excellencies and errors. 
Milton, it is said, preferred his Paradise Rt- 
gained to his immortal poem. 

The last memorable event of our artist's life 
was his quarrel with Mr. Wilkes; in which, 
if Mr. Hogarth did not commence direct hos- 
tilities on the latter, he at least obliquely gave 
the first ofienoe by an attack on the friends 
and party of that gentleman. This conduct 
was the more surprising, as he had all his life 
avoided dipping his pencil in political contests, 
and had early refused a very lucrative offer 
that was made to engage him in a set of prints 
against the head of a court party. Without 
entering into the merits of the cause, I shall 
only state the fact. In September, 1762, Mr. 
Hogarth published his print of The Times. 
It was answered by Mr. Wilkes in a severe 
Ncrik BriUm, On this the painter exhibited 
the caricatura of the writer. Mr. Churchill, 
the poet, then engaged in the war, and wrote 
his epistle to Hogarth, not the brightest of his 
works, and in which the severest strokes fell 
on a defect that the painter had neither caused 
nor could amend — his age; and which, how- 
ever, was neither remarkable nor decrepit, 
much less had it impaired his talents, as 
appeared by his having composed but six 
months before one of his most capital works, 
the satire on the Methodists. In revenge for 
this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form of a canonical bear, with a club 
and a pot of porter — £t vitul& tu dignus et 
hie Never did two angry men of their abili- 
ties throw mud with less dexterity. 

Mr. Hogarth, in the year 1780, married the 
only daughter of Sir James Thomhill, by 
whom he had no children. He died of a 
dropsy in his breast at his house in Leicester 
Fields, October 26, 1764. 

He sold about twenty-four of his principal 
pictures by auction in 1745. Mr. Vincent 
Bourne addressed a copy of Latin hendecasyl- 
lables to him on his chief pictures, and Ro- 
qoetti, the enameller, published a French 
explanation, though a superficial one, of many 
of his prints, which it was said he had drawn 
up for the use of Marshal Belleisley then a pri- 
soner in England. 
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BAsnANi. Tebkntia. 

B€ut. He's in a blMNd mood: what ao diatiirlw 
himr 

Ter. What has disturb'd him long, aa well thou 
kiiowest : 
Aurora's peneToring fond belief 
That her belOTed Bnningaid stiU Ures, 
And will retom again. To guide his bade 
Upon our dangerous coast she nightlj kindles 
Her watoh-flre, sitting by the lonely flame ; 
For so she promised, when he parted from her. 
To watoh for his return. 

Bait. Ulriok in wisdom should hare married them 
Before he went, for then the chance had been 
She had not watoh'd so long. 
Your widow is a thing of more docility 
Than your lorn maiden. — Pardon, fidr Terentia. 

Ter. Thy tongue wags freely. Tet, I must oouili. 
Had Ulriok done what thou oaU'st wisely, be 
The Tery thing had done which as her kinsman 
He waa in datj bound to. But alas I 
A wayward passion warp'd him frtxn the lif^ 
And made him use his power ungeneioas^ 
Their union to pcerent. 



AUBOBA. TutXHTIA. BDDA. 

Ter. Here yon will And a more refreshing air; 
The weatem sun beats fleraely. 

il«ir. Weatem aon I 

la time ao fltf adranoed! I left my couch 
Scarcely an hour ago. 

Ter. Ton are deceived. 

Three hours hare pass'd, but pass'd by you nnhmUd ; 
Who haTc the while in silent stillness been, 
Like one forlorn, that has no need of time. 

Aur, In truth I now but little hare to do 
With time or any thing besides. It passes; 
Hour follows hour ; day follows day ; and year. 
If I ao long ahall last, will follow year: 
Like dropa that through the oaTem'd hennitfte roof 
S(»ne oold spring filters ; glancing on his eye 
At measured interrals, but moving not 
His flx'd unTaried notice. 

Bd. Nay, dearest lady, be not so de p tess'd. 
You hare not ask'd me for ray song to day— > 
The scmg yon praised so much. Shall I not sing it? 
I do but wait your Udding. 

Avr. I thank thy kindneaa; aing it if thou wilt. 

1 One of th e " Plays on the Fusions :" thk one being ia 
illustration of Hope. 



soNa 

WhsBs distant billows aMst the ikib 

A pale doU light the sMuan spy. 

As sjint tbmj stand sad tswpsst toel» 

Their Tsssal stmek; thsir raddar lost; 

WhUa distant hoaiM when ww—f < 

And paves foil aaaay a fslhoa desf^ 

By tans their fltfaU glooaiy i 
** TIs some delttslon of the djdU. 

Bone BOffthem streaaMrs paly llgkt" 
** Foolsl" aallh roneed Hope with I 
"It is the Meeted peep of mam. 

And aid and safety come when eosnea tha daj.*" 

And lo It Is; the gxadnal shine 

Spreads o'er heftTen*e rerge Its IsBgthan'd Haas 

Cloud after eiond begins to glow 

And tint the ehangefol deep briow; 

Now sombre red, now aaiher bright, 

TUl upward breaks the biasing light; 

Like floating fire the gleamy Mllowa bomi 

Far distant on the mddy tide, 

A blackening sail Is seen to gUda; 

Loud bants their eager Joyfal cry, 

Tbeir hoisted signal waves on Uid^ 

And life, and straogth, and hsppy thOBghls 1 

Ter. la not hu voice improved ia povr«r amA 



Bd. It ia a dieering eoog. 

Awr, It oheera thoae who are cheered. 

[After 

Twelve yean are past ; 
Their danghten matrona grown, their influiti 
And th^ themaelTee with aged ftumwa 
But none of all their kin are yet ratora'd, 
No» nor ahall ever. 

Ter. Still run thy thooi^ta upon thoaa 
men 
Of that email hamlet, whoee advenfrona 
To Paleatine with noble Baldwin want. 
And ne*er were heard of moref 

ilitr. They periah'd there; and of their diaannl fgte 
No trace renuun'd— none of them all rstuni'd. 
Didst thou not aay eot— Hnabanda, loraBi^ fMmia,— - 
Not one returned again. 

Ter. So I beliere. 

Awr. Thou but belirraat thant 

Ter. Aa I waa told. 

Bd. Thou haat the atoiy wronf: 

Four years gone by, one did return again; 
But marr'd, and maim'd, and dianged,— a woelbl 

Aur. And what tbon^ ereiy limb were hank'd 
maim'd. 
And roughen'd o'er with acarat-he did ratnn. 

[Ritififi ligkU^fnm htt 
I would a pilgrimage to Iceland go, 
To the Antipodee or burning lone. 
To see that man who did return again. 
And her who did receiTe him. — Did reooiTa him I 
O what a moving thought lurks here I— How wmTtV 
Tell it me all : and oh, another tiina, 
OiTc me your tale ungarbled.— 

BnUr Viola. 

Hal Viola! 'tis my first sight of thee 

Since our long TigiL Tlioa haat had, I hopa^ 

A aonnd and kindly aleep. 
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VioL Kindlj eoough, but 



hftt ectMura with 



Awr. Howoro«rdt What wm thy diMm? OttUit 
me I 
I hare au ear that crares for etrery thing 
That hath the smallest sifD or onen in it. 
It wasnotsadt 

Viol. Naj, rathsr strange ; methoo^t 

A christening liMst within javr bower was held ; 
Bat when the infknt to the ftnit was btongbt, 
It proTed a A&ll-grown man in armour olad. 
Amt. a ftdl-grown man 1 

O bliMsing on thy dream I 
From death to life restored isJoyM birth. 
It is, it is ! oome to my heart, sweet maid I 

[Smbrneimg ViOLa. 

A blessing on thyself and on thy sleep I 
I feel a kindling life within me stir. 
That doth assure me it has shadow'd Ibrth 
A Joy that soon shall be. 

Ter. 80 may it prare I 

Bat trust not sodi rain fenoies, nor appear 
Too much elated ; for unhappy Ulriok 
Swean that your Beacon, after this ni|^t*s watdi, 
Shall bam no more. 

Aur. He does I Then will we haTe 

A noble lire. This night our lofty blaae 
Shall through the darfcnees shoot fhU mai^ a laagne 
Its streamy rays, like to a bearded star 
Preoediug changeful — ay, and better timsa. 
It may in TOfy truth.— O if his bark 
(For many a bark within their widened rsaob 
The dark seas traTerse) should our light desoy I 
Should this be so— it may ; perhapa it wilL 

that it might I— Well hare a roueinff blaae I 
Oire me your hands. 

[Takmg Viola amd TaaamA #B^r H <At ktmi$. 

So Ufhtly bounds mj haaH» 

1 could Uke midnight gobUm nmad the 
Unruly ofgies hold.— Ha I think yo not. 
When to the foot our mail-dad influit 
Ulrick will a right gracious gossip pvotat 
Nay, nay. TOrsatia» look not so demure, 
I ueeds most langh.— 

Ter. Indeed you let your fkney wildly ma. 
And disappointment will but profe the 

A ur. Talk not of disappointment : be 
Home late inUUigenoe hath Ulrick ))rompted 
To these stem ordera. On our eea there mdim, 
()r soon will sail, some tbsssI. whidi right gladly 
He woald |iermit to fbunder on the coast. 
Or miss its eouiee. But no ; it will not be: 
In spite of all his hatred, to the ebore. 
Through ssas as dark as subterraneous night. 
It will arrive in salbty. 

Trr. Nay. sweet Aurora, fJMd not thus thy wiahea 
With wild unlikely thoughts; for Ulriek soiuly 
No suoh iatelliganos hath had. and thou 
liut makeet thy after<eorrow bmiu aeuta. 
When these Tain fenoies foil. 



ilur. And let them fkll: thoa|^ duller thoughts 



The bliss e'en of a moment, still is blisa. 

Fiol. [To Tsm.] Thou wouldst not of her dewdropa 
spoU the thorn. 
Because ber glory will not last till noon ; 
Nor still the lighteome gambols of the oolt, 
Whoee neck to-morrow's yoke will galL Fye on't I 
If this be wise, 'tU orueL 

Aur. Thanks, gentle Viola I Thou art ever kind. 
Well think to-morrow still hath good in store. 
And make of this a bleodng fbr to-day, 
Thou|^ good Tereatia there may ohide us for it. 

Ter. And thus a profitable life you'll lead. 
Which hath no preeent time, but is made up 
Entirely of to-morrows. 

ilur. Well, Uunt me as thou wilt. FU worship still 
The blsssed morrow, storehouse of all good 
For wretched folks. They who lament to-day, 
May then rq|oioe : they who in misery bend 
E en to the earth, be then in honour robed. 
1 who shall nedcon what its brighten'd hours 
May of returning Joy contain? To-morrow I 
The blees'd to-monow I Cheering, kind to-monow I 
I were a heathen not to worship thee. 

[Us Tol] Frown not again ; we must not wrangle 



Ter, Thou dost such Tain and foolish fkndee cherish, 
Thou forosst me to seem unkind and stem. 

Awr, Ah I be not stem. Edda will sing the song 
That makee feet beat and heads nod to its taae; 
And eren grare Terentia will be mored 
To think of pleasant things. 

SONQ. 



4-fbrfsles»theUght 

the dnU night eheerlBg; 



Thlagi eC belUr 



! 



■are each feeble maoor eeteblas. 
■ay be eakSeCb iftUl oa eerthl j Rnma4. 
will rrtom, the loog, leB« leet be 



the ward-ben lingiBg, 
the cerols dafftec 
the psjr baeri 4ieeilaf, 
the tbr—bold prssilag, 

la baate edTaadag, 
throogb bUad tears glsnefag; 

booBdiag d bis sged 
Is bare, oar Icac len 



lathe 
la the 



Opea'4 

Joyfai 



■ajhelalralb 



praytagi 

With ibeetbed sword the orebla playtag, ' 
Blasoa'd ball with torebes boralag, 
Gbesrfol SMm ta pseee rHamtag, 

> sweet tbst elnuieelj borrows 



OwbecaateU 
Thai sajsi hs wUh w bMss. ear loac, long leells 



It 



Aur, I thank 
to 



thea: this shaU be ov daily 
although 

ita 
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"THE BEACON.** 



Alter Page. 

Viol. [To AuR.] Here oomee yoiir page with lightly 
bounding etepe. 
As if he brought good tiding!. 

JSSi. Grant he maj ! 

Aw. [BagtH^] What brings thee hither, boy t 

Pofft. [ToAuB.] A noble stranger of the legate*! 
train. 
Come flrom the Holy Land, doth wait without. 
Near to the garden gate, where I have left him; 
He bege to be admitted to your preienoe; 
Pleading for such indnlgenoe as the flriend 
Of Brmingard ; for so he bade me eay. 

Aw, The friend of Ermingard I The Holy Land ! 

{Pauting /or a monuni^ and then totdng up ktr ariM in 

eetUu^.} 

OGodI ItishimMlfl 

[CaUhing hold qfTuamiA. 
My head is dizzy grown ; I oannot go. 
Haste, lead him hither, bqy. 
Fly ; hear'st thou not? [BxU Paos. 

Ter, Be not so greatly moved. It is not likely 
This should be Ermingard. The boy has seen him. 
And would have known him. Tis belike some friend. 

Aw. No; erery thrilling fibre of my frame 
Crieaoat'Itishimsell* [Looking out 

He oomes not yet ; how strange I how dull I bow tardy I 

Ter, Tour page hath soaroe had time to reaeh che 

g*t«. 
Though he hath ran right qoiokly. 

Aur. [Pauting and locking out] 
He comes not yet. Ah I if it be not be. 
My sinking heart miigiTes me. 
O now he oomes I the size and air are his. 

Ter. Not to my (kncy : there is no resemblauoe. 

Aur. Nay, bat there is. And see, he wears his oloak 
As he was wont to do ; and o'er his cap 
The shading plame so hangs. — It is I it is I 

Enter Oarcio, and ike, breaking from TEROrriA, rwfu 

Unoardthim, 

Hy lost, my found, my bles^d I conceal thee not, 

[Going to catch him in her arms, when Oarcio take$ off 
hit plumed cap and boia pntfoundljf : the uUert a faint 
cry, and thrinkt back.] 

Oar. Lady, I see this dolT'd cap hath disooTtu'd 
A fkoe lets welcome than the one you look'd Cor. 
Pardon a stranger's presence ; I'ro presumed 
Thus to intrude, as firiend of Ermingard, 
Who bade me — 

Aur, Bade thee I is he then at hand! 

Oar, Ah, would he were I 
As we have leam'd, the Knights of blass*d St. John 
Did firom the field of dying and of woonded 
Many oonTey, who in their house of charity 
All care and solace had : bot with the 
BeQorded as within thdr walla iMdTedt 



His is not found; therefore we must i 

With those who, shrouded in aa onknown flrt«w 

Are aa the dead lamented, as the dead, 

Fbr erer fixmi oor worldly care diamia'd. 

Aur, Lamented he shall be 1 bat flcom mj 
Dismiss'd aa are the dead— thai ia impoadUflL 

Ter. Nay, listen to adrioe so wise and 
It is the friend of Ermingard who saya. 
Let him within thy mind be as the daad. 

Aur, My heart repels the thoo^t : ii< 
No, till his conM^ bereft of lift, is foond,— 
Till this is sworn, and proTcd, and witnai^d to 
Within my breast he shall be llring stUL 

Ter. Wilt thou yet vainly watch night 
To guide his baric who neirer will retomt 

Aur, Who never will retain I A 
To bear me down with sodi prssompti 
Heaven makee me strong against thea: 
There is a Power above that oalma the atonn. 
Restrains the mighty, givee the dead to Ufa : 
I will in humble Csith my watch still keep ; 
Force only shall restrain ma. 

Oar. Force never shall, tboa ndUe^ ardinft apMtl 
Thy gen'roos confidence woold almoat tenpt a* 
To think it will be Justified. 

A«r. Ha 1 saj'st thou so? A blsssiiig rsai spoa Umi 
For theee most cheering words I Seme goaidlMi 
Whispers within thee.— No ; weTU not d«pAlr. 



AUBOEA. TSREMTIA. VlOLA. 

FioC A roosing light I Good 8teph«i hath lUl «dl 
Ob^'d your earnest bidding.— Fnys and wttohaa 
Might round iU blaae thair midnight revalij 
Rif^t fitly keep. 

Ter. Ay; thoa k>v'st wilds aad 

And fire and storms, and things nnsooth and i 
This suiU thee welL Methinks, in gaiiBg oa Mg 
Thy fsoe a witoh-like eegemsM isenmei, 

VioL 111 be a goblin then, and round it 
Did not Aurora say we thua shoald hold 
This nightly vigil? Tea, soch were her woida. 

Aw. They were like babbtoa of 
thought, 
That now is fiat and spiritless andyit^ 
If thou art so t«w.iiti^^ uk not my leava^ 
Dance if thou wilt 

Viol. Nay, not alone, swoot aoolhl 

Witches, themselvee, some fiend-like partaen find. 

Ter. And so may'st thoa. Look yonder; iMnr the 
fiame 
A crested figure stands. That is not Btepbea. 

<dur. [Ac^eWy] A oreitadfigarel Whoref OonUto 
it! 



[Bast, eomtt forward.} 

Ter. TisBastianL 

Aur. Ay; tk 

Tie he. or any one; 'tis aver thos; 
So is my fiui^ mock'd. 



"THE BEACON." 



Sdf 



BaM, If I offend 70a, madam, *tii VBwiUiii^. 
Stephen has for a while fane to the beach. 
To help eome flahermen, who, at I goeia, 
AgaioAt the tide would torn their boat to land. 
Hell aoon retom ; meantime, I did entreat him 
To let me watch hie Beacon. Pardon me; 
I ba«l not elae intruded ; thongh tall olt 
Tre clamber'd o'er theae oliilk, eren at thia hoor. 
To »<« the ocean from ita aabled breaat 
The flickering gleam of theae bright flamea retom. 

A ur. Make no exeoae, I pray thee. I am told 
By good Terentia thou dost wiah me well. 
Though Ulrick long haa been thy friend. I know 
A wanderer ou the tea* in early youth 
Thou waat, and atili canst feel for all storm-toaa'd 
On that rude element. 

BasL Tie tme, fkir lady: I haTe bam, are now. 
Where such a warning light, sent from the abore, 
Had saved some preoiooa Uvea; which makea the 
I now fulfil, more gratetaL 

A ur. IIow many leagoes flrom shore may audi a U|^t 
By the benighted mariner be saanf 



Bad. Some six or ao, he will deaory it ikintly. 
Like a small star, or hermit's taper, peering 
From aoiue cared rock that browa the dreary 
Or likf) the lamp of some looe bwuvbooaa^ 
Which through the ailent night the traraUv apiea 
UpijD Ilia donbtftil way. 

Viol. Fie on audi imagaa I 
Thou ahouldat hare liken 'd it to things move aaanly. 
Tliou mightat hare aald the peasant's eTening ti% 
Tliat from hia upland cot, through winter's gloom, 
What time hia wife their evening meal preparsa, 
Bliuka on the traTcller's eye, and cheers his haait; 
Or signal torch, that from my lady's bower 
Telia wandering knighta the rsTela are begnn ; 
Or blazing brand, that tma the Tintaga-hoaaa 
O' long October nighta, through the still air 
Louka rt)uaingiy.— To bare oor gallant BeaooQ 
Ta'eu fur a laiar-hooae 1 

S<iA/. Well, maiden, aa thoa wilt: thy gaatla mla- 
treaa 
Of all these things may chooae what likea her beet. 
To paint more clearly how her noble flrs 
The distant neamen chewKd, who blest the while 
The hand tltat kindled It 

Aur. Hhall I be blessTd— 
By wandering men returning to tbeir booieaf 
Bj those fh>m shipwreck saved, again to cheer 
Tlieir wivee, their fHenda, their kindiwl? Blam'd by 

those t 
And ahall it not a bleesing oall tnm Hearent 
It will : my heart leapa at the Tery thoaght: 
The aeainen'a bleeaing rssta npon my head. 
To charm my wanderer home.— 

Heap 00 mora wood : 
l>««t it mon* brightly blase. -^Oood Bartlsnl, 
Bie to tliy task, and we'll aaaM thao gMlj. 
VOL. VI. 



[At tktf b^grU to oceupif tkan$dtet wUk Oufin^ ti^ sotmif 
^ diMmU eokei, tii^fmg ta Aarmony, w Aeard a* i/ 
lueaidiHg the €i{f.] 

Aur. What may it be? 

VioL The aonp of pinwliae^ 

But that oor saTago rocka and gloomy night 
80 ill agree with peaoeftil soothing blias. 

Ter. No blessed spirits in theee evil days 
Hymn, throngfa the stilly darknosa, strains of grace. 

Aur. Nay, list; it comes again. 

[ Voicet heard nearer. 

Ter. The mingled amud oooiea nearer, and betraya 
Voioes of mortal men. 

VioL Im SQch sweet harmony I 

I nerer heard the Uko. 

A ur. They must be good and holy who can utter 
8och heaTcnly sounda. 

Ba$t. Ftc surely heard beftno 

Thia aolemn dioraa dtantad by the knighta. 
The holy brothers of Jemaalam. 
It is a carol snng by them A&ll dt, 
Wh«i aared fhxn peril dire of flood or flald. 

Aur. The Knights of UessTd St. John from Fatoatinal 
Alaa ! why feel I thus? knowing too well 
niey cannot bring the tidings 1 would hear. 

[CioruM ri$e$ offoin 9erp near. 

Fiot. List, list I they've gain'd the summit of tho 
cliff: 
They are at hand ; their voices are diatiiiel ; 
Tea, even the words they sing. 



[A 



ocmg or Ajrma, tmip in Aarmon|f, kecard ititi^ 

OMt] 



And flra and battle, radac wide; 
What ahaU aabdoe oor ataaay fsllh. 
Or ol oar heads a hair ahaU sealh r 
Men pffeaarred, in tfednaaa weeping, 
ftalaa htas, who hath alway ear eeole fta hdy 



.».. w^»,^ar in earth er asa 
Oor apot of rest at laet ahall be ; 
Oor aworda, in aaany a floalona fteld, 
Barrlviaic hcroea atlU ahaU wield. 
While we ear tsUhfal mtad are reaping 
Wllh him, whe hath alwaj ear aonla la holy 

Ailsr Six Kmoim of St. John of JcnuiALBM im 
eesnen, viik their fMowere. 



Aur. Speak to them, Baatiani ; thoo^ a aoldiar; 
Thy mind is more compoeed. — I pray thee da 

But. This lady, noble warriora, greeta yon all. 
And offtea yon audi hoapitaUty 
Aa thia late boor and aoanty menna afford. 
Wilt pleaae ya round thie blaring too to reatt 
Alter such parilooa toaring on the wavea. 
Ton needa mnal be iMipeBi. 

UL KnigkL We thank yon, air, and thia moat noblo 



hath Ihnn ehinwredt eaved 
148 
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By advene wiacU too near yonr rocky eoMi, 
Warn'd hj iU friendly light, we stood to wm : 
Bat soon dlsooTering that oor craqr bark 
Had sprang a dangerous leak, we took oar boat 
And made for shore. The nearest point of land 
Beneath this cliir, with peril imminent, 
By help of some godd fi«hermen we gained; 
And here, in Qod's good men^, safe we are 
With gratefiU hearts. 

Aw, We praise that mercy also 

Which hath presenred you. 

Iff KnigfU. Lady, take onr thanks. 

And may the Teasel of that friend beloved, 
Fur whom you watch, as we hare now been told. 
Soon to your shore its welcome freight convey! 

Aw. Thanks for the with; and may its prayen be 
heard I 
Renowned men ye are ; holy and brave ; 
In every field of honour and of arms 
Some of your noble brotherhood are fimnd : 
Perhaps the valiant knights I now behold. 
Did on that luckless day against the Souldan 
With brave De ViUeneuve far the cross contend. 
If this be so, you can, perhaps, inform me 
Of one who in the battle foaght, whose fkto 
Is still unknown. 

lit Kniffht. None of us all, fkir dame, so honoar'd 
were 
As in tliat field to be, save this young knight. 
Sir Bertram, wherefore, in thy mantle wrapt, 
Btand'st thou so far behind t Speak to him, lady : 
For in that l>attle he right nobly fought. 
And may, belike, wot of the firiend you mention'd. 

Aur. [Ooing up eagerly to the young Knight] 
Didst thou there fight? then surely thou didst know 
The noble Ermingard, who from this isle 
With valiant Conrad went :— 
Wliat fato had he upon that dismal dhjl 

Young Kt. Whato'er his fato in that foil fight might 
be. 
He now is as the dead. 

Aur. Is as the dead I hal then he is not dead: 
He's living still. O toU me— teU me this I 
Say he is still alive ; and though he breathe 
In the foul pest-house ; though a wretched wanderer, 
Wounded and maim'd ; yea, though his noble form 
With chains and stripes and slavery be disgraced. 
Say he is living still, and I will bless thee. 
Tliou know'st— fkiU well thou know'st, but wilt not 

speak. 
What means that heavy groan t For love of God, 
Speak to me ! 

[Tewi the mantli from hi» faeef with vhieh he had con- 

My Ermingard I My blessed Ermingard ! 

The vety living nelf restored »gnin ! 

Dear, dear !— «o dear ! most dear i— my lost, my ftmnd I 



NYMPHS. 

pffrt. Eliza Lynn Linton, bom at Kwwiek, CamlMr- 
land. 18:!S. She is a daoghtor of tb« Iter. J. Ljbb» 
vicar of Crosthwaite, Keswick, and grand-dno^tw of 
Bishop Ooodenongh of Carlisle. She bagan her liteimiy 
career when only twenty-three, and siioedily eatmbUslMd 
herself as a rsgular contribator to the priuoipal nagn- 
sines and reviews. Her works are : A s«(A, the EififiAkai: 
Amymone, a romance of the days of Pwicloa: Jtfolitifv 
Witdi Stories; The Lake Country, iUnstrmtod hy her hoe- 
band, Mr. W. J. Linton; Oraep your N«aU: Ixaitt 
Latian qf Oreyrigg; Sewing the Wind; Oureelves, e«a^: 
and Patricia Kemball. The series of remarkable artieiee 
in the Saturday Review on the '*Oirl of the Period* 
and kindred subjects, and the novel entitled Tike I>ih 
Hietory of Jothua Davideon are attributed to Mim. Ljmm 
Linton. She writes with rare vigour, ainoerity, end 
humour— a kindly and appreciative nature n|ipar«ai la 
all Iter woilc. We are poinitted to qnoto the lUJcnri^ 
fhnn the Saturday Xeview.] 

Between the time of the raw school -girl and 
that of the finUhed young ladj is the abort 
season of the nymph, when the physical ei^joy* 
ment of life is perhaps at its keenest, and 
a girl is not afraid to use her limbs aa nature 
meant her to use them, nor ashamed to take 
pleasure in her youth and strength. Thia ia 
the time when a sharp run down a steep hill, 
with the chance of a tumble midway, ia aa 
exercise by no means objected to ; when clam- 
bering over gates, Htilcs. and eren crabbed 
stone wallH is not refused because of the nndlg- 
nified display of ankle which the adyentare in- 
volves; when leaping a ditch comes In as one 
of the ordinary accidents of a marshland walk; 
and when the fun of riding is infinitelj enhanced 
if the horse is only half broken or bare-backed. 
The nymph, an out-of-door, breezy, healthy 
girl, more after the pattern of the Greek Oread 
than the Amazon, is found only in the coantfy; 
and for the moAt part only in the remoter dia- 
trictsof the country-. In the town she degene- 
rates into fastness, according to the law which 
makcfl evil merely the misdirection of force, aa 
dirt is only matter in the wrong place. Bat 
among the mountainrt, in the secluded mid- 
land villages, or out on the thinly-populated 
moorland tracts, the nymph may be found la 
the full perfection of her nature. And a very 
beautiful kind of nature it is; though it ia to 
be feared that certain ladies of the stricter aort 
would call her "tomboy,** and that thoae of a 
still narrower way of thought, unable to dis- 
tinguish between unconventional tty and ml- 
garity, would hold her to l»e decidedly mlgar 
— which she is not — and would wonder at tier 
mother for " letting her go on sa'* Yoa fall 
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upon the n jmph at all hours and in all seasons. 
Indeed, she boasts that no weather ever keeps 
her indoors, and prefers a little roughness of 
the elements to anything too luscious or senti- 
mental. A fresh wind, a sharp frost, a blind- 
ing fall of snow, or a pelting shower of rain 
are all high jinks to the njmph, to whom it is 
rare fun to come in like a water-dog, dripping 
from every hair, or shaking the snow in masses 
from her hat and cloak. She prefers this kind 
of thing to the most suggestive beauty of the 
moonlight, or to the fervid heats of summer, 
and thinks a long walk in the crisp sharp frost, 
with the leaves crackling under her feet, worth 
all the nightingales in the wood. And yet she 
loves the spring and summer too, for the sake 
of the flowers and the birds and the beasts and 
the insects they bring forth ; for the nymph is 
almost always a naturalist of the perceptive 
and self-taught kind, and has a marvellous 
faculty for finding out nests and rare habitats, 
and for tracking unusual trails to their hidden 
homcrt. 

There is no prettier sight among girls than 
the nymph when thoroughly at her ease, and 
enjoying herself in her own peculiar way. 
That wonderful gnct of unconsciousness which 
liolongs to savages and animals belongs to her 
also, and she moves with a supple freedom 
which affectation or shyness would equally 
(iestroy. To see her running down a g^reen 
field, with the sunlight falling on her, her 
light dress blown into colon re<l clouds by the 
wind, her step a little too long for the correct 
town -walk, but so firmly planted and yet so 
light, so swift and so even, her cheeks freshly 
flushed by exercise, her eyes bright and fear- 
IcHH, her teeth just shown below her lip as she 
comes forwMrd with a ringing laugh, carrying 
a young bird which she has just caught, or % 
sheaf of wild flowers for which she has been 
perilling her neck, is to see a beautiful and 
gracious picture which one remembers with 
pleasure ail one's life after. Or you meet her 
quite alone on a wide bleak moor, with her 
hat in her hand and her hair blowing across 
her face, looking for plovers' eggs, or ferns and 
orchids down in the damp hollows. She is by 
no means dre^^scd according to the canons of 
Le FofUt, and yet she always manages to have 
something picturct^que al>out her — something 
tliut would delight an artist's taste, and that 
is in perfect harmony with herself and her 
hurroundings, which she wears with a profound 
ignorance as to how well it suits her, or a\ 
lea^t with only an instinctive knowledge that 
it is the right thing for her. She may be shy 
SL% she meets you ; if she is pasaing out of the 



nymph state into that of conscious womanhood, 
she will be shy ; but if still a nymph with no 
disturbing influences at work, she will probably 
look at you with a fixed, perplexing, half- 
provoking look of frank curiosity, which you 
can neither notice nor take advantage of; the 
trammels of conventional life fettering one side 
heavily, if not the other. Shocking as it is to 
say, the nymph may sometimes be met on the 
top of a hay-cart, and certainly in the hay-field, 
where she is engaged in scattering the "cocks," 
if not in raising them, and where even the hay- 
makers themselves — and they are not a notably 
romantic race— do not grumble at the extra 
trouble she gives them, because of her evident 
delight in her misdeeds. Besides, she has 
a bright word for them as she passes ; for the 
nymph has democratic tendencies, and is frank 
and " affiible " to all classes alike. She needs 
to be a little looked after in this direction, not 
for mischief but for manners; for, if not 
jodiciouily checked, she may become in time 
coarse. There are seamy sides to everything, 
and the mymph does not escape the genenl 
law. 

If the nymph condescends to any game 
at all, it is croquet, at which she is inexorably 
severe. She knows nothing of the little weak- 
ness which makes her elder sisters overlook the 
patent spooning of thefavoarite curate, even 
though he is opposed to them— nothing of the 
tender favouritism which pushes on an awk- 
ward partner by deeds of helping outside the 
law. The nymph, who has no weakness or 
tenderness of that kind, knows only the game; 
and the game has not elastic boundaries. 
Therefore she is inflexible in her justice to one 
side and the other. Is it not the game? she 
says, when reproached with being disagreeable 
and nnamiable. But even croquet is slow to 
the nymph, who has been known to handle 
a bat not discreditably, and who is an adept at 
firing at a mark with real powder and balL 
If she lives near a lake, a river, or the sea, she 
is first-rate at boating, can feather her oar and 
back water with the skill of a veteran oarsman, 
and can reef a sail or steer close without the 
slightest hesitation or nervousness. She is 
also a famous swimmer, and takes the water 
like a duck ; and at an ordinary summer sea* 
side resort, if by chance she ever profanes her- 
self by showing off there, attracts quite a 
crowd of beach loungers to watch her feats by 
the bathing machines. She is a great walker 
wherever she lives ; and, if a mountaineer, ia 
a clever cragswoman, making it a point of 
honoor to go to the top of the most difllcolt 
and daogeioiu mountaiDi in her neighbour* 
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hood, and coaxing her brothers to let her join 
them and their friends in expeditions which 
require both nerve and strength. Her greatest 
sphere of social glory is a picnic, where she 
always heads the exploring party, clambering 
up the rocks of the waterfall, or diving down 
into the close-smelling caves, or scaling the 
crumbling walls of the ruin before any one else 
can come up to her. She is specially happy at 
old ruins, where she flits in and out among 
the broken columns, and under the mouldering 
arches, like a npirit of the place disturbed 
unduly. Sometimes she climbs up by unseen 
means, till she reaches a point where it makes 
one dizzy to see her; and sometimes she startles 
her company by the sudden bleating of a 
sheep, or the wild hoot of an owl. For she 
can imitate the sounds of animals for the most 
part with wonderful accuracy; though she can 
also sing simple ballads without music, with 
sweetness, and correctly. She is fond of all 
animals, and fears none. She will pass through 
a field thronged with wild-looking cattle with- 
out the least hesitation; and makes friends 
even with the yelping farm-dogs that come 
snapping and snarling at her heels. In winter 
she feeds the wood-birds by flocks, and always 
takes care that the horses have a handful 
of corn or a lump of carrot when she goes to 
see them, and that the cows are the better for 
her virtit by a bunch of lucerne, or a fat fresh 
cabbage leaf. The home beasts show their 
pleasure when they hear her fleet footstep 
on the imved yard; and her favourite pony 
whinnies to her in a peculiar voice as she 
passes his stable door. These are her friends, 
and their love for her is her reward. 

In her early days the nymph was notorious 
for her dilapidated attire, perplexing mother 
and nurse to mend, or to understand why 
or how it had come about. But as her favourite 
hiding-place was in a forked branch midway 
up an old tree in the shrubben% or a natural 
arbour which she had cut out for herself in the 
very heart of the underwood, it was scarcely to 
be wondered at if cloth and cotton testified to 
the severity of her rctreat-s. She has still 
mysterious rents in her skirts, got no one 
knows how; and her mother still laments over 
her aptitude for rags, and wishes she could be 
brought to see the beauty of unstained apparel. 
She is given to early rising— to fits indeed of 
rising at some quite wild hour in the morning, 
for walks before breakfast, and the like inno- 
cent insanities. Sometimes she takes it in 
hand to educate herself in certain stoicisms, 
and goes without butter at breakfa-^t, or with- 
out breakfast altogether, if she thinks that 



thereby she will grow stronger, or kn 
to self-indulgence. For drink she will new 
touch wine or beer; bat ahe likes new milk, 
and is great in her capacity for water. 

The nymph is almost always of the middle- 
classes. It is next to impossible, indeed, that 
she should be found in the higher ranka, where 
girls are not left to themselves, and where no 
one lives in far-away country places oat of the 
reach of public opinion, and beyond the range 
of public overlooliing. Some yean ago, before 
the railroads and monster hotels had made the 
mountain districts like Hampstead or Rich- 
mond on a Sunday aflemoon, the nymph waa 
to be found in great abundance down in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. By the more 
remote lakes, like Buttermere and Hawea 
Water, and in the secluded valleys mnning np 
from the larger lakes, you would come upon 
square stuccoed houses, generally abominably 
Q^Iy* where the nymph was mistress of the 
situation. She might be met riding aboat 
alone in a flapping straw hat, long before hata 
were fashionable head -gear for women, and in 
a blue baize skirt for all the riding-habit 
thought necessary ; or she might be encountered 
on the wild fell sides, or on the mountain 
heights, or in her boat sculling among the 
lonely lake islets, or gathering water-lilies in 
the bays. In the desolate stretch of moorland 
country to the north of Skiddaw, the whole 
female population a few years ago was of the 
nymph kind; but railroads and the penny 
post, cheap trains, fashion, and fine-ladyiam 
have penetrated even into the heart of the 
wild mountains, and now the nymph there Is 
only a transitional type — not, as formerly, a 
fixed class. 

The nymph is the very reverse of a flirt. 
She has no inclination that way, and looks 
shy and awkward at the men who pay her oom- 
pliments, or attempt anything like sentimen- 
tality. But she is not superior to boys, who 
are her chosen companions and favouritea A 
bold, brave boy, who just overtops her In skill 
and daring, is her delight; but anything over 
twenty is "awfully old," while forty and sixty 
are so remot-e that the lines blur and blend Uh- 
gether, and have no distinction. By-and-by 
the nymph becomes a staid young woman, and 
marries. If she goes into a close town and 
has children, very often her yigorous health 
gives way, and we see her in a few ytmn 
nervous, emaciated, consumptive, and with a 
pitiful yearning for "home" more pathetie 
than all the rest But if she remaina whete 
she is, in the fresh pure air of her naiiTe plaoe^ 
she retains her youth and strength long after 
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the age when ordintiy women loee ihein, ind 
her children are celebrated aa magnificent 
Bpecimens of the fntore generation. We often 
see in coontrj places matrons of over forty who 
are still like yonng women, both in looks and 
bearing, both in mental innocence and physical 
power. They have the shy and innocent look 
of girls ; they blush like girls; they know less 
evil than almost any town-bred girl of eighteen, 
mothers of stalwart youths though they may 
be ; they can walk, and laugh, and take plea- 
sure in their lives like girls; and their daugh- 
ters find them as much sisters as mothers. 
It is not quite the same thing if they do not 
marry ; for among the Haddest sights of social 
life in that terrible fading and withering away 
of comely, healthy, vigorous young country 
g'wU, who hIowIv pa»H from nymphs, full of 
grace and beauty, of happiness and power, to 
antiquated virgins, soured, useless, debilitated, 
and out of nature. Of these, too, there are 
plenty in country places; but perhaps some 
scheme will be some day set afoot which shall 
redrcfls the overweighted balance, and bring to 
the service of the future some of the healthiest 
and best of our women. Meanwhile the fresh, 
innocent, breezy nymph is a charming study; 
and may the time be far distant which shall 
see her tamed and civilized out of existence 
altogether. 
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A CHINESE IX)VE-8T0RT. 

fEdwArd OrMj, born at Buidwioh, Kent, lit Deoem- 
ber, 1836, serred Kmie time in the rojral OATy, and apant 
a number of years in China and Jaimn. He then eeitled 
in the United Htatea, where, under the nnm de plume of 
Sung-Tie, he haa earned oonaiderable refrataiioii by hia 
novels and oontribntiona to the prineipid magaainea. 
His chief works are: The Queen'i Sailon; Ttto K%$$ta: 
Jalifi and I: Ckureh Mtutir AJtoat; ko. The fbllowing 
is taken from The Queen's SaUon^ a dotsI whidi is ad- 
mirably told in the rolliokiug spirit of a aalkn'. and in 
which the anthor hns turned to good aoooont his ex- 
|ieripnoe of Chinaw life. The hero of the incident ia 
Jerry TlKimpaon, a blithe hearted seaman, who haa been 
capturcMi by Tartar bannermen, haa made hia mmpB, 
and is pursued by two soldiers. Pang and Yang.] 

.\ftcr going a short distance, he (Jerry 
Thompson) fell in with a party of tea-gatherers, 
who invited him to join them. As he had no 
definite plan for the future, he accepted their 
oflfcr. and, receiving a basket, was soon toiling 
up the hillside. The business was one which 
re<]iiircd the labourers to be at work by sun- 
ri^\ as the kind of tea they were gathering ia 



not picked when the snn gets too far up. A 
light fog hnng about the hills, and the faces 
of most of the women were enveloped in wrap- 
pers, bnt as the day broke they took off these 
cloths, and revealed some very pretty coun- 
tenances. 

Upon their arrival at the plantation to which 
the party were bound, the leader appointed 
the pickers and carriers: the former were 
expert young giris who had been trained to 
the business from childhood, while the latter 
consisted of the "dull-heads," or men; and as 
the sailor was supposed to be a poor Cantonese, 
and as such could know nothing about picking 
tea, he was directed to hold the basket for a 
sprightly g^rl named A-tae. 

Now, it is usual for the girl who picks the 
finer kinds of tea to be dressed in much better 
clothes than her basket-holder, and as A-tae 
was a beauty, and tolerably well-off, she was 
smartly attired; true, her garments were not 
very costly, but they were new and jauntily 
worn. Her dress consisted of two pieces, the 
usual loose blue trousers and wide-sleeved 
jacket, her hair being braided in queues which 
descended to her waist, while her head was 
protected from the sun by an immensely wide 
bamboo- hat. 

When the overseer directed the sailor to 
bear her basket she had not cast eyes upon the 
latter, having been listening to the silly story 
of a companion, so, thinking it was the usual 
" dull-head,*' she waved him to follow her, and 
turned into one of the rows ; then, dexterously 
grasping a handful of leaves, she cried, "Come 
here!" and upon his placing the sieve-like 
basket under her hands, showered the leaves 
into it with marvellous rapidity. Having 
exhausted one bush, she was moving towards 
another, when, catching sight of her attendant, 
she uttered a little scream, and ooqoettishly 
turned away her head. Seeing her agitation, 
the enamoured basket-holder inquired if she 
were unwell. 

"No! I'm— Come here, you fright!" 

The girl worked like lightning, ordering 
her holder about in a most imperious manner. 
At last curiosity overcame her, and she de- 
manded the name of her slave. 

" I have no name."* 

"No! How sliall I call you then?*' 

" Call me 8&'* (ugly of the sort). 

"Oh no! oh no! that would be cruel" 

" Call me Cht^iM " (a mean fellow). 

" No, no, for you are not mean." 

*'What will you name me, then?" said 
Jerry, looking as though he oonld devour her* 
" What you call me shall be my name." 
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A-toc trembled as she cast a timorous glance 
towards her basket- bearer, and replied, " I call 
you ShO" (beautiful eyes), saying which she 
laughed, and added, " but surely you will not 
take that name?" 

"1*11 call myself anything you chooHe to 
name me." 

'* Then I give you this, — Yung- Yung" (good- 
humoured face). 

"And what may I call you 7" 

"Me! Don't you know?" said the pretty 
girl, looking at Yung- Yung in a manner which 
made his heart bump again. "What! not 
know my name?" 

" I do not. I am a wanderer and a stranger 
here." 

" Poor fellow. Have you no friends?" 

" None here. Will you be my friend?'* 

" You don't know my name, yet ask me to 
be your friend. Speak lower, and look down 
while you talk, or the orerHeer will send some 
one else with me to-morrow." 

" Wliat ii* your name?" 

"A-tae." 

After costing his eyes about in order to 
ascertain if any of the pickers were watching, 
he bent over the girl, who was very deeply 
engaged in removing some fine shoots from 
the lower part of a plant, and when she rose, 
as her cheek came quite close to his, he kissed 
it gently, and said, 

" A-tae, I love you." 

The girl gave a nervous little laugh, then 
Askcd him what he meant. 

*' I want to marrj' you." 

"Where do you come from, Yung-Yung- 
Shd, that you speak thus? Would I could be 
given to one like you; but I shall be, like 
other girlrt, sent off to slave for some man of 
my own clasii, or sold to a mandarin." (It 
will be perceived that A-tac waM, although a 
Chinese, an advocate for woman's rights.) 
'*0h, Yung-Yung-Sh5, do you think Buddha 
knows how badly they treat us poor girls?" 

" Can't you run away with me?" obsen-ed 
the sailor; " slip off in the night, and go away 
to a country where the women arc thought as 
much of as the men." 

"That's where Buddha is, Yung-Yung-8h». 
There we shall be men. I know all about 
that, and have my Tich papers at home. Tm 
not as stupid as most girls. You are a bene- 
volent man thus to liKten to the nonHense of 
little me. But why do those Yucn-chae (police- 
runners) point this way? Arc you wanted? 
If so, flee, "that way, that way; up among 
the rocks, and hide in the caves. " | 

Jerry had little time to say farewell, as he 



noticed the two soldiers [Corporal PSng mnd 
Yung], accompanied by poiice-iunners, makinfp 
towards him; so, after bestowing a fenrcnt 
kiss upon the lips of the astoniabed A-tae, he 
sprang over the tea-plants, and tptd away like 
the wind. The poor girl sonk upon the groo nd, 
cried, and wrung her bands like one demented. 
Her companions gathered round, and findinif 
she was in trouble, prevailed upon her to go 
home. Meanwhile the soldiers and their pmrtj 
chased the agile sailor, running until th^ 
got out of breath; and when they last spied 
him he was darting into a wood, which was aet 
apart for the use of Buddhist priests, and where 
they felt sure of bagging him during the coorBe 
of the day. 

A-tae walked home like one in a dream^ 
and was questioned by her mother, who an- 
xiously inquired if she had "seen a spirit,'* 
she looked so scared and pale. She had neen 
one, the recollection of whom would never 
again be absent from her mind. She wan in 
love, had been spoken too by a being, one of 
the opposite sex, who neither commanded nor 
treated her like an inferior animal. Was it 
not a dream ? Was he not one of those genii 
who, aHriuniing the appearance of gods, nae 
their fatal beauty to dcHtroy all whom they 
fell in with? What could he be? 

Poor little girl! She was sorely tried; so 
taking a few sticks of incense, she burned 
them i)efore the picture of the Kitchen god, in 
order if iK>rtHible to get him on her side. But 
she didn't tell her mother about Yung- Yang- 
ShO. 

Towards the evening she became very ill ; 
and by night her anxious parents sent for » 
doctor, who, after writing a prescription, sob* 
mitted it to them. 

" How much will it cost?" demanded the 
father. 

"Two hundred cash," gravely replied the 
man of physic 

" Can't you do it a little cheaper? we are 
poor people. " 

"I don't think I can. I^t mc tee. I 
can leave out the dried rats* tails — they are 
costly — and the alligators' blood may be omit- 
ted. Well, say one hundred cash." 

The mother was a clever woman, and didn*t 
believe in the doctor's nostrums, lo she de- 
manded how much the gentleman wanted for 
the prescription. 

"Fifty cash." 

"Pay him and let him go, my lord/' she 
observed to her husband, who thereapon handed 
over the cash, and the doctor departed. When 
he was out of sight the old woman nodded 
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Bhrewdly towards her hnaband, as much as to 
infer, " tru8t me for being smart," then having 
prostrated herself before the picture of the 
Kitchen god, gnravely burned the prescription, 
and pouring some warm tea upon the ashes, 
carried the drink to her daughter, and com- 
pelled her to swallow it, saying soothingly, 
''You'll be all right to-morrow.'* 

" Oh, my heart, my heart,*' moaned the 
poor little girl. 

"Oh, it is not your heart, A-tae, it's your 
bruin that has become oiled by the sun. You'll 
be all right now, as it will congeal again ;" 
and having delivered herself of this very Chin- 
ese opinion, the old lady withdrew, leaving 
the poor child to combat a disease as old as the 
hills, and for which there has never been but 
one cure since the world began. Nothing but 
the possession of the loved one will satisfy the 
poor souls, who, like A-tae, suffer from this 
awful affliction. No doctor can cure them, — 
possibly the priest may, — but not the man of 
medicine. 

Wlieii the girl's mother saw her husband 
the latter did not ask how fared his darling 
A-tae. She was but a girl, and her death 
would not cause him to shed a tear, but the 
mother made up her mind to one thing, as she 
informed her help. ** If that girl gets a little 
better, I'll take her to Nan-woo," a very sancti- 
fic<l Buddhist bonze, who lived in a hole in a 
rock situated in the Buddhist grove, distant 
about eight li from her house. But A-tae 
became worse, so they bled her. This took 
away what little strength she had left, and the 
gossips said she would soon salute heaven. 
Upon the afternoon of the fifth day some of 
the women round her bed were speaking about 
the hunt after the stranger who had been 
working with A-tae upon the day she was 
taken sick, and after observing that "he must 
have bewitched the child," they mentioned 
something which had a wonderful effect upon 
the girl, and which caused her to rally from 
that moment. 

Jerry, having distanced his pursuers, deter- 
mined to search for the caves of which A-tae 
had spoken. ... 

1 1 was a smart chase, as the runners knew 
every inch of the ground; and after having 
sighted him several times, but to lose him 
again the next moment, one of them saw him 
disappear up a sort of ravine, from which they 
were certain he could not escape. 

"It is the retreat of Nan- woo, a very holy 
bonze, and he is as safe in that hole as a rat 
is in a lM)ttIe,*' observed one of the police. 

" lie is a wizard, and will fly out if all other 



means fail him. Oh, I know we shan't catch 
him,*' grumbled Yung. 

" How can we fail, your excellency?" replied 
one of the attendants. " That path leads to 
a high rock, in which is a small hole, where 
Nan-woo entered fifty years ago. On each 
side of the path is a precipitous rock, which no 
man can climb; therefore your foreign devil, 
upon finding the path leads to nowhere, will 
retrace his steps. Let us, therefore, crouch 
down upon either side of the rocks at the en- 
trance, place a cord across the pathway, await 
his return, and when he arrives we will lift the 
line, and trip him up." 

' ' Capital, capital ! " cried the soldiers. There- 
upon the party divided, and crouching down 
behind the gigantic boulders which lay beside 
the entrance to the gulch, string in hand, 
awaited the return of the sailor. They calcu- 
lated he would possibly have a little chat with 
the bonze, then, finding there was no other 
outlet, would fall into their hands, and be cap- 
tured without difilculty. Every now and then 
some noise, probably caused by rabbits, would 
make them start and clutch their line, but 
after waiting a considerable time, hunger re- 
minded them that they had started upon the 
expedition without taking breakfast, and they 
determined to proceed up the ravine, and boldly 
bring the " eccentric one to bay." 

Having explored nearly the entire length of 
the place, they turned a bend in the pathway, 
and fonnd themselves before the retreat of Nan- 
woo; but where was the sailor? 

**\ expect he is in there along with the 
bonze,'* whispered Yung. 

'<Bo6h! How could he get in there? Why, 
it is five feet from the g^und, and the hole is 
too small '* 

"Ask the hermit if he has seen a man?" 
put in one of the runners. 

Upon this P&ng, who did not believe in 
Buddhism, and consequently had little respect 
for its bonzes, advanced to the opening, and 
rapping his iword-handle against the screen, 
demanded if the old gentleman inside had seen 
a fellow trying to climb np the rocks which 
surrounded his celL 

Fumbling at the slab of limestone which 
formed the screen before the entrance or pigeon- 
hole of his cell, repeating as he did so the words 
"o-mi-tu-fuh, o-mi-tn-fuh," the old bonze at 
last succeeded in pushing the panel into a 
hole cat out for its reception in the side of 
the rock, and then asked the soldier what he 
wanted, upon which the latter repeated hit 
question. 

The old bonze looked at his interrogmtor for 
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<'WeU/* exclaimed the saUor in his naUvv 
language, ''here's a go. IVe been and aigned 
articles to a toad in a hole, and got to lire in 
a box office, on dry rice and water.*' 

Their frugal meal having been partaken of, 
the bonze chin-chinned hia disciple, and with 
the aiwurance that no man would dare come 
up the gully at night (aa he had declnred it 
was haunted), the old gentleman dropped dova 
upon his knees, and o-mi-tu*foh*d at each n 
rate that Jerry set it to music, and joined ia 



Honio uiomontA : at length appearing to under- 
Hhiuil him, replied. " M j son, since first I 
outon^d tliis abode, these eyes have never 
bohold a umii attempt to si'alo those rocks — 
o mi (U'fuh, o mi tufuh." 

" (*omo uloMg, l*&iig; he's crackcil. Let us 
it<H«k tho folhtw in muuo other plaiT; or. Itettcr 
Mill, wo will return, or join tho lirKt party of 
roU^ls wo ouuo uorxwts, an it will never do for 
UH (o p> Imok to our nutivo town and say we 
have Uwt him." 

After a strict senri^h they guvo the matter ! a sort of chorus, 
lip. and dismisAiug the |K>liix'- runners, pro- | " I wonder what the deuce it menna? I 
oo^nlotl to (ho nearest n'K'l town, wherv they | used to hear poor Jow a-sayingof it. Oh Bj 
worp reooiviM with ojhmi arms by .Ma-ehow- . tooth full (stretching himself, and yawning); 

wsiij;, who ivmmandiHl the in>urginits in tlmt don't I wish I had a toothful of grog." 
district. I When the sailor awoke the next morning Imi 

When tho sailor euteretl the ravine, he im- found the old bonze still at it. — "o-mi-ta*fak» 

a^iue«l it hsd another outlet, hut u\xn\ dis^x>ver- o-mi-tu-fuh! " and he kept it up all day, repent* 

ini? the Mnall o\eu hko o|Hrninj; in the nvk at ing the words in a mechanical sort of n^^Lcer, 

tho end vthe same Ihmui; o|HMi at thetime^. he. which at times greatly irritated hi* .- ^- 

t.'tkiuir it for the entruuv to a burial-vault, panion. 

after ninuinj; to ^ivo him>elf im|H'tus. sprang AN>ut ten o'cloi'k a woman came, and nalced 

up. chitohe^l tho Uslp^ with his h.inds. then what she should do to obtain luck, 

for^uiu; in his he.id and shouUiers, wriiQ^led ** Brine a di>h of boiled rice and 

tHr^>ui;h. and dn^pi^sl :i{v>n the l)«x>r. and place them in the road before my cell. 

Nan-wiv wjm slumlHrinc. but in his sleep an offering to the evil >p:ritiL I>o Uu* dailj- 

ro|VAt ing the w onis • • t>-m i ■ t u • fuh : " u|H>n for a week. " 

w huh Jerry sh^vk him. then pnv^t rated him- When she had departed another arr ln pd, 

M'lt\ and. to the Ivsi of his ability, rvpeatetl and the sailor amused hinuelf. and impro^red 

the same worvis to the astonished tK^nre. who his knowledge of the language, by liAcsLiKg t* 

Kx^ke\l at h:m with horrx^r. and quaveringly their wants. At last one came who«e nin» 

demana«\i «ho he «av caused the man to be all ean. It wa* A-«^'a 

** Oh. nn t«v^:h fuV.' oh. my tooth furi!" mother, who thua detailed her dacgticr'a 

^•Ax'ulatM the pr^vitnte sailor. Howip\er, at sjmptoir.*. 

Ic;\i:th he ^^t up. anii. :n his best Chine:Af. "She has devils in her brain, w bo !<f«e=^ far 

pr«><\i :hc N^nse would save his life, and hide her. inu I fear 9«he will die** 

ht'.r. t'rv«r.\ h:s enenr.!es. Nan-wx^. who had grei: faith in a yvKi^fd 

N An « %x^ •as a merv::*.;* man. and as he had <v«n>::ti::u>B. nre ibe affl:et<d aocher tw» 

i/r.c xieN.r-A*. An ATV'isiar.:. or d:>c:r*e, acrwd of t«=:Sx«. c;k4i one of which vi« 

iONhc*.:cr !>.»* fAC'.::^'e. I1av:u4::ss:rsc:edh:a '"IVv'.ine pmeni beceft. and reccirr 

10 ho*..: >.;s :.>r.cve. ihe .>*.*: K^cre ;*x>k his pi.'^K- wwir>i in fziare :"* whi'.e iht oshcr nn ^ 

s uv. N: >. ; r. .: t i^c>.- nrv r. . as i a w:i: sec she arr. 'rkl 1 :■ w* • • Ten Uh>^sasd dev-.l* m« nc« a* 

*n: ;hf >sv.: iTs . h.^w he f.>; r;v: *>f ties: has ini: as a bad i.<*rL " 

Ni^n d.^r:Sf\i A Ue's ^*'^— * read 

^^ ."i-r. r.-.<-ht ,"*rrf :h^ Vr.r:? *..: a U=r. aai lieat as the w..ri> >f an c-r 





h* .•.•.'.r*'-s wrre *..V?. Thf ."^f.'. w:a* a^ '.rre- **^*'^wa A :«( crt* 

r,vk ?h.--f '•*> =.■» :'..T:i.:i:rf, >i; *i Ai r.*:. a Skske: rf trtii a»i *cc* _ 

li*.* .iR » k •...:.■,"■« ar'..."-fti Li« >ccar >xews«Ai afa'i «aa*-i:w." iw tb.*hz£i^ 

.'.""rrk v:.r^v^*^ :Sf \i,izic \Ya ft« s.^ocnui. Is wss a f-rw cayt a^er :.i.2> ikaz ?^ 

•iVi ^>kV. r" :*j>: was wm: "he ':.rf< .m* xiva we« .-aia:^;.af ar:<ur£ A-tac *■ 

wy vi ;j< ,:.; sr.** ».vnm^ a»i tak.ixa Laski- lieT ji^L-i w*# its • C^t Xrk 

'i.*. .-^' r^^ ihrrw X v« ^ra.» ixte Li» ».ictL y.-c )»arc inc mwy! 

l>^a ^:7ax.k a «^ «*c w^auf . aaai^eei v->T-a*>^ t^ 
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poor child so? Well, tbej chued him to Nan- 
woo*8 hermitage, and the bonze told them that 
as soon as the thing saw him, it bunt into a 
flame and vanished.*' 

" Did you ever?" cried one gossip. 

** Bless us!" said another. 

And little A-tae winked behind their backs. 

"Oh, splendid Yung-Yung-ShA, I shall see 
you again, my lord, my emperor, my deity. 
I shall live if I can only look upon you now 
and then. We will be like the Neih, who 
enjoy sublime lore by merely glancing at each 
other. O dazzling ShO! You shall be my 
god, and I will bum incense to you day and 
night My whole frame thrills with exquisite 
delight when I hear your Toice. My eyes 
light up like lamps at night when I view you, 
ShO. Oh, my absorbing god, never look coldly 
upon A-tae. You will always speak gently 
to me, will you not? Always be so kind and 
tender to your little A-tae, who loves you from 
your queue to your shoes. " Thus apostrophized 
the happy girl, and it was no wonder old Nan- 
woo's charms worked, for Cupid was directing 
them; and as musk overpowers every other 
odour, so, beside love, all pleasures in this life 
are utterly dwarfed and lost Twas love nearly 
caused the death of A-tae, and the same 
potent spell restored her to life and hope. 

** Now, whether you like it or not, you shall 
visit Nan- woo next week," observed the girl's 
mother. 

"Ill try," dutifully repUed Atac. "HI 
go, mother, even if it kills me. I'd rather die 
than diMplease my parents." Cunning little 
A-tae! 

Little A-tae improved wonderfully in health, 
and within five days after her mother's visit 
to Nan-woo announced that she was ready to 
set out for the sacred, grove. Her parent did 
not content herself with sending only some 
fruit and tea, but added sweetmeats and sundry 
delicacies, including a little rock-salt, which she 
packed in a neat bamboo basket, and gave her 
daughter, with many minute instmctions as 
to her deportment 

It was a lovely autumnal day; and as the 
girl bent her steps towards the bill she mechani- 
cally sang a very old Chinese ditty called "The 
life of a leaf," while her thoughts, wandering 
more fleetly on, were already with her beloved 
YungYung-8hA. Strange to say, after the 
first few stanzas she altered the words in a 
manner which would have puzcled any Celestial 
who overheard her. The original song ran as 
follows : — 

"Of th« Tonng bud. eoT«rtd with down, 
Soft M th« brMth of a Mphyr, 



UnfiddiDf to tho son, a leaf appean, 

TnkUr m the cheek of an infiuit 

At flnl thin, delioata, trantparent, 

Derelopinf qnicklj, veined like the hand of a maidn* 

From flnt to last alwi^ beantiM. 

Altar reclining in the light of the golden son. 

And ooqoetting with the ■ilver moon 

For many di^ja, 

The early (eager, fiirward) froet kimes it gently. 

Gemming it with beauty. 

It blnahee at the embrace ; 

Emboldened, the tooch ie repeated. 

When lo, the mddy colour fliee, and 

The leaf, pale and trembling. 

Drops upon the boeom of the earth.** 

That was what she should have sung, bnt 
she altered it in this manner, for after utter* 
ing the words, 

** From flnt to last always beaatiful," 

pouring her heart out in melody, she sang, 

"Oh I charming Tnng-Tung-Sh<S 
By day my ran, by ni|^t my moon, 
Alwaya tbua to nnnain. 
I cannot fbrget the gentle embrsoe 
Tou gare me in tbe tea-fleUL 
My Ihoe burne with happineie, 
Bnt you will never repeat it? 
Oh I wiU you? 
Boon again I shall beh(dd the bright light of your 

eyeel 
Ah me I then pale and trembling 
Shall I sink upon the earth. 
And die of veiy happiness.** 

Aa she lang this her eyes sparided, and a 
smile illuminated her face. Was she not going 
to meet her tme love, her own Yung-Ynng- 
ShA? Under those circumstances even a plain 
girl would have looked charming, and little 
A-tae appeared happy aa a bird and bright aa 
a diamond. 

The girl proceeded at a brisk rate nntil the 
came to the entrance of the ravine, upon which 
she stopped and tormented herself with sur- 
mises. ** He has fled. He was killed, for my 
mother did not mention hiuL I am devoured 
with affliction ; I must go back," she thought, 
but after a while summoned courage, and walk- 
ing up the pathway, found hersdf before the 
hole in the wall. 

'* Ahem!" said a voice, which she knew did 
not belong to Nan-woo. 

A-tae blnshed, cast down her eyes, and lift- 
ing the tribute basket placed it gently upon 
the ledge, but was too much agitated to 
speak. 

'< Ahem!" repeated the person inside. 

"Sh5/' timidly whispered the giri, still 
looking at the grmind ; and ere she ooold raise 
her eyes the lione screen was poshed back, and 
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Jerry, thrusting forth his arms, seized her, 
and lifting her up, imprinted a burning kiss 
upon her lips. 

"OShO, don't" 

** You beauty, how I have longed to see 
you ! " whispered the happy fellow. Of course 
his Chinese was not perfect by a long way, but 
he managed to make her understand, and what 
he could not utter with his tongue he expressed 
with his eyes, his only drawback being his in- 
ability to kiss her often, as the operation was 
not only awkward, but absolutely dangerous. 
After a delicious half-hour, during which he 
told her that she was the most beautiful woman 
in the world at least twenty times, she asked 
for Nan- woo. 

"Oh, he's asleep." 

"Wake him. Good-bye. I'll come again 
to-morrow, my lord," said she, kissing her 
hand in imitation of her lover; then, assum- 
ing adcmurccxprcAsion of countenance, awaited 
the awakening of the bonze. 

After shaking the old gentleman until he 
began to fear he would dirtl<K'ate his neck, the 
sailor succetnlcd in getting Nan -woo to open 
one eve, and to kIowIv utter "o-mi-tu-fuh," 
upon which the deputy bonze repeated the 
irritation until he got through a good many 
"omi-tu-fuh's;" then he informed him that 
a jyerKon wantc<l him, and added in Kng- 
lish, '' If 1 ketch you a winkin' at her I'll ntop 
your rice, so mind." Not that the bonze was 
likely to be guilty of such a breach of dixci- 
pline, but the nailor was so love-stricken, that 
he would have quarrelled with A-tae's nhadow 
from very jealousy. 

After receiving the offering, Nan- woo glanced 
at the girl, and obrierved, " Bring another to- 
morrow; go, you are better;" then squatting 
upon hirt mat recommenced his ** o-mi — " re- 
frain, assiKtcd in the performance by his deputy, 
who growled out a deep bass, whistled, or sang 
a falsetto accompaniment as the whim took 
him. Not that it mattered to the bonze what 
he did, provided he kept within the cell, as 
after Jerry had l>ccn with him a week, except 
when spoken too, he took no more notice of his 
disciple than he would of a tame kitten. 

One of the j)ol ice-runners was related to 
A-tae's family ; and l)eing a cool, calculating 
scamp, who did not believe in the Kupenmtural, 
could not make out how it was that Jerry had 
left the ravine. Knowing he would receive a 
large reward if he captured him, he communi- 
cated his suspicions to A-tae's brother, a rowdy 
named Hew-chaou, }i\ton which they deter- 
mined to keep an eye upon the Buddhist grove, 
particularly about the ravine; and as winter 



had set in, they searched diligently for Iboi- 
prints in the snow. 

The girl returned every day, and upon some 
occasions had the inexpressible happineas of 
speaking to her lover, when one morning; to 
her astonishment, she found Jerry out of the 
cell, and waiting for her at the entrmnoe of the 
ravine. 

"Oh, my lord! Sh5! Hie thee bedL 
If they see you we are lust." 

" Nonsense. I've been cooped up I0119 
enough, and mean to have a cmiae. I can't 
stand it any longer ; besides, Nan-woo*s aaleep 
— he spends half his time so now ; I think he 
won't live long. But what makes yon look so 
pale?" 

" My lord ShO, for ten days, in fact, ainee 
the snow first fell, I have been watched by two 
men, — one is my brother Ilew-chaou, and the 
other the police-runner who hunted you. Oh, 
do not expose yourself to these wolves. If y 
brother is a bad man, and would sell your 
head for a sapeck, and the runner is a tiger." 

" I don't fear them, A-tae, but I'm getting 
lonely and am half-Htarved. Will yon leave 
this place and go with me?" 

" I can't," she sobbed. 

"Why not?" 

" We should not get ten li before they vonld 
track us. Then what would become of you, 
my lord Sh5?" 

They had walked up the ravine, and were 
now just outside the cell, when suddenly the 
head of the old bonze protruded from the hole, 
his eyes wide open with astonishment and 
terror. 

" O-mi — come in, you fool! o-mi-tn-fnh, 
you blind idiot, come in!" saying which he 
threw his arms about, and behaved in such 
a ridiculously frantic manner, that out of 
compassion Jerry kissed A-tao, and wriggled 
through the hole into the cell. 

Nan- woo was a very proper old man. and 
the sailor's proceedings quite scandalized him, 
but after a few hours he relapsed into hiit vege- 
table state, and thingH went on as before. One 
night in the depth of winter the deputy was 
awakened by the moans of the old fellow, and 
hastened to his assistance, but after having 
made him some tea, he retired again to his 
mat, imagining the malady allayed by the 
warm drink. However, when day broke he 
found his senior would soon repeat hia laat 
"o-mi," as he was going fast Thinking the 
case required religious consolation, he did his 
best under the circumstances, and as, with all 
his faults, Thompson was not without 
sort of religion, he managed to remember 



pnjer or two, which b« n^ttied to the djing 
boQie, wioding up by wiy of a hjnrn with 
" Ben doth (ti* unla iHMj ba,- 1 



Kp«at«d •lowly. Nan-w 



1 looked at him witli 
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will draM tn tht old bonu'i cloUiM, ud Imt* 
tha place. In bii winter hoodi no one will 
be able to know who we are, and once at Hang- 
Chow, tboreare a thoound cbancM to leMh 
wa, when I can ahip in a junk, and lake 



«toDy eipnasion of counlenanee, and abont j J°'' " ■"? »ife-" 

elGTen A. M. , after a faint slraggla, with a half ^^^" ""^ pennaiion the girl agreed to 

ottered "o-mi-t — "upon his lipe, the old bonw remain with him, obeerving that death would 

breathed hU laat, "saluting; heaven" from the ** preferable to such miserj aa they had 

ariBB of bid Borrowing Mmpanion. endured for the last few daya. 

"Here'safii. On a lee nhore, skipper gone. , ''■'^ *'»<'• '"•d li«nlly PMed her lipe before 

and nothing bat breakara all round. Wall. "" brother suddenly Bprong from behind a 

poor old buffer, you aaved my life and put nj'i f"*^' *'^' •'"■'"g a short sword, planged it 

with me, and now you're gone, I'll bory you '"'*' ^' '^J- 

-'---'-'- Wtb a cry like that of a wounded tiger, the 



decently;" saying which he pushed the body 
through the hole, and having taken it oat of 
the ravine succeeded in burying it in a snow- 
drift, where the mortal remaiui were found in 
the spring, and interred by n brother bonie. 
After the death of Nan- woo the sailor eet to 



sailor jumped at Hew-chaou, and seiiing' the 
Bword, delivered cut after cut until the rowdy 
wia covered with wounds. After a deeperate 
atniggle.duringwhich both fought like demons, 
the Chinaman, in endeavouring to pick u 



work anil pulled down the rocks which had """"'' f*^'"*^ » ^^ow upon the nape of the 

been piled up in front of the cell fifty years ' "'^> which stretched him dead. Seeing this 

before, when the old bonze en(ei«d it, the Thompson gently lifted up the body of A-toe, 

occupation tending to keep his blood in circu- ^'' <^"7i>iK it iolo the cell, endeavoured to 

Itttion, and preventing him from thinking of '•"■'8 ^" l^wk to lift When she became 

his loneliness. He knew none of the old wo- . «"^i'>i"' he asked her whete she was wounded, 

men who frequented the place lu Gne weather "I"" *'''<:'' »^' motioned to her side, and 

would be likely U> visit him then, and it was ■^■' '^''*~' ^" *J*" " •' i" Kfe*t pi 

not until hiscompanion hadbeendead aweek ' ."jPJ"''"' 

that A-tttc again made her appearance. Before ^°° ^'^ ''■ 

Ihc Huony weather set in the girl had managed """ ° " 
to bring him several arliclea of wi 
mber of bundle* of rice- 



be formed into a bed, so hin situation i 

jjuite so forlorn is mJKht have been imagined, 
hU great trouble being a fear of starvationi > 
and when Alae came paltering up the path he 
gave a cheer, and rushing out caught her in i 
hre embrace. 

•■ Please, ShO!— my lord— don't!" ' 

" I'm BO glad to lee you ; you can't tell how I 

louclr 1 have been. The old man 1* dead, 

niid, but for yoQ, 1 would bare left and risked 

cjplur ■ 



Poor little thing— my curse on the brule 
Id any one with a fleart 
-..-^™ ' he obaerved in English, 

clothing, "''^" »*'*'<^ f* ^" l«aguage, " Fear not, A-tae, 
which ^*"' ""' ■°°° ** *ell." 



The girl opened her eyes upon bearing bii 
voice, and imiliog faintly, begged him not 1« 
•orrow for her, she was bo happy resting in hia 

Thompson gazed upon the loving face, but 
In spite of vain endeavourB to restrain hii emo- 
tion, bis lipe quivered, and big teari conrsed 
down his cheeks. 

"Don't weep, Tung- Yung- ShO." 

" God—help— me. I dcMrve t« Iom jo«, 

1 punishment for my slna" 



Did you bear a noise!" , "Speak my own language." 

Non«en»e! It is your imagination." " A-tae, my heart is broken, and wonld I 

I fear my brother haa followod me. He ' "" *" J""' P"*^ ' ^"' ""t loved you a* 
very iUBpiciouB, and wanted mv mother lo ' should. 1 am not worthy of such love aa 

• — --,-. . you ra, yon pure lily." 

Upon hearing this the poor girl Ufted her 
bead, laid her cheek upon hia, and klidng him 
Kently, aald, " Yung-Ynng-8hO, I'm — to— 
liappy!" then dropped upon bis shoalder, and 
giving him a look of InefTable love, eloaed her 
'-yeH, and in a abort lime all her cvlhly (nublea 



ming, but 1 _._ _ , „ . 

-hnuld never have any luck- Hist!— 1 hear 
it agnin ; 'tis some one moving. Let ui hide. " 



" Who would 

■■ My brother would kill me if he found 
nth you. I know hia pauionate nature." 
"Stay here until night falls, and then 



ben be fonnd that she waa dead he clawed 
lo hi* heart, and laTiahed the moat cndtar- 
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ing BpitbeU upon her — "Opeo your eyes once 
men! darting A-tae! Look at me again! 
YoDr heart still beau." But the light of the 
bMutiful eyea iraa dimmed for ever, and tho 
loving little heart would never beat for him 
again. All day he held her in hia arms, and 
when evening came he lit a lamp — wliicii hod 
been her present- — and watched her body 
through the long winter night. At times, 
fancying she smiled at him, he would bend 
over her and listen — but to hear the beating 
of hi« own heart, — Iheu he would gently kisH 
her lipH, and resume hiii lonely nnt^h. 

There, in the presence of a womnii who had 
shown by her every SL-tian iiow tenderly and 
dearly tibo had loved him. the sailor looked 
back upon hia psst life, and contrasted the 
conduct of the girt before him with that of 
his former loves. "Kone of them were lialf 
an good as she," ho thought, and he vowed 
henceforth to ahun the hiociety of the opposite 

At daybreak he tool, her once more in his 
arms, and huricd her in the huow near the en- 
trance of tlie ravine, tu 
over her in auch a manner that no wil< 
could get at (he body. The anew m 
fwt when ho iliil tiiia, and in a short 
tumulus wa.<i completely hidden with a veil of 
Bpotlesa parity; then he returned to the hermi- 
tage, and having dressed ia the winter suit of 
the bonze, left the ravine. As he passed tho 
place where hia lost love lay so silent, he knelt 
reverently and prayed that she might lie in a 
happier Btate whore she would never have a 
■orrow; then, with a heavy heart, he wandered 
forth, going he cared not whither. 
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[Srdiuiy Doball, bora i 
Ki* ; dial at Birton-Eud 
IST4. Uniln th« pHudoD 
(■iDsd ■ diiUniaiibad pli 



,- BtMrr, at whidi 
rjn't aiataiiiu Hid, •'Oeniui !• unroirtJ 
, In •inr pig*;" imct Stiglaiid i» Timr 



I •hall b« luppg' any whtra, 
Btvrj bnath of the momiag al 
lUkB B» thmb and qnlTir. 



lo arch stonea 
I wild animal 
w Win falling I 



at olflariug to blua^ 



oald look Dt 

bssl. wb«l tLrm^ tbe ibudow; 
erB DiDBt bo odonn mntid tho plno, 
Lon muit b« balm of bnatliliig klna. 



Amonf tba thLoket haEaJt of llie braka 
Porchuca Hma n<ghtlngi]o doUi duika 
HUtathin, and lbs uLr lihili of HOf ; 
In thCHOldd*)'! whon I mujoangaiida 



Aad flad bim ilntliii on tbt Hltiaa 
(I know It oTou Dow) 
When. (iDoa tba Bit of bat, 

TlTiDf the ipring night cmr. Uk* ■ I 
Beoeath tho vonial idood ; 
And while I llitod lung. 
Darmo, uidntllbeHng. 
And aU hU •Uuchlw »ng. 
Al KiQiething felling nnewerc. 
Pell ont of the U1I Inn ha Mill am 
Fall ringing doa n tho rlnilnjc nioru 
Rug like ■ golilen Jewel donn ■ (dI 

Bnt wheal me to the nndent oak. 



I at hie mat poweifal ljilca.1 

Wheel me tnto the lunihlne. 
Wheel me Into the diadow. 
Thara molt be lean* on the woodhiiu 
U the klag-oap IV 



Thawing all hie fftsen rtnga 
On the benk wbeia tb» wrni iln^ 
Let me beu the little belt, 
Whan the lad-wlng. lop-niut hi|^ 
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Hit net of barren thadaWf 
Like thoee wrestlen' nets of old. 
Hold the winter dead and oold, 
Boaiy winter, white and oold. 
While all ia green in the meadow. 

And when you're rested, brother mine, 
Take me orer the meadow ; 
Take me along the lerel crown 
Of the bare and silent down. 
And stop by the rained tower. 
Uu its green scarp, by and by, 
I shall smell the flowering thyme, 
On its wall the wall-flower. 
In the tower there need to be 
A solitary tree. 

Take m« there, for the dear sake 
Of those old days wherein I loved to lie 
And pull the melilote. 
And look acroas the valley to the sky. 
And hear the Joy that filled the warm wide hour 
Babble from the thmah's throat, 
As into a atttning mera 
Rills some riUet trebling dear, 
And speaks the silent silrer of the lake. 
There mid cloistering t ree roo ta , year by year. 
The hen-thmsh sat, and be, her lief and dear. 
Among the bonghs did make 
A ceaseless moaic of her married time, 
And all the ancient stones grew ewaet to hear. 
And answered him in the nnapokeo riiyme 
Of gracious forms most musical 
That tremble on the wall 
And trim its age with airy fluitaaiee 
That flicker in the son, and hardly 
As if to be beheld were all, 
Aud only to our eyes 
They rise and fkll. 
And (kll and rise. 

Sink down like silence, or a-aoddtn 
As wind-blown on the wind as siraama a wtdding- 
chime. 

But you are wheeling me while I dream. 
And we're almost reached the meadow I 
You may wheel me (kst thro' the sanehine^ 
You may wheel me fkat thn/ the shadow, 
But wheel me slowly, brother mine, 
Thro' the green of the sappy meadow ; 
For the sun. these days have been so fine, 
Miut have touched it orer with ffslandipa, 
And the eouthem hawthorn, I divine^ 
Slteds a muflled shadow. 

llMre blows 

The flnt primroae, 

Under the bare bank roiie: 

Tliere is but one. 

Ami the bank la brown, 

nut soon the children win OQBM down. 

The ringing children 



To pick their Eaator poeiea. 

And tb^'li epy it out, my beantifti]. 

Among the bare brier-roeee ; 

And when 1 sit here again alone. 

The bare brown bank will be blind and dnU^ 

Alas for Easier poeiee I 

But when the din ia over and gone^ 

Like an eye that opena after pain, 

I shall see my pale flower shining again ; 

Like a fidr star after a gust of rain 

I shall see my pale flower shining again; 

Like a glow-worm after the rolling wain 

Hath shaken darknees down the lane 

I shall eee my pale flower shining again ; 

And it will blow here for two months mora^ 

Aud it will blow here again next year, 

And the year past that, and the year beyond ; 

And thro* all the years till my yean are o'er 

I shall always flnd it here. 

Shining aoroes froax the bank above, 

Whining Qp flrom the pond below, 

Ere a water-fly wimple the silent pond. 

Or the first green weed appear. 

And I shall dt here under the tree^ 

And aa each dow bud nndoees, 

I shall eee it brighten and hri|^ten to m^ 

From among the leafing brier-roaei^ 

The leaning leafing roeea, 

Aa at ere the leafing shadowa grow, 

And the star of light and lore 

Draweth near o*er her aity glades, 

Drawoth near thro' bar heavenly ahadai, 

Aa a maid thro* a myrtle grora. 

And the flowers will moHlply, 

Aa the stars come bloesoming over tha aky, 

The bank will blossom, the waters blow. 

Till the dngii« ohildren hitherward hia 

To gathOT May-day podee ; 

And tha bank will be bare wherever they go^ 

Aa dawn, the primroee girl, goee by. 

And alas Ibr heaven's primroses ! 

Blare the tnunpei, and boom the giin« 
But, oh, to dt hare thus in the son. 
To dt here flMling my work la dooa^ 
While tha aanda of Ufb eo golden ran. 
And I watoh the ehildren'e poda^ 
And my idle heart la whispering 
' Bring whatever the years may bring. 
The flowers will bloeeom, the birds will di«^ 
And there'll always be primroses." 

TtOoMng beflore me here in the son, 
I eee the Aprils one after one^ 
Prlmroeed Aprils one by one^ 
Primroeed Aprils on and on. 
Till the floating p io sp eot oloiia 
In golden glinuners that riaa and liii^ 
And perhapa are gleame of Puadiaa, 
And perhapa— too tu ft>r mortal 
New yaars of fkash primroaei^ 
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Ymub of aurth's prim rom , 
Sfffingi to be, and springa ft>f m« 
Of distant dim primi 



My aoal Um out like a baaking hoond, 

A hoand that dreams and doMS ; 

Along my life my length I lay, 

I fill tomorrow and yesterday, 

I am warm with the suns that hare long since set, 

I am warm with the summers that are not yet. 

And like one who dreams and doses 

Boftly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispering over me. 

And there blows a wind of roees 

From the backward shore to the shore before. 

From the shore befine to the backward shore, 

And like two clouds that meet and pour 

Each thro' each, till core in core 

A single self reposes. 

The nevermore with the erermore 

Abore me mingles and doses ; 

As my soul lies out Uke the basking bound. 

And wherever it lies seems happy ground, 

And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 

A dreamy eye uncloses, 

I see a blooming world around. 

And I lie amid primroMi— 

Years of sweet primroses, 

Springs of ftresh primroses. 

Springs to be, and springs for me 

Of distant dim primi 



Oh to lie a-dream, a-dream, 

To feel I may dream and to know you deem 

Mj work is done for ever. 

And the palpitating ferer 

That gains and loses, Iceea and gains, 
Aad beats the hurrying blood on the brunt of a thou- 
sand pains 

Cooled at once by that blood-lei 

Upon the parapet ; 
And all the tedious taskbd toil of tha dUBcnlt long en- 
deavour 

Solved and quit by no more fine 

Than these limbs of mine. 

Spanned and measured once for all 

By that right hand I lost. 

Bought up at BO light a cost 

As one bloody fall 

On the soldier's bed. 

And three days on the ruined wall 

Among the thirstless dead. 

Oh to think my name is croet 

From duty's muster-roll ; 

That I may slumber tho' the clarion call. 

And lire the joy of an embodied soul 

Free as a liberated ghost. 

Oh to feel a life of deed 

Was emptied out to feed 

That fire of pain that burned so brief a while— 

That fire from which I come, as the dead come 






Forth from the irrepaxable tomb^ 

Or as a martyr on his frmeral pile 

Heape up the burdens other men do hmr 

Thio* years of segregated care^ 

And takes the total load 

Upon his shoulders broad. 

And steps finom earth to God. 

Oh to think, thro' good or ill. 

Whatever I am you'll love me still; 

Oh to think, tho' duU I be^ 

You that are so grand and ftee^ 

You that are so bright and g«y. 

Will pause to hear me when I will, 

As tho' my head were gray; 

And tho' there's little I can say. 

Each will look kind with honour while h* 

And to your loving ears 

Ky thoughts will halt with honourable 

And when my dark voice stumbles with tha 

Of what it doth relate 

(Like that blind comrade— blinded in tba 

Who bore the one-eyed brother that waa lamaX 

You'll remember 'tis the same 

That cried " Follow me," 

Upon a summer's day ; 

And I shall understand with nnabad teaiB 

This great reverence that I see, 

And blees the day— and Thee^ 

Lord God of victory I , 

And she, 

Perhaps oh even she 

May look as she looked when I knew her 

In thoae old days of childish sooth. 

En my boyhood dared to woo her. 

I will not seek nor sue her, 

Ftor I'm neither fonder nor truer 

Than when she dieted my lo?e>loni yoolha 

My giftlees, graoeleas, guinaalsaB tmth. 

And I only lire to me her 

But I'll never love another. 

And, in spite of her lovers and landau 

She shall love me yet, my Inothar ! 

Aa a chUd that holds bj his mother. 

While his mother speaks his pialaaa. 

Holds with eager hands. 

And ruddy and silent stands 

In the ruddy and silent daisiei^ 

And bears her blees her boy. 

And lifts a wondering Joy, 

So ril not seek nor sue her. 

But I'll leave my glory to woo bar. 

And I'll stand like a chUd beside. 

And firam behind the purple pride 

ni lift my eyes unto her. 

And I shall not be denied. 

And you will love her, brother dear, 

And perhaps next year youl! bring ma 

All thro' tlie balmy April-tide, 

And she will trip like spring by my sida^ 
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And bd all th« bird* to my ear. 
And here all three well eit iu the enn. 
And eee the Aprils one by one, 
Primroeed Aprila on and on. 
Till the floating prospect cloeee 
In golden glimmen that rite and riee, 
And perhaps, are gleams of Paradise. 
And perhaps, too far for mortal eyea, 
New springs of f^eah priroroseS| 
Springs of earth's primroses. 
Springs to be, and springs for me. 
Of distant dim primrosea. 



SLIP-SHOD IN LITERATURE. 

[David Maaaon, M.A., LL.D., bom in Aberdeen, 
2d December, 18 ."2. Professor of rhetoric and English 
literature in the Edinburgh Unirersity, formerly pro- 
fessor of English language and literature in Unireraity 
College, London. He began his Itteraty career at an 
early age aa a contributor to the quarterlies and to the 
)>rincipal magazinee, edited AlaemiUan't MagtuUu, 
from its commencement, for a number of years. Prum 
one of his essays contributed to the latter periodioal the 
following extract is taken. His chief works are: Tlu 
L\fe of John MUion. narrated in oonneotion with the 
political, ecclesiastical, and literary history of his time : 
Britinh NovtlUt* and thnr StyUt; Atajft, BiograpMeal 
and Critical; Drutntnond of HatBikomdtn : Ao. (Mao- 
millnn A Co., iiublisbersX Earnest derolian to his 
work, freslineis. and geniality, distinguish Proftsnr 
MasM>n's writings. 1 

There is the vice of the Slip-shod or Slovenly. 
In |>opular language it may be described as 
the vice of bad worknianship. Its forma are 
various. The lowent ih that of bad syntax, of 
lax concatenation of clauses and sentences. 
It would be easy to point out faults of this ' 
kind which reappear in shoals in each day's ' 
Rupply of printed matter — from the verbs mis* 
noniinatived, and the clumsy ''whiches" look- ! 
ing back ruefully for submerged antecedents, 
80 common in the columns of our hasty writers, 
up to the unnece.H.sarily repeated "that** after 
a conditional clauHC which some writers insert 
with an infatuated punctuality, and even the 
best insert oocxHionally. Should the notice of 
a matter ho merely mechanical seem too trivial, 
there ix, next, that form of the slip-shod which 
ooiLsinU in Htuffing out sentences with certain 
lagM and shredM of phraseology lying vague 
almut Roi'iety, a^ biUi of undistributed type 
may lie about a printing- room. '*We are free 
toconfcjw," "we candidly acknowledge," "will 
well repay perusal," "we should heartily re- 
jui.v." "did gpace permit," "causes beyond 
our control," "if we may be allowed the ez- 
prc^on," "commence hostilities" — what aro 



these and a hundred other such phrases but 
undistributed bits of old speech, like the 
"electric fluid" and the "launched into eter* 
nity" of the penny-a-liners, which all of ns 
are glad to clatch, to fill a gap, or to save the 
trouble of combing equivalents from the 
letters? To change the figure (see, I am at it 
myself!), what are such phrases but a kind of 
rhetorical putty with which cracks in the sense 
are stopped, and prolongations formed where 
the sense has broken short? Of this kind of 
slip-shod in writing no writers are more guilty 
than those who have formed their style chiefly 
by public speaking ; and it is in them also that 
the kindred faults of synonyms strung together 
and of redundant expletives are most com- 
monly seen. Perhaps, indeed, the choicest 
specimens of continuous slip-shod in the lan- 
guage are furnished by the writings of cele- 
brated orators. How dilute the tincture, what 
bagginess of phraseology round what slender 
shanks of meaning, what absence of trained 
muscle, how seldom the nail is hit on the head! 
It is not every day that a Burke presents him- 
self, whose every sentence is charged with an 
exact thought proportioned to it, whether he 
stands on the floor and speaks, or takes his pen 
in hand. And then, not only in the writings 
of men rendered diffuse by much speaking 
after a low standard, but in the tide of current 
writing besides, who shall take account of the 
daily abundance of that more startling form 
of slip-shod which rhetoricians call Confusion 
of Metaphor? Lord Castlereagh's famous " I 
will not now enter upon the fundamental fea- 
ture upon which this question hinges,*' is aa 
nothing compared with much that passes daily 
under our eyes in the pages of popular books 
and periodicals — tissues of words in which 
shreds from nature's four quarters are jumbled 
together as in heraldry; in which the writer 
begins with a lion, but finds it in the next 
clause to be a waterspout : in which icebei^ 
swim in seas of lava, comets collect taxes, pigs 
sing, peacocks wear silks, and teapots climb 
trees. 

Pshaw! technicalities all! the mere minutiae 
of the grammarian and the critic of expression ! 
Nothing of the kind, good reader! Words are 
made up of letters, sentences of words, all that 
is written or spoken of sentences succeeding 
each other or interflowing; and at no time, 
from Homer's till this, has anything passed as 
good literature which has not satisfied men as 
tolerably tight and close-grained in these par- 
ticulars, or become classic and permanent 
which has not, in respect of them, stood the 
testofthsmierotoope. Ws distinguish, indeed. 
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usefully enough, between matter and expres- 
sion, between thought and style ; but no one 
has ever attended to the subject analytically 
without becoming aware that the distinction is 
not ultimate — that what is called style resolves 
itself, after all, into manner of thinking ; nay, 
perhaps (though to show this would take some 
time) into the successive particles of the matter 
thought. If a writer is said to be fond of 
epithets, it is because he has a habit of always 
thinking a quality very prominently along 
with an object ; if his style is said to be figur- 
ative, it is because he thinks by means of com- 
parisons; if his syntax abounds in inversions, 
it is because he thinks the cart before he thinks 
the horse. 

And so, byextension, all the formsof slip-shod 
in expression are, in reality, forms of slip-shod 
in thought. If the syntax halts, it is because 
the thread of the thought has snapped or 
become entangled. If the phraseology of a 
writer is diffuse ; if his language docs not lie 
close round his real meaning, but widens oat 
in flat expanses, with here and there a tremour 
as the meaning rises to take breath; if in every 
sentence we recognize shreds and tags of com- 
mon social verbiage — in such a case it is because 
the mind of the writer is not doing its duty, 
is not consecutively active, maintains no con- 
tinued hold of its object, hardly knows its own 
drift In like manner, mixed or incoherent 
metaphor arises from incoherent conception, in- 
ability to see vividly what is professedly looked 
at. All forms of slip-shod, in short, are to be 
referred to deficiency of precision in the con- 
duct of thought. Of every writer it ought to 
be required at least that ho pass every jot and 
tittle of what he sets down through his mind, 
to receive the guarantee of having been really 
there, and that he arrange and connect his 
thoughts in a workmanlike manner. Any- 
thing short of this is — allowance being made 
for circumstances which may prevent a con- 
scientious man from always doing his best — an 
insult to the public Accordingly, in all good 
literature, not excepting the subtlest and most 
exuberant poetry, one perceives a strict logic 
linking thought with thought. The velocity 
with which the mind can perform this service 
of giving adequate arrangement to its thoughts, 
differs much in different cases. With some 
writers it is done almost unconsciously — as if 
by the operation of a logical instinct bo power- 
ful that whatever teems up in their minds is 
marshalled and made exact as it comes, and 
there is perfection in the swiftest expression. 
So it was with the all-fluent Shakspeare, whose 
inventions, boandleas and maltitadinooBy were 



yet ruled by a logic bo reaiBtlcBS, thmi th^ 
came exquisite at once to the pen's poiiit» 
and in studying whose intelleetnal gmit we are 
reminded of the description of the Athenians 
in Euripides — "those sons of Erecthens always 
moving with graceful step through a glittering 
violet ether, where the nine Pierian muses 
are said to have brought up yellow-haired 
Harmony as their common child." With 
others of our great writers it has been notably 
different — rejection of first thoughts and ex- 
pressions, the slow choice of a fit percentage, 
and the concatenation of these with labour and 
care. 

Prevalent as slip-shod is, it is not so prera- 
lent as it was. There is more carcfal writings 
in proportion, now than there was thirty, 
seventy, or a hundred years ago. This may 
be seen on comparing specimens of our present 
literature with corresponding Bpecimena tram 
the older newspapers and periodicala. The 
precept and the example of Wordsworth and 
those who helped him to initiate that era of 
our literature which dates from the French 
Revolution, have gradually introduced, among 
other things, habits of mechanical carefnlnem, 
both in prose and in verse. Among poeCa» 
Scott and Byron — safe in their greatneas 
otherwise— were the most conspicuoos alnners 
against the Wordsworthian ordinances in this 
respect after they bad been promulgated. If 
one were willing to risk being Btoned for qpeak- 
ing truth, one might call these two poets the 
last of the great slip-shods. The great slip- 
shodfl, be it observed ; and, if there were the 
prospect that, by keeping silcBoe abont slip- 
shod, we should see any other such maarive 
figure heaving in among us in bis slippers^ who 
is there that would object to his company on 
account of them, or that would not gladly aMiii 
to fell a score of the delicates with polished boot- 
tips in order to make room for him? At the least, 
it may be said that there are many passages 
in the poems of Scott and Byron which fall far 
short of the standard of carefulness already 
fixed when they wrote. Subsequent writers, 
with nothing of their genius, have been mnch 
more careful. There is, however, one fonn of 
the slip-shod in verse which, probably becanse 
it has not been recognized as slip-diod, still 
holds ground among us. It consists in that 
particular relic of the "poetic diction" of the 
last century which allowB merely mechanical 
inversions of syntax for the sake of metre and 
rhyme. For example, in a poem reoently pab- 
lished, understood to be the work of a celebrated 
writer, and altogether as finished a specimen ol 
metriod rhetoric and tinging epignun aa hm 
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appeared for many a day, there occur sach pas- 
sages as these : — 

" Barley's gilt ooach the etual pair attetuU:' 

** What earlier tobool tkit grand comedian rmu'd f 
Hi$Jlrtt ettaye no enmde leee courUjf ekeer'd. 
From leamM eloeeta oame a laanteiiiig nge, 
Yawn'd, smiled, and eipck% and took 6y ttorm the age.** 

" All their lore 
Illuroea one end /or wkiA Mrioa aU tktir will: 
Before their age tb^ march inTindhle." 

" That talk which, art a* eloqutnee admite 
Mast be the talk of thinkan and of wita." 

*' Let Bright rttpoiuiUe/or BmgUMd be. 
And straight in Bright a Chatham we iboold Me." 

<* All meet brave 
Id his mix'd nature teem'd to lift to atart. 
When English boooor roused his Bngllah heart** 

That sach instances of syntax inserted to the 
mechanical order of the verse should oeeor in 
such a quarter proves that they are still con- 
sidered legitimate. But I believe — and this 
notwithstanding that ample precedent may be 
shown, not only from poets of the last centary, 
but from all preceding poets — that they are not 
legitimate. Verse does not cancel any of the 
conditions of good prose, but only superadds 
new and more exquisite conditions; and that is 
the best verse where the words follow each 
other punctually in the most exact prose order, 
and yet the exquisite difference by which verse 
docM distinguish itself from prose is fully felt 
As, within prose itself, there are natural in- 
versions according as the thought moves on 
from the calm and straightforward to the com- 
plex and impassioned — as what would be in 
one mood " Diana of the Ephesians is great,*' 
becomes in another, " Great is Diana of the 
SpheHians" — so, it may be, there is a farther 
amount of inversion proper within verse as 
such. Any such amount of inversion, how- 
ever, must be able to plead itself natural — 
that ift, belonging inevitably to what is new in 
the movement of the thought under the law of 
verHC; which plea would not extend to cases 
like those specified, where versifiers, that they 
may keep their metre or hit a rhyme, tug 
words arbitrarily out of their prose connection. 
If it should be asked how, under so hard a 
rcAtriction, a poet could write verse at all, the 
ariHwer is, ** That is Am difficulty.'* But that 
this canon of taste in verse is not so oppreasive 
as it looks, and that it will more and more 
come to be recognised and obeyed, seems 
augured in the fact that the greatest British 
poet of our ti roe has himself intidtivvly ■Hmikd 
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to it, and furnished an almost continuous ex- 
ample of it in his poetry. Repeat any even of 
Tennyson's lyrics, where, from the nature of 
the case, obedience to the canon would seem 
most difficult — his "Tears, idle tears," or 
" The splendour falls,'* — and see if, under all 
that peculiarity which makes the effect of these 
pieces, if of any in our language, something 
more than the effect of prose, every word does 
not fall into its place, like fitted jasper, exactly 
in the prose order. So! and what do you say 
to Mr. Tennyson's last volume, with its repe- 
tition of the phrase "The Table Round?" 
Why, I say that, when difficulty mounts to 
impossibility, then even the gods relent, even 
Rhadamanthus yields. Here it is as if the 
British nation had passed a special enactment 
to this effect: — '* Whereas Mr. Tennyson has 
written a set of poems on the Round Table of 
Arthur and his Knights, and whereas he has 
represented to us that the phrase ' The Round 
Table,' specifying the central object about 
which these poems revolve, is a phrase which 
no force of art can work pleasingly into iambic 
verse, we, the British nation, considering the 
peculiarity of the ease, and the public bene- 
fits likely to accrue from a steady contempla- 
tion of the said object, do enact and decree 
that we will in this instance depart from our 
usual practice of thinking the species first and 
then the genus, and will, in accordance with 
the practice of other times and nations, say 
'The Table Round' instead of 'The Round 
Table' as heretofore." But this is altogether 
a special enactment 



THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 

BT DAVID OBAT. 

O love, whose patient pilgrim feet 

Life's longest path have trod ; 
Whose ministry hath symboled sweet 

The dearer love of God ; 
The sacred myrtle rears again 

Thine altar, as of old ; 
And what was green with summer then. 

Is mellowed now to gold. 

Not now, as then, the future's face 
Is flushed with fancy's light; 

But memory, with a milder giaee, 
Shall rule the feast to-night 

Blest was the sun of joy thai shoM^ 
Nor less the blinding shower; 

The bud of fifty years agone 

Is love's perfected flower. 
MS 
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O memory, ope thy mystic door; 

O dream of youth, return ; 
And let the light that gleamed of yore 

Beside this altar burn. 
The past is plain ; ^twas love designed 

E'en sorrow's iron chain ; 
And mercy's shining thread has twined 

With the dark warp of pain. 

80 be it still. O Thou who hast 

That younger bridal blest, 
Till the May-morn of love has passed 

To evening's golden west ; 
Come to this later Cana, Lord, 

And, at thy touch divine. 
The water of that earlier board 

To-night shall turn to wine. 



LONDON CITY. 



hallowed — by hamAn suffering — by hamaii 
courage^by valour and by woe! 

But, after all, it is around the City churches 
that the most interesting memories of olden 
time cluster. 

What story is there that the old walls will 
not repeat at our bidding? From St. Paul** 
down, each has its own monuments, lis own 
records — its own separate portion of the narra- 
tive of ancient days. Close by where we are 
now sitting are some of these old churches, 
and, from one and another, the soft evening 
breeze brings whispers of the greatness and the 
sorrow they contain. 

Underneath the high altar of All-Ilallowii, 
Barking, lies, crumbling to dust, a heart which 
knew no such repotie in life.^ In the same 
church, sleep Surrey the poet, and BUhops 
Ijaud and Fisher, who were executed on the 
adjacent Tower Hill; whilst a little to the 
nortli, stands St. Katharine Crec, where in (for 
him) more prosperous days, Laud and his fat 
chaplains laid themselves open to the 



[Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Charlotte E. D. Cowan), bom 
at CarrickferKUS, 00. Antrim. Noreliit. Her first 
works were iiwued under the nom dt plume of P. O. , . . # • 

Tmffoni; bat eince thesuGoeee of Otorge Qtith of Fen \ of Prynne, whose description of the consecration 
Court— from which the fuiiowingia token -she )>ae used | of that church will be remembered to long as 

her marital name. Maxwell Dmtitt: Tuo Much Alone; j the history of ancient London haS SSy chamia 

Citv and sxihurb: Phemie Keller; and A i^Te's Auixj, \ ^^^ waders. Near to St. Katharine Ciee we 

are amongst her meet ,«pular noTeU.J | ^^^ g^ ^^^^^ Undershaft, which brings with 

Thinking of the City as we think of it at : it« name thoughts of Spring and May, and 
the prenent day, it seems almost incredible : garlands and festivity, as well as sadder memo- 
thttt three hundred years since, letters for his | nes of the great City historian, who, at eighty 



Grace the Archbisliop of York were forwarded 
to Tower Hill; whilst but half that period has 
elapsed since a Countess of Devonshire lived 
in Devoiuthire Square, Bishopsgiitc — not in 
solitude, but surrounded by much gay com- 
pany — the last lady of rank who clung to the 
Citv. 

There is no need to look scornful about the 
mutter, most beautiful matron, though you 
may read this book in a house in Bclgravia — 
for though the City be unfashionable now, no 
man may ever blot its ancient glory, or its 
present power and strength, out of the page 
of history. Not all Pickford's waggons can 
destroy its romance — not all the ninth of 
November mummerv can efface the rccollcc- 
tion of tho8C days when City pageants were 



years of age, begged his bread by royal liceneaf 
and whose bones were moved from under Ua 
own monument to make way for those of a 
richer comer. 

Close by there is another All- Hallows, besides 
Barking, where the Princess Elizabeth flew to 
give thanks for her release from the Tower- 
attracted thither, so runs the pleasant story, 
by the joyful ringing of its bells. 

Almost within a stone's throw, what a num- 
ber of churches there are! — St. Mary -at- Hill, 
St. Dunstuu's in the East, St. Margaret Pattens^ 
St. Catherine Coleman, Aldgate, St. Benei, 
and St. Dionsis Backchurch; whilst just beyond 
the wicket gate stood St. Gabriel, in the almost 
forgotten graveyard of which we sit. 

Were all the City houses — all the long linea 



symbols of a real power— not all the feet that ; of streete, all the closely-packed warehouse*. 
tramp across Tower Hill can obliterate the '. all the overflowing shop*— swept away, the 
moumfulhistorieswrittenonitadust; churches I City churches would still form a town of 
and graveyards, mean courts and narrow alleys, themselves. 



Dreaming here, we cannot but manrel what 
this place was like when both houses and 



thronged streets and quiet lanes— there is not 

one of these but repeats its old world tale, of 

misery and joy, in the ear of the attentive ! churches were destroyed— when Iiondon 

listener. In the dim summer twilight we ' one broad sheet of flame, and its inhabitanta 

tread softly through the deserted thoroughfares, ' — ^ 

feeling that the ground whereon we stand is ; 1 lUehaid Oav d« Lion. 
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Tfere camped out in the open fields, looking at 
the ruin which was being wrought 

Do you not wonder what the congregations 
were thinking about on that Sunday morning 
when the conflagration began? How many 
were making up their minds about the removal 
of their worldly goods — how many thinking 
of the great and terrible day of the Lord — how 
many shivering with fear — thought, to quote 
the Rev. T. Vincent, that into tho«e churches 
which were in flames "Qod himself bad come 
down to preach in them, as he did in mount 
Sinai, when the mount burst into fire." 

Doubtless some of those who sleep inside the 
rusty railings against which we lean, beheld 
these things — saw the City depopulated by 
plague, and purified by fire — followed the dead 
cartH— looked down into the pits — hurried from 
the conflagration — witnessed executions on 
Tower Hill — attended the theatricals In the 
church vard of St. Katharine Cree — and followed 
royalty, when kings and queens rode in state 
through the streets. 

The very Mtones in this part of London talk 
to us eloquently of the past Under the houses 
spring the arches of almost forgotten churches 
— in dim aisles stand stately monuments — in 
narrow lanes, mansions once occupied by the 
nubility. The dust of great and good, and 
notorious, and sufTering men, has mingled long 
ago with the earth on which we tread, and 
there is scarcely an inch of ground but has 
some story or tradition connected with it 

If ghosts could return to their former haunts, 
what a congress should we behold in these old 
world streeU!— Think of Tower Hill! What 
a regiment of headless men and women would 
draw up there, and march to Westminster, to 
meet the spirits of their oppressors! Think 
if the vaults were unsealed, and the graves 
opened, and the wrong, and the sin, and the 
cruelty, and the misery of the past suffered to 
eHoajK' into the night, what a ghastly proces- 
sion would meet us at every turning! 

And, as it is, the ghosts we encounter in 
fancy, while threadingthe older parts of London, 
set us reflecting about the bodies we shall see 
at the Day of Judgment 

Giving the imagination leave but to peep 
into the City churchyards — letting it have only 
a glimpse of that horrid foundation on which 
Windmill Street and theadjacent thoroughfares 
stand— suffering it to think of the graves lying 
deep under the City houses — it is not so difll- 
cult to realize what that mighty gathering wiM 
bo like when the dead, small and great, sh.ill 
Ktand before God. and be judged according to 
thoir w»)rkH. 



liAMENT OP THE IRISH EMIGRANT: 

BT LADY DUFFKKIN. 

Fm sittin' on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by aide 
On a bright May moruin' long ago. 

When first you were my bride ; 
The com was springin' fresh and green^ 

And the lark sang loud and high— 
And the red was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 

The place is little changed, Mary, 

The day is bright as then. 
The lark's loud song is in my ear. 

And the com is green agaki ; 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 

And your breath, warm on my cheek. 
And I still keep listening for the words 

You never more will speak. 

*ns but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near. 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 

I see the spire from here. 
But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest — 
For I've laid you, darling ! down to sleep. 

With your baby on your breast. 

Fm very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friendia 
Bat, oh ! they love the better still 

The few our Father sends ! 
And you were all / had, Mary, 

My blessin' and my pride : 
There'a nothin* left to care for nowv 

Since my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary;. 

That still kept hoping on. 
When the trust in God had left my soul. 

And my arm*s young strength was gone; 
There was comfort ever on pour lip. 

And the kind look on your brow — 
I bless you, Mary, for that same. 

Though you cannot hear me now. 

I thank yon for the patient smile 

When yonr heart was fit to break. 
When the hanger pain was gnawin* there,. 

And you bid it, for my sake I 
I bless you for the pleasant word. 

When yonr heart was sad and 8or»— 
Oh ! Fm thankful yon are gone, Maiy^ 

Where grief can't reach yoa moral 
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I'm biddiD* you a long farewell, 

My Maiy — kind and true ! 
But I'll not forget yoUf darling ! 

In the land I'm goin' to ; 
They say there's bread and work for all, 

And the sun shines always there — 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 

AVere it fifty times as fair ! 

And often in those grand old woodf 

1*11 sit, and shut my eyes. 
And my heart will travel back again 

To tlie place where Mary lies ; 
And I'll think Fll see the little stile 

Where we sat side by side: 
And the springin' corn, and the bright May 
morn, 

WLeu first you were my bride. 



LONGING. 

BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 

Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging. 
Which one was e'er so dear, so kind. 

Ho beautiful, as longing? 
Tlie thing we long for, that we are 

For one transcendent moment; 
Before the present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 

Still through our paltry stir and strife 

Glows down our wished Ideal ; 
And longing moulds in clay what life 

Carves in the marble Heal ; 
To let the new life in, we know, 

Uesire must ope the portal; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 

Helps make the soul immortal. 

Ltmging is God's fresh heavenward will 

With our poor earthward striving; 
We quench it that we may be still 

Content with merely living ; 
But would we know that heart's full bc(^, 

Which we <ire hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 

And realize our longing. 

Ah! let us hope that to our praise 

Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways. 

But when the spirit beckons ; 
That some slight good is alio wrought 

Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 

However we fail in action. 



HERO-WORSHIP AND ITS DANOEBS: 

A 8T0BT. 

[Charles James Lever, LL.D., bom in Dablia, 31s* 
August, 1809 ; difd at Tri«st«, Ist Jane. 187S. U* mm 
educaiod at Trinity Collegv and at GMtiu0en for thm 
medical profeaaion. After taking his dsgrse of M.D.. 
he was appointed medical sapMinteDdent of LaiMloti- 
deny, Newtown-limavady, and Ooleraina, whidi poaft ha 
held during the outbreak of cholera in 188S. U# unt 
became physician to the British Legation at Bmania. 
In 1868 Lord Derby appointed him Tioe-caiiaal aft 
Speczia ; and in 1867 he was removed to Trieste in th« 
same capacity. It was as a novelist that be was dis- 
tinguished: he is to Ireland, in many respeots^ what 
the author of WavtrUjf is to Scotland. Bis niimenjwa 
works are maiked by many traits of rolUcklnc fhm, 
admirable character painting, and large 
of human nature at home and abixMuL His 
able productions are: Con Crtgan: Harry 
Charles (TMaUe^; Tom Burke of *' Ourt:** Jack Bimtom 
The (TDonoghue; St. Patrid^i Boe; Roland CUM.* 
The Knight of Owynne: The DaUone: TAs Dodd Familif 
Abroad: Arikur O'Uary: One qf Them: Barritttfian,' Sir 
Brook FoaebrooLe: LuUrM ^ Arran: The Brawdtif^ ^ 
BitkoiU Folly ; Lord KUgobbin (his huii and ooa of hte 
best uuv«U); and Comdiu* (fDovd, a saiies of aketchai 
ninn men, women, and things in ffeoeral, oontiibaled to 
EUukicooiJCe Matgazme, From the latUr wort wvqnote.] 



Jean Paul tells us that there Bever was a 
nature yet formed without its rein of romanet 
— that the moat realialic and commonplaoe 
people we have ever met have their moods of 
romance, and that the cord, however little we 
may Huspect it, runs through the woof of all 
humanity. 

I am not able to affirm that he is right; but 
certainly a little incident which hai juat 
occurred to me leads me to believe that there 
are cases of the affection in natures and tem- 
peraments in which nothing would have led 
me to suspect theuL I need not be told thai 
it is the men who have a most worldly charac- 
ter who are often seen marrying portionleaa 
wives; that traits of self-sacrifice and devoiioa 
are being continually displayed by cold* an- 
genial, and, to all seeming, unimpreiwioiiable 
people. What I was not prepared for was to 
find that hero-worship could find a place in 
the heart of a hard, money -getting, money- 
lending fellow, whose ordinary estimate of 
humanity was based less on what they were 
than what they hod. I own that I had no 
other clue to the man's nature than that fur- 
nished by a few lines of a newiptper ndTertiac- 
ment, which set forth his readineas to advance 
sums from one hundred to five hundred poanda 
on mere personal aecurity, and at a nuMt 
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noder&te rate of interest. And though the 
former amoanted to obligations, the breach of 
which would hare reduced one to bondage, and 
the latter raried from eighty to a hundred and 
thirty per cent, he was bo pleasant-looking — 
so chatty — so genially alive to the difficulties 
that beset youth — so forgivingly merciful to 
wasteful habits and ways, that I took to him 
from the moment I saw him, and signed my 
four bills for fifty each, and took up my hun- 
dred and eighteen pounds off* the table with 
the feeling that at last I had found in an utter 
stranger that generous trustfulness and liber- 
ality I had in vain looked for amongst kin- 
dred and relatives. 

We had a pint of madeira to seal the bargain. 
He told me in a whisper it was a priceless vin- 
tage. 1 believe him. On a rough calculation, 
I think every glass I took of it cost me forty- 
seven pounds some odd shillings. It is not, 
however, to speak of this event that I desire 
here. Mr. Nathan Joel and I ceased after a 
while to be the dear friends we swore to be 
over that madeira. The history of those four 
biilrt. too complicated to relate, became dis- 
agreeable. There were difficulties — there were 
renewals — there were protests — and there was 
a writ. Nathan Joel was — no matter what. 
I got out of his hands after three years by 
ceding ^ reversion worth five times my debt, 
with several white hairs in my whiskers, and 
a clearer view of gentlemen of the Jewish per- 
suasion than I had ever picked up out of 
KcclesiaKticuH. 

X good many years rolled over — years in 
which 1 now and then saw mention of Mr. Joel 
as a plaintiff* or an opposing creditor — once or 
twice as assignee, too. He waa evidently 
thriving. Men were living very fast, smashes 
were frc<]uent, and one can imagine the coast 
of Cornwall rather a lucrative spot after a 
stormy equinox. I came abroad, however, 
and lost sight of him; a chance mention, per- 
haps, in a friend's letter, how he had fallen 
into Joel's hands — that Joel advanced or 
refused to advance the money — something 
about cash, was all that I knew of him, till 
t'other evening the landlord of the little inn 
near my villa called up to ask if I knew any- 
thing of a certain Mr. Nathan Joel, who waa 
then at his inn, without baggage, money, 
pu[>crH, or effiscts of any kind, but who, on 
hearing my name, cried out with ecstasy, 
"Ah! he knows me. You've only to ask Mr. 
()'I)ow(l who 1 am, and he'll satisfy yon at 
once. " 

"So." thought I, "Joel! the I»rd hath 
delivered thee into my hands, and now, what 



sort of vengeance shall I take? Shall I ignore 
yon utterly, and declare that your claim to my 
acquaintance is a gross and impudent fraud? 
Shall I tell the innkeeper I disown you?'* If 
this was my first thought, it soon gave way — 
it was so long since the rascal had injured me, 
and I had cursed him very often for it since 
then. It was his nature too; that also ought 
to be borne in mind. When leeches cease 
sucking they die, and very probably money- 
lenders wither and dry up when they are not 
abstracting our precious metals. 

'* I'll go over and see if it be the man I 
know/' said I, and set oflT at once towards the 
inn. As I went along, the innkeeper told me 
how the stranger had arrived three nights back, 
faint, weary, and exhaustetl, saying that the 
guide refused to accompany him after he 
entered the valley, and merely pointed out 
the road and left him. " This much I got 
out of him," said the landlord, " but he is not 
inclined to say more, but sits there wringing^ 
his hands, and moaning most piteously." 

Joel was at the window as I came up, but 
seeing me he came to the door. "Oh, Mr. 
O'Dowd," cried he, "befriend me this once^ 
sir. Don't bear malice, nor put your foot on the 
fallen, sir. Do pity me, sir, I beseech you." 

The wretched look of the poor devil pleaded 
for him far better than his wonls. He waa 
literally in rags, and such rags, too, as seemed 
to have once been worn by another, for he had 
a brown peasant jacket and a pair of goatskin 
breeches, and a pair of shoes fastened round 
his ankles with leather thongs. 

" So," said I, " you have got tired of small 
robberies and taken to the wholesale line. 
When did you become a highwayman?" 

"Ah, sir," cried he, "don't be jocose, don't 
be drolL This is too pitiful a case for laugh> 
ter." 

I composed my features into a semblance of 
decent gravity, and after a little while induced 
him to relate his story, which ran thus: 

Mr. Joel, it appeared, who, for some thirty 
years of life had taken a very practical view of 
humanity, estimating individuals pretty much 
like scrip, and ascribing to them what value 
they might bring in the market, had suddenly 
been seized with a most uncommon fervour for 
Victor Emmanuel, the first impulse being given 
by a "good thing he had done in Piedmontese 
fives," and a rather profitable investment he 
had once made in the Cavour Canal. In 
humble gratitude for these successes, he had 
bought a print of the burly monarch, whose 
bullet head and bristling moustaches stared 
fiercely at him from over his fireplace, till bj 
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mere force of daily recurrence, he grew to feel 
for the Btem soldier a seutimeut of terror 
dashed with an intense admiration. 

** Talk of Napoleon, sir," he would aay, *' he*8 
« humbug — **' imposition — a wily, tricky, 
intriguing douger. If you want a great man 
— a man that never knew fear — a man that is 
above all flim8y affectations — a man of the 
heroic stamp — there he is for you! 

''As for Qaribaldi, he's not to be compared to 
him. Garibaldi was an adventurer, and made 
4idventure a career; but here's a king; here's 
a man who has a throne, who was bom in a 
palace, descended from a long line of royal 
ancestors, and instead of giving himself up to 
a life of inglorious ease and self-indulgence, he 
mounts his horse and heads a regiment, sir. 
He takes to the field like the humblest soldier 
in his rank, goes out, thrashes the Autttrians, 
drives them out of Milan, hunts them over the 
plains of Lombardy, and in seven days raises 
the five per cents, from fifty-one and a half to 
eighty-two and a quarter 'for the account.' 
Show me the equal of that in history, sir. 
There's not another man in Europe could have 
done as much for the market." 

His enthusiasm knew no bounds; he carried 
a gold piece of twenty francs, with the king's 
image, to his watch-chain, and wore small 
coins with the cross of Savoy in his breast, as 
49hirt-studB. An ardour intense as this is cer- 
tain to bear its effects. Mr. Joel had often 
promised himself a trip to the Continent, of 
ivhich he knew nothing beyond Paris. He 
took, then, the season of autumn, when the 
House was up, and money-lending compara- 
tively dull, and came abroad. He told his 
friends he was going to Vichy; he affected a 
little gout. It was a disease gentlemen occa- 
sionally permitted themselves, and Mr. Joel 
^'as a rising man, and liked to follow the lead 
of persons of condition. Very different, how- 
ever, was his object; his real aim was to see the 
^reat man whose whole life and actions had taken 
«uch an intense hold on his imagination. To 
«ee him, to gaze on him, to possess himself 
fully of the actual living traits of the heroic 
sovereign; and if by any accident, by any 
happy chance, by any of those turns of capri- 
cious fortune which now and then elevate men 
into a passing greatness, to get speech of him! 
— this Mr. Joel felt would be an operation 
more overwhelmingly entrancing than if Span- 
ish bonds were to be paid off in full, or Poyais 
fives to be quoted at par in the market 

It is not impossible that Mr. Joel believed 
liifl admiration for the lie Oalantuomo gave 
lum a tona Jide and positive claim on that 



monarch's regard. This is a delusion bj no 
means rare: it possesses a lai^ numb^ of 
people, and influences them in their conduct 
to much humbler objects of worship than a 
king on his throne. Sculptors, authors, and 
painters know something of what 1 mean, and 
not uncommonly come to hear how ungra- 
ciously they are supposed to have responded 
to an admiration of which it is possible they 
never knew, and which it would be very excus- 
able in them if they never valued. The wor- 
shipper, in fact, fancies that the incense he 
sends up as smoke should come back to him 
in some shape substantial. However this may 
be, and I am not going to persist further on 
my reader's attention, Mr. Joel got to imagine 
that Victor Emmanuel would have felt as racjr 
an ei\joyment at meeting with him, as he 
himself anticipated he might experience in 
meeting the king. It goes a very long way 
in our admiration of any one to believe that 
the individual so admired has a due and just 
appreciation of ourselves. We start at least 
with one great predisposing cause of love — 
an intense belief in the good sense and good 
taste of the object of our affections. 

Fully persuaded, then, that the meetings 
would be an event of g^eat enjoyment to each, 
the chief difficulty was to find a "mutual 
friend," as the slang has it, to bring them into 
the desired relations. 

This was really difficult. Had King Victor 
Emmanuel been an industrial monarch, given 
to cereals, or pottery, gutta-percha, cotton, or 
corrugated iron, something might have been 
struck out to present him with as pretext for 
an audience. Was he given to art, or devoted 
to some especial science? — a bust, a bronjse, or 
a medal might have paved the way to an inter- 
view. The king, however, had no such lean- 
ings, and whatever his weaknesses, there were 
none within the sphere of the money-changer's 
attributions; and as Mr. Joel could not pretend 
that he knew of a short cut to Venice, or a 
secret path that led to the Vatican, he had to 
abandon all hopes of approaching the monarch 
by the legitimate roads. 

See him I must, speak to him I will, were, 
however, the vows he had registered in his own 
heart, and he crossed the Alps with this firm 
resolve, leaving, as other great men before him 
have done, time and the event to show the 
way where the goal had been so firmly fixed on. 

At Turin he learned the king had just gone 
to Ancona to open a new line of railroad. He 
hastened after him, and arrived the day after 
the celebration to discover that his majesty had 
left for Brindisi. He followed to Brindisi, 
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and found the king had only stopped there an 
hour, and then porsued his jonmey to Naples. 
Down to Naples went Mr. Joel at once, but to 
bis intense astonishment, nobody there had 
heard a word of the king's arrivaL They did 
not, indeed, allege the thing was impossible; 
but they slily insinuated that, if his migesty 
had really come, and had not thought proper 
to make his arriral matter of notoriety, they, 
SLA Italians, Neapolitans surtoui, knew good 
manners better than to interfere with a retire- 
ment it was their duty to respect. This they 
said with a sort of half-droll significancy that 
puzzled Mr. Joel much, for he had lived little 
in Italy, and knew far more about Cremome 
than the Casino! 

Little dubious sentences, shallow insinua- 
tions, halMaugliing obscurities, were not wea* 
pons to repel such a man as Joel. His mind 
was too steadfaMtly intent on its object to be 
deterred by such petty opposition. He had 
coine to sec the king, and see him he would. 
This same speech he made so frequently, so 
publicly, and so energetically, that at the 
various caf^s which he frequented, no sooner 
wan he seen to enter than some stranger to 
him — all were strangers — would usually come 
up iu the most polite manner, and express a 
courteous hope that he had been successful, 
and had either dined with his migesty or 
passed the evening with him. It is needless 
to SUV that the general impression was that 
poor Mr. Joel was a lunatic, but as his form of 
the malady seemed mild and inoffensive, his 
case was one entirely for compafsion and pity. 

A few, however, took a different view. 
They were of the police, and consequently they 
regarded the incident professionally. To their 
eyes, Joel was a Mazzinian, and came out 
spec'laliy to assassinate the king. It is such 
an obvious thing to the official mind that a 
man on such an errand would attract every 
notice to hiH intentions beforehand, that they 
not alone decided Joel to be an intended mur- 
derer, hut they kept a strict record of all the 
people he accidentally addressed, all the waiters 
who served, and all the hackney cabmen who 
drove him, while the telegraphic wires of the 
wIkiIc kingdom vibrated with one name, ask- 
ing, Who is Joel? trace Joel; send some one 
to identify Joel. Little poor Joel knew all 
this time that he had been photographed as he 
sat eating his oysters, and that scraps of his 
letters were pasted on a large piece of paste- 
t)oanl in the Ministry of Police, that his hand- 
writing might be shown under his varied 
attempts to disgulM it 

One evening he sat much later than was his 



wont at a little open-air caf(6 of the St Lncia 
quarter. The sky was gloriously starlit, and 
the air had all the balmy softness of the 
delicions south. Joel would have enjoyed it 
and the cool drink before him intensely, if it 
were not that his disappointed hopes threw a 
dark shadow over everything, and led him to 
think of all that his journey had cost him in 
cash, and all in the foregone opportunities of 
discounts and usuries. 

A frequenter of the caf6, with whom he had 
occasionally exchanged greetings, sat at the 
same table; but they said little to each other, 
the stranger being evidently one not given to 
much converse, and rather disposed to the in- 
dulgence of his own thoughts in silence. 

*' Is it not strange,'* said Joel, after a long 
pause, "that I must go back without seeing 
him?" 

A half-impatient grunt was all the reply, 
for the stranger was well weary of Joel and his 
sorrows. 

''One would suppose that he really wanted 
to keep out of my way, for up to this moment 
no one can tell me if he be here or not" 

Another g^^nt 

" It is not that I have left anything undone. 
Heaven knows. There isn't a quarter of the 
town I have not walked, day and night, and 
his is not a face to be mistaken; I'd know him 
at a glance." 

''And what in the devil's name do yon 
want with him when you have seen him?" ex- 
claimed the other, angrily. " Do you imagine 
that a king of Italy has nothing better to do 
with his time than grant audiences to every 
idle John Bull whose debts or doctors have 
sent him over the Alps?" This rude speech 
was BO fiercely delivered, and with a look and 
tone so palpably provocative, that Joel at onoe 
peroeiv^ his friend intended to draw him into 
a quarrel, so he finished off his liquor, took up 
his hat and cane, and with a polite /e(iee sera, 
S'tgnor, was about to withdraw. 

"Excuse me," said the stranger, rising, 
with a manner at once obsequious and apolo- 
getic. '* I entreat yon to forgive my rude and 
impatient speech. I was thinking of something 
else, and forgot myself. Sit down for one mo- 
ment, and I will try and make yon a proper 
reparation — a reparation yon will be satisfied 
with. Yon want to see the king, and you 
desire to speak with him: both can be done 
with a little courage; and when I say this, I 
mean rather presence of mind — apUmb, as the 
Freneh say — than anything like intnpidity 
or daring. Do yon possess the quUiy I speak 
oft- 
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" It is my precise gift — the essential fea- 
ture of my character/' cried Joel, in ecstasy. 

''This, then, is the way — and mind I tell 
you this secret on the faith that as an English 
gentleman you preser>'e it inviolate — 'parole 
Inglcsc/ is a proverb with us, and we have 
reason to believe that it deserves its significa- 
tion." 

Joel swore to observe the bond, and the other 
continued — 

" The king, it is needless to tell you, detests 
state and ceremonial: he abhors courtly eti- 
quette, and the life of a palace is to him the 
slavery of the gnlleyn. His real pleasure is 
the society of a few intimates, whom he treats 
as equals, and with whom he discourses in the 
rough dialect of Piedmont, as it is talked in 
the camp by his soldiers. Even this amount 
of lil)erty is, however, sometimes not sufficient 
for this bold native spirit; he longs for more 
freedom — for, in fact, that utter absence of all 
deference, all recognition of his high estate, 
which followers never can foi^et; and to arrive 
at this, he now and then steals out at night 
and gains the mountains, where, with a couple 
of doi^ and a rifle, he will pass two, three, 
perha]is four days, Hharing the peasant's fare 
and his couch, eating the coarsest food, and 
sleeping on straw, with a zest that shows what 
a veritable type of the medieval baron this 
Count of Savoy really U, and by what a mis- 
take it is that he belongs to an age where the 
romance of such a character is an anachronism ! 

" You may feci well astonished that nobody 
could tell you where he is — whether here or at 
Turin, at Dologna, at Florence, or Palermo. 
The fact is, they don't know; that's the real 
truth — not one of them knows; all they are 
aware of is that he is off— away on one of 
those escapades on which it would be as much 
as life is worth to follow him; and there is La 
Marmom, and there sits Minghctti, and yon- 
der Delia Rovere, not daring to hint a syllable 
as to the king's absence, nor even to hazard a 
guess al)ove a whis|)er as to when he will come 
l>ack again. Now I can tell you where he is — 
a mere avcidcnt put me in po&session of the 
secret. A fattore of my brother's came up 
yesterday from the Tern di Lavoro. and told 
how a strange man. large, strong-boned, and 
none over bland-looking, had been quail-shoot- 
ing over the Po<lere for the last two days; he 
said he was a wonderful shot, but cared nothing 
about his game, which he gave freely away to 
any one he met. I made him describe him 
accurately, and he told me how he wore a tall 
high-cn)wne<l h:it — a * calabresc,' — as they call 
it — with a short peacock's feather, a brown 



jacket all covered with little buttons, leatlMr 
small-clothes ending above the knees, which 
were naked, light gaiters half-way up the \tg, 
his gun slung at his back, pistols in his belt, 
and a couUau-de-chaste without a scabbard 
hung by a string to his waist-belt; he added 
that he spoke little, and that little in a stiango 
dialect, probably Roman or from the Marches. 
" By a few other traits he established the 
identity of one whose real rank and condition 
he never had the slightest suspicion of. Now, 
as the king is still there, and as he told the 
Paroco of the little village at Catanzaro thai 
he'd send him some game for his Sunday din- 
ner, which he meant to partake of with him, 
you have only to set out to-night, reach Nola, 
where, with the aid of a pony and a camtella, 
you will make your way to Raniglia, after 
wlilch, three miles of a brisk mountain walk 
— nothing to an Englishman — ^you'll arrive at 
Catanzaro, where there is a little inn. He 
calls there ever}* evenings coming down the 
valley from St. Agata, and if you would like 
to meet him casually, as it were, you have 
only to set out a little before sunset, and 
stroll up the gorge; there you'll find him." 
The stranger went on to instruct Mr. Joel how 
he should behave to the distinguished onknown 
— how, while carefully avoiding all signs of 
recognition, he should never forget that he 
was in the presence of one accustomed to the 
most deferential respect. 

"Your manner," said he, "must be an 
artful blending of easy politeness with m 
watchful caution against over- familiarity; in 
fact, try to make him believe that yon nerer 
suspect his great rank, and at the same time 
take care that in your own heart you never 
forget it. Not a very easy thing to do, but 
the strong will that hss sent you so far, will 
doubtless supply the way to help you further:*' 
and with a few more such friendly counsels he 
wished Joel success and a good-night, and de- 
parted. 

Mr. Joel took his place in the "rotondo" 
of the diligence — no other was vacant— and 
set oflTthat night in company with two priests, 
a gcndannc, and a captured galley-slave, who 
was al)out to show the officers of justice where 
a companion of his flight had sought conceal- 
ment The company ate and drank, smoked 
villanous tobacco, and sang songs all night, 
so that when Joel reached Nola he was so over- 
come with fatigue, headache, and sickness, 
that he had to take to bed, where the doctor 
j who was sent for bled him twice, and woald 
I have done so four or five times more, if the 
\ patient, resisting with the little strength bft 
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kim, hftd not pnt him ont of the room and 
locked the door, only opening it to creep down 
stairs and escape from Nola for ever. He man- 
aged with some difficulty to get a place in a 
baroccino to Raniglia, and made the joamey 
surrounded with empty wine-flasks, which re- 
quired extreme care and a very leisurely pace, so 
that the distance, which was but eighteen miles, 
occupied nearly as many hours. It took him 
a full day to recruit at Raniglia, all the more 
since the rest of the journey must be made on 
foot 

" I own, sir," said Mr. Joel, whom I now 
leave to speak for himself, 'Mt was with a 
heavy heart I arose that morning and thought 
of what was before me. I had already gone 
through much fatigue and considerable illness, 
and I felt that if any mishap should befall me 
in that wild region, with its wild-looking, 
semi-savage inhabitants, the world would never 
hear more of me. It was a sad way to finish 
a life which had not been altogether unsuccess- 
ful, and I believe I shed tears as I fastened 
on my knapsack and prepared for the road. 
A pedlar kept me company for two miles, 
and I tried to induce him to go on the whole 
way with me to Catanzaro, but he pointed 
to his pack, and said, 'There are folk up 
there who help themselves too readily to 
such ware8 as I carry. I'd rather visit Catan- 
zaro with an empty pack than a full one.' He 
was curious to learn what led me to visit the 
place, and I told him it was to see the fine 
mountain scenery and the great chestnut* and 
cork woods of which I had heard so much. 
He only shook his head in reply. I don't know 
whether he disbelieved me, or whether he 
meant that the journey would scarce repay the 
fatigue. I arrived at Catanzaro about three in 
the afternoon. It was a blazing hot day — the 
very air seemed to sparkle with the fiery snn's 
rays, and the village, in regular Italian fashion, 
was on the very summit of a mountain, around 
which other mountains of far greater height 
were grouped iu a circle. Every house was shut 
up, the whole population was in bed, and I 
had at much difficulty in getting admission to 
the inn as if I had come at midnight" 

I will not trouble my reader to follow Mr. 
.1<H>1 in his dcHcription of or comment upon 
It;ilian village life, nor ask him to listen to the 
Nomcwhat lengthy dialogue that took place 
between him and the priest, a certain Don 
Lcrtoro. a most miserable, half-famished fel- 
low, with the worst countenance imaginable, 
and a vein of ribaldry in his talk that, Mr. 
Juel declared, the most degraded creature 
might have }>een ashamed of. 



By an artful tnm of the conyoiation, Joel 
led the priest to talk of the strangers who 
occasionally came up to visit the mountain, 
and at last made bold to ask, as though he had 
actually seen him, who was the large, strong- 
boned man, with a rifle slung behind him? he 
did not look like a native of these parts. 

"Where did you meet him?" asked the 
priest with a furtive look. 

"About a mile from this," said Joel: "he 
was standing on the rock over the bridge as I 
crossed the torrent." 

"Che Bestia!" muttered Don Lertoro, 
angrily; but whether the compliment was 
meant for Joel or the unknown did not appear. 
Unwilling to resume the theme, however, he 
afiected to busy himself about getting some 
salad for supper, and left Joel to himself 

While Joel sat ruminating, in part pleasantly, 

over the craft of his own address, and in part 

dubiously, thinking over Don Lertoro's ez- 

; clamation, and wondering if the holy man 

: really knew who the stranger was, the priest 

• returned to announce the supper. 

By Joel's account, a great game of fence fol- 
lowed the meal, each pushing the other home 
with very searching inquiries, but Joel can- 
didly declaring that the Don, shrewd as he 
was, had no chance with him, insomuch as 
that, while he completely baffled the other as 
to what led him there, how long he should 
remain, and where go to afterwards, he him- 
self ascertained that the large, heavy-boned 
man with the rifle might usually be met every 
evening about sunset in the gorge coming 
down from St Agata; in fact, there was a 
little fountain about three miles up the valley 
which was a favourite spot of his to eat his 
supper at — "a spot easily found," said the 
priest, " for there are four cypress-trees at it, 
and on the rock overhead you'll see a wooden 
cross, where a man was murdered once." 

This scarcely seemed to Joel's m*ind as a 
very appetizing element; but he said nothing, 
and went his way. As the day was drawing 
to a close, Mr. Joel set out for the fountain. 
The road, very beautiful and picturesque as it 
was, was eminently lonely. After leaving the 
village he never saw a human being; and 
though the evening was deliciously fine, and 
the wild flowers at either side scented the air, 
and a clear rimlet ran along the roadside with 
a pleasant murmur, there was that in the soli- 
tude and the silence, and the tall peaked 
mountains, lone and grim, that terrified and 
appalled him. Twice was he so oreroome thai 
he almost determined to torn back and aban- 
don the expedition. 
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Onward, howcTcr, he went, encouraging 
himBclf by many little flatteriefi and compli- 
ments to his own nature. How bold be was? 
how original! how unlike other money-lenders! 
what manifest greatness there must be some- 
where in the temperament of one like him, 
who could thus leave home and country, 
security, and the watchful supervision of 
Scotland Yard, to come into the wild moun- 
'tains of Calabria, just to gratify un intellectual 
craving! These thoughts carried him over 
miles of the way, and at last he came in sight 
of the four cypress- trees; and as he drew nigh, 
sure enough there was the little wooden cross 
standing out against the sky; and while he 
stop|)cd to look at it, a loud voice, so loud as 
to make him start, shouted out, "Alto lit — 
who are you ? " 

Mr. Joel looked about him on every side, 
but no one was to be seen. He crossed the 
road, and came back again, and for a moment 
he seemed to doubt whether it was not some 
trick of his own imagination suggested the 
cry, when it was rcpeate<l still louder; and 
now hiseycscaughtsightof atall. liigh-crowned 
hat, rising above the rank gr;w>*, on a rliffover 
the road, the wearer being evidently lying 
down on the swurd. Joel had but time to 
remove his hat courteously, when the figure 
sprang to his feet, and revealed the person of 
an immense man. He Iooke<l gigantic on the 
spot he stood on, and with his stern, flushed 
features, and enormous mustaches, turned 
fiercely upwards at the points, recalled to Mr. 
Joel the well-known print over his chimney- 
piece at home. ** Where are you going? " cried 
he, sternly. 

"Nowhere in particular, sir. Strolling to 
enjoy my cigar," replied Joel, trembling. 

" Wait a moment," said the other, and 
came clattering down the clifT; his rifle, his 
pi.stoirt, and his ammunition pouches making 
a terrific uproar as he came. 

'* You came from Catan7.aro — were there 
any gendarmes there when you left?" 

"None, sire: not one," said Joel, who was so 
ovcreome by the dignity of the gentleman that 
he forgot all his intended reserve. 

"No lies, no treachery, or, by the precious 
tears of the Madonna, I'll blow your brains 
out." 

** Your majesty may believe every word I 
utter in the length and breadth of the Penin- 
sula: you have not a more devoted worshipper." 

*' Did you see the priest Don I/ortoro?" 

*' Yes, sire; it was he told me where I should 
find your majesty, at the well, here, under the 
cypress-trees." 
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Scioocone ! ** cded the stranger; bot wheCbcr 
the epithet was meant for Joel or the care did 
not appear. A very long and close croas-eza- 
mination ensued, in which Joel was obliged not 
merely to explain who he was, whence he 
came, and what he came for, but to narrate a 
variety of personal circumstances which at the 
time it seemed strange his miyesty would care to 
listen to — such as the amount of money he had 
with him, how much more he had left behind 
at Naples, how he had no friends In that 
capital, nor any one like to interest themselTes 
al>out him if he should get into trouble, or 
require to be assisted in any way. Apparently 
the king was satisfied with all his n*plie8, for 
he finished by inviting him to partake of i«onie 
supper with him; and, producing a Kmall basket 
from under the brushwood, he drew forth a 
couple of fowls, some cheese, and a flask of 
wine. It was not till he had drunk up three 
large goblets of the wine that Joel found him- 
self sufiicicntly courageous to be happy. At 
last, however, he grew easy, and even familiar, 
questioning his majesty about the sort of life 
he led, and asking how it was that he never 
fell into the hands of brigands. 

Nothing could be more genial or f^ood- 
humoured than the king; he was franknCMe 
itself: he owned that his life might |>oi<sibly 
be better; that on the whole, his father con- 
fessor was obliged to bear a good deal from 
him; and that all his actions were not in 
strictest conformity with church dincipline. 

"You ought to niarr}' again; 1 am per- 
suaded, sir," said Joel, "it would be the beat 
thing you could do. " 

" I don't know," said the other, thought- 
fully. " I have a matter of seven wives as It 
is, and I don't want any more." 

"Ah! your majesty, I g^ess what yon 
mean," said Joel, winking; "but that's not 
what I would suggest I mean some strong 
political connection — some alliance with a 
royal house, llussian or Bavarian, if, indeedt 
Austrian were not possible." 

"On the whole," said Joel, " I found that 
he didn't much trust any one; he thought ill 
of Louis Napoleon, and called him some hard 
names; he was not over-complimentary to the 
Pope; and as for Garibaldi, he said they had 
once been thick as thieves, but of late they 
had seen little of each other, and, for his part, 
he was not sorry for it All this time, sir," 
continued Joel, "his miyesty was always 
fancying something or other that 1 wore or 
carried about me; first it was my watch, which 
I felt much honoured by his deigning to : 
I then it was my shirt-studs, then my 
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battons, then my tobacco-pouch, then my pipe, 
a rery fine meerachaam, and at last, to my 
intense astonishment, my pane, whose con- 
tents he actually emptied on the table, and 
counted oat before me, asking me if I had not 
any more about me, either in notes or bills, 
for it seemed a small sum for a ' Milordo,' so 
he called me, to travel with. 

"Whatever 1 had, however, he took it — 
took every carlino of it — saying, • There's no 
getting any change up here — there are no bank- 
«r8, my dear Signer Joel; but we'll meet at 
Naples one of these days, and set all these 
things to rights" 

*' I suppose the wine must have been far 
stronger than I thought; perhaps, too, drink- 
ing it in the open air made it more heady; 
then the novelty of the situation had its eflect 
— it's not every day that a man sits hob-nob- 
bing with a king. Whatever the reason, I 
became confused and addled, and my mind 
wandered. I forget where I was. I believe 
1 Hang something — I am not sure what — and 
the king sang, and then we both sang together; 
and at lai^t he whistled with a silver call- 
whistle that he wore, and he gave me in charge 
to a fellow — a ragged rascally-looking dog he 
was — to take me back to Catanzaro; and the 
scoundrel, instead of doing so, led me off 
through the mountains for a day and a half, 
and dropped me at last at Reccone, a miserable 
village, without tasting food for twelve hours. 
He made me change clothes with him, too, 
and take his dirty rags, this goat-skin vest 
and the rest of it, instead of my new tweed 
8uit; and then, sir, as we parted, he clapped me 
familiarly on the shoulder, and said, 'Mind 
inc. amico mlo, you're not to tell the padrone, 
when you see him, that I took your clothes 
from vou, or he'll put a bullet through me. 
Mind that, or you'll have to settle your scores 
with one of my brothers.* 

" ' By the pa«lrone you perhaps mean the 
king,' said I, haughtily. 

"'King, if you like,' said he, grinning; 
'we call him ' Ninco Nanco:' and now that 
tiiey've shot Pilone, and taken Stoppa, there's 
not another brigand in the whole of Italy to 
compare with hiuL* Yes, sir, out came the 
horrid truth. It was Ninco Nanco, the great- 
€Ht mouAter in the Abruzzi, I had mistaken 
for Victor Emmanuel. It was to him I had 
presented my watch, my photograph, my seal- 
rlno:. and my parse with forty-two napoleons. 
Dirty, ragged, wretched, in tatters, and fam- 
ished. I crept on from village to village till I 
rca<hed this place yesterday evening, only 
be-ioocliiii'^ lonvc to l>e let lie down and die, for I 



don't think 111 ever survire the shame of my 
misfortune, if my memory should be cmel 
enough to preserve the details." 

" Cheer up, Joel; the king is to review the 
National Quard to-day. I'll take care that 
yon shall have a good place to see him, and a 
good dinner afterwards." 

"No, sir; I'll not go and look at him. 
Ninco Nanco has cured me of hero-worship. 
I'll go back to town and see after the exchanges^ 
The sovereigns that come from the mint are 
the only ones I mean to deal with from thia 
day forward." 
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TWELVE ARTICLES. 

BT DKAK SWIFT. 

Lest it may more quarrels breed, 
I will never hear you read. 

By disputing I will never. 

To convince yon, onoe endeavour. 

When a paradox you stick to, 
I will never contradict you. 

When I talk and you are heedlaH, 
I will show no anger needle 



When your speeehes are absurd, 
I will ne'er object a word. 

When you, furious, argue wrong, 
I will grieve and hold my tongne. 

Not a jest or humorous story 

Will I ever tell before ye : 

To be chidden for explaining. 

When you quite mistake the meaninfi 

Never more will I suppose 
Yon can taste my verse or proae. 

Ton no more at rae shall fret, 
While I teach and yon forget. 

Ton shall never hear me thunder 
When you blunder on, and blunder. 

Show your poverty of spirit, 
And in dress place all your merit; 
Give yourself ten thousand airs ; 
That with me shall break no squares. 



XII. Never will I give advioe 

Till you please to ask me thriots 
Whieh if yon in soom r^jeeli 
*TwiIl be Juft as I ezpeel. 
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THE VISION OF DR. DONNE. 

[laaak Walton, born at Stafford, 9th Angnst, 1593; 
diod at Winoheeter, 16th December, 1683. Borne time 
a hosier in Fleet Street, London; a royalitt, and after 
the battle of Worcester he rendered good aerrioe to 
Charles II. His works are: Tke Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man'e Recreation; and The Lives oj Dr. 
John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George 
Herbert: and Robert 8andcr$on. We quote fh>m The 
life of Dr. Donne.} 

At this time of Mr. Donne's and his wife's 
living in Sir Robert's house, the Lord Hay was, 
by King Jamen, sent upon a glorious embassy 
to the then French king, Henry the Fourth ; 
and Sir liobert put on a sudden resolution to 
accompany him to the French court, and to be 
present at his audience there. And Sir Robert 
put on a sudden resolution to solicit Mr. Donne 
to be his companion in that journey. And 
this desire was suddenly made known to his 
wife, who was then with child, and otherwise 
under so dangerous a habit of body as to her 
health, that she professed an unwillingness to 
allow him any absence from her; saying, 'MIer 
divining soul boded her some ill in his absence;" 
and therefore desired him not to leave her. 
This made Mr. Donne lay aside all thoughts 
of the journey, and really to resolve against 
it. But Sir Uobert l>ecame restless in his per- 
suasions for it, and Mr. Donne was so generous 
as to think he had sold his liberty when he 
received so many charitable kindnesses from 
him, and told his wife so; who did therefore, 
with an unwilling willingness, give a faint con- 
sent to the journey, which was proposed to be 
but for two months ; for about that time they 
determined their return. Within a few days 
after this resolve the ambassador, Sir Robert, 
and Mr. Donne left Ijondon, and were the 
twelfth day got all safe to Paris. Two days 
after their arrival there, Mr. Donne was left 
alone in that room in which Sir Rol>ert, and 
he, and some other friends, had dined together. 
To this place Sir Robert returned within half 
an hour; and as he left, so he found Mr. Donne 
alone; but in such an ecstacy, and so altered 
as to his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold 
him; insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. 
Donne to declare what had befallen him in 
the short tim^ of his absence. To which Mr. 
Donne was not able to make a present answer, 
but, after a long and perplexed pause, did at 
last say, " I have seen a dreadful vision since 
I saw you: I have seen my dear wife pass 
twice by me through this room, with her 



hair hanging about her shonlders, and a dead 
child in her arms: this I have seen tinoe I aaw 
you." To which Sir Robert replied. "Sara^ 
sir, you have slept since I saw you; and this 
is the result of some melancholy dreAm, whiek 
I desire you to forget, for you are now 
To which Mr. Donne's reply was: " I 
be surer that I now live than that I faavo not 
slept since I saw you: and am as sure that at 
her second appearing she stopped and looked 
me in the face, and vanished." Rest and sleep 
had not altered Mr. Donne's opinion the next 
day; for he then affirmed this vision with a 
more deliberate, and so confirmed a oonfidenue 
that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief 
that the vision was true. It is truly aaid that 
desire and doubt have no rest; and it proved 
so with Sir Robert; for he immediately sent a 
servant to Drewry House, with a charige to 
hasten back and bring him word whether Mm 
Donne were alive; and, if alive, in what eon- 
ditlon she was as to her health. The twelfth 
day the messenger returned with this acvoant: 
— That he found and left Airs. Donne very 
sad and sick in her bed; and that, after a long 
and dangerous labour, she had been delivered 
of a dead child. And, upon examination, it 
proved to be the same day, and about the very 
hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her 
by him in his chamber. 

This is a relation that will beget some 
der, and it well may; for most of our world 
are at present possessed with an opinion that 
visions and miracles are ceased. And, though 
it is most certain that two lutes, being both 
strung and tuned to an e<)ual pitch, and then 
one played upon, the other that is not touchadp 
being laid upon a table at a fit distance, will 
— like an echo to a trumpet— warble a faint 
audible harmony in answer to the same tone ; 
yet many will not l>elicve there is any aach 
thing as a sympathy of souls: and I am well 
pleased that every reader do eigoy his own 
opinion. But if the unl>elieving will not 
allow the l>clicving reader of this story a lib- 
erty to l»elieve that it may be true, then I 
wish him to consider many wise men have 
believeil tliat the ghost of Julius Cfe«ar did 
appear to Rrutus, and that both St. Anstin 
and Monica, his mother, bad visions in order 
to his conversion. And though these and 
many others — too many to name — have but 
the authority of human story, yet the incredi- 
ble reader may find in the sacred story (1 Sam. 
xzviii. 14), that Samuel did appear to Saul 
even after his death — whether really or not, I 
undertake not to determine. And Eliphaz, In 
the book of Job, says these words (iv. 13-16): 
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''A ipirit passed before my face; the hair of 
my head stood np; fear and trembling eame 
upon me, and made all my bones to shake." 
Upon which words I will make no comment, 
but leave them to be considered by the incredn- 
lous reader; to whom I will also commend 
this following consideration: That there be 
many pious and learned men that believe our 
merciful Ood hath assigned to every man a 
particular guardian angel to be his constant 
monitor, and to attend him in all his dangers, 
both of body and souL And the opinion that 
every man hath his particular angel may gain 
some authority by the relation of St Peter^s 
miraculous deliverance out of prison (Acts xiL 
7-10, 13-15), not by many, but by one angel 
And this belief may yet gain more credit by 
the reader's considering, that when Peter, after 
his enlargement, knocked at the door of Mary, 
the mother of John, and Rhode, the maid- 
servant, being surprised with joy that Peter 
was there, did not let him in, but ran in haste 
and told the disciples, who were then and 
there met together, that Peter was at the door; 
and they, not believing it, said she was mad : 
yet, when she again affirmed it, though they 
then believed it not, yet they concluded, and 
said, " It is his angeL" 

More observations of this nature, and infer- 
ences from them, might be made to gain the 
relation a firmer belief; but I forbear, lest I, 
that intended to be but a relator, mij be 
thought to be an engaged person for the prov- 
ing what was related to me; and yet I think 
myself bound to declare that, though It was 
not told me by Mr. Donne himself. It was told 
me — now long since — by a person of honour, 
and of such intimacy with him, that he knew 
more of the secrets of his soul than any person 
then living: and I think he told me the truth; 
for it was told with such circumstances, and 
such ameveration, that — to say nothing of my 
own thoughts — I verily believe he that told it 
me did himself believe it to be true. 

I forbear the reader's further trouble as to 
the relation and what concerns it, and will 
conclude mine with commending to his riew a 
copy of verses given by Mr. Donne to his wife 
at the time he then parted from her. And I 
beg leave to tell that I have heard some critics, 
learned both in languages and poetry, say that 
none of the Qreek or Liatin poets did ever equal 
them : — 

"A VALEDICTION, PORBIDDINO TO MOORlf. 

*' As rirtoona mw pMS mildly away, 
AikI whitpm- to tb«ir aoala to go. 
WhiUt Bom* of thdr aad fH«Mb do nj. 
TIm breath go«t now, and sob* mj, Vo: 



"So lat OS malt, and make no noiae. 

No taar-llooda, nor ■ifh-t«mpeirta moTo; 
Twan proAmatioa of our Joyi, 
To tall tiM laity o«ir lora. 



"MoTinf of tb' aarth, bringt harmt and 
Men nekxm what it did or meant: 
But treiadatioii of the tpberei. 
Though graatar flu-, la innocent. 

"Doll rablqnaiy loven' Ioto— 

Whoie ■ool ie eenae— eannot admit 
Abeenoe, beoanae that doth nmoTO 
Thoae things which elemented it. 

*'Bnt we, by a love ao flur refin'd. 
That ooraelTea know not what it is, 
Inter-aaaored of the mind, 
Cara not handa, eyea, or llpa to miaSi 

"Oar two aoola, theraCore^ which are one^- 
Thoogh I most go^— endore not yel 
A Ineaoh, bat an ezpanaion. 
Like gold to aiiy thinneaa beat. 

"Ifwebetwof we are two ao 

Aa atiff twin-compeatea are two : 
Thy aoal, the flx'd foot, makea no ahow 
Tb move, bat doea if th' other da 

** And though thine in the centre ait. 
Tat, when my other flur doea 
Thine leana and hearkena after it. 
And growa erect aa mine cornea 
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Soeh wilt thoa be to me, who most, 
Like th' other foot, obliqaaly ran: 

Thy flimneaa makea my oirele Joel, 
And me to end where I began." 



QUA CURSUM VKNTUa 

BT ABTHUB HUGH CLOUOB. 

As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With eanvo drooping, side by aide, 

Two towers of sail, at dawn of day 
Are searoe long leagues apart desoiied; 

When fdl the night unsprong the breeae, 
And all the darkling hours they plied; 

Nor dreamt but each the self-eame seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side : 

E'en so— but why the tale rereal 
Of those whom, year by year unehangec^ 

Brief absence joined anew, to feel. 
Astounded, soul from soul estraafsd? 

At dead of night their sails were filled. 
And onward each rejoieing steered; 

Ah! neither blame, for neither willed 
Or wist what first with dawn appeared. 
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To reer, how rain ! On, onward itrain, 
Braye l>ark8 ! in light, in darkness too ! 

Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that and your own selves be true. 

But O blithe breeze ! and O great seas ! 

Though ne*er — that earliest parting past, — 
On your wide plain they join again, 

Together lead them home at last. 

One port, methought, alike they sought — 
One purpose hold where'er they fare ; 

O bouudiiig breeze, O ruHhing seas. 
At last, at last, unite them there ! 



A LEGEND OP •45.» 

'*! wa3 in the nuntory at the time, as you 
ean understand ; but the chief person of the 
talc was my father's closest friend, and he was 
my counsellor in some kittle passes of my life 
in after days, lie never mentioned this busi- 
ness himself; but my father, who knew the 
particulars brawly, used to tell it to me often, 
and he bequeathed the story to me as one of 
his most valuable legacies." 

The old man's face brightened, and his voice 
became firmer as he proceeded. 

''You sec yon picture, hanging on the left 
of your mother, Hahiuhcrrie? — that was your 
g^ndfather, Hugh OutrauL You see what a 
black-a-vicc chiel he was, and I can tell you 
there was a fire in his ecu whiles that made 
iome folk say he bad the gift of second sight. 
At any rate, he had the pith of a giant in his 
arms, and the courage of a lion in his heart. 
He could love — like a mother ; he could hate — 
like a jealous wife. My story is about him. 

" He courted Mistress Graham, of Eskbank; 
he followed her night and day, he was devoted 
to her body and soul — in fact he was clean 
crack about her. But she was won by Corbet 
of Dowieniuir. When that became known, 
Hugh Outram shut himself up here in Bal- 
quhcrric, and would have no speech with any 
living creature for awhile. 

** At last my father got speaking with him, 
and showed him the duties he was neglecting 
bci'auric of a disappointment that could not l>e 
helped, but could 1)0 ezisily enough mended. 
Hugh htepped out of his -ihcll, and took up the, 
work that was appointed for him in seeing 
after the welfare k/( those de{>endent on him. 
When he was told that Mistress Corbet had 
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been brought to bed of a daughter, lie Mid» 
'Lord, smile on the bairn,' although be never 
could he brought to say that he foigawe CorbeL 

"Prince Charlie raised his standard in Qlen- 
finnan, and Corbet was the first to place himaelf 
under it, with all whom he could influence. 
Hugh took arms for the Qovemment within a 
few days after ; but my father, who Herred with 
him, was satisfied that he decided on thia 
course more because of his hate for the man 
who had won his lady than because of his re- 
gard for the house of Hanover. Xo doubt he 
had his thought of meeting him in battle, and 
once, at the mention of the possibility of it, 
my father was frightened by the fire thai flamed 
in Hugh's een. 

" Be that as it may, he did his duty well 
and bravely. He would have prevented Cope 
marching like a stray goose into the north 
while the rebels were, unchecked, marching on 
the south, but his word was not heeded at the 
time. The prince made a brilliant run over 
the country ; and at length the Duke of Cum- 
berland chased him baok to Culloden, where 
the Stuart cause was drowned in blood. 

" After the battle there were days and weeks 
of persistent pursuit of the fugitive rebela 
The mercenary troops were pitiless; and men 
of our own country consented to, or took part 
in cruelties that will shame the victory* ko long 
as the memory of them la-sts. But Hugh Out- 
ram was disappointed if he had been calculating 
on coming across Corbet. So far they had not 
met. 

" He had command of a company of HeMiana 
— the most mali|;fnant, liecause the moHt indiffe- 
rent, of all the pursuers — and be was in chase 
of a score of reliels who were making their way 
to the wc.^t. My father had twenty-three lada 
left of forty whom ho had led from Pitnafonr, 
and he was on the same track as his friend. 
Beports have been received that the scattered 
fugitives were rendezvousing in Lochaber, with 
the intention of making a stand yet in defenee 
of the Stuart, in spite of what had happened. 
The duke was mightily wroth at this, and was 
not likely to show mercy to those who fell into 
his hands, still less to those who failed in the 
dischanrc of the f*avage duty intrusted to tbem. 

"As it happened, the companies of Outram 
and of my father met in Glendhu, within three 
miles of Dowiemuir. They encamped for the 
night, and the two friends slept together in a 
shephenl's shieling. In the cold gray of morn- 
ing they were aroused by a Hessian, who ac- 
quainted them that he had traced a rebel offi- 
cer to a farm-house, distant only half a mile. 
They marched instantly on the plaoe, sar- 
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rounded the hooae, and the search commenced, 
hot and furious. 

*' Nobody appeared to ofler them opposition, 
and the house was as quiet as if there were not 
a living creature in it. The officers remained 
outdide, and soon the fellow who had raised 
the halloo stepped out of the house carrying 
a greeting bairn in his arms. After him walked 
a lady with hair and dress disarranged, and a 
face white as a fine Holland sheet, but steady 
as a rock. 

'*She pleaded with them piteonsly to spare 
the life of her bairn, and the soldiers threatened 
to stick it on the point of their bayonets unless 
she confc8.sed where the father lay hidden. 

"She b^ged them to spare the child, but 
would not answer the question. 

"The bayonets were fixed, the bairn raised 
high in the arms of a big rascal as if holding 
it ready to be impaled. 

"Still the woman pleaded, and would not 
hear the condition on which alone her prayer 
would be granted. 

"They said they would count six, and then 
proceed to the execution if she did not yield. 
They began to count, and she did not flinch 
until she observed Outram, who was grimly 
watching what passed. Then she trembled to 
her heels and groaned, sinking on the ground, 
for she concluded that there was neither pity 
nor mercy to expect from him for the wife and 
infant of Corbet of Dowiemuir. 

"It was the lady herself Outram was look- 
ing at : his enemy and all that was precious to 
him were at his mercy. No man ever had a 
fairer opportunity of wreaking a terrible ven- 
geance on his foe, without moving a finger; 
he had only to remain silent, and he was 
ansurcd of the utmost retaliation for whatever 
he nii^^ht have suflcred. 

"lie turned to my father, who was curious 
as to what he would do: 

*"Yuu must command here,' he said, with 
hii^ sobs in his throat, and turning his back on 
the scene: 'but save the bairn and spare the 
woman.' 

" The child was placed on the ground beside 
its mother, who looked with wide parched eyes 
at her prcM;rvcr. rccocrnizing his kindness and 
yet douhtini; him. She seemed to have lost 
the power of moving or speaking; but when 
hhe saw the soldiers set fire to the house at 
tlic four corners, she started, clutching the 
bairn to her l>osom, trembling and moaning, 
h(T l>I(KKl-Hh(>t cytA leaping from her head in 
fright. 

"When she saw the flames spring up to the 
thatch, and heard the burning joists crackle, 



she looped to her feet and walked straight over 
to Hugh Outram. 

" 'Sir,' she said, *you were once my friend ; 
it was Heaven's will that I should lose your 
friendship; but yon are a man, and I a woman 
nigh mad with pain. My husband he lies in 
there, sick and wounded sore, so that he cannot 
move, and, without help, must die in the flame. 
You are his foe, at home and in the field ; but 
sir, he is my husband and the father of my 
bairn, and — / lave him.* 

" Hugh Outram stood glowering at the blaze 
that was working out his worst spite. The 
devil bade him stand still ; but he looked ut 
the woman's face; he listened to the greeting 
bairn, and he made answer: 

"'Madam, your husband was my worst foe, 
but that shall not make me the less your friend. 
He has taken from me my best hope, but he shall 
not take from me your respect or my own.' 

"She first stared at him not knowing what 
he meant to do, and aye the house was burning, 
and the flames grew bigger. 

"He cried to my father — 

"'Turn your face another way, Pitna, that 
you may not see me. Call ofiT the lads, haste 
down the glen with them, and I will deliver 
the traitor to you without fail.' 

"My father guessed what he was meaning, 
and in pity for the lady did not say a word to 
the contrary. He called the soldiers together, 
and making them believe that the rebel had 
escaped down the glen, led them away in full 
chase. 

"Outram asked the lady where her man was 
hidden ; she feared to answer, for she had heard 
him promise to deliver the traitor. He pointed 
to the burning house, saying : 

"'Trust me.' 

"'She told him what he required to know, 
and he marched into the house, the flames 
hissing at him and scorching his clothes, the 
beams crackling above him and tumbling about 
him, the smoke fluffing in his face choking and 
blinding him. But in spite of flame and smoke, 
he made his way to the hiding-place of the re- 
bel, and found him lying as though he were 
already dead. Outram lifted his enemy in his 
arms, and carried him out from the fiery grave 
to the place where Mistress Corbet was on her 
knees, praying God to help and shield her true 
friend. 

"He laid him down on the ground beside 
her. First she looked at her guidman, and 
saw that life was in him yet, and next sho 
looked op at her friend, but she could not speak 
a word She saw that the hair was neariy 
bomt off his head, and his left hand was seaned; 
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BO that it bore the mark tinUl the day he 
died. She tore her gown, and tied a strip of 
it round his hand. Then she got water from 
the well and bathed her man's head and 
face, while the bairn was croodling on his 
breast. 

^^ Outram got a horse and conveyed them 
five miles up the glen to a shepherd's big- 
gins near Loch Fey — ^he was obliged to 
hola Corbet in the saddle the whole road ; 
and there was no speech passed between 
them. 

'' But when he had seen them bestowed in 
the cot and was goin^away, the lady lifted up 
her bairn— a lassie, I ought to have told you 
— and bade her kiss him. The wee imng 

Eut her arms around his neck and cuddled 
im, and he trembled like a willow wand in a 
storm. Mistress Corbet stooped down with 
big tears in her een now and kissed his 
hand. 

" * God will bless you, sir,' was all that she 
could say. 

'' He went and looked at Corbet where he 
lay, helpless and insensible, but beginning to 
breathe in a natural way. 

" * He will live,' said Outram, stepping to 
the door, ' and I hope you will be happy. 
Think on me whiles ; I am paying a high price 
for a kind place in your memory — and I am 
content' 

*^ She did not understand then how high 
the price was that he was prepared to pay : 
but afterwards she heard it all from my 
father. 

'' To him Outram went as fast as he could, 
and found him at the place where they haa 
camped during the night. 

" * I promised to deliver the traitor to you, 
Pitna,' he said, as quietly as though there was 
nothing out of the ordinary in what he was 
doing. ' and I keep faith with you. I am 
he — tnere is my sword.* 

'^ He laid the sword down, and my father 
took it up, afler staring at him a minute, 
fancying he was mad. 

"*I understand you,' Pitna answered, 'I 
know what you have done, and — although it 
was rash and perilous — damn it, sir, I think 
you acted nobly. Take back your sword ; I 
can keep a secret.' 

^^ ' No,' said Outram, shaking his head, 
* that would involve you in the penalty for my 
treason.' 

'^ He went straight to Cumberland him- 
self, and the duke received him graciously 
enough: for his repute was high. 

** 'what is the penalty, excellency, for an 



officer under your command who aids a rebel 
to escape 7 ' he asked. 

*' ' Death,' cried the duke, loud and fierce. 

'^ * Then I yield to my fate,' he said, and 
told what he had done. 

" His grace was furious, and Outram was 
arrested. But his past services pleaded for 
him, and the President Forbes, with other 
gentlemen of weight, and whose adherence 
to the Government was beyond doubt, 
ioined in an appeal for clemency. The duke 
had not the grace to appreciate Outram's 
conduct, but he had discretion enough not 
to proceed to extremity in such a case as 
this. So the only punishment inflicted on 
Outram was the cancelling of his commis- 
sion, and that he did not regard as any loss. 
He was liberated, and spent his days useful- 
ly at home." 



MADAME DE SOUZA. 

[Chaklu Auouernr SAiirnB-BxuTs, perhaps the meet 
fiunoos French critic of the last generation, was bom 
in Boulogne in 1804, died in Paris, 18G9. He began to 
write for the Journals in 1824, published poems of 
the romantic school, and was one of the earliest and 
most brilliant writers for the Bevue de$ Denai Mondm, 
In 1846 Sainte-BeuTe was elected to the French Acade- 
my. He lectured at Lausanne and Lig6s on the Poit 
Boyalists, and on Chateaubriand. In 1850, he began to 
write for the OonttittUiomtel those critical pi^rs entitled* 
" CknuerieM du Lundi^^* which dealt one by one with all 
the great names in French literature. These papras 
are marked by keen insight, finished diction, and im- 
partial Judgment, and in these qualities he had no su- 
perior. The many works of Sainte-BeuTe, comprising 
oTer Mty Tolumes, are great fiiTorites with his country- 
men. They abound in anecdote and piquant, liTely, 
indiridual criticism. Only a very small part of them 
have been translated into English.] 

A friend, who after having seen much of 
the world, has withdrawn from it almost en- 
tirely and who judges from a distance, and 
as it were from the shore, the swift whirl- 
pool in which the rest of us are tossing, 
lately wrote me, apropos of certain rapid es- 
timates I had maae of contemporary works, 
" What you say of our * sublimities ' inter- 
ests me greatly. Sublime they assuredly 
are. What they lack is calm and freshness, 
a little pure cold water with which to cool 
our burning palates." This Quality of fresh- 
ness and delicacy, this limpiaity in emotion 
and sobriety in speech, this soft and quiet 
shading, as they aisappear on all hands nrom 
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Actual life and the works of imagination now 
produced, become all the more precious when 
we encounter them in obscnrity, and in those 
pleasing compositions where they were last 
reflected. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that there is aught of weakness or degene- 
racy in regretting these vanished charms — 
these flowers which apparently could only 
blow in the very last days oi an order of 
Fociety now passed away. The sofUy tinted 
pictures of which we speak presuppose a 
degree of taste and soul-culture, which demo- 
cratic civilization could not have abolished 
without detriment to itself, if something 
analogous thereto were not one day to reap- 
pear in our modem manners. Modem so- 
ciety, when it shall have become a little more 
settled and better defined, will also have its 
clement of repose, its cool mysterious nooks, 
its shades favorable to refined sentiment, a 
few tolerably ancient forests, a few undis- 
covered fountains. It will admit into its 
seemingly uniform framework a thousand 
varieties of thought, and many a rare form 
of interior life: otherwise it will be in one 
respect, far inferior to the civilization which 
preceded it, and will barely satisfy the needs 
of a whole family of souls, in stirring 
times, in moments of incoherent and con- 
fused inauguration like the present, it is 
natural to make for the most important point, 
to busy one's self with the general working, 
and everywhere, even in literature, to strike 
boldly, aim high, and shout through trump- 
ets and speaking-tubes. The modest graces 
will, perhaps, come back afler a while, and 
come with an expression appropriate to their 
new surroundings. I wouia fain believe it; 
but while hoping for the best, I feel sure that 
it will not be to-morrow that their sentiments 
and their speech will once more prevail. 
Meanwhile we realize our need, ana suffer 
from it. We betake ourselves, in hoars of 
ennui J to the perfumes of the past, — a past. 
but of yesterday, which nevertheless, will 
not return. Ana this is why I sat down the 
other morning and re-read EugHu de 
Jiothelin and Adile de Sinangt^ and why I 
speak of them to-day 

A young girl issuing for the first Ume 
from the convent where her whole childhood 
bad been passed; — a handsome, elegant, 
F( ntimental lord, such as used to frequent 
Pans about the year 1780, who encounters 
Ikt with a slight degree of embarrassment, 
itnd a[>[>ears to her from the first in the light 
of a saviour ; — a very old husband, gcmd, 
sensible, paternal, never ridiculous, who 
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marries the maiden solely to emancipate her 
from an egotistical mother, and secure to 
her fortune and a future ;— -all the simplest 
every-day occurrences among these tliree 
beings, who, by a natural concurrence of 
events, are led to the resolve never to sepa- 
rate while the old man lives ; — scenes in the 
park or garden, sails, chats about the arm- 
chair, calls at the old convent, visits to old 
playmates, innocent and varied prattle, — 
jesting, tender, or crossed with gleams of 
passion ; generosity mingling with the 
growth of love, and blessing it; then, for 
fear of a too uniform sweetness, the world 
sketched in profile for a background, and its 
crimes and follies indicated ; more than one 
original, more than one fool, identified in 
passing by some amusing feature ; in a word, 
the actual life of a select circle ; — a gath- 
ering passion which steals along like the 
streams of Neuilly under curtains of ver- 
dure, lingering and meandering deliciously ; 
passing storms, like April rains, that leave 
no ravages ; and all managed to the last 
and in Uie least particular with an ease thai 
never verges on freedom, with a nobleness 
of tone that never forces nature, with a spirit 
of kindly allowance that is never indelicate ; 
— such are the chief merits of a book whose 
harmony is unmarred by a single discordant 
word. The life and soul of it is the genius 
of Adele — a genius winning, gay, versatile, 
winged like a bird, capricious and natural, 
timid and sensitive, roseate in its modesty, 
faithful, passing from smiles to tears with all 
the ardor of childhood. 

We were on the eve of the revolution 
when this charming book was written. The 
author published it in London, in '93, amid 
calamity and privation. This Ad^le de 
Senange appeared in her festal robes, as a 
maiden of Verdun, escaped from the mas- 
sacre, and ignorant of the fate of her com- 
panions. 

Mme. de Souza, then Mme. de Flahant, 
had been educated at a convent in Paris, 
and had married in extreme youth the Count 
de Flahaut, who was already fifiy-seven 
years old. The convent is doubtless the one 
described in AdHe de S&nange^ It had an 
adjacent hospital and a few very sage pen- 
HonnairtM ; and her reward or merit used 
to be to go to this hospital every Monday 
evening, wait on the paupers, and read 
prayers with them. She lost ner parents 
early, and memories of the convent were 
home memories for her. This early educap 
tion influencedi as we shall see, her whol* 
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line of thought, and supplied vivid images 
for all her works. Mamed and lod^ng at 
the Louvre, she owed the idea of wnting to 
the ennui induced by those political discus- 
sions which became more and more anima- 
ted as the revolution drew near. She was 
too young, she said, to have a fancy for such 
things, and she desired to create an inner 
world for herself. In the romance of Emi- 
lie et Alphonse, the Duchess de Candale, 
then newly married, writes to her friend, 
Mile. d'Astey, '^ I have made me a little re- 
treat in one comer of my room. Here I 
have arranged a single chair, my piano and 
harp, a few books, a pretty table, on which 
are my sketches and my writing, and have 
drawn a kind of imaginary circle, which 
separates me from the rest of the apartment. 
If people come to see me, I hasten to over- 
step my barrier, that no one may penetrate 
witnin it ; and when any one chances to ap- 
proach my asylum, I can hardly contain my 
vexation. I cannot away with him.'' Mme. 
de Flahaut in her chamber at the Louvre 
must have made herself a retreat similar to 
Mme. de Candale's ; but in her isolation she 
had an intimacy ready made. If any one 
attempted to cross her imaginary bar- 
rier by speaking to her of politics, she re- 
plied that M. de Senange had had an attack 
of the gout, whiich occasioned her great 
anxiety. In Euginie et Mathilde, where she 
has described the effect produced upon a 
noble family by the early events of the revo- 
lution, we may be allowed to attribute to her- 
self some portion of the sentiments of Ma- 
thilde, who declares herself fatigued, though 
not distressed, by the excesses of the revo- 
lution. AdAe de S&nange was therefore, 
written without literary pretence, and merely 
as a private pastime. Yet, one day, the au- 
thor, yielding to a confiding impulse, raised 
her ideal barrier, and proposed to a friend to 
make arrangements for a reading before a 
small number of people. The offer thus 
made was not accepted. People were will- 
ing to allow her an interesting mind, but not 
the talent of an author. So Ad^le de S&n- 
ange failed to gain hearers, and we know 
that Paul and Virginia obtained them with 
difficulty. 

The revolution developed its phases in 
rapid succession, and Mme. de Flahaut 
quitted Paris, and, afler the 2d of Septem- 
ber, France. M. de Flahaut was imprisoned, 
and soon fell a victim. By dint of gold and 
diamonds lavished by the tamily and friends 
npon the jailers, he had succeeded in mak- 



ing his escape, and was living in a safe re« 
treat. But some one told in his presence 
that his advocate had been imprisoned on 
suspicion of having afforded him an asylum, 
ana M. de Flahaut in order to justify the in- 
nocent, quitted his hiding-place at six in the 
morping, and repaired to the Commune, 
where he lodged information against himself, 
and a few days later was guillotined. On 
the death of Kobespierre, Mme. de Flahaut 
quitted England with her son, and repaired 
to Switzerland, hoping even then to return 
to France : but the obstacles were not re- 
moved. Ever roaming about in the vicinity 
of that forbidden France, she made it her 
home at Hamburg, and it was in that city 
that the celebrity she had won by Addle de 
S&nange procured her the acquaintance of 
M. de Souza, whom she married in 1802. 
In the interval she had* published Emile et 
Alphonse, in 1799, and Charles et Marie, in 
1801. 

Charles et Marie is a graceful, touching 
little English romance, somewhat in the style 
of Miss Burney. The landscape of parks 
and English cottages, the manners, the ab- 
surdities of hunting ladies and learned la- 
dies, the pure and languishing sentiment, 
make up a complete picture, which shows 
how naive an inspiration the author had de- 
rived from her residence in England. An 
ingenious, and in the matter of subtilty at 
least, a competent critic, M. Patin, in pass- 
ing judgment upon Mme. de Souza, gives 
his aecided preference to this pretty novel of 
Charles et Marie, I, too, like it, but not 
with the same degree of partiality. There 
is (if I may venture to say so), as in Miss 
Bumey's own stories, too great a profusion 
of vague tints, soft even to effeminacy, — ^a 
pale blonde coloring. Mme. de Souza usu- 
ally draws better, and with a greater variety 
of color. It is in Charles et Marie that we 
find that ingenious remark so of^en quoted 
— " The faults on which we plume ourselves 
are like ugliness in full dress. They are seen 
in the strongest possible light." If Mme. 
de Flahaut's journey to England, and the 
sky and scenery of that country, imparted a 
milky, misty hue to this romance of Charles 
et Marie, we find in Eug&nie et Maihildej 
which did not appear until 1811, an equally 
striking reflex of nature in the north, off the 
shores of Holland, and the roadsteads of the 
Baltic, where she lingered so long in exile. 

" Verdure in the northern latitudes has a 
peculiar tint, a uniform and tender hue, 
which comes by degrees to soothe and calm 
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one. ThU aspect, producing no surprise, 
leaves the soul unmoved — a condition which 
has its charms, especially, perhaps, when 
one is unhappy. Sitting in the nelds, the 
sisters yielded to protracted reverie, and lost 
themselves in idle thought, until without 
having been diverted, they returned com- 
posed.'' And a little further on : ^^ M. de 
Revel, hoping to divert the minds of his 
family, took pains to make them admire the 
rich pasture-lands of Holstein, and the fine 
trees along the shores of the Baltic, — that 
sea whose pallid waters differ in no respect 
from those of the numerous lakes which 
adorn the country, the evergreen turf reach- 
ing to the very water's edge. They were 
struck with that look of strangeness which 
Nature wears to all of us in countries far 
remote from those which gave us birth. The 
smiling perspective of the Lake of Ploen 
made them, somehow, breathe more freely. 
Possessinjf nothing of their own, they 
learned, like the poor, to find their recrea- 
tion in a walk, their reward in a beautiful 
day ; to enjoy, in short, the blessings be- 
stowed on all." Mme. de Souza does not 
often pause to describe nature. She does it 
here with the more enjoyment, in that a pro- 
found and consoling memory mingles with 
her words. The laughing Adele de Sen- 
an^e, who knew only the alleys of Neuillv 
and the poplars of its island, is well nign 
transformed, beside the Baltic, into a sister 
of the dreamy Valerie. 

And, in fact, among these romantic con- 
centions which have become living realities, 
Auele de Senange is a sister wortny of Va- 
lerie, as she is of Mile, de Clermont and 
th(> Princess do Cloves, and as Eugdne de 
Hothelin is the noble brother of Adolphe, 
Kdouard, Lepreux, and that Chevalier des 
Grieux, so frail, and yet so easily pardoned. 
I omit the great Rene, in the solitude of his 
preeminence. Happy he, who, drawing 
either from himself or his surroundings, 
from memory or from imagination, shall 
create a being worthv the society of those 
whom I have named I shall add an unlooked- 
for brother or sister to that family which is 
loved even more than it is admired. He 
will not wholly die. 

FAujhie (U Rothdinj published in 1808, 
is eonsidered by some excellent judges the 
innsl ex(|ui8it« of Mme. de Souza's works, 
superior even to AdHe de S^nange, If it 
were needful to decide and choose between 
works almost equally fascinating, we should 
indeed be seriously embarrassea; forif JTu- 



aine de Rothelin represents the talent of 
Mme. de Souza in the utmost perfection of 
its skill, Adile de Sinange reveals the 
stream nearest its source, in its most natu- 
ral, and, so to speak, its gladdest outgush- 
ing. Yet, in respect of consummate art, 
power of composition, nice observation, in- 
vention and description, Eugene is a greater 
achievement than Ad^le, To apply to the 
present case what I have elsewhere had oc- 
casion to say of the author of Indiana and 
Valentine, any moderately refined and sen- 
sitive soul who should dare to write unaf- 
fectedly possesses the material for a good 
romance. Taking our actual situation for 
a groundwork, and slightly disguising or 
modifying its accessories, we have at once 
the means of interesting ourselves, as if in 
the preparation of confidential memoirs, and 
of mducing others to share our interest. 
The difficulty lies in making a second effort, 
afler the first has been so tender ; afler one 
has breathed, under a more or less treach- 
erous disguise, a secret which exhaled per- 
fume as it passed away. The life of Adele 
de Senange is divided into two periods : the 
convent, where she was reared and was hap- 
py for years, and a marriage, also happy, 
although unequal in point of age. In I!u' 
gine cU Rothelin tlie author abandons the 
semi-personal conception which touches her 
heart so nearly. We have no more a simple 
picture of youth and morning, where many 
a common trait is unconsciously revealed, 
and fixed in living colors upon the canvas. 
Here is a firmer and more finished outline, 
a subject less identified with the author. 
There is no lack of tenderness, but observa- 
tion of the world occupies a larger space. 
Sentiment and irony are balanced by means 
of skiUully-managea half-tints. The ingenu- 
ous passion— coquettish at times but always 
captivating-— of Ath6nais and Eugene is 
relieved against a background of harassing 
mystery. Even when it gleams along the 
garden terraces or the glazed corridor, of a 
sunny morning, we dread the absent M. de 
Bieux wherever he may be, or catch a 
glimpse of the austere and sorrowful figure 
of the father of Eugene ; and if we return 
to the drawing-room, the tenderness of the 
two lovers is diverted, and wreathes with 
doubtful grace the arm-chair of the charm- 
ing but terrible old marichaU, who jokes and 
laughs and propounds questions aooat hap- 
piness — a kind of unguarded La Bniydre. 

Marie Joseph Ch^nier has briefly enlo- 
gized Mme. ae Souza, in words character 
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ized by his own precision and elegance, and | 
specially applicable to Eugdne. '* These 
pretty romances/* he says, "do not, it is 
true, represent the development of great 
passions ; neither must we look in them for 
any deep study of humanity at larffe : but 
we are at least sure of finding here the most 
subtle social perceptions, pictures true to 
the life and delicately finished, a style mode- 
rately ornate, the correctness of a good book 
with the ease of eloquent conversation, the 
intellect which says nothing commonplace, 
and the taste which says nothing superflu- 
ous." But, apart from these general enco- 
miums, which are applicable to a whole class 
of literary artists, it should be said of Eu- 
gene de Kothdin that it portrays one side of 
a century, and that a brilliant, chaste, poetic 
side, and one which we sometimes lail to 
recognize. Under this aspect the graceful 
romance is no longer an individual and iso- 
lated work. It acquires a higher, or, at least, 
a wider significance. 

The mind and genius of Mme. de Souza 
belong wholly to the eighteenth century. 
She observed it very closely, and loved its 
society, its tone, its customs, its culture, its 
nicely apportioned life. We do not exam- 
ine the influence upon her of Jean Jacques, 
or any other noted writer of that stamjK as 
we do in the case of Mme. de StaSl, Mme. 
de Kriidener, Mme. Gottin, or Mme. ae Mon- 
tolieu. Mme. de Flahaut was less of the 
nineteenth century than they ; less carried 
away by enthusiasm towards unknown re- 
gions. Society and the world were her 
teachers. She trained herself to see and 
feel within definite limits. There grew up 
in the last half of the reign of Louis XIV., 
under the special influence of Mme. de 
Maintenon, a school of politeness, of self- 
restraint, of decorous prudence even in 
youthfiil passions, a mild but unlimited au- 
thority in old age. People were pious, they 
were worldly, they were witty ; but all was 
regulated and soidened by conventionalism. 
We may follow the footsteps of this illus- 
trious aynasty, from Mme. du Maintenon, 
Mme. de Lambert, Mme. de Deffand (after 
her reformation), Mme. de Caylus, and the 
young girls who enjoyed Estner at Saint- 
Cyr, down to the Marechale Beauvau, who 
seems to have been the original of the Mare- 
chale d'Estauteville in Eugene de Rothdin, 
and Marquise de Crequy, who, we are told, 
died a centenarian, and whose Memoirs, I 
strongly suspect, have slightly suffered at 
the hands of a certain roan of genius. Mme. 



de Flahaut, who was young when the cen 
tury died, preserved this very portion of the 
inheritance she derived from it, modified in- 
deed by her own good taste, and adapted Uy 
the new court in which she was to live. 

Others have depicted the eighteenth cen- 
tury under its cjmical and stormy aspects,, 
its incongruities and irregularities. Vol- 
taire has scoffed at it ; Jean Jacques has^ 
extolled and underrated it by turns ; Dide- 
rot, in his correspondence, makes us admire 
it as a brilliant and magnificent medley ; 
Cr^billon JUs sets forth its ultra refinement 
of speech and its real licentiousness ; the 
author of Eughne de Rothdin paints for us 
the age itself in its exquisite flower, its ideal 
and harmonious splendor. Eugene de Rothe- 
Un is, as it were, the romance of eighteenth- 
century chivalry ; what Tristan le lAonois 
and otner romances of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were to the chivalry of that day; what 
Le pdit Jehan de SaintrS or Galaor were 
to the fifteenth ; that is, a likeness, ideal- 
ized and flattered, but a likeness still. Any 
well-born man of that day might have taken 
Eugene for his model. He is a Sir Charles 
Grandison without mawkishness or ennui. 
He has not, as yet, quite arrived at the dig- 
nity of that slightly solemn portrait which 
represents the marichale^s idea of what he 
was to be at twenty-five — ^a portrait in the 
style of Mile, de Montpensier. Eugene,, 
amid the world of amenities and conven- 
tionalities, has his jealousies, his ebullitiona 
of mirth, his passing follies. One day he 
had almost compromised his sweet friend 
AthSnaYs by his ill-humor at play. " What I "" 
says she to him, the next day, " distress me, 
and what is worse, risk breaking your word ? 
Eugene in the wrong ? I would not have- 
believed it I " Eugene, then, has his faulU 
and Ath^nai's her imprudences : but these 
render them only the more lovable. Nobody 
moralizes but the marechale ; and she does 
it with a tact that is almost always success- 
ful. Athenai's and Eugene are caprice and 
poesy, — ^not easily rendered amenable to 
rules, but becoming obedient in the end, and 
able to soften their master. When, in the 
last scene, in one of those straight aUeys 
tohere one can he seen at so great a distance^ 
Mme. d'Estouteville advances slowly, lean- 
ing on the arm of Eugdne, all is summed up 
for me in this single picture. If ever au- 
thor succeeded in uniting the thoughtfulness 
of the moralist to the animation of the 
painter, and raising romance to the level of 
poetry, it has been accomplished in Engine 
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df Rothdin. TThiit ir, in the chnncteriEa- ' 

tion of her chaniiiiig hero, the author anp- | 
posed herself to be presenting t, model fur 
imitation, while the present gen era tion U no 
longer dlBpoaed so to regard it? She suc- 
ceeded in drawing from a recent pastatjpe 
of character never before acknowledj^ed or 
perceived — a tjpe which completes nnd 
adomx the memory of that paBt. The spirit 
of Kugene vraa invoked in the quatrains of 
Mme. d'UoiidetoL 

Those who have the honor of Hme. de 
Sonza'a acquaintance find in her that su- 
preme good-breeding which she has so well 
described ; none of those nnnecessai'j and 
widelj-nimcd words which are loo common 
in our dny ; clear and definite turns of ex- 
presaion ; a skilful )et simple amugement 
of thought ; brilliancy without pretenGion ; 
remarks which haunt the memory ; some- 
thinf!, in shart, of what constituted the dis- 
tinctive tharnoter of the eighteenth century, 
from FonlencUe (o iho Abb^ Morellet, but 
with a touch of sentiment peculiarly femi- 
nine, lloralist of the heart h nectet places, 
she has small faith in the mighl; progress 
of the prcM-iiL She would be severe on 
many of imr noisy youthful notions, if her 
genial and indulgent spirit were capable of 
severity. Theauthorof Kugint de Bolhelin 
has, as mny be imagined, small taste for 
times of agitali<m and violent debate. A 
fricnil who inquired, in 1814, her opinion of 
the real stale of France, judginz otherwise 
than bv the newspapers, received this reply i 
Unit the condition of France resembled ■ 
bonk o|N'n in the middle, which the ultnu 
were reuilin^ backward, from right to left, 
In the Htii'uipt to return to the beginning, 
while tin! libimls were rushing through it 
from left (') ri;r|ii, eager to reach the end, 
bill whose ni'liial open page no one wu pe- 
riininc. How else could the Har^chale 
irKHloutcvlllc have spoken of our time* T 

An injurious epigraph having been inad' 
TPrtcntly attributed to h>'r in a recent work, 
Mini-, dc Suuza wrote this model rcctifica' 
lion, which reveals her whole character! 
*' Monseiur has boon betrayed into an error. 
The saying in qucslion was accredited to a 
certain literary man, whose name, though 
he is Ions since dead, I will not permit my^ 
self lo mention. For myself I never either 
|H-uni'd or ulti'red snch a sentence, which 
comprehenili all the ages in its sweeping 
inju-iice, iind whoxe tone is so &r removed 
fnmi the |Hiliiihed moderation which a wo. 
mno ought ntwnys to observe" The scru- 



Hme. de Sooia died in Paris on tha 16th 
of April, 1836, [ireserviag to the last her 
(curtesy of spint and her indulgent smile. 
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[Dicnnn immn twmiia, tb« pwtut al ■oniut 
nUiiata, wu aa mtlwr eap«rtilii( nbos lUb ud kb. 
torj tber* u« law antbendo puHcolAn. &* !• h|h' 
povd to turn writtra alitnt A.D. SO to 100, ud till 
Sitina, riiun Is aumlwr, in flnkhtd ud ciHrpitlo 
plKCfl of rtiMortcal oompoaltlon. JutiuI'i daDuoci*' 



In every cUme, from Ganges' distant streaiB 
To Oadee. gilded bj the western beam, 
Few, ttvm the clouds of menial error &■»«, 
In its true light, or good or evil see. 
For what, with reason, do we seek or shun T 
What plan, bow happily so e'er begun, 
But, Snish'd, we our own sueoeas lament, 
And rue the pains, so fatsUy misspent! 
To beadlong ruin set whole houses driven, 
Cuis'd wiUi their prayers by too indulgent 

Bewilder'd thus by folly or by fklc, 
Te beg pernicious gifts in every state. 
In peace, in war. A full and rapid flow 
Of eloquence lays man; a speaker law : 
Even atrengtb itself is fatal ; Milo trice ' 
His wondrous arms, and — in the trial dlsat 

Bnt avarice wider spreads her deadly anan, 
And boards amass'd wlih too sDcaessM cue, 
Hoards, which o'er all paternal fortunea riae, 
As o'er the dolphin towen the whale in dte. 
For this, in other times, al Nero's word, 
The ruffian bsndt unsheaUi'd the murderous 

Rnsh'd to tbe swelling oofers of the great, 
Chaaad Latcranns ftom Ui lordly aeM, 
Besieged loo wealthy Beneea's wide walla, 
And closed, terrifle, round Longinns' halls j 
While sweetly In their oookloAs slept the poor. 
And heard no soldier thundering at their 

The traveller, tVeighted with a UtUe wealth. 
Seta forth at night, and wins bU waj bj 

■tealth: 
Even then he fears the bludgeon and tbe 

blade. 
And starts and trembles at a rush's ahsda ; 
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While, Toid of care, the beggar trips along, 
And in the spoiler^s presence, trolls his song. 
The first great wish that all with rapture 

own. 
The general cry, to every temple known. 
Is gold, gold, gold! — '*and let, all-gracious 

Powers, 
*< The largest chest the Forum boasts be ours !" 
Yet none from earthen bowls destruction sip : 
Dread, then, the draught, when, mantling, at 

your lip, 
The goblet sparkles, radiant ft*om the mine, 
And the broad gold inflames the ruby wine. 
And do we, now, admire the stories told, 
Of the two Sages, so renown' d of old ; 
How this forever laugh' d, whene'er he stept 
Beyond the threshold ; that, forever wept? 
But all can laugh : — the wonder yet appears. 
What font supplied the eternal stream of 

tears. 
Democritus, at every »tep ho took. 
His sides with uneztinguish'd laughter shook, 
Though, in his days, AlMlcra's simple towns, 
No fasces knew, chaii-s, litters, purple gowns. 
AVhat 1 had he seen, in his triumphal car, 
Amid the dusty cinjue, conspicuous far. 
The Praetor perchM alojfl. superbly drest. 
In Jove's proud tunic, with a trailing vest 
Of Tyrian tapestry, and o'er him spread 
A crown, too bulky for a mortal head. 
Borne by a sweating Hlavc, maiutain'd to ride 
In the same car and mortiiy his pride ! 
Add now the bird, that, with oxpaaded wing, 
From the raised sceptre, seems prepared to 

spring ; 
And trumpets here; and there the long pa- 
rade 
Of duteous friends, who hea<l the favalcade ; 
Add, too, tlic zeal of clients robed in white, 
Who hang upon his reins, and grace the sight, 
Unbribed, uubouglit, — save by the dole, at 

night : 
Yes, in those days, in every varie<l scene, 
The godl old man found matter for his spleen : 
A wondrous sage ! whose story makes it clear. 
That men may rise in folly's atmosphere. 
Beneath Boeotian fogs, of muuI sublime, 
And great examples to the coming time. 
He laugh'd aloud to see the vulgar fears, 
Laugh*d at their joys, and sometimes at their 

tears ; 
Secure the while, he mocked at Fortune's 

frown, 
And when she threatened, bade her hang or 

drown ! « 

Superfluous, then, or fatal, is the prayer. 
Which, to the Immortals' knees, we fondly 

bear. 
Some, Power hurls headlong from' her envied 

height. 
Some, the broad tablet, flashing on the sight, 



With titles, names : the statues, tumbled down* 
Are dragg'd by hooting thousands through 

the town; 
The braxen cars torn rudely Arozn the joke. 
And, with the blameless steeds, to shiTsn 

broke ; — 
Then roar the fires ! the sooty artist blows. 
And all Sejanus, in the furnace glows ; 
Sejanus, once so honor' d, so adored. 
And only second to the world's great lord, 
Runs glittering fh)m the mould, in cups and 

cans. 
Basins and ewers, plates, pitchers, pots and 
pans. 
** Crown all your doors with bay, trium- 
phant bay ! 
'* Sacred to Jove, the milk-white Tictim slay; 
'* For lo ! where great Sejanus by the thrtmg, 
'* A joyfUl spectacle ! is dragged along. 
What lips ! what cheeks ! hah, traitor !— foi 

my part, 
I never loved the fellow — in my heart." 

* But tell me: Why was he ac^uflged to Meed f 
And who discovered? and who proved the 

deed ?' 
'< Proved! — a huge wordy letter came to-day 
From (^aprcuB." Goo^l I what think the peo- 
ple? They! 
They follow fortune, as of old, and hate. 
With their whole souIh, the yictim of the stats. 
Vet would the herd, thus zealous, thus on fire. 
Had Nurscia met the Tuscan's fond desire. 
And crush' d the unwary prince, have all com- 
bined, 
And hail'd S^anuH, Master op Mamkixd ! 
For since their votes have been no longw 

bought. 
All public cnro has vanish'd fh>m their thought; 
And those who (mce, with unresisted sway, 
fJave annioH, empire, every thing away. 
For two poor claims have long renounced the 

whole. 
And only ask, — the Circus and the bole. 
** But there are more to suflfer." * So I find ; 

* A fire so fierce, for one was ne*er designed, 

* I met my friend Brutidius, and I fear. 
From his pale looks, he thinks there's dauger 

near. 
What, if this Ajaz, in his ft^niy, strike. 
Suspicious of our xeal, at all alike 1 
" True : fly we then, our loyalty to show ; 
And trample on the carcass of his foe. 
While yet exposed, on Tiber's banks it lies *"— 
' But let our slaves be there,' another cries: 
'* Yes : let tliem (lest our ardor they forswear. 
And drag us. pinion'd,to the Bar,) be there.'* 
Thus of the favorite's fiill the converse ran. 
And thus the whisper pass'd from man to man. 
Lured by the splendor of his happier hour, 
Wouldst thou possess S<janu8* wealth and 

power ; 
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Bee crowds of suppli&nU hi thy le^ee wftit, 
Give this to sway the army, that the state; 
And keep a prince in want, retired to reign, 
O' er Caprefls's crags, with his Chaldean train ? 
Yes, yes, thou wouldst [(for I can read thy 

breast) 
Enjoy that favor which he once possest, 
Assume all offices, grasp all commands, 
The Imperial Ilorse, and the Pnetorian Bands, 
'lis nature thus: even those who want the 

will, 
rant for the dreadful privilege to kill : 
Vet what delight can rank and power bestow 
Since every joy is balanced by its woe! 
Still wouldst thuu choose the favorite's purple, 

say? 
Or, thus forwam'd, some paltry hamlet sway ? 
At Qabii, or FidensB, rules propound, 
For faulty measures, and for wares unsound ; 
And take the tarnished robe, and petty state. 
Of poor UlubrflB*s ragged magistrate ? — 

You grant me, then, Sejanus grossly err'd. 
Nor knew what prayer his folly had preferr*d : 
For when he begged for too much wealth and 

power, 
Stage above stage, he raised a tottering tower, 
And higher still, and higher ; to be thrown, 
With louder crash, and wider ruin down ! 
What wrought the Crassi, what the Pompey's 

doom. 
And Hi8, who bow'd the stubborn neok of 

Rome? 
What but the wild, the unbounded wbh to 

rise, 
Hoard, in malignant kindness, by the skies I 
Few kings, few tyrants, find a bloodless end, 
( )r to the grave, without a wound, descend. 

The child, with whom a trusty slave is sent, 
f 'harged with his little scrip, has scarcely spent 
ilis mite at school, ere all his bosom glows 
With the fond hope he never more foregoes, 
1'o reach Demosthenes' or Tully's name, 
KIvhI of l>oth in eloquence or fame ! — 
\ei by this elot^uence, alas ! expired 
Kivch omtor, so envied, so admired ! 
Vet by the rapid and resistless sway 
Of torrent genius, each was swept away I 
Genius, for that, the baneAil potion sped. 
And lopt, from this, the hands and gory head: 
While meaner pleaders unmolested stood. 
Nor stain' d the rostrum with their wretched 

blood. 
" I loic fortunate A Natal day was thine. 
In that Late consulaU, O Rome^ o/nUru,^ 
Oh, Moul uf eIo<|uence! had all been foond. 
An empty vaunt, like this, a jingling soand, 
Tiiou uiight'ht, in peace, thy humble ikme 

have borne, 
And laugh'd the swords of Anthony to toom I 
Yet this would I prefer, the common Jest, 
To that which fired the fierce triumvir s breast. 
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That sacred scroll, where eloquence divine, 
Burst on the ear, firom every glowing line. 
And he too fell, whom Athens, wondering, 

saw 
Her fierce democracy, at will, o*erawe, 
And ** fiilmine over Greece !" some angry 

Power 
Scowl' d, with dire Influence, on his natal 

hour — 
Blear' d with the glowing mass, the ambitious 

sire. 
From anvils, sledges, bellows, tongs, and fire. 
From tempering swords, his own more safe 

employ. 
To study Rhitobio, sent his hopefiil boy. 
The spoils of War ; the trunk in triumph 

placed. 
With all the trophies of the battle graced, 
Crush' d helms, and batter'd shields ; and 

streamers borne 
From vanquish' d fleets, and beams fVom 

chariots torn ; 
And arcs of triumph, where the captive foe 
Bends, in mute anguish, o'er the pomp below. 
Are blessings, which the slaves of glory rate, 
Beyond a mortal's hope, a mortal's fate I 
Fired with the love of these, what countless 

swarms, 
Barbarians, Romans, Greeks, have rush'd to 

arms. 
All danger slighted, and all toil defied, 
And madly conquer' d, or as madly died ! 
So much the raging thirst of fkme exceeds 
The generous warmth, which prompts to 

worthy deeds. 
That none confess fidr Virtue's genuine power. 
Or woo her to their breast, without a dower. 
Yet has this wild desire, in other days, 
This boundless avarice of a few for praise. 
This frantic rage for names to grace a tomb, 
Involv'd whole countries in one general doom : 
Vain ** rage T' the roots of the wild fig-tree 

rise. 
Strike through the marble, and their memory 

diesl 
For, like their mouldering tenants, tombs de- 
cay. 
And, with the dust they hide, are swept away, 

Produce the urn that Hannibal contains, 
And weigh the mighty dust which yet re- 

maini : 
Amd is this all ! Yet Tuis was once the bold, 
The aspiring chief, whom Afric eoold not 

hold. 
Though stretch*d, in breadth, from where the 

Atlantic roars. 
To distant Nilus, and his sun-burnt shores ; 
In length ftrom Carthage to the burning tone, 
Where other moors, and elephants are known. 
Spain conquered, o'er the Pyrenees ht 

bounds: 
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Nature opposed her eyerlasting mounds, 
Her Alps, and snows ; o*er these with torrent 

force, 
He poiirs, and rends through rocks his dread- 
ful course, 
Already at his feet Italia lies ; — 
Yet thundering on, " Think nothing done,** he 

cries, 
<'Till Rome, proud Rome, beneath my fury 

falls. 
And Afric's standards float along her walls !" 
Big words I — but view his figure ! yiew his 

face ! 
0, for some master-hand the lines to trace. 
As through the Etrurian swamps, by floods 

increast, 
The one-eyed chief urged his Qetulian beast I 

But what ensued ? llluHive glory, say. 
Subdued on Zama's memorable day, 
He flies in exile to a petty state, 
With headlong haste; and. at a despot's gate. 
Sits, mighty suppliant ! of his life in doubt, 
Till the Bithynian's morning nap be out. 
Nor swords, nor spears, nor stones from 

engines hurlM, 
Shall quell the man whose frown alarmed the 

world : 
The yengeance due to Cannie's fatal field, 
And floods of human gore, a ring sliall yield ! — 
Fly, madman, fly! at toil and danger mock, 
Pierce the deep snow and scale the eternal 

rock, 
To please the rhetoricians, and become 
A 1) KOLA MAT roN — for the boys of Rome ! 
One worid the ambitious youth of Pella 

found 
Too small ; and toss'd his feyerish limbs 

around. 
And gasp'd for breath, as if immured the 

while, 
In flyane, or Sertpho's rocky isle: 
Rut entering Babylon, found ample room, 
Within the narrow limits of a tomb ! 
Death, the great teacher. Death alone pro- 

claims. 
The true dimensionH of our puny frames. 
The daring tales, in Grecian story found. 
Were once believed : — of Athos sail'd around. 
Of fleets, that bridges o'er the wayes supplied, 
Of chariots, rolling on the stcatlfast tide. 
Of lakes exhausted, and of rivers quaft, 
Ry countless nati<ms, at a morning's draught. 
And all that Sostratus so wildly lings 
Besottc-l puet, of the king of kings. 

Rut how return'd he, nay ? this soul of fire, 
This pmu:! barbarian, whose impatient ire 
Chasti>'e<l the winds that disobey' d his nod. 
With stripes, ne'er sutler d from the iEolian 

go I; 
Fettor d the Shaker of the sea and land — 
But, in j»ure clemency, f »rborc to brand I 



And sure, if aught can touch the Powers 

aboye, 
This calls for all their serrice, ftll their 

loye I — 
But how return'd he T saj ;— His nmrj lost. 
In a small bark he fled the hostile eosst. 
And, urged by terror, drove his hibsriag 

prore. 
Through floating caroasea, and floods of gon. 
So Xerxes sped, so speed the ooaqaering 

race; — 
They catch at glory, and they clasp disgraee ! 
''Life I Length of LifsT' For this, with 

earnest cries, 
Or sick, or well, we supplicate the skies. 
Pernicious prayer ! for mark what ills attend. 
Still, on the old, as to the grsTo thej bend. 
Rut grant his senses unimpair*d remain ; 
Still woes on woes succeed, a mourn ftil train ! 
He sees his sons, his daughters, all expire. 
His faithful consort on the flineral pjre. 
Sees brothers, sisters, friends, to ashes turn. 
And all he loyed, or loyed him, in their urn ; 
Lo here, the dreadftil fine wo ever paj. 
For life protracted to a distant day ! 
To see our house by sickness, pain pumued. 
And scenes of tlcath incessantly renewM ; 
In sable wee<ls to waste the joyless yeam. 
And drop, at last, 'mid solitude and lean! 
The Pylian's (if we credit Homer's page) 
Was only secoml to the rayen's age. 
O happy, sure, beyond the common rate, 
Who wanted off", so lung, the stroke of flUe ! 
Who told his years by centuries, who so oft 
QuaiTd the new must! O happy, sure" 

Rut, soft. 
This " happy " man of destiny complain* d. 
Curs' d his gray hairs, and every god ar^ 

raign'd ; 
What time he lit the pyre, with streaming 

eyes, 
And, in <lark yolumes, saw the flames arise 
Round his Antilochus : — <* Tell me," he cried 
To eyery friend who linger' d at his side. 
"Tell me what crimes haye roused the Immor* 

tals' hate, 
That thus, in yengeance, they protract ray 

date?" 

So question' d heayen Laertes — Peleus so 

(Their hoary hea<l8 bow'd to the grsTe with 

woe) 
While This bewail' d his son, at Ilium slain. 
That his, long wandering o'er the faithless 

main. 
While Troy yet flourish* d, had her 1'riaa 

died, — 
With what solemnity, what ftineral pride, 
Had he descended, eyery duty paid. 
To old Assaracus, illustrious shade ! — 
Hector himself, bedew' d with many a tear. 
Had join' d his brothers to support the hier; 
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Anil Twy'» dejected dkmra, > i 

Follaw'd in uble pomp, and wipt ftnuun, 

As n><\ Polyxfn* her pall h»d rent. 

And wild Cossktidn nuned the load bunent : 

Had lie but btt'n, en hie »dnIteroaa boy 

Hprwid his bold tsiln, and left the shores (if 

Troy. 
But what did lengthea'd life ft<r*U the drv T 
To »ee his r«ilni l»id wnnte by sword and fire. 
Then too, too tote, the feeble soldier tried 
Unequal arms, aad flung bis crown Mide; 
TotlT'd bis obildren's murderer to repel, 
Witb trembling hute, and at Jdtb's altar fell. 
f''cl1 without effort ; like the steer, that now. 
Time-worn and weak, and by the ungrateFiil 

plough , 
i^pum'd forth to slaughter, to the matter's 

knife. 
Yields his shrunk Telns, and miserable life. 

I pass, while hastening to the Roman paf;i?, 
The Tontio king, and Cnssus, whom tin' 

Sage 
Wisely forbad in fortune to confide, 
Or take the name of HjirPT, till he died. 
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[•laid'i EtjmuloCT.bHldd iiukli<; 
othei ruDtribDlh.u tu Itxloignftij. B* dltd In I8&.' i 

I Hhnll (In my nudicnce the justit^ tosu|' 
poBc, ihiil thiij- are t«o well instructed to 1 "■ 
the slaves ol thnt antiquated and vulj^ir 

Erpjudice, which makes Oothicism and bti 
itrixin Rynnnymoua. The Golhs, the coin 
mon uncostors of the inhabitants of NonK 
Westpm Kuropc, arc the noblest branch il 
tlip Cinicasian race. We are iheir children. 
Il wnnthp npirit of IheOolh that guided tin 
M>iv-K1i]wi>r acroRS the trackless ocean: tli. 
U].«m\ „{ the Goth that flowed at Bunker .- 
Hill. 

N'lr wer« the fiothn the lavage and dc- 
strudivp devastators that popntar error h\-< 
made them. They indeed overthrew thi- 
(loniinion nf Rome, but thej renovated b- r 



people ; they prostrated her corrupt govern* 
ment, but tney respected her monumeatt ; 
and Tbeodoric the Goth not only spread but 

frotect«d many a precious memonal, which 
lalian rapacity and monkish snperstition 
have since annihilated. The old lamenta- 
tion. Quod jum J'ecerunt barbari, fecere 
Barberini, contains a world of truth, and 
had not Roue's own sons been her spoilerB, 
she might have shone at this day in all tho 
splendour of her Augustan age. 

England is Gothic by birth, Roman by 
adoption. Whatever she has of true moral 
grandeur, of hieher Intellectaal power, she 
owes to the Gothic mother ; while her grasp- 
ing ambition, ber material energies, her 
spirit of exclusive setfishneu, are due to the 

The Goth is characterized by the reason, 
the Roman by the undentandins ; the one 
by imagination, the other by fancy ) the 
former aspires to the spiritual, the latter is 
prone to the sensuous. The Gothic spirit 
produced a Bacon, a Shakspeare, a tlilton ; 
the Roman, an Arkwright, a Brindley, and 
a Locke. It was a Roman, that gathered 
Dp the coals on which Sl Lawrence had 
been broiled ; a Goth, who, when a fellow 
disciple of the great Swiss reformer had res- 
cued his master's heart from the enemy, on 
the field where the martyr fell, enatcbea that 
heart from its preserver, and burled it, yet 
almoat palpitating with life, into the waters 
of a torrent, lest some new superstition 
should spring from the relics of Zwingli. 

Rome, it is laid, thrice conquered the 
world ; by ber arms, bj her literature and 
art, by her religion. But Rome was cEsen- 
tially a nation of robbere. Uer terriiory 
was acquired by unjust violence. She 
plundered Greece of the choicest produc- 
tions of the pencil and the chisel, and ber 
own best literature and highest art are but 
imperfect copies of the master-pieces of the 
creative genius of the Greek. She not only 
sacked the temples, but removed to the im- 
perial city the altars, and adopted the Gods 
of the nations she conquered. Tiberius 
even prepared a niche for the Christian 
Saviour among the heathen idols in the 
Pantheon, and when Constanlinc made 
Christianity the religion of the stale, he 
sanctioned the corruptions which Rome had 
engiafled upon it, and banded it down to 
his SDCCCSSors, contaminated with the ac- 
cumulated inpentitions of the whole heathen 

The Gotli hu thrice broken her iceptre- 
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The Gotli dispelled the charm that made 
her arms invincible. The Goth overthrew 
her idolatrous altar, and the Goth is now 
sarpassing her proudest works in litoi-atui-e 
and in art. 

The cardinal distinction between these 
conflicting elements, as exemplified in 
literature and art, government, and reli- 
gion, may be thus stated. The Roman 
mistakes the means for the end, and sub- 
ordinates the principle to the form. Thij 
Goth, valuing the means only as they con- 
tribute to the advancement of*^the end, looks 
boncath the form, and seeks the iii-dwolling, 
Hfo-giving principle, of wliich he holds tlie 
form to be but the outward expre.'^sion. 
With the Goth, the idea of life is involved 
in the conception of truth, and thou;:h ho 
recognises life us an ininiutable principle, 
yet he perceives that its forms of <'xpr<*ssion, 
of action, of suffering, are infinitely div<;rsi- 
fied, agreeing, however, in this, iluit all its 
manifestaticms are chunieterized by devel- 
opment, motion, ])rojrress. To him truth is 
symbolized by the phenomena of or;runic 
life. The living plant or anitnnl, that h.'is 
ceased to grow, has already ln'gun to die. 
Living truth, therefore, thou^rh immutable 
in essence, he reganls as a(;tive. progressive 
in its manifestations; and he reje<*tH truths 
which have lost their vitality, lorms divorced 
from their spirituality, symboU which have 
ceased to be expressive. With the (iolli, 
all truth is an ever-living principle, whence 
should spring the outward expn's>ion, fluc- 
tuating, varying, acconling to the circum- 
stances which call it forth: with the Roman, 
its organic life is petrified, frozen into inth'X- 
ible forms, inert. To the one it is a peren- 
nial fountain, a living stream, which mur- 
murs, and flows, and winds **at its own 
sweet will," refreshing all life witliin the 
spheni of its infiu(>nce, and pcrj»ctually re- 
ceiving new accessi(ms fnun springs that 
are ted by the showers of h<»aven, as it 
hastens onward to that unfathomable oc(>an 
nf divine knowledge, which is both its ]>rime- 
val source and its ultimate limit. To the 
other it is a current ctmgealed to ice by the 
rigour of winter, chilling alike the landscape 
and the spectator, or a pool, that stagnates, 
putrifies, breeds its countless Hwarms of 
winged errors. 

In liteniture and art the Goth pursues the 
development of a princijde, the expression 
of a tnought, the realization of an ideal ; 
the Roman seeks to fix tht* attention, and 
excite the admiraticm, of the critic or tlie 



spectator, by the material and seiiBOoiis 
beauties of his work. 

Thus, in poetry, the Roman aims at 
smoothness of versification, harmonious se* 
lection and arrangement of words, and bril- 
liancy of imagery ; the Goth strives to giy9 
utterance to *' tlioughts that breathe, in words 
that burn." 

In plastic and pictorial art, thcf Roman 
attracts the spectator by the gract; and the 
voluptuous beauty of the external form, the 
harmony of colouring, the fitness iind pro- 
portion of the accessories, the excellence of 
keeping ; the Goth regards these but as 
auxiliaries, and subordinates or even sacri- 
fices them all to the expression of the 
thought or passion, which dictates tlie action 
represented. 

The (loth holds that government springs 
from the people, is instituted for their lie- 
hoof, and is limited to the particular objectx 
for which it was originally cstab]i»«li<*4l ; that 
the legislature is but an organ for the sol- 
emn expression of tlie deliberate will of tli« 
nation, that the coercive power of the exec- 
utive extends only to the enforcement iif 
that will, and that penal sanctiouH arc in- 
curred (mly by resistance to it as exprcsscil 
by the proper organ. The Roman viewK 
gov(>rnment as an institution imjM»s«'d fnirn 
without, and independent of the poople, ami 
holds, that it is its vocation not to f'xpn'*i« 
but to control the public will ; and hence, 
by a n»acly corruj^tion, gov«»nimi'nt coint*4 
to be considen'd hs established for the pri- 
vate advantage of the ruler, who ass<;rts not 
(mly a ]>roprietar}' right to the ein«ilumontji 
of oflice, but an ultimate title to all the 
possessions, both of the state and of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

To the same source may be r<>ferrod the 
poor fiction of divine indefeasible riglit, and 
that other degrading doctrine, which sup- 
poses all the powers of government, Ipffisla- 
tive, judicial and executive, to have ueen 
originally lodged in the throne, allowing to 
thi^ subject such political rights only, at 
have b(>en conceded to him by the sover- 
eign ; and hence too that falsest and most 
baneful of errors, the incubus of tht* Bridsh 
constituticm. which consolidates or rather 
confounds church and state, conceiling to 
the civil ruler supreme authority in spiritual 
matters, and ascribing temporal powi*r to 
religious functionaries ana ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. So in spiritual things we find 
a like antagonism. 

Gbomb p. Mabsm. 
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THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 

(Gkobob AftxoLD, an American poet and JoomaUsti 
lK3i-18C5, wae born in New York, edncated at liome, 
and became painter and art critic at the age of eigh« 
t«<>n. He wae a TerMtile writer for the prem, oontribn- 
ting itoriet, emajM, poema. and critidamt, to Vamilif Fair 
and other Jonmale, from 1800 to 1865. Hia ^ Pb0m$ Oram 
mnd (ray '* (1867) are marked by clear aimpUcity of atyle, 
and paaaagf of imaginatire beaaty.J 

Twas a jolly old pedaoogue, long ago. 

Tall and slender, and sallow and dry ; 
llis form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
Uis long, thin hair was as white as snow, 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in hin eye; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

*' Let us be happy down here below. 
The living should live, though the dead be 
dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

lie taught his scholara the rule of three, 

Writing and reading, and history, too ; 
He took the little ones up on his knee. 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 

And the wanta of the littlest child he knew : 
*' I^arn while you're young,'* he often said, 

'* There is much to ei^joy down here bchiw; 
Life for the living, and rest for the <lcad !" 

Said the jolly old pedaeogue« long ago. 

With the stnpidest boys he was kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was scarcely known in his school, 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 

A nd too hard work for his poor old bones ; 
BonideM, it was painful, he sometimes said : 

** We should make life pleasant down here 
below. 
The living need charity more than the <lead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

lie lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain. 
But a spirit of comfort held there reign. 

And made him forget he was old and poor ; 
*' I need so little," he often said; 

" And my fHends and rektivee here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 

Said the Jolly old pedagogue long ago. 

But the pleasantest times that he had of all 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass. 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's 
wall. 
Making an anceremonious eall. 
Over a pipe and a Ariendly glass : 



This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted, here below ; 

'* Who lias no cronies, had better be dead I" 
Said the Jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

Then the jolly old pedagogue's wrinkled fiuse 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass With an old-school grace^ 

Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace. 
Till the house grew merry from cellar to 
tUes: 
"I'm a pretty old man," he gently said, 

I have lingered a long while, here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled !" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air. 

Every night when the sun went down. 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair. 

Leaving its tenderest kisses there. 
On the jolly old pedagogue' h jolly old 
crown: 
And, feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, 

'Twas a ^orious world down here below : 
'* Why wait for happiness till we are dead ?'* 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He sat at his door, one midsummer night. 

After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and 
bright ; 

While the odorous night wind whispered, 
" Rest !" 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head 

There were angels waiting for him I know ; 
He was sure of happiness living or dead, 

This jolly old pedagogue, long ago ! 



LET ME GO WARM. 

[Lvii DB OoHeoaA t ABooTS,a Spaninh poet, born at 
Cordova, IMl, died in 1027. Educated at the Univenity 
of Salamaaoa, he wrote amatory and aatirical poema, 
and waa noted for intrododnK into Spain theaophniatlo 
atgrle. In which he waa aoon followed Iqr nnmerona imita> 
ton. Lopede Vega Mid of Gungora, **be wrote in all 
stylaa with alefanoe, and In gay and feetive compoei- 
tiona hIa wit waa not Itwa celebrated than Martial*a, 
wbUa it waa flu' more decent**] 

Let me go warm and merry still ; 
And let the world lau|^, an' it wiU. 

Let others muse on earthly things, — 
The ikll of thrones, the ikte of kings, 
And those whose flune the w^d doth fill ; 
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Whilst muffins sit enthroned in trays* 
And orange-punoh in winter sways 
The merry sceptre of my days ; — 
And let the world laugh, an' it will. 

He that the royal purple wears 
From golden plate a thousand oares 

Poth swidlow as a gilded pill : 
On feasts like these 1 turn my back. 
Whilst puddings in my roasting-jaok 
Beside the chimney hiss and crack : — 

And let the world laugh, an* it will. 

And when the wintry tempest blowi» 
And January's sleets and snows 

Are spread o'er cTery Tale and hill» 
With one to tell a merry tale 
O'er roasted nuts and humming ale, 
I sit, and care not for the gale ; — 

And let the world laugh, an' it will. 

Let merchants traTerse seas and lands, 
For silTer mines and golden sands ; 

Whilst I beside some shadowy rill, 
Just where its bubbling fountain swells, 
Do sit and gather stones and shells, 
And hear the tale the blackbird tells ; — 

And let the world laugh, an' it will. 



THE DUEL BETWEEN HAMILTON 
AND BURR. 

FROM LIFE OF AARON BURR. 

[J AMIS Pabton, bom at Canterbury, EnglaDd. Febrn- 
«ry 9, 1822, was brought to New York in early childhood ; 
he waa educated at the Academy of White Plains where 
he became a teacher at the age of nineteen, sulMc^quently 
ho taught school in Philadelphia and New York. He 
was for some time assistant editor of The Home Journal^ 
and has been a prolific biographical writer. He mar* 
ried in 1866 the well-known authoress, Fanny Fern. 
Among his works are biographies of ** Horace GreeUy " 
(l8M),*-^aroiiBi»rr'* (1857), " i^iwfrew Jociwu" (IftGO), 
** Benjamin RtUier " (1864), " Famoue ilmmcow/." (1870)^ 
and recently " The Life of Voltaire:^ From his " lAfe of 
Aaron Burr " we extract the following.] He died 1891.] 

Few of the present generation have stood 
upon the spot, which was formerly one of 
the places that strangers were sure to visit 
on coming to the city, and which the events 
of this day rendered for ever memorable. 
Two miles and a half above the city of Ho- 
boken, the heights of Weehawken rise, in 
the picturesque form so familiar to New 
Yorkers, to an elevation of a hundred and 



fifty feet above the Hudson. These heighli 
are rocky, very steep, and covered with sinall 
trees and tangled bushes. Under the heights, 
at a point hiuf a mile from where they be- 
gin, there is, twenty feet above the water, a 
grassy ledge or shelf, about six feet wia^ 
and eleven paces long. This waa the fatal 
spot. Except that it is slightly encumbered 
with underbrush, it is, at this hour, precisely 
what it was on the 11th of July, 1804. 
There is an old cedar-tree at the side, a little 
out of range, which must have looked then 
veij much as it does now. The lai^e rocks 
which partly hem in the place are, of course, 
unchanged, except that they are decorated 
with the initials of former visitors. One 
large rock, breast-high, narrows the hollow 
in which Hamilton stood to four feet or 
less. 

Inaccessible to foot-passengers along the 
river, except at low tide, with no path down 
to it from tlie rocky heights above, no resi- 
dence within sight on that side of the river, 
unless at a great distance, it is even now a 
singularly secluded scene. But fifty years 
ago, when no prophet had yet predicted Ho- 
bokeui that romantic shore was a nearly un* 
broken solitude. A third of a mile below 
the duelling-ground there stood a little 
tavern, the occasional resort of excursionists ; 
where, too, duelling parties not unfrequently 
breakfasted before proceeding to the ground, 
and where they sometimes returned to in- 
vigorate their restored friendship with the 
landlord's wine. A short distance above 
the ground, lived a fine-hearted old Captain, 
who, if he got scent of a duel, would rush 
to the place, throw himself between the 
combatants, and never give over persuading 
and threatening till he had established a 
peace or a truce between them. He was the 
owner of the ground, and spoke with au- 
thority. He never ceased to think that, if 
on this fatal morning, he had observed the 
approach of the boats, he could have pre- 
vented the subsequent catastrophe. 

But, for the very purpose of preventing 
suspicion, it haa been arranged that 
Colonel Burr's boat should arrive some time 
before the other. About half-past six. Burr 
and Van Ness landed, and leaving their 
boat a few yards down the river, ascended 
over the rocks to the appointed place. It 
was a warm, bright, July morning. The sun 
looks down, directly after rising, upon the 
Weehawken heights, and it was for that rea- 
son that the two men removed their coats 
before the arrival of the other party. There 
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they stood carelessly breaking away the yulsive movement, reeled a little toward the 
branches of the underwood, and looking oat heights, at which moment he involuntarily 
upon as fair, as various, as animated, as discharged his pistol, and then fell forward 
beautiful a scene, as mortal eyes in this headlong npon nis face, and remained mo- 
beautiful world ever beheld. The haze* tionless on the ground. His ball rustled 
crowned city ; the bright, broad, flashing, among the branches^ seven feet above the 
tranquil river; the long reach of waters, head of his antagonist, and four feet wide 
twelve miles or more, down to the Narrows ; of him. Burr heard it, looked up, and saw 
the vessels at anchor in the harbor ; misty, where it had severed a twig. Looking at 
blue Staten Island, swelling up in superb Hamilton, he beheld him fallmg, and sprang 
contour from the lower bay ; the verdant toward him with an expression of pain upon 
flowery heights around ; the opposite shore his face. But at the report of the pistols, 
of the river, then dark with forest, or bright Dr. Hosack, Mr. Davis, and the boatman, 
with sloping lawn ; and, to complete the hurried anxiously up the rocks to the scene 
picture, that remarkably picturesque pro- of the duel ; ana Van Ness, with presence 
montory called Castle Point, that bends out of mind, seized Burr, shielded him from ob* 
far into the stream, a mile below Weehaw- servadon with an umbrella, and urged him 
ken, and adds a peculiar beauty to the fore* down the steep to the boat. 
ground ; — all these combine to form a view, James Pakton. 
one glance at which ouahi to have sent 

shame and horror to the duellist's heart, that _^_ 

so much as the thought of closing a human 
being's eyes for ever on so much loveliness, 
had ever lived a moment in his bosom. A SPANISH ECLOGUE. 

Hamilton's boat was seen to approach. ,^ ^ . « 

A few minutes before seven it touched the J°!*^^"^ ^^"VI!! . ^J^"""^ ^L!^" 

rocks, and Hamilton and his second ascend- ?^ '"^.T, "" f !^."t?!i '' 

ed. The principals and seconds exchanged ^ MoorWiTrrtoon in rrance. He w« of noble fi^y. 

the usual salutauons, and the seconds pro- ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ the di-dc port, and for 

ceeded immediately to make the usual prepa- ^^ ^.u^ ^^^ ^ p,,,^ ^, p„^u.^^ p^„. 

rations. Ihey measured ten lull paces: monely, cone tot of 37 eonnet. and lO pMtoral and other 

then cast lots for the choice of position, and po«M. GaicUaK) has been ftyled the Spantoh Petrareh. 

to decide who should give the word. The The foUowlng line llnee we quote from hto flwt eclogu*, 

lot, in both cases, fell to General Hamilton's or paitonL] 
second, who chose the ujmer end of the 

ledge for his principal- which, at that hour Throogh thee the lOenoe of the ihaded glea, 

of the day, could not have been the best, for Through thee the horror of the lonely monntaia. 

the reason that the morning sun, and the Pleaeed me no le« than the reeort of men ; 

flashing of the river, would both interfere The broeie, the eummer wood, and ludd foonUin, 

wit h the sight The pistols were then loaded, The purple roie, white lily of the lake, 

and the principals placed, Hamilton looking Wen eweet for thy >weet Mke ; 

over the river toward the city, and Burr For thee the fhigimnt primroee, dropped with dew, 

turned toward the heights, unaer which they Wae wished when flnrt it blew, 

stood. As Pendleton gave Hamilton his pis- 0, how completely wae I in aU thto 

to] ^ he asked, MyielfdeoeiTingl Cthedifferontpart 

" Will you have the hair^iprin;? set ? '» That thou weit acting corering with a ktoi 

" Not thu time;' was the quiet reply. Otw^^ng lore the tnltor in thy heart! 

Pendleton then explained to both princi- '^^ "»3^ •^•" mtefortune. lone •Vh 

pals the rules which had been agreed npon I>« *»»• "o«b«7<n« raren -lllng l^ 

with regard to the firing; after the wWd On t^ black torm^ with ho««.dnteter cty. 

present, thej were to fire as soon as they S^JT^ ^!!°^'Zll^'t: A«„,d Howl 

pleased! fhe seconds then withdrew to thi ^.'^LT^^J^^Z^ ^^ 

1 J . . Can I forget, aro grta my qarlt cnangea, 

usual distance. With wbiielldaa^ 

Are you ready ? "said Pendleton. Ta«r peaca I wooed, your «>Ut<>de. I nmged, 

Both answered in the affirmative. A mo- Enchanted and r«fr«ehcd wh«n*er I went? 

ment's pause ensued. The word was given. How many bUmful noone I hero have spent 

Burr raised his pistol, took aim, and fired. Inluxnryofelumber, couchMlonllowan, 

Hamilton sprang upon his toes with a con- And with my own fond Ikodei, from a boy, 
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Dkoounod away the hours, — 

BiscoTcring naaght In yoar delightful bowers. 

Bat goldcu dreams, and memories fraught with Joy t 

As tte sad nightingale, in some green wood 

Closely embowered, the cruel hind arraigns 

IVho from their pleasant nest her plumeloss brood 

lias stolen, whilst she with pains 

\Vingcd the wide forest for their food, and now, 

Fluttering with joy, returns to the loved bough,— 

Tlte bough where naught n>mains ; 

Hying with passion and desire, she flings 

A thousand concords from her rarious hill. 

Till tlio whole melancholy woodland rings 

With gurglings sweet, or witli philippics shrill ; 

T}irou;;hout the silent night, Hhe not refrains 

Her piercing note and her patlietic cry. 

But call!), 08 witness to her wrongs and pains, 

The listening stars and the responding sky : 

So I in mournful song pour forth my pain ; 
So I himent— lament, alas I in vaiu— 
The cruelty of Death : untaught to spare, 
The ruthh'HH spoib^r ravi«he<l from my breast 
Each pledgtt of hiippincm and Joy, that there 
Had itH Im'IovihI home and nuptial nest. 
Swift-Ai>izing Ditith ! through thy despite I fill 
The whole world with my iiaiwionate lament, 
ImiKtrtuning the skifs and volleys shrill 
My tale of wrongs to echo and resent. 
A grief so va8t no consolation knows ; 
Ne'er can the agony my brain forsake. 
Till suflcring conHciousneM in frenzy close. 
Or till the shattered cords of lieing break. 

Biviuo Eliza I since the sapphire sky 

Thou meuriun>st now on angel-wings, and feet 

Sandalled with immortality, 0, why 

Of me forgetftil ? Wherefore not entreat 

To hurry on the time when I slmll see 

The veil of mortal being rent in twain. 

And smile that I am free? 

In thit third circle of that happy land, 

Shall we not seek together, hand in hand. 

Another lovelier landscai)e, a new plain. 

Other romantic streams and mountains blue. 

Fresh flowery valee, and a new shady shore, 

Where I may ret»t, and ever in my view 

Keep thee, without the terror and surprise 

Of licing sundered more? 



ANACREON ON DRINKING. 

ODE XIX. 

Fruitful earth drinks up the rain ; 
Trees fVom earth drink that again ; 
The sea drinks the air, the sun 
Drinks the .sea, and him the moon. 
Is it reason, then, d'ye think, 
I should thirst when all else drink 7 

Translated by TaOMAfl Stavut. 



THE PRINCE. 

[NicooLO ICachiatblu, an Italian aathor and 
man, 1469-1627, was bom and died In Ftonoee. At 
about thirty yean of age, ICachiaTelU beoaaM Sacntaiy 
of the Florentine Bepablic,then a pow«:fkiI £»min—nl. 
having relations with most of the States of K mm ia. Im 
this ofBce he became ambassador to France and ntknr 
governments, and his dispatches are models of kaea 
observation and i^ expreeaion. The Bepnbllc being 
oyerthrown by the Medici in 1612, MachlaTelli was de- 
prived of office and imprisoned for^hls liberal prindplsa. 
Through the, power of the Pope, howeTer, he wee ph 
stored to honorable^employment. Hie chief worfca an a 
**Hutor^ of Florence," «* iXieonrsss ois licy,** ** Tk9 AH 
of War," and *" 27m iViNos.** The latter, hie moat te- 
mous work, from which we extract eome r^nrgrt. mM 
forth in masterly style the arts of deaputiam.J 

When States that are newly c(inc|uered 
have been accustomed to Liberty, and to 
live under their own Laws, there are three 
ways of maintaining them. The first is, to 
ruin them ; the second, to reside there in 
person ; and the third to leave tliem in the 
enjoyment of their old laws and privilegeBp 
upon condition that they will become tribu- 
tary, and submit to be ffovemed by a Conn* 
cil of State, consisting of a few of their own 
Citizens, to take care of your intercata there, 
and to keep the peo])le in amity and obedi- 
ence. For that Council being establiahed 
by the Conqueror, and then*fon» wholly de- 
pendent upon his favor and authority, will 
naturally exert its utmost endeavours to 
support him : and those that have a mind 
to keep nossession of a State that has been 
used to live in freedom, will alwaya find it 
more easy to accomplish their design by 
putting it under the government of ita own 
! Citizens, than by any other means whatever. 
The conduct of tlie Spartans and Romans 
may serve for a proof of what I have hare 
laid down. The former having got possea- 
sion of Athens and Thebes, establisned an 
Oligarchy in those two Cities ; and yet they 
afterwards lost them ; the latter maintained 
tliemselvos in the territories of Capua, Car- 
thage, and Numantia, by ruining tne Citiet. 
On the contrary, when they endeavoured to 
keep possession of Greece by governing al- 
most in the same manner that the Spartani 
had done, and suffering it to enjoy its fo^ 
mer laws and liberties, they were defeated 
in their designs ; and at last found them- 
selves under a necessity of ruining many 
Cities in that Province before thej coald 
effectually secMire it. And without doubt, 
that is the safest way : for otherwise, who- 



